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No trees, no bushfires ... but? 


’ Bi 
Canberra's Floriade 1994 


The Kew Belladonna ... 


IN OUR 
NEXT ISSUE 


® Nick Romanowski, proprietor of 
Dragonfly Aquatics in Como, 
Victoria, writes about aquatic 
plants, including water irises, 


water cannas, reeds and rushes; 


° Pam Puryear from Texas asks 
whether the cottage garden, be 
it in rural Texas or Melbourne, 
Cape Town, Wellington or 
Montreal, is a true descendant 
of the real tradition, or a self: 
conscious imitation; 


the history of daffodil growing 
in Tasmania, and some new 
cultivars he is currently raising; 

° David Murray discusses 
“invasive plants”, plants that 
become problems when they 
escape from gardens into sur- 
rounding bushland; what prop- 
etties give them a competitive 
advantage and how further 
problems can be avoided; 

° Deidre Mowat has some 
interesting facts about bees in 
the garden, Nancy Beckham 
has some hints on growing fruit 
trees in containers, and Len Butt 
writes about bromeliads; 

* we preview the 1994/95 
program for Australia’s Open 
Garden Scheme, and visit two 
outstanding gardens in New 
Zealand; 

* plus the usual book reviews, 


garden cuttings and much more 


-all in the special Spring issue 
of THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN 
JOURNAL on sale 
approximately 25th August 
1994. 


Plus ca change... 


“Plus ca change, plus cst la meme chose...” which means ‘the more it changes, 
the more it stays the same’. This quotation from Alphonse Karr seems an appropriate 


_ introduction to this, rather different, issue. 


It was, I think, Ogden Nash who gave Kart’s words a twist so that they read “plus ca 


change, plus c'est la memsahib”, which is not appropriate at all, since all editorial deci- 
_ sions here are carefully negotiated, 


Why change at all? Some of the more obvious changes are no more than cosmetic. 


_ We've worn the same dress and the same make-up for almost nine years, and we 


=) Geoff TempleSmith-inites abou thought a change was about due. Change, it is said, is good for the soul, and the Garden 


| Journal does have a soul. 


There will be some, I am sure, who will say “Oh, but I liked it the way it was”. If you 


: are saying that at this moment, I hope that in time you will like the new dress as much 
as you liked the old. 


Another reason for making some changes is that printing technology is changing at a 


: very rapid rate, and we can do certain things now that before were too difficult or too 
: expensive. Computers, in any shape or form, remain dark mysteries to this editor and I 
am content to have them stay that way. So I would like, at this point, to acknowledge 
the expert assistance of Chris Nicholls and Sharon France, of Looking Glass Press in 
2 Downer, ACT, who now design and produce this journal on their desk-top computers. 


Cosmetic and technical changes apart, you may notice a more important change. This 


issue is bigger — twenty more pages than previous winter issues, and we are planning 
an even bigger one for spring. The flip side of this is that in future there will be four, not 
five, issues each year, but if you care to make a small mathematical calculation you will 
, find that, with an extra twenty pages in each issue, you will be getting more reading in 
four issues than you did before in five, and for less than another $2 a year! 


These extra pages also give us more scope in using colour pictures, and to have big- 


ger pictures. 


So, when all is said is done, cst plus la meme chose, but bigger and better! Keva and 

- [hope you like it. 
Tim North 
THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN JOURNAL 


For many years I’ve been - 
puzzled by a plant going 
under the name of Nepeta. 
‘Six Hill’s Giant’ or N. ‘Blue 
Hill’s Giant’. It grows about 
a metre or so tall and has 
leafy, stiffly vertical stems — 
carrying mauve flowers. 


calling it ‘Blue Hill’s Giant’ |.” 
appears to bea case of the || |If 
nursery trade notonly, | |) 
getting the plant wrong 

but the name wrong foo. 


David GLENN explains. 


Above: Nepeta ‘Six Hills Giant’. 


Previous page: A sunny border at Cloudhill, Olinda. 


epeta ‘Six Hill Giant’ was raised 
by Clarence Elliott at his famous 
alpine nursery in the Cotswolds 
and was imported from Beth Chatto’s 
nursery in Essex fairly recently. Growing 
about 40cm tall, the lax stems, clothed 
with grey serrated leaves, carry clusters of 
lavender-blue flowers. It is so misty, so 
ethereal in effect that its roughness, its 
ability to enjoy both drought and heat is 
surprising. We have on old stone wall 
about 50 metres long between the drive 
and the house which darts off at all sorts 
of odd angles. To make visual sense of 
this we mattocked (digging with a spade 
was impossible as the ground was a com- 
pacted mixture of road metal, granitic 
sand and a little soil) a fairly narrow bed 
at the wall’s base and planted a couple of 
hundred WN. ‘Six Hill’s Giant’. 
With only one watering and although 
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we have had a very hot and dry, late 
Summer and Autumn with no rain at all 
falling in March, the catmint has flour- 
ished. It starts flowering with the roses 
and with a little dead heading, goes 
through to May. If it is given a richer diet 
it grows much taller and wider and gets 
scruffy by mid-summer when it needs to 
be cut to the ground. A week or two sees 
respectable regrowth and it is in full 
flower again by early Autumn. 

Nepeta X faassenii, although much 
smaller in all its parts, is equally lovely. 
Sadly second rate seed raised plants are 
more usually met with in garden centres. 

The puzzling plant is probably Nepeta 
grandiflora. 

The silver suckering thickets of 
Artemisia ludoviciana, the Western 
Mugwort, can be seen thriving in neglect- 
ed gardens even in that most bleak of 
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environments the roadside petrol station. 

Needing no water it is especially effec- 
tive in the autumn. It can still be bought 
under the name of ‘Silver King’ or ‘Silver’ 
Queen’, but is far too invasive for other 
than a dry bank; or a wild part of the 
garden. 

A recent introduction is less exuberant 
and much more useful. Growing to about 
60cm the twiggy stems of A.J. ‘Valerie 
Finnis’ carry large silver-grey foliage rather 
like elongated oak leaves in outline. 
Although loose and spilling in habit, it 
makes a bold mound and is one of the 
most telling of all silvers. 

Other worthwhile newish_ silver 
artemisias are a A. ‘Powis Castle’ 60cm tall 
by 100cm wide, A. absinthium ‘Lambrook 
Silver’ a small growing, 40cm by 60cm, 
wormwood with exceptionally silver 
leaves and A. pedemontana a furry, silver, 
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prostrate hummock of a plant 10cm by 
50cm. 

There are a lot of reasons why a partic- 
ular plant is rare in gardens the most usual 
being that it isn’t worth growing, To be 
rare is not necessarily to be beautiful. A 
lot of Germanders are tough, drought tol- 
erant and amenable plants which don’t 
quite make the grade. This may account 
for the neglect of Teucrium hyrcanicum. 
It hails from Iran and makes rather shrub- 
by growth to about 80cm with sage-like 
green leaves. The densely packed spikes 
of old tapestry purple-pink flowers are 
held well clear of the leaves from 
December to June. It is a plant of great 
and subtle beauty which gives solidity to 
the border. One plant we grow near the 
Teucrium is Lavatera thuringiaca ‘Rosea’ 
still occasionally to be found under L. 
olbia ‘Rosea’, A little softer in colour than 
L. ‘Bredon Springs’ it is still my favourite 
tree mallow. They are all such good doers, 
so free flowering, so undemanding that it's 
hard to understand why it has taken so 
long for them to become popular. All of 
the shrubby lavateras need space as they 
grow at least 200cm tall and nearly as 
much wide. They can be cut back to some 
new growth about 15cm above soil level 
when they begin to look daggy during 
winter, although I usually put it off until 
early spring. 

South Africa has blessed us with some 
of the loveliest summer flowering, sun 
loving plants especially those with strap 
like leaves, If you cut or bruise the foliage 
of Tulbaghia violacea, it smells disgusting, 
so it shouldn’t be planted too close to a 
path or where people will brush past it 
Looking for all the world like a pinky pur- 
ple agapanthus, it has the advantage of a 
lengthy flowering season, from Spring 
until quite late in the Autumn. The varie- 
gated form is particularly fine; the blue- 
green leaves are finely striped with white 
for their whole length. 

Another South African genus and a par- 
ticular passion of mine is Kniphofia. The 
flowering of the one very red hot poker in 
my father’s garden in the English midlands 
during the early fifties was an excitingly 
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Below: Penstemon serrulatus with Artemisia ‘Power Castle’. 


exotic event for me, a boy of eight or nine 
at the time. 

The reds, yellows and oranges are too 
unashamedly hot for most colour schemes. 
The cool cultivars such as K. ‘Maid of 
Orleans’.and XK. ‘Little Maid’ both with 
green budded ivory flowered torches, the 
first about 120cm tall the second 50cm, 


complement almost all of the gardener’s 
palette. Knipbofia can he divided every 
two or three years, although they are such 
long lived and indestructible plants that a 
quick tidy up once a year usually is all the 
care given. 

There are so many, good new 
Pentstemon clones around nowadays and 
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they are so easy to propagate that I find it 
difficult to understand why seed raised P. 
heteropbyllus strains going under such tan- 
talising names as ‘Heavenly Blue’, 
‘Zuriblue’, ‘True Blue’, are still being pro- 
duced. An attractive coloured label doesn’t 
make a good garden plant and all the 
above find merely living a struggle let 
alone making some sort of decent display. 

A robust plant similar in flower but with 
a will to live is Pentstemon serrulatus. It is 
a lax grower and is good at the border 
front. The flower tubes are quite a strong 
purple-pink and the lobes are more or less 


Above: Kniphofia ‘Maid of Orleans’. 


Right: Lavatera theringiaca ‘Brendon Springs’. 
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true blue depending on the season. Like 
all pentstemons it’s better to start off with 
new plants every year or so and this is 
easily done by striking a few cuttings. 

Because a plant is drought tolerant does 
not mean that soil preparation can be 
neglected. 

It's not much use digging a hole a little 
larger than the plant and plonking it in. 
The garden should be well dug over, in 
most cases limed, fertilised and mulched 
well. The greater the effort spent in prepa- 
ration the greater the reward. 
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David Glenn is proprietor of Lambley 
Nursery, which grows the largest range of the 
best varieties of perennials, decorative grasses 
and silver foliage plants in Australia. They 
import and trial in open field conditions, 
plants from many genera, specialising in 
tough plants which enjoy our hot, dry sum- 


mers and are frost hardy. 


Lambley Nursery, Burnside, Lesters Road, 
Ascot, Vic 3364. Tel (053) 43 4303; 


fax (053) 43 4257. ° 


(Ascot is 20 km north of Ballarat and 10 km 
west of Creswick. 
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New and 
mieresting \ | 


agnolias are regarded as the most 
spectacular of all flowering trees 
and range in size from large trees 
like M. campbellii with its huge cup and 
saucer blossoms to M. stellata which 
becomes a large shrub. 
I have listed here some old favourites 
and some of the newer hybrids. 


M. campbellii 

Named after Dr Archibald Campbell, 
political resident of Darjeeling in India, 
words cannot adequately describe the ele- 
gant beauty of this Queen of Magnolias. 
The very large blush pink flowers are 
poised elegantly in a cup and saucer fash- 
ion. In the Sikkim Himalayas J.D. Moorciar 
reported seeing whole mountainsides turn 
pink with massed displays of this tree. 
Seedlings can take 20 to 25 years to reach 
flowering size but grafted trees growing in 
full sun will take no more than six or 
seven years. I actually flowered one in 
four years. 
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“A Woman holds no 
seductions for a man who 
cannot take his eyes off 
his Magnolia” 

— Old saying 


M. campbellii ‘Strybing White’ 

This is an improved form of M. c. ‘Alba’ 
and flowers at a much earlier age than the 
type. It is currently available in Australia 
where plants have flowered at five to six 
years of age and at a height of around two 
metres. The very large pure white blos- 
soms have typical campbellii habit but the 
outer tepals reflex completely, giving a 
cup on reversed cup effect. 


by Ron Boekel 


M. campbellii ‘Lanarth’ 

One of the most eyecatching of all the 
tree magnolias, the vivid cyclamen-purple 
flowers have to be seen to be believed. 
This is an excellent tree for limited space, 
the growth habit being fastigiate, almost 
poplar-form, with large handsome leaves. 
A grafted tree planted in very wet ground 
did not exceed four to five metres in 20 
years. 


M. campbellii ‘Charles Raffill’ 

This is a cross between the pink M. 
campbellii and M. c.var mollicomata. 
Raffill’s aim was to breed a pink campbel- 
ii that would flower late enough to avoid 
spring frosts so common in Great Britain 
and certain inland areas of Australia. The 
cup and saucer flowers are shaped like 
mollicomata but are a solid rich pink 
throughout the upper and lower surfaces 
of the tepals. Arguably the choicest rich 
pink campbellii, ‘Kew’s Surprise’, is of the 
same breeding but the flowers are red 
outside, white within. 


M. campbellii ‘Como’ 

This is a hybrid between M. sargentiana 
‘Robusta’ and M. campbellii ‘Alba’. The 
growth habit is very narrow and compact, 
the flowers are very large and rose shaped 
with a mauve-lilac base. This form is high- 
ly floriferous and sometimes completely 
covered down to ground level with 
blooms. 


M. campbellii ‘Darjeeling’ 

A very deep rose-crimson coloured 
form from the Darjeeling Botanical 
Garden. 


M. ‘Yellow Bird’ 

The brightest yellow to date to come 
out of the USA. A perfect small growing 
plant that flowers when young. An ideal 
garden plant. 


M. ‘Vulcan’ 

The pride of Felix Jury’s breeding and a 
true colour break for magnolias, being a 
brilliant ruby-red. Highly floriferous and 
flowering when young. It will make a 
small tree but grows with hybrid vigour. 


M. ‘Phillip Tregunna’ 

For size and vividness of flower colour I 
know of nothing to match this one. It has 
enormous blooms of good shape and tex- 
ture, a vibrant fuchsia-purple on both 
sides of the tepals, a really top hybrid. 


M. ‘Caerhay’s Belle’ 

Flowering at under two metres high 
with very large sweetly scented mid-pink 
flowers, this is an outstanding tall growing 
hybrid. 


M. sprengeri ‘Diva’ 

The most compact of the tree magnolias 
this is one of the best for small gardens. 
Growth is tight and fastigiate. Flowers are 
freely produced at an early age, tulip- 
shaped and deep pink with salmon shad- 
ing and a spicy sweet fragrance. 


CULTIVATION FOR AUSTRALIAN 
CONDITIONS 

The average gardener may be a little 
frightened at the ultimate size and stature 
of some of these tree magnolias, but graft- 
ed plants will be much reduced in vigour 
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and ultimate size, making them much 
more suitable for the average garden. 

Pruning is similar to that for fruit trees 
(ie, watershoot growth in winter), leaving 
short spurs will help. 

One of the most important things to 
remember when planting a magnolia is to 
plant, if possible, in autumn when top 
growth has ceased. In spring use snailbait — 
and never let the root system dry out; 
magnolias hate to dry out when in full 
growth and will suffer severe leaf burn. In 
areas where heavy frost can be expected 
avoid planting out small plants; small 
plants will have a higher survival rate if 
they are first put into a 30 or better still a 
40 cm pot. 

Use blood and bone plus a slow release 
fertiliser in late spring; never feed dormant 
plants. 


SOURCES 
In Victoria, Wishing Well Nursery, Silvan 
Road, Monbulk. 

In New South Wales, Mount Boyce 
Nurseries, Blackheath and Elm Tree 
Garden Nursery, Bathurst. 


Ron Boekel is proprietor of Cascade 
Nursery, at Monbulk in Victoria. 


Left: 
Magnolia campbellii 
‘Charles Raffill 


Previous page: 


Magnolia campbellii 
‘Lanarth’ 
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Planting and 


atter care of 


ADVANCED TREES 


Geoff MacBean tells how to successfully plant and 
care for advanced container grown trees - that is a 
container size of 25 litres and upwards. Care taken 
in the preparation of the new site is the major 


factor ensuring ultimate success. 


WHEN TO PLANT 


Container-grown trees may be planted at almost any time of the | 
year, but in most areas it is best not to plant in the summer months. 

A tree planted in spring has many months in which to establish: 
itself before harsh winter weather arrives. However, in Australia : 
autumn is undoubtedly the best time to plant trees. The soil is like- : 
ly to be easy to dig when moist, but not muddy or sticky, so the; 
hole making chore is lightened. Equally important is temperature. 
The soil is still warm and new shoots will sprout even after the tree: 
has ceased summer growth and has lost its leaves. These new roots _ SETTING THE TREE 
will give the tree a head start over trees being planted at winter's 
the distance from the soil-stained ring at the base of the trunk to 
: the base of the root-ball. Experienced arborists have found that if a 
' tree is set slightly higher in its new location than in its former one, 
When deciding what trees to plant two soil characteristics are often | 
' hand it is a well known fact that trees set too deeply will not thrive 


end. 
MATCHING THE TREE TO THE SOIL 


ignored — acidity and moisture. Most trees grow best in a soil that is 


slightly acid. You can generally determine whether the soil in your | 
: narrow leaved evergreens are especially sensitive to too deep plant- 


area is suitable for a particular species simply by going round the 


neighbourhood and seeing whether or not trees of that type have 
been planted and whether they are in good health. If you cannot : 
find any specimens locally make a soil test, either with a simple test 
kit available at garden centres or by sending a soil sample to a test- : 
ing laboratory. Acidity can be corrected by adding agricultural lime, : 


or better still dolomite. It is best to avoid buying trees whose mois- 
: soils will not thrive unless some precautions are taken prior to 


ture requirements are not suited to the location you have in mind. 


Soil drainage, however, can be modified. Most trees like moist but 
. trench on the lower sloping side of the hole and backfill it with 
blue metal to improve drainage (see diagram 1) 


well drained soil, but willows, alders and certain others thrive in 
wet spots. 


DRAINAGE 


Soil drainage and aeration is a critical factor in the success or failure 


of tree planting. 
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Planting in an undrained hole is bad for tree health. Roots need 
aeration and fresh, nutrient rich water. Test sick trees by making a 
small hole near the root ball and as deep as the original hole. Sour 
odours signal poor drainage. Check the drainage of any doubtful 
holes, Fill them with water and leave for about an hour. If the 
water has disappeared the drainage is good. Half way indicates fair 
drainage, but if the water has fallen by less than 25 mm drainage is 
poor and needs to be improved. 


The depth of planting must be close to the original as measured by 


the chances of continued good growth are increased. On the other 
and may even die in a few years. Flowering dogwood, beech and 


ing. The hole should be dug no deeper than the root ball, and 
about twice its diameter. As the hole is dug the soil from the upper 
layers, which is richer, should be kept separated from the subsoil. 
The latter should be discarded and replaced with good topsoil, or 
improved by incorporating liberal quantities of well rotted manure 
or well aged compost. Trees planted in heavy or poorly drained 


planting. When planting in clay soils it is a good idea to dig a slip 


Before planting trees in heavy clays it is also a good idea to dis- 


: tribute plenty of gypsum and dolomite in the general area to be 


planted. 
If planting on valley sites, one method favoured by landscapers 


DIAGRAM 1 


Blue metal in trough at least 150 mm deep. 


is to place the root ball on the soil surface and mound up good 
quality topsoil to the level of the top of the root ball, thus providing 


good drainage and easy access for the new roots. A variation of this ° 
treatment on sloping ground is to raise the level on the downhill: 
side with a rock wall or old railway sleepers, scooping out a hol- 
low behind the wall for the root ball, then backfilling with good 
: availability to the tree. Well aged compost or well rotted manure 
© should also be incorporated. 


quality topsoil. 


PLANTING THE TREE 
Remove the tree carefully from the container. If this is a polythene 
bag, cut around the base with a sharp knife, then a single cut up 


DIAGRAM 2 
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one side. If the container is a rigid pot, 
tap around the lower sides and base with 
a flat piece of timber, holding the trunk at 
its base. However, once removed from the 
container always hold the tree by the root 
ball. Never use the trunk as a handle, as 
you may seriously injure the tree by 
breaking off fragile feeder roots or by 
loosening the whole root system in the 
soil ball. 

If you are planting an advanced tree 
from 45 litre size upwards lay two planks 
of 8 x 5 cm timber across the newly dug 
hole, sliding the bag across the planks 
until it is centred over the hole, with the 
outside edges of the bag at the extremities 
of the planks. Take a sharp knife and cut 
around the base, then putting your knife 
hand between the planks, slit the bag 
across the bottom and up both sides. 


: Remove both sides and slide the base out. Using a scissor action 
: pull the planks apart at one end, tilting them slightly inwards. The 


root ball will drop neatly into the planting hole. 

Before backfilling incorporate processed poultry manure or 
blood and bone into the soil to be used. It is advisable also to 
add water storing granules, which will ensure maximum moisture 


Fill the hole three-quarters full, firm the soil and then add 


water. When the water drains finish filling the hole. Build a5 cm 
: deep saucer around the tree, water again and fill the saucer with 


mulch — lucerne hay is the best material 
for this purpose. 


STAKING 
Where wind can be a problem, newly 
planted trees need some artificial support 
to prevent excessive swaying which would 
disturb the roots and hinder normal func- 
tioning and development. Use two or three 
2-metre stakes, 50 mm square, driven in 
500 mm. Avoid driving the stakes through 
the root ball. Tie 50 mm jute webbing 
around the trunk, stapling both ends to the 
stake (see diagram). Alternatively, thread a 
piece of rope through a length of old gar- 
den hose, loop the hose around the trunk 
and tie the rope to the stake. Don’t use 
wire or twine; if the hose disintegrates over 
time the wire will cut into the trunk. 

Leave the tree staked for one or two 
years until the root system becomes well 
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DIAGRAM 3 


Keep stakes 50 
mm away from 
root ball: 


Prepared soil. 


Protecting a tree trun 
with wire mesh. 


k 


50 mm jute webbing stapled 


to 50 mm stakes. 


Root ball level with soil 
surface. 


enough established to anchor the tree in the ground. 
In sheltered areas away from the wind staking should 
not be necessary. 


WATERING 

One of the main causes of failure of trees to survive 
initial planting is lack of adequate watering, or more 
accurately lack of moisture preparation of the ground 
the tree is being planted into. 

Containerised trees come from the nursery with a 
well moistened root ball. If planted into dry surround- 
ing soil surface tension will attract water from the 
root ball into the dry soil, thus robbing the plant of its 
moisture. Before planting you should check the mois- 
ture of the soil you intend to plant into. If possible 
leave a hose dribbling over an area of two or three 
square metres, to thoroughly saturate the soil a few 
days before digging the hole. After planting in well 
drained soils or sand a dripper system will help keep 
up with the summer water demands of the tree. 
Three or four drippers emitting four litres per hour, 
placed in a circle outside the root ball, should be ade- 
quate. Irrigate for one or two hours twice a week 
rather than for short periods daily. Watch the leaves 

to see if more or less water is needed. Requirements 
can vary widely — watch the trees for signs of stress. 


PROTECTING THE TREE TRUNK WITH WIRE 
MESH 

A mesh collar will prevent the bark of a young tree 
from being damaged by lawn mowers or bark 
chewing rabbits or hares, Make the collar from a 500 
mm wide roll of 13 mm wire mesh, cutting a length 
to form a collar big enough to stand 40 mm away 
from the tree on all sides. Secure the collar at inter- 
vals with short lengths of wire threaded through the 
mesh and twisted into tight loops (see inset). If the 
tree is ringed with a permanent mulch, push the 
mesh into the soil. If grass grows right up to the 
trunk let the collar stand loosely so that it can be 
raised for hand clipping around the base of the tree, 


FERTILISING AFTER PLANTING 

A slow release fertiliser (eg 8/9 months Osmocote) 
should be applied each spring for the first three or 
four years. 


NOTE 


Geoff MacBean is proprietor of Winter Hill Tree 
Farm, Canyonleigh Road, Canyonleigh, NSW 25 77; 
tel (048) 78 9193. 


DAVID AUSTIN’S 
ENGLISH ROSES 
by David Austin; published by 
Reed Books 1993; rrp $45.00 
Reviewed by: Peter Cox 

David Austin started experi- : 
mental hybridising of roses in : 
the 1940s and 1950s and pro- : 
duced three roses that set him : 
off on his life’s work of pro- : 
ducing modern roses that had 
similarities with roses produced | 


in the 19th century and earlier. : 
These three were the double : 
: history, fragrance, the uses of 
the double red ‘Chianti’ in 1967 
and the single flesh pink : 
‘Shropshire Lass’ in 1968. His : 


pink ‘Constance Spry’ in 1961, 


first repeat-flowering roses, 
now known as “English Roses” 


were released in 1969; these : 
were ‘Canterbury’, ‘Wife of | 
Bath’, ‘The Prioress’ and three | 
more since discontinued, ‘The 
Knight’, ‘The Yeoman’ and 
‘Dame oe 


Book 


revi 


English roses in the garden, 
and an extensive chapter in 
which each rose is described, 


: with a colour photograph, 
: breeding, date of introduction, 


overall assessment and fra- 
grance rating. There is also an 
illustration of mature size and 


: recommended grouping of 
: plants in the garden. David 
: Austin recommends that plants 
: within each group be spaced at 
| : a maximum of 0.5 metres; 
: however the mature sizes illus- 
: trated reflect English growing 
: conditions, whereas in Australia 


fa; some roses will grow consider- 


this a book to be cherished. 
There is an introduction and 
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@: ably larger. For example, 
‘Graham Thomas’ is shown as 
: growing to 120 cm; here it is | 
F used as a pillar rose growing at 
oa : least twice that height. 
His first book, The Heritage : 

of the Rose, published in 1988, : 
was not outstanding but this, : 
his latest book, describing over 
80 of his roses, can only be : 
described as fabulous. The : 
photographs by Clay Perry, due 
to the judicious use of lighting : 
and filters to reduce the cold : 
end of the spectrum, together 
with extremely high quality : 
colour printing (in Italy), make 


The chapter on cultivation is 
very useful, as is the last chap- 
ter, “Creating a New Rose”. A 


comprehensive index, list of 
world agents for English Roses : 
and acknowledgments round : 
off what is perhaps the best 
produced book on a spe- : 


cialised strain of plants yet 
seen. 
There are two comments 


worth making. The first is that: 
: due to the photographic meth- 
: ds used the yellow colour of 
nine chapters, covering rose 


some of the roses appears far 
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: Hillingdon’ which is pale yel- 
: low, and ‘Gloire de Dijon’, 
: cream fading to white. 


: disappointed with the colour of 


: listing in his books and cata- 


: therefore, 
: German rose. 


| THE REVERSE GARBAGE 
_ GARDEN 

: by Sandra Clayton, foreword 

: by Allen Gilbert; published by 
: Hyland House, 1993; 

mp $19.95 

Reviewed by: Pauline Evans 


_ agree with the author's informa- 
: tive and well researched text. 
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Chapters are well set out and 
include “Setting up your own 
RGG’, “How Plants Grow”, 
“Different Mulches” and “Pests 
and Problems” with excellent 
coverage for all climatic zones. 
: The section on “Books, 
: Magazines and Sources” will be 
particularly helpful for out-of- 
town gardeners. 

The author's drawings help 
to clarify the text and will be a 


boon to beginners. But the 
:; : drawing of two plum trees, one 
: deeper than occurs naturally; | 
: this is so in the case of ‘Lady : 


nectarine tree, a tamarillo, rasp- 
berries and a grapevine in tubs 


: on the first floor verandah of an 
: inner city terrace house would 
: want to make me check the 
: Australian gardeners could be : 
' ground RGG site before 
: their English roses if they use 
© this book to select them, since 
: hot sun can reduce colour tone 
: considerably. The second point 
: is the listing of ‘Gruss an : 
: Aachen’ as an English rose. 
: Austin has persisted with this ; 
: warning — mulch collecting 
: logues for many years, but the 
: rose was bred by F. Gedulgig | 
: in Germany in 1909 and is : 
if anything, a | 
: by Robert Boden; illustrated by 
: Gillian Hills; published by 

: Kangaroo Press, 1993; 

: mp $19.95 

: Reviewed by: Noel Lothian 


loading capacity of any above 


attempting an orchard in tubs, 
All in all, a good, common- 
sense, practical and informative 
guide to an enjoyable and pro- 
ductive lifestyle. Sandra 
Clayton’s enthusiasm is infec- 
tious, although I should add a 


becomes compulsive! 


FAVOURITE CANBERRA 
TREES 


In 1962 L.D. Pryor published 


: a book Trees in Canberra 
: which gave a summary and 
: descriptions of the various 

“A comprehensive look at a 
form of gardening which can : 
be undertaken by all ages and 
: all abilities, at minimum cost in 
| expenditure and physical | 
: strain”. Having myself been a : 
“mulch gardener” for over 30 : 
: years I can wholeheartedly | 
: described 30 of his favourite 
: trees that are planted in 


species growing in Canberra at 
that date, Since then there have 
been a few other publications. 
Now Robert Boden, one-time 
Director of the National 
Botanic Gardens in Canberra 
and now an environmental 
consultant, has listed and 
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Canberra’s streets and parks. 
The list includes both native : 
and exotic and some are ; 
unusual. There are not many : 
places where Pinus patula : 
(Mexican Yellow Pine), | 
Liriodendron tulipifera (Tulip 
Tree), Albizzia julibrissin (Silk: 
Tree), Eucalyptus cinerea : 
(Argyle Apple) and Grevillea : 
robusta (Silky Oak) can suc- : 
cessfully be used in both | 
: Available from Florilegium 


Streets and parks. 


One of the reasons why : 
street tree planting in Canberra 
is so noteworthy is because | Reviewed by: Tim North 
there are no overhead wires to; 
interfere with their natural 
form, so street trees can | 
become street trees and not the 
severely pruned scarecrows SO ; 
often seen elsewhere. And | 
because Canberra is situated in 
a frost bowl, success is | 
achieved by selecting native 
and exotic species which are | 


frost hardy. 

The book is divided into sea- 
sons, which emphasises one of 
the criteria for selection. The 


text includes details of histori- : 


cal importance, growth and | 
: was the foremost American : 
autumn foliage or berries) as practitioner of the formal gar- 
: den revival espoused in : 
England by Reginald Blomfield: 
| (The Formal Garden in : 
England, 1892), who described: 
the work of such as William ; 
Robinson as “the fuzzy work of 
‘by Melissa McGroarty and 


In USA Platt was at variance | Noelle Weatherley; published 


with “the father of landscape 
architecture”, Frederick Law : 
Olmsted, who used irregular 
and varied forms to create a = mp $19.95 
naturalised landscape. Not sur- Reviewed by: Deidre Mowat 
prisingly, therefore, his book, © 


notable habit (flowering, 


well as cultural requirements. 
These are clearly set out and : 
are supported by beautiful and 
detailed coloured illustrations 
by Gillian Hills, who is well : 
known for her illustrated sta- 
tionery and greeting cards. : 
These show the main character : 
of the species and there is also: 
a black and white sketch to | 
show the mature shape of the : 
tree. The text is most informa- : 
tive and very pleasant reading. 
The type and illustrations are | 
clear, the overall production 
excellent and the colour illus- 
trations an extra bonus. | 
Although the selection of trees: 
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is for Canberra’s climate and 
soil the information given 
makes this book recommended 


reading for anyone interested 
: years Edith Wharton’s Italian 
: Villas and their Gardens. The : 
: Italian influence can be seen in | more sanguine view, realising 
: many of the great estate gar- : 
: dens created in USA in the first 
: three decades of this century. 


in trees. 


ITALIAN GARDENS 

by Charles A. Platt; first pub- 
lished by Harper in 1894, this 
edition by Sagapress 
Inc/Timber Press Inc with an 
overview by Keith N. Morgan. 


Pres, PO Box 644, Rozelle, 
NSW 2039; rrp $55.00 


amateurs”. 


when published in 1894, met 
with some controversy; it was 
especially harshly treated by 
Charles Eliot, a partner in 


Olmsted's firm. It did, however, 
: fit into a pattern of increasing 
: interest in Italy throughout the 


USA and preceded by just ten 


Platt did not attempt to do 


: anything more than describe 
: the existing state of the gar- 
: dens; he does not go into their : 
: history or their original config- 
: uration. Most of his descrip- 
tions are brief, no more than | 
one and a half pages in some : 
instances, For today's readers, | 
who have access to such clas- : 


sics as Georgina Masson’s 


recently published works of 


American garden design in the 
and very interesting “overview” 
of Platt’s book. 

GROWING INTO 


CHILDREN 


with the Royal Horticultural 
Society of Victoria, 1993; 


: carefully composed Jekyllian 
: borders or grubby hands 
: wrenching off the first flower 
: Of some perennial I'd grown 
: from seed. Several years (and 


two children) later I have a 


our children are the next gen- 


: eration of gardeners and we 
: would do well to introduce 
: them to gardening at an early 
: age, both as a potential source 
: of personal satisfaction and to 


encourage a broader environ- 
mental awareness. How to do 


: this is the subject of this book. 


It is divided into two parts, 
The first is addressed to the 
parents of young children (pre- 
sumably preschool age) and 


: has a variety of simple and 
: Italian Gardens and the more : 


interesting garden activities, 


: stories about plants and guide- 
Geoffrey Jellicoe, these nine- : 
teen vignettes, with contempo- 
rary photographs and some : 
etchings and drawings, are a : 
: trifle disappointing. One does, : 
- however, need to look at this : 
: book in its historical context, : 

| for the influence it had on : 
Charles A. Platt (1861-1933) 
: early 20th century. Keith N. : 
Morgan contributes a lucid : 


lines about safety in the gar- 
den. The basic gardening infor- 
mation will also be helpful to 
parents keen to learn. 

The rest of the book is 
addressed to older children, 
though it is unclear what age 
group. The text covers a lot of 


: ground in terms of plant func- 


tions, soils, propagation, plant 
care and ecosystems, all pre- 


: sented as clearly and simply as 
: possible. The nature of the 
: material, however, means it 
: must often be quite technical 
GARDENING WITH YOUR | 


so the text requires a good 


: level of reading ability. Also 
: there are no spatial chapter 
: divisions which could be a little 
by Hyland House in association 


daunting for young readers. 
Fortunately, interspersed 


: with the text, there are many 
_ practical and enjoyable projects 
: and experiments, presented in 
: In my pre-parenthood days 
: the idea of “children in the gar- 
_ den” conjured up horrifying 
: visions of footballs being : garden, attracting birds, a 


: kicked into the middle of my : worm farm, growing vegetables 


a clear step-by-step way within 


: boxes separated from the main 
: text. Ideas like making a cactus 
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and making a “chain plant” : 
(instead of a chain letter) with | 
a spider plant are included. : 
Droll line cartoons and pictures 


drawn by children are used 


appeal to younger readers. 


contribution. 


A GARDEN HERITAGE: A 
120 MINUTE VIDEO 
Made by Hedgehog 
Productions in conjunction 
with the BBC; available from 
Specialty Seeds, Hawthorn 
Park, Chanters Lane, Tylden, 
Vic 3444; $35 plus postage. 


Reviewed by: Donyale Harrison 

Picture softly lit herbaceous : 
borders, rolling stretches of : 
wildflowers and woodland : 
groupings of trees and shrubs. 
People this scene with wordy ; 
presenters, knowledgeable : 
head gardeners and aged aris- | 
tocracy. Now package it ona | 
videotape and you have a fairly | 
: Reviewed by: Fermi de Sousa 


good idea of A Garden 
Heritage. 
The footage is taken from 
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TV’s Gardener's World. It is a 
marvellous tape for watching, 
the TV equivalent of those 
sumptuous coffee table books. 


: There are few pleasanter ways 
throughout, although perhaps : 
more colourful pictures might 
: of England. We are taken 

Older children could proba- | 
bly work their way through the : 
book unaided, but its greatest | 
value will be achieved if it is 
used collaboratively between 
parents and children. Parents : 
who are vague on gardening | 
theory will find the clear expla- 
nations most helpful. Because 
it contains theory as well as : 
enjoyable projects, this book is: 
more useful than children’s gar- 
dening books which concen- | 
trate on one or the other. Even : 
if their enthusiasm for garden- 
ing wanes, I believe the knowl- : 
edge they will gain will resur- : 
face when eventually they have 
their own gardens and to this : 
end this book makes a worthy : 
: Tex are looked at briefly. 


to spend a rainy day than two 
hours touring the great gardens 


through twelve of them, rang- 


of course Hidcote. 

The camera work is sympa- 
thetic and more than makes up 
for the occasional intrusive 
commentary by some of the 
presenters. Most of the gardens 
are shown on gentle summer 
days and they inspire both 
delight and profound envy. 


be done given a few genera- 
tions of hard work, 30 feet high 
camellias (Abbotsbury), a 200 
year old fig (Raby Castle) and 
rare rhododendrons every- 
where. The National Collec- 
tions of Sambucus, Cornus and 


This video will whet the 


: appetite for a tour of the real 
: thing, and all the gardens are 
: open to the public and there 
: are listings of details such as 
: address, how to get there, 
: times open and so on. But 
if you are not planning on 
: travel, at about 1% of the cost 


this makes an economical 
substitute. 


ROSEMARY VEREY’S 
GARDEN PLANS 
photographs by Andrew 
Lawson; watercolours by Jean 
Sturgis; published by Angus 
and Robertson, 1993; 

mp $39.95. 


At first glance it would be 
er glossy coffee table book from 


THE 


' overseas productions is the dif- 
: ficulty in translating them to the | 
: Southern Hemisphere. How- | 
: ever, most of these plans would 
- be suitable for our cool to tem- | 
' perate areas and the garden | 
: designed for Jacksonville in 
: Florida may well survive further 
easy to dismiss this as yet anoth- 

late 1980s recordings of BBC : 
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: overseas. Why should we both- | 
: er with it? Because the author is 
: one of the most respected of 
: modern English garden writers? : 
: Because the photography is | 
: superb and its reproduction | 
: excellent? Because the text is | 
: clear, concise and well written? 
: Because Elton John’s garden is 
ing from Rosemoor in Devon : included”? 
to Carae Gardens in Argyll, and 
- will be pleased with the book’s 
: presentation, its content and the 
: ideas it can inspire. The author 
shares with us gardens she has 
: designed, although she admits 
' not all have eventuated as she | 
: had envisaged and some are 
: yet to develop their full 
: potential. 
The gardens all show what can | 
: Formal Herb Garden’, “A : 
: Minimum Upkeep Garden”, “A 
: Drought Tolerant Knot Garden” 
' and “A Productive Potager”, 
: there appears to be something | 
: for everyone. But this is defi- | | 
: nitely not for someone looking : 
: for a “how to” book. We are | 
: shown a variety of gardens as: 
: drawn and then photographed, 
: but we are not given the “nitty- : 
: gritty” on clearing, levelling, set- 
| ting out and settling in the : 
: plants and omaments that make 
: them work. This is a book of : 
: designs to be admired, evaluat- 
: ed, adapted and then stored in 
: the memory on the chance that 
: some ideas may be applied to : 
: your own outdoor space. 


Whatever your reason you | 


With chapters such as “A | 


A main criticism of such : 


north (it seems a shame that 


: only two pages were allotted | 
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that garden while Elton John’s 
rated 24). Most of the plants 
used are now available in nurs- 
eries here though some may 
require a bit of detective work 
to locate. 

If you like pretty pictures and 
personal experience this may 
suit your tastes; in any case it 


: looks good on the coffee table. 


The only error I could detect 
was the mislabelling of the 
photo of Salvia patens on page 


: 107 as S. uliginosa. 


REGINALD FARRER, 
DALESMAN, PLANT 
HUNTER AND GARDENER 
Edited by John Illingworth and 


: Jane Routh; published by the 
Centre for North-west Regional 
Studies, University of Lancaster, 
1991; distributed by Florilegium 
Press; rrp $25.00. 


This collection of essays by 
such notable contributors as 
Professor William Stearn (who 
also writes the Introduction), 


' Brent Elliott, Tony Schilling and 


Audrey Le Lievre, may not add 


: a great deal to our understand- 


ing of this enigmatic character 
apart from a collection of his 
letters, most of them to his 


: mother, from the private family 


archive. The essays are, howev- 
er, scholarly and cover a wide 
range of topics, from “Plant 
Collecting and Imperialism” to 
“Farrer and the Victorian Rock 
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Garden”, from Farrer’s herbari- 
um collection to the plant : 
names which commemorate : 
him. Even if these do not quite : 
fulfill the editors’ claim that | 
they “offer the first comprehen- 
sive view of the lasting signifi- 
cance of his (Farrer's) work”, 
they are at least an informative 
: brought potatoes, corn, quinine, 
: magnolia and dahlia. 
The result was that Spain pro- | 
| duced fascinating gardens that | 
: generally reflected the origins : 
‘ and traditions present in : 
: ments of city homes, where : 


and interesting read. 


THE GARDENS OF SPAIN 
photographs by Michael 
George; text by Consuelo M. 
Correcher; published by 


Abrams, distributed in Australia 
: sance itself had its impact, : 
' revealing itself in grand gardens, : 
- but] found the comments about | 


by Thames and Hudson, 
trp $89.95 
Reviewed by: John Patrick 


There seems to be no end to 
the colourful and glossy books: 
being published about gardens. 
While we have not yet seen the 
publication of The Private : 
Gardens of Flinders Island we | 
do seem to have been offered 
: dens, The 1920s and 1930s saw : 
the creation of many gardens 
that mistook a superficial his- 
toricism for the true Spanish | 
i ing of architecture and garden 
: to establish a whole where each : 
in this book (their locations are 
shown in a map at the back of 
the book), I found many unin- 
spiting. Those that did set the 
spine tingling were those that 
reflected Spanish tradition, that 
of the complex heritage from 
Rome, Islam and medieval : 
Christianity, and some of these, 
like the private residence | 
modern, : 
designed strangely enough by 
Englishman Russell Page, while 
others are historic, inevitably: 
Alhambra among them. In con- : 
trast there were many that left: 
me cold, many created by ; 
money and in the best of | 
“taste”, others where planting is 
' confused and muddy offering 


an extraordinary range of inspi- 
rational books, in many of : 
which the quality of the pho- : 
tographs compensates for a 
sparse text. The Gardens of : 
Spain is the second major book 
on this subject. It is most wel- 
come to Australians, for here is : 
a book about gardens in a cli- : 
mate in parts not dissimilar to 


our own. 
In many 


ples who have settled in Spain, 
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respects the | 
Introduction provides the most: 
illuminating part of the book. 
Here the many influences on : 
the Spanish garden are briefly 
enumerated; firsty the native 
flora, relatively restricted in size 
but including the Holm Oak ; 
(Quercus ilex), Cork Oak (Q. 
suber), English oak (Q. robur) 
and olives, but secondly and | 
more significantly from the : 
viewpoint of designed gardens, 
the influences of the many peo- 
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most importantly the Romans 
and Moors but also Phoenicians, 
Iberians, Greeks, Carthaginians, 
Berbers and Jews from the 
south and Celts, Vandals, Suevi, 


plants from the Spanish Empire, 
notably from the Americas, 


Spanish history. The Renais- 


the 20th century illuminating: 


“By the end of the 19th century, 


the introduction of plants from 


abroad had permanently modi- | 
fied the plantings of the Spanish 
: tempting and fleeting glimpses : 
: through metal grilles into court- : 


garden. The 20th century has 
not been kind to Spanish gar- 


spirit”. 
Looking in detail at gardens 


Sotogrande are 


: no sense of place and little : 
: style, where a failure to under- 
: stand plants as a design material : 
: had resulted in an uninspired 
: muddle. 
Alani and Visigoths from the | 
north. The introduction of : 
Firstly, that as the introduction 
: suggests, the modern gardens of 


So what are the impressions 
left from this beautiful book? 


Spain offer little that is new and 


courtyards that are integral ele- 


charm, colour and interest are 


: all effectively displayed. The 
overriding beauty of these gar- : 
: dens stems from delectable pat- : 
terns of light and shade, from 
: pattern not just from plants but 
also from the extravagant and : 


fascinating use of paving, from 


yards where fountains and pots 
provide colour and life, from 
framed views across cities and 
countryside and from the blend- 


_ reopened to the personality of 
: the site. 


Given opportunity, I would 
leave tomorrow to enjoy the 


: gardens of Spain past; the 
: Alhambra, Generalife, the court- 
: yards of Granada and patios of 
: Cordoba, carefully avoiding the 
: new gardens of Marbella, de- 
3 : void of charm and personality, 

; many are uninspiring, yet to : 
balance this there are a number : 
of marvellous older gardens, : 
: many of them simple patios and: 


This book is beautifully pro- 
duced but would have benefit- 
ed from horticultural editorial 
guidance. Botanical names are 


: frequently incorrectly written 


and often wrong, hedges of 


lavender, for example, are said 
: to be Santolina chaemacyparis- 


sus and there are no plans, use- 
ful for both the author and the 
reader to help to reinforce the 


form and character of a site. 


Such are small criticisms. Iam 


: only grateful to be introduced to 


the fountain in the cloister gar- 
den at Monasterio de Poblet 


: and wish somebody would set 
: to and remove the ivy from the 
: olive allee at 
: Ortigueira. Then, again, some 
: may find this romantic. 


Pazo de 


TWO MAJOR PUBLISHING ACHIEVEMENTS 
In 1980 Lothian Books commenced the huge task of publishing a 9- 
volume Encyclopaedia of Australian Plants, to be compiled by Rodger 


Elliot and David Jones. 


Volume 6 in the series, covering genera beginning with the letters K 
to M and describing over 1,400 species from 295 genera, was 
launched earlier this year. As Elliot and Jones have confined the work 
to plants suitable for cultivation, the series has great horticultural as 
well as botanical importance. Volume 4 in the series was reviewed by 
Glen Wilson in our issue of February/March 1987. 

Another monumental work, the 4-volume Flora of New South 
Wales, edited by Gwen Harden with the assistance of a team from 
the Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney and published by New South 
Wales University Press, was completed late last year after eleven 
years work. In launching the final volume Professor Carrick Chambers, 
Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney, remarked that proba 
bly no other region in the world had such a comprehensive work on 
its own flora. Volumes | to 3 in the series were reviewed by Robyn 
Barker in our issue of May/July 1993. 


A LETTER[ 


: fill the last remaining seat! 


THEE 


- Nicholson and that night 


FROM 


Dear Tim, 
The clocks have gone back. 


held, is not the sort of place to 
: appear at looking bent and 
bedraggled. I arrived panting, 


steaming and embarrassed, to 


The speaker was Nigel 


: he told us all about his Ma 
: and Pa and the creation of 
: Sissinghurst. Their marriage 
: was an eccentric one; they 
: spent a great deal of time apart, 
: but their separate lifestyles 


: ation of the most romantic of 
: gardens. We were told how 
: Vita was 38 when she bought 


_ how its style was due to the 
: two sides of her character, the 


Hurrah! We have survived the : 
winter. Spring is here. The : 
country is awash with daffodils. : 
They seem to be flowering ear- : 
lier every year; indeed all four 
seasons seem to be advancing. = 
Last summer began early, 
autumn was early and the win- | 
ter too. For the most part it has 
been mild but the whole coun- 
try has had some snow at some : 
: programme, Classic FM. It is 

| attended one of the Garden : 
History Society’s excellent lec- 
tures in London on one of | 
those slushy snowy nights. By : 
the time I had trudged across a 
dark and bitterly cold St James 
Park I was both cold and very . 
wet and the Linnean Society, : 
where the lecture was to be | 


time, even here in the south. 


Julian Treyer- 


: quiet Kentish side and the pas- 


sionate Spanish side. The audi- 
ence was enraptured from the 
start! 

As spring is here there is 
much talk of gardens and gar- 
deners. Gardening matters 
even reached the dizzy heights 


Times. If ever the subject of 
gardening can cause a scandal 
then this was it. We have a 
new commercial classical music 


very successful and it swooped 
down on a disgruntled 
Gardeners’ Question Time 
spangled cast from right under 


the noses of the BBC Radio 


programme that has been 


" running since the 1950s. The 
: reason for the swoop was that 
' it was discovered that 35% of 
: its audience was over 65 and : 
© only 10% under 35. It was | 
: decided, therefore, to whoop : 
" up the programme a bit and 
' not surprisingly the panel grew 
: bolshy. So they absconded as 
: one to Classic FM! The BBC | 
_ hastily re-assembled another 
: four worthies, but it is not the 
' same - yet. 

: were intertwined with the cre- 


There is room for both, 


in stark contrast to his besuited 


Evans is an innovative garden designer who has received 
commissions in various parts of the world but works principally in the 
United Kingdom. He lives with his wife and two young children 


in the village of Hurstpiepoint, in Sussex. 


THE 


His ‘Letter from the UK’ is now a regular feature in 
The Australian Garden Journal. 
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years, and come to that I doubt 
whether what was said has 
changed much _ either. 
Following the presentation of 
medals for the best Chelsea 
exhibits and for long and faith- 
ful garden service it was an- 
nounced that the membership 


: of the RHS has doubled in ten 


years. During question time it 


: became evident that the com- 
: mon man is fed up with the 
' recent spate of changes in 
: plant nomenclature. The 
: though, because it is apparent 
- that there is a gardening boom : 
- over here (much as there | 
' Sissinghurst (for $24,000) and | seems to be in Australia). | 
- Magazines are a good indica- : 
‘ tion of this and over the last 
_ three years sales of monthly 
: magazines have increased from 
550,000 to over one million. I 
: would like to know where the : 
- first issue of My Garden maga- 
: zine is, though. It promised so: 
: much yet the first issue is three : 
: months late! 
of the leader column of The | 


Chrysanthemum Society secre- 
tary said that to a man they 
refused to be known as the 
Leucanthemposis Society. 

Mind you, chrysanthemum 
growers are an unusual breed. 
Mr Barry Stephenson, a former 
world leek growing champion, 
is considering taking legal 
action against Durham County 
Council because they have 
installed a street light which, in 
order to counter vandalism, 


: shines twenty four hours a day. 
The presidency of the Royal | 
: Horticultural Society passed 
' uneventfully from Robin 
: Herbert to Simon Hornby. The : to win any prizes this year as 
: new president has a sort of 
_ crumpled friendly face and at 
- the AGM he wore a striking | 
: tomato coloured. waistcoat | 
: under his tweed jacket that was 
panel and plucked the star | 


All that light is keeping his 
prize chrysanths awake at night 
and consequently he is unlikely 


they are all now stunted. 

In a few days, time we begin 
our garden visiting again. 
There are over 2,500 gardens 


| mentioned in the Yellow Book 
: this year, so there is much to 
: colleagues on the dais. The hall 
' at Vincent Square is huge and 
4's controllers. Gardeners’ : 
Question Time is a much loved 


look forward to and no time to 


: waste. I must dash... 
dusty and we all looked a little 
lost in it. The scene can have : 
: changed little in a hundred | 


With best wishes, 
Julian Treyer-Evans. 
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THE LANDSCAPE AUSTRALIA 


GARDEN DESIGN CONFERENCE, 1994 


hat will “Tomorrow's garden” 
look like? Will some typically 
Australian style emerge that 


separates our gardens from those of other 
continents? 

Twenty distinguished speakers, includ- 
ing four from USA, two from UK and one 
from Italy, contributed their views and in 
doing so covered a wide range of topics. 

But did they give us a clear-cut, com- 
posite answer to these two questions? To 
the first, perhaps not although a number of 
interesting ideas came up. To the second, 
the answer seems to be a qualified No. 

Helen Armstrong, in one of the most 
lucid and convincing talks of the entire 
conference, showed us how our multicul- 
tural society has spawned a diversity of 
ethnic styles; Italian, Lebanese, Greek — 
you name it, we have it, although 
Vietnamese and Cambodian are possibly 
still emergent. 

Peter Valder then spoke about an inter- 
national garden style, while Chairman 
Professor George Seddon, in summing up, 
referred to a supermarket of styles’, 
which, he added, will always be with us. 
Presumably there will be room for an 
Australian in the supermarket, so the 
answer to the second question is not an 
outright no. 

Can we find any common threads that 
run through this assortment of styles? 
Again George Seddon, who chaired the 
proceedings with customary brilliance, 
provided part of an answer. He referred to 
a ‘minimalist approach’, in which ‘less is 
more’, a simpler, starker, perhaps more 
abstract design, but, he said, there is a 
need to create a language to describe it 
more fully. 

It was the two Californian ladies, 
Topher Delaney and Pamela Burton, who 
gave us the most vivid and exciting pictor- 
ial examples of “tomorrow’s gardens”, 
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while James Hitchmough (our loss, 
England's gain) provided part of the lan- 
guage; ‘the sustainability garden’, ‘the nat- 
uralistic ecologically managed garden’. 
But, he warned, if we are going to create 
this sort of garden, we need to know a lot 
more about the ecology of plants. What it 
amounts to is that we are leaving behind 
what Hitchmough calls the ‘Victorian hor- 


ticultural ideal’, where you change the site 
to fit the plant, and moving into a situa- 
tion where we actually select the plant to 
fit the site, largely as found. 

These were just some of the highlights; 
there were others. Like John Brookes’ 
futuristic shapes, Geoff Sanderson’s 
sounds and scents (presented with some 
panache), Graham Pizzey’s birds and 
insects, Dirk Slotboom’s stunning foun- 
tains. Rodger Elliot and John Patrick spoke 
on Australian plants, Stephen Forbes on 
African and American ones, Robert Perry 
on Californian ones. Judith Rawlings 
spoke about the problem of ‘environmen- 
tal weeds’, Professor Abrami on the use of 
various paving materials, Simon Klose on 
the selection and siting of sculptures, 
Andrew Staker on xeric gardens. The 
more academic approach to garden design 


was provided by Professors Yencken, 
Seddon and Treib. 

The main value of a conference of this 
type is not that it gives us a clear picture 
of the future (one can hardly expect that 
in three days) but that it presents us with 
a welter of ideas, thoughts and visions 
that, over a period of time, we can piece 
together in our own way, like the pieces 
of a jig-saw puzzle. 

We are, as one speaker said, at a cross- 
roads in garden design. We are facing 
problems, in terms of ecology, sustainabil- 
ity, ime and money, that we did not have 
to face (or chose not to) in the past. That 
we are at least starting to accept the chal- 
lenge of “tomorrow’s garden” became 
very evident during the three days of the 
conference. This attitude contrasts with 
that apparent at the 1989 Garden Design 
Conference, where nostalgia was still an 
element. Tomorrow’s gardens will be 
different; just how different remains to 
be seen. 

The program was put together with 
great skill and understanding by Elizabeth 
Jacka, but the final credit has to go to 
Ralph Neale, publisher and editor of 
Landscape Australia. A year ago and in 
the middle of a recession, Ralph had the 
courage and conviction to propose a 
major conference, with international 
speakers. Some thought him mad, some 
no more than mildly eccentric. But in the 
end he packed the Leonda Conference 
Centre, by the River Yarra in Melbourne, 
to its limits and could have filled an even 
larger venue. 

It was, in many ways, a memorable 
conference, another milestone in our hor- 
ticultural and landscape history. 


by Tim NORTH 
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NO 
TREES, 


BUT? 


by Robert BODEN 


Fire is an integral part of an environment like this. 


lt is true that if there were no trees there would be no bushfires, but how 
much hotter in summer, colder in winter and windier throughout the year it 


would be without the shelter trees provide. 
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FIRE AND NATIVE PLANTS 

The horrendous bushfires experienced around Sydney and other 
parts of New South Wales early in 1994 once again emphasised the 
fact that wild fire is an integral part of much of Australia. Early 
European explorers often referred to burning, attributing much of it 
to the Aboriginal people. Patterns of burning certainly changed and 
frequency probably increased during the 40,000 years or more 
since Aborigines arrived in southern Australia. However there is 
strong evidence from studies of charcoal deposits in sediments that 
fires occurred in southern New South Wales at least 250,000 years 
ago. Clearly periodic burning occurred well before human occupa- 
tion of this continent. 

Many species from fire prone environments are adapted to recov- 
er from burning, while some appear to require heat to open fruits 
or crack hard seed coats. Many eucalypts and some other genera 
have woody underground swellings called lignotubers, containing 
dormant buds which shoot if top growth is destroyed by fire or 
otherwise removed. This characteristic, so valuable to the plant's 
survival, was a major obstacle for early settlers clearing land for 
crops and grazing, who found that regrowth “shot up as soon as 
your back was turned”. 

Most eucalypts and angophoras have dormant buds protected 
within the trunks and branches. When the crowns are destroyed 
the hormone which has been suppressing these buds is no longer 
active and the buds burst in profusion, producing bunches of 


shoots called epicormics. This “green fuzz” 
appeared on angophoras around Sydney within 
days of the fires even though no substantial rain 
had fallen (pers comm Ian Knight). 

Grass trees, Xanthorrhoea species, whose fine 
crowns of leaves were burnt soon produced fresh 
green shoots. Research has shown that flowering 
of grass trees is stimulated by burning and a pro- 
lific flowering may be expected next season. 

Native banksias and hakeas have hard woody 
fruits which protect their seeds from the heat of 
fires but which open and shed abundantly onto 
the ashbed soon after the fire has passed. Most 
wattles have seeds with hard coats which require 
heat to crack them and allow moisture to enter to 
stimulate germination. 

Tolerance to fire is usually accompanied by 
highly flammable leaves many of which fall dur- 
ing summer forming a dry, highly combustible 
litter layer. Some species also produce long loose 
bark strands which may burn readily and be 
blown forward, starting spot fires well ahead of 
Top: Eucalypts have the greatest capacity to recover from fire. the main fire front. Under extreme conditions 


_offer good protection. burning bark has been found up to 40 km ahead 
of a fire front. 


Above: Large deciduous trees with dense spreading crowns .. 
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FIRE IN THE AUSTRALIAN 
ENVIRONMENT 
This is the southern Australian environment and “people who 


major cities must accept that fire is an integral part of that environ- 
ment” (Cheney, 1985). Such an unequivocal statement may be hard 
to accept by those people who lost homes and cherished posses- 
sions in the recent bushfires, but it is the stark reality. 

Phil Cheney, who heads the CSIRO Bushfire Research Unit and 
has spent most of his research life studying fire behaviour, warns 
that “... in south-eastern Australia about one fire season in five is 
really severe and damaging fires are widespread”. He stresses the 
need for people who live in fire prone areas to understand how 
fires behave and to learn the measures which may be taken to min- 
imise the impact of wild fires under extreme conditions. 

Many of these measures which relate to house design and 


in other publications, however some aspects of the selection, siting 
to a national garden journal. 


SPECIES SELECTION 


were less. 


The intensity of the 1983 fires and their community impact result- 
ed in many investigations, inquiries and post-fire analyses. Several 
of these examined the effect of trees and tree planting on fire | 
behaviour and the response of different trees to fire. These studies: 
resulted in reports and recommendations on species which should: 
: Victorian Department of Conservation and Environment as hard to 


not be planted close to homes and those which can be used with 


discretion (Forests Commission of Victoria, 1983; Morley, 1983; 
Green et al, 1985; Simpfendorfer, 1987; Australian Plant Study 
: those with high oil content in their leaves or which hold dead 
: leaves in the crown are highly flammable. Roman Cypress 
: (Cupressus sempervirens ‘Stricta’) fared particularly badly in the 
- recent Sydney fires because of the fine dry litter on the soil 
: beneath, dead leaves held in the crown and the habit of holding 
» branches low to the ground (pers comm Ian Knight), Many became 
: flaming torches. The pattern of growing Roman Cypresses close to 
: homes, often beneath the eaves, is particularly dangerous. 


Group, 1990; and Country Fire Authority, Victoria, 1990). 

Reports emphasised that given the right conditions all trees will 
burn and Simpfendorfer (1987) believed the term “fire resistance” is 
misleading. He favoured the terms: 

1. “Suppression” — the ability of trees to slow the advance of a 
fire by reducing wind velocity and filtering out airborne embers. 
This applies particularly to the establishment of windbreaks on 
tural properties where a permeable windbreak reduces wind speed 


by 50% in a leeward zone located a distance of three to five times; 
: interest in most ornamental conifers, possibly due to their fire 
: record. However sales have improved in windbreak conifers even 
: though they are equally susceptible to fire. Ben Swane also reports 
that buyer resistance occurred with large native trees following the 
: severe storm in Sydney in 1991. Many home owners were faced 
_ with large costs for the removal of fallen trees. Re-planting has seen 
: sales increase in smaller native trees and exotics such as Black 


the shelterbelt height away. To ensure the wind is deflected over 
and not around the shelterbelt it should have a continuous length 
20 to 25 times its height. 

2. “Tolerance” — the capacity of trees to tolerate fire passing 
through them without severely scorching or igniting crowns. Large 
single deciduous trees with dense spreading crowns but no accu- 
mulated dead wood or stringy bark offer good protection. The 
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: normal water content of leaves of most Australian trees is low, 
: about 80 to 150% of dry weight. By contrast deciduous trees may 
- have leaves whose water content is 250 to 400% of dry weight. 

choose to live in the country or in the bushland surrounding our: 


3. “Recovery” — the ability of burnt trees to re-shoot or re-estab- 


lish themselves after fire. Eucalypts have the greatest capacity to 
: recover by shooting from the crown, however exotics such as 
- Canary Island Pine (Pinus canariensis), Redwoods (Sequoia, 
- Sequoiadendron and Metasequoia), Larch (Larix spp) and Swamp 
- Cypress (Taxodium spp) also have this ability well developed. They 
: are able to shoot from dormant buds in the trunk and branches, 
© even if the crown is destroyed by fire. Many commonly planted 
: non-coniferous trees can recover from fire damaged crowns provid- 
' ed the bark of the lower trunk has not been so badly burnt that the 
: wood below is exposed for most of the circumference. In such 
" cases there may be a flush of growth after the fire but without ade- 
: quate conducting tissue to support it decline soon follows. 

“housekeeping” in the broad sense are more appropriately covered 


These terms are linked to the “before fire”, “during fire” and 


' “after fire” conditions. 
and care of trees in home gardens in fire prone areas is appropriate 


Features of plants providing some protection from fire include: 


: ¢ high salt content of leaves, eg athel (Tamarix aphylla), native 


saltbushes (Rbagodia and Atriplex) and bluebush (Maireana); 


¢ high moisture content of leaves, eg Pittosporum species and 
The devastating 1983 fires in Victoria and South Australia which 
resulted in 75 human deaths and loss of 2,569 homes occurred: 
largely on a single day of extreme weather conditions following a 
long drought. By contrast, the New South Wales fires occurred over 
more than a week but the losses in terms of lives and property 
: ¢ low volatile oil content of leaves; 


many deciduous trees including Black Mulberry (Morus nigra). 
One Sydney family believes that advice obtained at a Bush Fire 
Prevention course in 1990 helped to save their home from fire 
the following year. This advice included planting Pittosporum 
and Morus, 


¢ thick bark protecting stems and dormant buds, eg Canary Island 
Pine (Pinus canariensis); 

¢ dense crown which suppresses weed growth beneath, eg 
Peppercorn Tree (Schinus molle). 
Native and introduced trees and shrubs described by the 


burn are listed in Table 1. 
By contrast to trees and shrubs with the above characteristics 


Well known Sydney nurseryman, Ben Swane, reports a decline in 
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TABLE 1 


PLANTS WHICH ARE HARD TO BURN 


INTRODUCED PLANTS THAT ARE HARD TO BURN 


INDUDE: 

Acer campestre 

Acer negundo 

Acer platanoides 

Acer pseudoplatanus 
Aesculus hippocastanum 
Alnus jorulensis 
Caladendron capense 
Castanea dentata 
Castanea sativa 

Celtis occidentalis 
Ceratonia siliqua 
Cercis siliquastrum 
Cinnamonium camphora 
Coprosma repens 
Cornus capitata 
Corynocarpus laevigatus 
Elaeagnus angustifolia 
Fagus sylvatica 
Fraxinus spp. 
Griselina littoralis 

lex aquililolium 
Laurus nobills 
Liriodendron tulipifera 
Olea europaea 
Photinia glabra 
Photinia serrulata 
Pittosporum eugenioides 
Plantanus orientalis 
Populus spp. 

Prunus laurocerasus 
Prunus lusitanica 
Quercus canariensis 
Quercus cerris 
Quercus ilex 

Quercus robur 

Salix babylonica 
Schinus molle 

Sorbus aucuparia 
Tamarix aphylla 

Tilia cordata 

Ulmus spp. 


Common Maple 
Box-Elder Maple 
Norway Maple 
Sycamore 

Horse Chestnut 
Evergreen Alder 
Cape Chestnut 
Amercian Chestnut 
Sweet Chestnut 
Hackberry 

Carob 

Judas Tree 
Camphor Laurel 
Mirror Bush 
Evergreen Dogwood 
New Zealand Laurel 
Russian Olive 
Common Beech 
Ash 

New Zealand Broadleaf 
Holly 

Laurel 

Tulip Tree 

Olive 

Red-leaf Photinia 
Chinese Hawthorn 
Tarata 

Plane 

Poplar 

Cherry Laurel 
Portugal Laurel 
Algerian Oak 
Turkey Oak 

Holm Oak 

English Oak 
Weeping Willow 
Pepper Tree 
Rowan 

Athel 

Linden 

Elms 


THE MORE FIRE RESISTANT NATIVE TREES AND 


SHRUBS INCLUDE: 
Acacia baileyana 
Acacia cyclops 

Acacia glandulicarpa 
Acacia howittii 

Acacia iteaphylla 
Acacia melanoxylon 
Acacia pravissima 
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Cootamundra Wattle 

West Australia Coastal Waltle 
Hairy Pod Wattle 

Sticky Wattle 

Gawler Range Walue 
Blackwood 

Ovens Wattle 


Acacia prominens 
Acacia terminalis 

Acacia vestita 

Acmena smithii 

Agonis juniperina 
Angophora costata 
Atriplex spp 
Brachychiton populneus 
Casuarina cristata 
Casuarina cunninghamiana 
Eucalyptus maculata 
Ficus macrophylla 
Hakea salicifolia 

Hakea suaveolens 
Heterodendrum aleilolium 
Lagunaria patersonii 
Melaleuca lanceolata 
Melia azedarach 
Myoporum insulare 
Pittosperum undulatum 
Tristania conferta 


Golden Rain Wattle 
Cedar Wattle 
Hairy Wattle 
Lilly Pilly 
Juniper Myrtle 
Apple Jack 
Saltbush 
Kurrajong 

Belah 

River She-Oak 
Spotted Gum 
Moreton Bay Fig 
Willow Hakea 
Sweet Hakea 
Cattlebush 
Pyramid Tree 
Moonah 

White Cedar 
Boobialla 

Sweet Pittosperum 
Brush Box 


GROUND COVER PLANTS THAT ARE HARD TO BURN 


INCLUDE: 

Ajuga reptans 

Atriplex spp. 

Carpobrotus spp. 
Coprosma ‘kirkii’ 
Delosperma ‘alba’ 
Drosanthemum floribundum 
Gazania spp. 

Hedera spp. 
Helianthemum spp. 
Kennedia spp. 

Kochia spp. 

Lampranthus multiradiatus 
Myoporum parvifolium 
Portulacaria spp. 
Pelargonium spp. 
Rhagedia spp. 


Rosmarinus officinalis prostratus 


Santolina spp. 
Sedum spp. 
Verbena peruviana 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT: 


Bugle 
Saltbush 
Pigface 


Gazanias 

Clinging lypes of Ivy 
Sunroses 

Coral Peas 
Bluebushes 
Noonflower 
Creeping Myoporum 
Jade Plants 
Pelargoniums 
Saltbush 

Rosemary (prostrate form) 
Lavender Cotton 
Stonecrops 


This information is drawn from the publication Tree Selection for 
Fire Prone Areas Department of Conservation and Environment 
Victoria. , 


Locust (Robinia spp), Tupelo (Nyssa 
sylvatica) and Magnolias. 

With the exception of a few tropical 
species all eucalypts are evergreen, 
however there is a continual pattern 
of leaf death and replacement. Many 
of the eucalypts in the Sydney region 
were carrying dead leaves or had 
dropped dry leaves at the time of the 
fires. Similarly bark shed from 
smooth-barked eucalypts and 
angophoras had accumulated at the 
bases of the trees, adding to the fuel 
load. 

Under the extremely strong wind 
conditions loose fibrous bark on tree 
trunks which caught fire were blown 
off alight, to start other fires. Bark type 
is therefore important and preference 
should be given to planting tree 
species with smooth non-shedding or 
very tightly held rough bark. 

Other observations suggested that 
surface mulches such as pine bark 
produced abundant smoke, adding to 
the difficulty of access and finding 
burning debris. It is generally accepted that most homes are lost 
when burning debris remaining after the fire front has passed 
through is not extinguished quickly. Dense ground covering plants 
are generally superior to exposed mulch as far as fire is concerned 
and a range of suitable species is included in Table 1. 


SUMMARY 

The changes to the environment brought about by urbanisation 
are so great that the vast majority of Australian homes are at greater 
risk from a fire starting in the kitchen stove than a bushfire. 
However the attractions of a bushland setting, particularly if accom- 
panied by water or mountain views, have considerable appeal for 
many people. Often this bushland is highly altered through inva- 
sion by weedy species such as privet, lantana, blackberry and gar- 
den escapees. Urban bushland also often becomes a dumping 
ground for garden waste which increases the fire hazard. 

People who choose this lifestyle and those who might find them- 
selves living on the urban fringe initially are wise to take greater 
care in the selection and placement of trees in their gardens than 
those in the inner suburbs. Similarly they should pay more atten- 
tion to tree care including removal of dead branches and litter 
accumulating on the ground, in guttering and against the house. 
These precautions are part of a total awareness of bushfire risk and 
should not outweigh the benefits of shade, shelter, amenity and 
aesthetic pleasure which trees bring to the home and garden. 
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Dense ground covering plants are generally superior to exposed mulch as far as fire is 
concerned. 
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The Lily and the Lotus, two splendid 
representatives of Flora, the Roman 
Goddess of Flowers and Spring, 
have been used as peculiar 
expressions of purity and spirituality 


in many myths and legends 


throughout history. 


ANCIENT SYMBOLS OF FLORA 


P Andiniyte [2 
by Winifred WAHLBERG 


sense invoking profound insights of the sublime, while 

the lotus signifies to the contemplative mind the concep- 
tive and generative powers of the world emerging from dark- 
ness to light. The origin of the metamorphosis of the nymph 
Lotis, flying from Priapus into the ‘aquatic Lotos’ is attributed to 
the mythology of India as references to these flowers often 
occur in the poetry of the Eastern legends. Priapus was the Pan 
of Mysia, in Asia Minor, who presided over the fecunding of 
fields and flocks, the raising of bees, fishing, and the culture of 
the vine; thus we find his phallic image placed within the 
orchards and gardens he protected. 


T= pure elegant form of the lily provides an aesthetic 


Above: A stained glass window in Canterbury Cathedral, 
England, showing white lilies adorning the Virgin and Child. 


Left: Lotus lilies on capital of a limestone column in a temol 
at Abu Simbel, Faye dedicated to Hathor, goddess Steve 
and love, and Nofretari, the deified wife of Ramesses. 
(Author's photos) 


THE LILY 


This beautiful and fragrant flower not 
only represents divinity, purity and abun- 
dance but also a love which is complete 
in its perfection, charity and benediction. 
As a herald to spring the ‘Lily of the 
Valley’ was one of the first flowers of the 
year to appear in the Holy Land, so it 
became a natural symbol for the Advent 
of Christ. It was held in mysterious vener- 
ation by peoples of all nations and times, 
having a special sanctity attached to it by 
the early Persians. Frequently mentioned 
in the Old Testament as the lotus lily of 
Egypt and India, it was an emblem of 
purity and peace, occupying a prominent 
place among the temple adornments. 

In Christian symbolism the lily, with its 
white flowers and sweet scent, was an 
emblem of purity and identified as the 
flower of the Virgin and symbol of her 
Immaculate Conception. Many of the 
scenes of the Annunciation painted dur- 
ing the Renaissance period shows the 
Angel Gabriel holding a lily, or else a lily 
in a vase is placed between him and the 
Virgin so the lily also becomes an 
attribute of Gabriel. 

A typical representation of the lily, the 
fleur-de-lis emblem, was chosen by King 
Clovis to signify his purification through 
baptism, thereby inaugurating this flower 
as the standard logos of the kings of 
France. The fleur-de-lis is associated with 
the Merovingian line of the Franks 
through which the Blood of Christ is sup- 
posed to have passed on from Mary 
Magdalene. 

The lily has been recognised as a sym- 
bol of greatness and sovereignty by all 
peoples in many places. The French royal 
coat of arms consisted of three golden 
lilies on a blue ground. Although 
employed as an emblem of the House of 
Bourbon the fleur-de-lis was never exclu- 
sively theirs, being much older than the 
form in which it is used in heraldry at the 
present time. Some of the other great 
French families also bore them on their 
shields. 

An interesting description of the holy 


flower is found on page 256 in W.M. - 
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Thomson's The Land and the Book written 
in 1870. This little brook we are crossing 
comes from Ijon, by Abel. It is associated 
in my experience with the beautiful 
Huleh lily, the flower, as I believe, men- 
tioned by our Lord in that delightful 
exhortation to trust in the kind care of our 
Heavenly Father. This Huleh lily is very 
large, and the three inner petals meet 
above and form a gorgeous canopy, such 
as art never approached and king never 
sat under, even in his utmost glory. And 
when I met this incomparable flower in 
all its loveliness among the oak woods 
around the northern base of Tabor and 
on the hills of Nazareth, where our Lord 


In Christian symbolism 
the lily, with its white 
flowers and sweet 
scent, was an emblem 
of purity ... 


spent his youth, I felt assured that it was 
to this that he referred. We call it Huleh 
lily because it was here that it was first 
discovered. Its botanical name, if it has 


one, I am unacquainted with, and am not - 


anxious to have any other than that 
which connects it with this neighbour- 
hood. I suppose also that it is this identi- 
cal flower to which Solomon refers in his 
Song of Songs: “I am the rose of Sharon 
and the lily of the valleys. As the lily 
among thorns, so is my love among the 
daughters”. The bride, comparing her 
beloved to a roe or a young hart, sees 
him feeding among the lilies. Our flower 
delights most in the valley, but is found 
also on the mountains. It grows among 
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thorns, and I have sadly lacerated my 
hands in extricating it from them. No 
other can be in higher contrast than the 
luxuriant, velvety softness of this lily and 
the crabbed, tangled hedge of thorns 
around it. 

“Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin; and yet I say unto you that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these”(Matthew 6, xxviii, 
xxix), The expression ‘lilies of the field’ 
implies they were wild flowers growing in 
the surrounding region of Nazareth. A 
comparison with the regal robes of 
Solomon suggests that they may not have 
been white but coloured because accord- 
ing to one source the flower which 
clothed the Galilean hillsides in spring 
was the scarlet anemone, A. coronaria. 

The name Nazareth is the Hebrew 
word for a flower, and was usually a ref- 
erence to the lily, so the name Jesus of 
Nazareth literally means ‘Jesus, the 
Flower’, or ‘the Lily’, signifying ‘Jesus, the 
pure one’, It is not surprising then to 
learn that the body of the Initiate is often 
referred to as a ‘flower body’. We find by 
observing the order of things in the natur- 
al world that man’s place in evolution is 
between the flower kingdom and the 
gods, which suggests that the body of the 
new race will be a beautiful and fragrant 
flower body. 


THE LOTUS 

This exotic plant was the first flower to 
appear on earth. Its name has been 
vaguely applied to various species of 
plants widely celebrated in mythology and 
legend, being venerated by the Egyptians, 
Aryan Hindus and Buddhists alike, and is 
therefore a very ancient symbol. 

The word Lotos was applied to about 
five different plants by the Greeks but the 
most celebrated among them was the 
Egyptian lotus, of lily of the Nile, and the 
North African lotus whose fruit formed 
the food of Homer’s Lothophagi. Although 
familiarly known as the ‘lotus of the Nile’ 
it is not indigenous to Egypt and was 
brought there from the East. A lotus still 
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Prized in parts of Arabia bearing the 
name jujube was probably the plant 
whose fruit was eaten by the Lothophagi. 
Well known fables depict these lotus- 
€aters as a mild and hospitable race of 
men who lived on the lotus berry, hence 
the name from Lotos and phgein, meaning 
‘to eat’, It had the power of making 
Strangers who ate it forget their native 
country. 

The lotus flower with its golden centre 
Was seen by the ancients as a symbol of 
the Universe which evolves from the 
golden sun, the point, the mysterious First 
Cause from which the material world 
€manates. In Egypt and India the sages 
described the solar system as similar to an 
opened lotus with its golden sun-centre 
and planetary petals. Later it was symbol- 
sed as the thrones of power of the Gods 
Upon which they are pictured floating on 
the crystal sea of cosmic consciousness. 
The Brahminical deities are invariably 
tepresented as either decorated with its 
flowers, holding it as a sceptre or seated 
On it as a throne. The Hindu poets vener- 
ated the lotus to the same extent as the 
Persians revered the rose. 

The lotus, like the rose, has both mas- 
Culine and feminine attributes and is both 
yin and yang; like the lily it signifies 
beauty and feminine perfection. It is both 
4 symbol of the light and fire of the sun 
and the dark lunar powers of the waters 
of Creation, with the two polarities inter- 
acting to produce perfection. According 
to the Hindu fable when Vishu was about 
{0 create the world the god, swimming in 
the ocean of milk, produced the lotus 
ftom his navel; it unfolded its flowers and 
displayed Brahma, the first result of cre- 
ative energy, 

In Egypt the lotus was consecrated to 
Isis and Osiris and was an emblem of the 
“reation of the world from water. The 
Priests esteemed it as a sacred ornament 
and placed it in the form of a coronet on 
the heads of many of the gods. It was the 
Symbol of the rise of the Nile and the 
return of the sun. They used it in sacred 
architecture, placing it on the capitals of 
Columns in their temples. It is interesting 
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to note that the symbol of the interlaced 
triangles, the representation of the Star of 
David, can be seen on the stamen of the 
blue Egyptian lotus. 

An expressive symbol of spiritual 
unfolding, the lotus starts with its roots in 
the slime, growing upwards through the 
dark waters and floating on its roots. The 
stem is the umbilical cord keeping man 
attached to his origins in the deep while 
the flower takes on the form of the sun’s 
rays. The seed pod is the fecundity of cre- 
ation and at the completion of the cycle 
finally returns the seed to the original 
waters. The same extraordinary plant 
bears buds, flowers and seeds simultane- 


The lotus, like the rose, 
has both masculine and 
feminine attributes 


ously and is therefore associated with the 
past, present and future which in turn 
means totality. It is because the lotus 
plant strikes its roots deep in the mud 
and sends its stems up through the water 
to support the floating leaves and blos- 
som that it has always symbolised the 
great evolutionary journey taken by all 
living things back to their source. 

The founder of the Theosophical 
Society, Madame H.B. Blavatsky, writes 
about it in her monumental work The 
Secret Doctrine, Vol 1, pp 127-8, Adyar 
Edition. “The Lotus, or Padma, is more- 
over a very ancient and favourite symbol 
for the Kosmos itself, and also for man. 
The popular reasons given are first, the 


fact that the lotus seed contains within 
itself a perfect miniature of the future 
plant, which typifies the fact that the Spiri- 
tual prototypes of all things exist in the 
immaterial world before those things 
become materialised on Earth. Secondly, 
the fact that the Lotus plant grows up 
through the water, having its root in the 
lus, or mud, and spreading its flower in 
the air above. The Lotus thus typifies the 
life of man and also that of the Kosmos; 
for the Secret Doctrine teaches that the 
elements of both are the same, and that 
both are developing in the same direc- 
tion. The root of the Lotus sunk in the 
mud represents material life, the stalk 
passing up through the water typifies 
existence in the astral world, and the 
flower floating on the water and opening 
to the sky is emblematical of spiritual 
being”. 
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AMARYLLIDS IN AUSTRALIA 


We omitted to state that Bruce J. 
Knight’s article on ‘Amaryllis in 
Australia’, published in our 
March/April issue this year, originally 
appeared in the newsletter of the 
Clivia Club, a new international club 
based in South Africa for devotees of 


the genus Clivia. 

Membership benefits include 
newsletters, seed exchange and con- 
¢tact with growers and hybridizers 
both in Australia and overseas, 
Membership enquiries should be sent 
to: 


The Clivia Club, PO Box 6240, 
Westgate 1734, South Africa. 
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Floriade is now well 


established as one of 


Australia’s major 
1 NERANG p 
annual horticultural Coe 


displays and is the 


focal point of a month- 


long festival of the arts, 


Sport and recreation. 


FLOWERS OF THE SUN 


FLORIADE STAGE 


Lt O MARSH 


GARDENS 


Above and below: 


anberra’s wonderful Commonwealth 
ark, 


TO Res 
Wap RANT 


na i 
VO Th \ 
$ 


MIRROR POOL 
ete 


Th ages: ; 
Son SF the concept designs for this year’s Floriade. 


The theme for this year’s Floriade is “Reflections” — reflections 
back to Dame Sylvia Crowe’s master plan for Commonwealth Park 


ning parallel to Parkes Way; reflections of the colourful floral dis- 

plays in the diversity of water features that are contained in 

Commonwealth Park. 

Some of the major features will be: 

e A Kaleidoscope Garden; small scale detailed gardens with a 
variety of colours, textures, forms and perfumes. Paths and floral 
displays will be arranged to create entertainment and fun for 
both children and adults. 


and vertical elements that will give reflections in the pool. The 
sub-theme here will be rainbows, clouds and fire. 

° Flowers of the Sun (Lake Burley Griffin Viewing Point); the celes- 
tial sub-theme of Nerang Pool bursts into a majestic and colourful 
floral display of the sun, reflected in a pool of water on this 
prominent knoll. 


many waterways will be planted with a variety of floral displays to 
provide reflection and interest. Nerang Pool will be surrounded by 
floral displays, with the causeway across the pool flanked with 
cumquat trees in Versailles tubs to create the effect of a Topiary 


tions to the scene. In the Birch Grove meadow massed daffodils, 


Perennial 
and Cottage Garden Specialist 


Albert grows all plants for sale 
in the nursery. Over 1100 species 
and culitvars of hardy perennials 
are available, many rare and unusual. 


Open 7 days: 10am—4pm 


9 Beltana Rd 
PIALLIGO ACT 2609 
Ph. (06) 248 0300 
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muscari and scilla will flower in the grass under the trees. This natu- 
: ralised display will be contained by formal beds on the high ground. 
with its detailed horticultural displays in the northern valley run- : 


The celestial sub-theme of Nerang Pool will be continued into a 


further display enclosed by the existing Rhododendron Walk on the 
: high side of the pathway, flowing down to the western edge of 
: Nerang Pool on the low side. 


“Reflections” will draw people into Commonwealth Park more 


: effectively than has happened in previous Floriades, as it utilises 
: additional parkland areas. The total area planted with floral displays 
: will consist of 61 garden beds, an increase of 75% in area from 
' Floriade 1993. 

¢ A Mirror Pool; a formal floral display incorporating sculptures : 


The planting for Floriade 1994 includes: 215,000 annuals 


: (Calendulas, Chrysanthemum paludosum. Bellis perennis, 
: Polyanthus, Primula malacoides, Forget-me-not, Iceland Poppy, 
© Pansy and Viola) 103,000 daffodils, 286,000 tulips, 100,000 tritelias, 
: 27,000 hyacinths, 900 liliums and 900 Dutch iris in containers, 
: 10,000 freesias, 21,500 ranunculus, 26,000 sparaxis and 4,000 scilla, 
: plus small numbers of other bulbous species. 

In addition the intensively developed Marsh Gardens with their 

: The concept and detailed design of Floriade 1994 - “Reflections”, is 
: the work of ACT Landscape, a division of the ACT Department of 
: Urban Services. We wish to acknowledge the assistance of ACT 
- Landscape (General Manager, Helen Cohen) and also of Peter 
Walk. Flanking floral displays will add interest, colour and reflec- 
: by ACT Landscape, colour photos by Helen Coben. 


Sutton in the preparation of this report. All plans and drawings are 


Over 280 Varieties 
25 litre to 400 litre sizes 
Many rare and unusual trees 


WHETHER you are embarking on a full scale 
garden project or merely wish to add one or two 
mature specimens to an already established gar- 
den, you owe it to yourselves to contact the largest 


growers of advanced trees in NSW — grown in 
the bracing Southern Highlands climate. 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR OUR GROWING LIST: 
Winter Hill Tree Farm, Canyonleigh Rd 
Canyonleigh NSW 2577 


Tel (048) 78 9193 — or mobile 018 483134 
or Fax (048) 78 9109 
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JULIE KEEGAN 
GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 


TASMANIA 
Departs 7th & 14th November 1994 


Julie Keegan M.A.LH. will introduce you to 
beautiful gardens and histroic houses. 
Enjoy delicious local food and wine. 
Numbers are limited to 27 participants 


FOR RESERVATION: 
TRICIA JOHN 
WENTWORTH TRAVEL 


203/233 New South Head Road 
Edgecliff 2027 


Tel: (02) 327 4699 
Licence No. 2TA001726 


FOR BROCHURE: 


JULIE KEEGAN 
7 Cove street 
Watsons Bay 
Sydney 

Tel: (02) 337 1147 
Fax: (02) 337 6782 


New from Inkata Press... 


URBAN LANDSCAPE MANAGEMENT 
James D Hitchmough 


Written for use by students 
and practitioners of the wide 
range of disciplines involved 
in some way in the land- 
Scape. Hitchmough address- 
€s the means by which vari- 
OUS aspects of landscape 
Management can be carried 
Out most effectively. The 
book is divided into four main 
areas dealing with the under- 
lying principles of landscape 
management; establishment 
and management of urban 
vegetation; management of 
trees, woody plants and turf, 
as well as colour in the land- 
Scape and roof gardens; and 
the management of land- 
Scape systems. 

600 pages (approx) hardcover ISBN 0 409 30748 3 - 


Available from your bookseller or send a cheque 
or credit card details OF ne 
Butterworth-Heinemann Austral! 
PO Box 5577, West Chatswood, NSW 2088 
Ph: (02) 372 5511 Fax: (02) 372 55 


$195.00 
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@) NEW PLANTS FROM 
LAMBLEY NURSERY 


AGAPANTHUS ’Bressingham White’. White flowers suffused with 
mauve-pink on 120cm stems. A fine new English cultivar, $6.00 
ARTEMISA ‘Lambrook Silver’. One of the best silver folliage plants 
quite dwarf at 50cm with silky, silver much divided leaves. Sun. 
$4.00 

KNIPHOFIA ‘Little Maid’. A charming small poker, raised by Beth 
Chatto (the wonderful English nurserywoman) with neat 25cm tall 
tufts of fine grassy leaves from which thin stems carry long-lasting 
ivory white torches all summer. Sun. $4.00 

MISCANTHUS sinensis ‘Gracillimus’. An imported clone grown by 
division this very beautiful grass has very narrow arching leaves with 
a silver mid-rib, topped by silver flowers in autumn. 120cm. $6.00 
SEDUM ‘Autumn Joy’. The large cauliflower-shaped flower heads 
open rich pink, turn to bronzy-salmon, to copper and then mahogany 
brown as the autumn progresses. The blue-green foliage is 
especially lovely. 50cm. Sun. $8.00 

Our Autumn/Winter catalogue with the largest range of the best 
varieties of perennials, grasses and silver follage plants in 
Australla Is now available. Price $3 Including postage. Free with 
order and to 1994 customers. 

We take great care and pride In our packing and replace, 
without question, any plants not received in first class order. 
Please Include $7.00 for postage and packing. 


LAMBLEY NURSERY, 
“Burnside” Lesters Rd., Ascot, Victoria 3364. 
Phone (053) 43 4303 Fax (053) 78 9109. 
Ascot Is 20km north of Ballarat and 10km west of Creswick. 


PLANTS for TOMORROW 


For over 30 years, Judy and John Bailey and family have been 
supplying specialist plants to landscapers and keen gardeners . we 
stock accent and sculptural plants many of which were mentioned 

in the Gardens of Tomorrow Conference in Melbourne. Dietes 

Robinsoniana, Draceana draco, Doryanthes, Mahonia, grasses, 
bamboos and plants with form and character... 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 


660 Wallington-Ocean Grove Road 
WALLINGTON 3221 Tel (052) 50 1971 
Only 15 minutes from Geelong. Sorry no mail order. 


The Queen of Magnolias 


Magnolia campbellii 
and cultivars, as mentioned in this edition, 
are in stock at ELM TREE GARDEN Bathurst (NSW). 
You can buy your magnolias with confidence as we 
have been trialing many of the new varieties for hardiness. 
Call into ELM TREE GARDEN NURSERY, 
Gunthers Lane (off Russell St) and behind 
the recently restored Royal Hotel, otherwise please 
give us a call and we can discuss delivery with you. 
OPEN 7 days 
Phone/fax (063) 31 7061 Jan & Jock Thompson 


THE SITE 

In early 1993 our firm was engaged to 
prepare a landscape scheme for a solar 
passive house within an undisturbed bush 


environment overlooking the Queanbeyan 


River, in southern New South Wales. 

The house site has a magnificent view 
of a wild section of the river, less than 100 
metres to the north and close enough to 


hear the sounds of rapids, while platypus 
and trout inhabit upstream and down- 


stream pools. 

The local soils are very thin and poor 
shales, with solid impermeable material 
often less than 300mm under the surface. 


The site supports a fairly open canopy of 


Apple Boxes, Eucalyptus bridgesiana, 

with a dense understorey of Kunzea eri- 

coides, Callistemons and Kangaroo Grass. 
Sunnybrae is close to ‘Big Tinderry’, in 


the Tinderry Ranges in the Southern 


Tablelands of New South Wales, elevated 
enough to avoid the dense winter fogs of 
the plains around Canberra and 
Queanbeyan, but with severe frosts and 


occasional light snowfalls. 


by Neil HOBBS 


A general view of the property. 
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The site has an abundance of water, 
pumped directly from the river for the gar- 
den; even through last December and 
January, with no rainfall, the river main- 
tained a reasonable flow. 

The site slopes quite steeply towards 
the river to the north which, with the 
requirement of a large east/west axis to 
present a long north facade to the sun, 
has necessitated quite extensive benching 
to create level building platforms and 
Vehicular circulation spaces. This has 
resulted in a cut bank of 2 to 2.5 metres to 
the south of the house and a large fill bat- 
ter to the north. Siting the house across 
the slope also created a drainage problem 
against the cut batter, runoff and ground- 
Water tended to pond between the bank 
and the house. 


Left: The cut bank to the south of the 
house. 


Below: Bank treatment in detail. 


SUNNYBRAK, via BURA 
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THE BRIEF 

Our brief called for: 

° the use of indigenous plants local to the 
tablelands; 

¢ the retention of open views to the river; 

e the creation of a native grass and herb 
meadow; 

e addressing the drainage and vehicular 
circulation problems; 

e breaking up the straightness of the cut 
batter; 

* providing hard paved areas surrounding 
the house, with summer shade provided 
by deciduous trees. 

Cost was also an important factor; the 
clients’ budget was $30,000 which had to 
be spread over 2,000 square metres — a 
delicate balancing act in itself even ignor- 
ing the high freight costs and overheads 
involved in a project so far out of town, 
with the last 14km over dirt roads. 


THE DESIGN 

The design intent was to treat the dis- 
turbed areas of the site in such a way as 
to blur the constructed edges with the 
undisturbed bush; increasing the complex- 
ity of the species used closer to the house 
and external living areas, The site and 
subsequent treatment can be divided into 
halves; the northern batter down to the 
river flanked by undisturbed bush and the 
southern cut bank and vehicular circula- 
tion areas higher up the slope. Only plants 
indigenous to the Southern Tablelands 
were used except for some cultivars and 
the deciduous trees. 


THE NORTHERN GARDEN 

Areas to the front of the house have been 
planted with a range of native grasses and 
herbs, such as Danthonia setacea, 
Themeda triandra, Microleana shipoides, 
Helipterum spp and Wablenbergia 
gloriosa. Further from the house small 
shrubs form drifts linked by red granite 
gravel paths; shrubs include Astartea fasci- 
cularis, Correa spp, Callistemon spp, 
Melaleuca spp, Epacris brevifolia and 
Micromyrtus ciliata. Flanking one shrub 
and native lawn areas are larger shrubs 
and small trees, linking to the Kunzea 
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ericoides understorey; these include 
Acacias, Callistemons, Grevilleas and 
Hakeas, with white trunked gums such as 
Eucalyptus rossi and E. mannifera, con- 
trasted with £. sideroxylon and 
Allocasuarina littoralis. Summer shade 
will be provided by sterile or low fruiting 
deciduous trees, to limit the spread of 
exotic woody weeds — Pyrus ussuriensis, 
the flowering pear, and Malus spectabilis. 


THE SOUTHERN GARDEN 

This area comprises the garage and car 
standing areas, the path and steps to the 
front door, and the cut bank to the south 
of the house. 

The unrelieved straight cut was 
reshaped to create small knolls and 
indents which have been highlighted by 
placing relocated site rocks and some 
imported granite boulders to key in the 
base of the slope. The paved area under 
the covered verandah has been reduced 
to a minimum to allow planting of 
Dicksonia antarctica, Anigozanthos ‘Bush 
Gem’ cvs, and Viola hederacea against the 
house. Tree ferns have also been taken 
out to the base of the bank which has 
been treated with a canopy of contrasting 
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white and black trunked snow gums and 
mallee eucalypts, £. pauciflora, E. 
nipbophila, E. gregsoniana, E. stelluata, E. 
moorei and E. stricta. The understorey to 
the base and sides of the slope is a patch- 
work of large drifts of strap leaved foliage 
plants, Dianella revoluta, D. tasmanica, 
Lomandra longifolia, Poa labillardiera 
and Anigozanthos. Higher up the slope 
are small to medium shrubs, such as 
Grevillea diminuta and G. victoriae with 
Banksia marginata screening the garage. 


MARCH 1994-PROGRESS 

Results after the first summer range from 
excellent to mixed; all the Eucalypts are 
streaming away as are the Astarteas, 
Dicksonias, Lomandras, Callistemons, 
Correas, most of the Grevilleas and the 
southern bank generally. Rabbits have 
caused a few problems with the native 
grasses, eating many of them down to 
ground level; this will not be a long term 
problem as the group of ten or so was 
reduced to three last week, due to the 
owner's purchase of a telescopic sight for 
his rifle. A group of kangaroos moved 
through the Kangaroo Paws but these are 
recovering, and a wallaby was seen to 
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The northern batter down to 
the river. 


bend a Casuarina with its paw prior to 
snapping it off close to the ground. Due 
to the budget constraints the northern gar- 
den was originally only mulched around 
the base of each plant, the resultant weed 
problem and plant losses caused this to be 
reviewed and it has now been heavily 
mulched with pine flake. A sudden storm 
in early February caused some damage to 
the gravel paths and driveway. More 
extensive table drains higher up the slope 
and increased capacity to a culvert will 
reduce the likelihood of this recurring. 

To some extent certainly the planting 
has been a story of trial and error; howev- 
er, armed with the knowledge of this 


‘spring and summer's success, the clients 


have steeled themselves for a long haul in 
establishing a garden in such an idyllic yet 
uncompromising site. 


Neil Hobbs, BL arch, AAILA, and his wife 
Karina are co-proprietors of Harris Hobbs 
Landscapes, landscape architects and con- 
struction managers, of Deakin, ACT. 
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anberra has unashamedly nurtured its folksy description 

as “the Bush Capital” for over 70 years. No matter that 

its suburbs are spreading more rapidly than anywhere 
else in Australia and that it boasts some of the nation’s most 
sophisticated national institutions and projects. It 1s still possi- 
ble to see a kangaroo hopping across Commonwealth Avenue 
bridge less than a kilometre from the city’s centre, and it is 
also possible to be out of the city and into the country in less 
than half an hour. 


Lanyon was a thriving sheep station years before the city of 
Canberra was even contemplated. It is right on the city’s 
southern outskirts and once your car wheels hit the first cattle 
grid, and then the bumps and corrugations of the unmade 
road, the “Bush Capital” description seems very apt. The road 
passes through paddocks which stil. have a scattering of 
Yellow Box (Eucalyptus melliodora), Apple Box (E. bridge- 
siana) and E. viminalis, and to the south and west is a back- 
drop of wooded hills. Sheep and cattle graze along the track 
and retain their right of way. Along the road is a single line of 
Pinus radiata, and as we get closer to the homestead planti- 
ngs of exotic deciduous trees - English oaks (Quercus robun, 
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by Elaine LAWSON 


Historic pictures of Lanyon. 
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elms (Ulmus procera) and poplars 
(Populus nigra ‘Italica’) - change the ambi- 
ence of the landscape. We become more 
aware that this is a landscape which has 
been deliberately modified to suit the 
needs of its owners, and we also become 
aware that we are seeing several genera- 
tions of plantings. 
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Among house museums Lanyon is a rari- 
ty. The greater part of the 1,100 hectares is 
privately leased and operates as a grazing 
property. The museum complex of 
approximately 40 hectares is managed sep- 
arately, and the homestead, outbuildings 
and garden are open to visitors. Some of 
the buildings date back to the 1830s and 
are reminders of a large convict workforce, 
whereas the purpose-built Nolan Gallery is 
relatively new, having been completed in 
1980. The landscape, buildings and home- 
stead complex and the garden all reflect 
generations of use, adaptation and change. 
The policies developed for the conserva- 
tion and management of both the build- 
ings and the garden aim to respect and 
display those changes but also to present a 
coherent whole. 

When James Wright and John Lanyon 
took up their adjoining blocks of land in 
1835 the Murrumbidgee River, which is lit- 
erally at the bottom of Lanyon’s garden, 
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was at the very edge of legal settlement. 
Although John Lanyon soon returned to 
England, Wright and his brother set to 
work to establish a self sufficient commu- 
nity. An orchard and vegetable garden 
were soon planted on the river flats — two 
large walnut trees (Juglans regia) survive 
in this area — but it was not until some 
years later, when Wright married Mary 
Davis, that a pleasure garden was planted 
to the north of their stone house. 
Although this house has not survived, 
archaeological investigation has uncovered 
evidence of its size and shape beneath the 
present homestead’s guest wing. It is 
believed that the design of the garden fol- 
lowed the popular cottage formula of the 
time of symmetrical beds bisected by a 
central pathway. Neither Wright’s house 
nor the much larger replacement house 
built by Andrew Cunningham (who 
bought Lanyon when Wright was forced to 
Sell in the severe rural depression of the 
1840s) took any notice of what seem, to 
1990s’ eyes, to be spectacular views of the 
tiver and the mountains. One suspects that 
they were both much more interested in 
the capabilities of the land for carrying 
stock than in the romantic grandeur of the 
landscape. The Cunningham's new house 
(the present homestead) is slightly raised 
On an artificial mound, and the driveway 
approaches it obliquely, giving the visitor 
the widest possible view. An avenue of 


stone pines (Pinus pinea) was soon plant- - 


ed and some of these survive, while some 
have been replaced as part of an ongoing 
program. In front of the house is a large 
carriage loop edged with quartz (which 
has recently been reinstated) and bounded 
by lawns: and while the expanses of 
mown grass and the dotted plantings of 
japonica, oleander, yucca, iris and agapan- 
thus could at first glance be a 1960s 
design, closer examination and a compari- 
son with 19th century photographs of this 
part of the garden show its 1860s form to 
be substantially intact. 

The first impression of the Lanyon gat- 
den is of gravel, grass and greenness; but 
beyond this deceptive blandness are inter- 
esting surprises and contrasts. Thrusting 50 
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metres into the air is a pair of Bunya 
Bunyas (Araucaria bidwillii); arching 
around a shaded lawn is a wildly over-tall 
hedge of Cupressus torulosa. Bordering the 
paths into the newer garden is a photinia 
hedge and the entire length of the north- 
ern and western faces of the garden are 
protected by hawthorn hedges. All of these 
date to different periods of the garden’s 
history, but the most recent echo the func- 
tions of the earlier examples by creating 
visual barriers, which also give protection 
from wind. 

Below the Bunya Bunyas are two mixed 
perennial beds with standard roses. These 
were planted by the Field family, Lanyon’s 
last private owners, and they make a 
strong post-World War 2 statement. 
Immediately below these beds is a large 
grassed square, which was planted as a 
replacement orchard sometime between 
1915 and 1930, but which now has only a 
few fruit trees remaining. Running east- 
west along this lawn is a long border 
which is undergoing a transformation in 
order to recapture one of the most pho- 
tographed features of the entire garden. It 
seems that in 1916 the conditions were 
perfect for growing Madonna lilies (Lilium 
candidum) and along the pathway was a 
spectacular double border of lilies edged 
with strawberries. Several attempts to 
repeat this unusual and effective border 
have met with disaster. One year the sul- 
phur crested cockatoos nipped off most of 
the young shoots, the next year the hares, 
long time residents of the plantation 
behind the Nolan Gallery, discovered the 
lilies while on a raid of the vegetable gar- 
den, while last year a late frost resulted in 
a very uneven display! Undaunted, the 
Lanyon gardener is trying again, but with 
the added protection of bird netting and 
extra mulching. 

Also in this northern section of the gar- 
den is a series of terraced beds of roses 
and vegetables, Although the beds were 
formed in the 1940s they are maintained 
much as they were in the 1970's, with 
large quantities of summer and winter veg- 
etables being grown as was usual in a sta- 
tion garden. Along the top terraces are two 


large mixed beds which are often not at 
their best until autumn, because at any 
time from late spring to summer this part 
of the garden is prone to annual attack 
from grasshoppers. Another picking bed, 
which was flourishing in the late 1920s 
has been, replanted and makes a stunning 
display in late spring. It runs the entire 
length of a wall which separates the gar- 
den from the machinery shed paddock. A 
row of lilacs makes a strong backdrop to 
the upper end of the bed, while at the 
lower end the sunny wall provides a per- 
fect foil for sweet peas. The Lanyon cli- 
mate is harsh, and the content of the gar- 
den reflects what will survive without mol- 
lycoddling. Over 100 years of photographs 
show that the garden has always been 
enjoyed by its owners, but none of them 
has been a specialist gardener or notable 
plantsperson. In summer the temperature 
tises regularly to the high 30s accompa- 
nied by searing winds, while in the winter 
minus 9° is sufficient to decimate the 
pelargoniums in the fernery. 

In a sense, the management of the 
Lanyon garden is a complicated juggling 
act involving the maintenance of signifi- 
cant elements of each successive owner's 
contribution while at the same time pre- 
senting a garden which makes sense to 
visitors. The aim is to define the 19th cen- 
tury skeleton but also to accept the 20th 
century overlays. Because it is a public 
garden which receives a great deal of 
recreational use, certain compromises are 
inevitable. For example, while it would be 
an excellent interpretative exercise to with- 
draw the summer irrigation and to lessen 
the green oasis impact of a garden which 
receives a great deal of water’, we have 
been advised that a dramatic change in 
maintenance practices could be disastrous 
for the oldest and most significant trees, 

The development of the policies for the 
conservation and management of the 
Lanyon garden has been a long, slow 
process. In 1987 a Conservation Analysis 
and Report was prepared for the Lanyon 
Restoration and Acquisitions Committee by 
garden history specialist Michael Lehany, 
using the physical evidence, the written 
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information and the extensive archival 
photographic collection. This highly 
detailed report was the starting point for a 
management plan which was developed to 
address both short and long term strate- 
gies. By accepting that the garden demon- 
strates a continuum and by accepting that 
change is inevitable but needs to be man- 
aged, Lanyon should be able to retain its 
atmosphere and general character, and 
continue to be a valid and conscious exer- 
cise in interpretation, as well as a real 
haven for visitors. 

Lanyon is managed by the Museums and 
Galleries Unit of the ACT Government, and 
the garden is maintained by its City Parks 
Section. There is one full-time gardener, 
two part-time assistants, and from time to 
time horticultural apprentices come to 
Lanyon for practical experience. The gar- 
deners grow most of their own seedlings 
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and make their own compost. Graham 
Williams can be contacted on 


(06) 237 5213 for information about the _ 


planting program, and Elaine Lawson can 
(sometimes) be found on (06) 207 2173. 
Lanyon and the Nolan Gallery are open 
from Tuesday to Sunday and or, most pub- 
lic holidays, from 10am to 4pm. There is 
also a cafe which serves delicious home 
cooked food, and most of the vegetables 
used are from the Lanyon garden. 
For general enquiries 


(06) 237 5136. 


phone 


Elaine Lawson is the Curator of Lanyon 
and Calthorpes’ House. After graduating 
from the University of Adelaide with an 
honours degree in English language and 
literature she changed tack and became 
interested in buildings, gardens, furniture, 
decorative surfaces and textiles. Fifteen 
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years on an historic sheep and cattle 
property in south-eastern South Australia 
gave her a valuable kit of tools for the man- 
agement of site museums. She is committed 
to a practical approach to all aspects of 
conservation and believes that visitors of all 
ages have a right to expect on-site interpre- 
tation which is honest, informative and jar- 
gon-free. She has been involved in the 
Lanyon project for the past 12 years and 
was responsible for supervising the conser- 
vation of the garden at Calthorpes’ House. 


Above: 
Lanyon as it is today. 


Page 35: 

Archway of large deciduous trees 
creates a canopy on the approach to 
Lanyon. 


Detail of the gardens. 
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Lanyon and Calthorpe’s House are windows into 
Canberra’s heritage. 


At Lanyon, only 30 minutes drive from the heart 
of the city, you can see the homestead, rambling 
gardens, stone buildings and natural landscape. 
Delicious light meals are served in the cafe. 
Open 10am to 4pm Tuesday to Sunday 
Tharwa Drive Tharwa ACT phone (06) 237 5136 


At Calthorpes’ House 1994 becomes 1927. 


This family home and garden has survived almost When explorer Archibald Bell crossed the northern Blue 


unchanged for over sixty years. Take a guided tour, 
hear the pianola playing music of the past, even 
climb into the air raid shelter. 
Open Tues, Wed, Thurs and weekends 
24 Mugga Way Red Hill ACT phone (06) 295 1945 


Mountains, he unlocked a natural wonderland. Follow Bells 
Line of Road and discover for yourself nature’s palette 
of colours at Mount Tomah Botanic Garden. 
Mount Tomah Botanic Garden 
Open seven days a week. Ph (045) 67 2154 


PEPPERS MOUNT BROUGHTON IS A 
LUXURIOUS ESTATE DEDICATED TO 


EXPE RI E N C E COUNTRY GRACE & HOSPITALITY WHERE 


YOU CAN SHRUG OFF THE TENSIONS OF 


PEPPERS CITY LIVING IN THE CLEAR HIGHLAND AIR. 
IT IS SET AMIDST 185 ACRES OF 

MOUNT 
MATURE PLEASURE GARDENS & ROLLING 
BROUGHTON __ pasrurezann, usr sour oF Moss VALE 
IN THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS. THE 
COUNTRY ESTATE DATES BACK TO 1926 AND HAS A 
ESTATE SPLENDID BARONIAL GREAT HALL WITH 


9 METRE HIGH CEILINGS, LEAD LIGHT 


WINDOWS, LOUNGES & OPEN FIRES. 


fi ON 


MOUNT BRORGHRON 
Kater Road Sutton Forest NSW 2577 
plephone 048 68.2355 


hy do some seeds germinate 
very readily at almost any time, 
while others take months or 


years, and need special treatment or spe- 
cial conditions? This is a question that 
crosses the minds of all gardeners at some 
_time. It is also a question of fundamental 
importance to plant ecology and evolution. 
The first thing that we need to realise 
about the plants we cultivate is that they 
are the descendants of plants that grew 
successfully in the wild. Some have 
changed very little from their wild progeni- 
tors; others have become domesticated to 
varying degrees. Maize (Zea mays) is an 
extreme case. So many seeds are borne on 
a cob that this plant would not survive 
without human intervention. The seeds 
must be separated and planted a suitable 
distance apart, otherwise competition for 
nutrients among all the seedlings sprouting 
from a single cob would be so severe that 
none could survive to flower and bear 
new cobs. Cultivated maize is so different 
from its immediate wild progenitor 
(teosinte) that this was formerly classified 
into a different genus (Euchlaena). 


DORMANCY AND THE SOIL 
SEEDBANK 

Many ‘wild’ plants produce seeds that 
exhibit one or more mechanisms prevent- 
ing immediate germination. A state of 
‘dormancy’ is said to exist if viable seeds 
fail to germinate when placed under con- 
ditions that would normally be favourable 
for growth: adequate moisture, aeration, 
and suitable temperature. Seed dormancy 
ensures that seeds produced in a given 
season will not all germinate 
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simultaneously — that there will be a 
‘spread’ of seeds germinating with time 
from shedding. This characteristic has 
adaptive or competitive value, especially 
for an annual species, since it allows indi- 
vidual seeds to germinate at times when 
conditions are most likely to be 
favourable for completing the life cycle. 
The accumulation of dormant seeds in the 
soil is aptly termed a ‘seedbank’. 
Possession of a seedbank is insurance 
against extinction should there be a run 
of poor seasons. 


DR BEAL’S EXPERIMENT 
How long will the seeds of weedy annu- 
als survive in the soil? How correct is the 


saying “one year’s seeds — seven years’ 


weeds”? In 1879 Dr W.J. Beal at the 
Michigan Agricultural College set up an 
experiment designed to provide informa- 
tion about the viability (“vitality”) of the 


seeds of 20 common herbaceous plants: 


growing near the College. Fifty seeds of 
each species were mixed together with 
moist sand and placed in an open pint 
bottle. Twenty identical bottles were pre- 
pared, placed in the ground neck down- 
wards at an angle from vertical of approxi- 


TABLE 1 
Species 


Rumex crispus 
Oenothera biennis 
Verbascum blattaria 
Brassica nigra 
Polygonum hydropiper 
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mately 30°, and buried. The seeds were 
thus in contact with soil moisture but 
could not become waterlogged. Dr Beal 
intended to recover a bottle every five 
years, spread out the contents in a tray, 
then observe which species germinated. 

Thirteen species germinated after the 
first five years underground seed storage, 
and eleven species germinated after 25 
years. In 1914, conduct of the experiment 
passed to H.T. Darlington. An extremely 
cold winter prevented sampling in 1919 
(the ground was frozen) and this sample 
was taken in 1920. It was then determined 
that the sampling interval should be 
lengthened from five to 10 years, thus 
extending the potential duration of the 
experiment by 60 years. The 50-year test 
was performed in April 1930. Five species 
germinated (see Table 1). 

Darlington continued the germination 
tests until the 80-year comparison in 1960. 
Only the first three of the species listed 
continued to germinate, with the 
Verbascum still giving about 70% germina- 
tion right up to the 80-year test! By the 
time of the centenary test in 1980, conduct- 
ed by A. Kivilaan and Robert Bandurski, 
the Rumex and Oenothera had dropped 


Percentage 
germinating 
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out. Verbascum was still germinating, and 
one seed of Malva rotundifolia germinated 
— a great surprise, as this species had not 
been scored since the 20-year test in 1899. 


BREAKING DORMANCY 

It is amazing that some seeds without spe- 
cially strengthened seedcoats can survive 
exposure to oxygen and water for at least 
100 years. What are the factors that ‘break’ 
their dormancy? Two important triggers 
are exposure to light, as would occur on 
spreading the contents of one of Dr Beal’s 
bottles over a germination medium in a 
glasshouse, and the gaseous hormone eth- 
ylene, responsible for the ripening of 
many fruits. In the soil, ethylene is 
released from growing roots, so seedlings 
that have begun to grow can stimulate the 
germination of dormant seeds. 

Another factor is low temperature, as 
with the seeds of Northern Hemisphere 
trees like apple or hazelnut. The low tem- 
perature requirement can be met by the 
passage of winter, or artificially by storing 
seeds in a refrigerator. The significance of 
this mechanism is that seedling growth 
cannot occur until harsh winter conditions 
have passed, allowing the seedling better 
prospects of survival. 


STRUCTURAL DORMANCY 

When physical factors prevent the germi- 
nation of an embryo in a seed, and they 
are entirely responsible for the lack of ger- 
mination, the type of dormancy involved is 
said to be structural. Specially strengthened 


or impregnated cell walls in the seedcoats ° 


can make a seed impermeable to water or 
oxygen, or both. It may be argued that this 
is not true dormancy at all, as the embryo 
would grow at once if it had access to 
water and oxygen. Nevertheless, the end 
result is the same — a spread of seed ger- 
mination in time is achieved as conditions 
that render the seedcoats permeable are 
met, either gradually or suddenly. 
The seeds of many Australian native 
legumes fall into this category. The hard 
seeds of Acacia, for instance, have attract- 
ed considerable attention. A useful garden- 
er’s rule of thumb emerged long ago for 
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triggering germination — simply pour boil- 
ing water over the seeds and let them 
stand, either in the same water, or switch 
to cold water after one minute. Most of the 
seeds then imbibe water, taking two or 
three days to become fully hydrated. Seeds 
that fail to swell can be subjected to the 
heat shock repeatedly until they begin to 
swell. 

It is often said that the hot water acts by 
‘softening’ the coat. This is not strictly cor- 
rect, A special zone of cell walls that are 
structurally weaker than the rest can be 
ruptured by impact or by the expansive 
stresses of the heat treatment. This can 
occur before any damage is transmitted to 
the cells of the embryo. The hot water 
treatment mimics the action of a bush fire 
passing relatively quickly over the ground, 
within which Acacia seeds are buried. 
When water is available to the seed, it is 
admitted through the zone of weakness, 
termed a ‘lens’ in the seedcoats of legume 
seeds. The coats soften gradually, and the 
young root protrudes easily as it expands 
with tremendous force. Instead of boiling 
water treatments, Acacia seeds can be 
nicked with a sharp razor blade (at the 
end furthest away from the embryonic 
root). Alternatively, in this age of the 
microwave oven, dry Acacia seeds can be 
subjected to brief microwave treatment 
(see Tran and Cavanagh, 1984), then 
allowed to take up water. 

Slicing through the outer coats with a 
razor blade has greatly shortened the time 
taken for germination by seeds of 
Louisiana iris, and substantially improved 
germination percentage. My mother, 
Myrtle Murray, began doing this about 15 
years ago. The outermost layer is water 
resistant and of low buoyant density (rem- 
iniscent of styrofoam), allowing the 
enclosed embryo to float in water for con- 
siderable periods. Circumventing this nor- 
mal dispersal mechanism is essential for 
faster sighting of progeny whenever an 
interesting cross has been made, and the 
flowering performance of the seedlings is 
eagerly anticipated. Louisiana iris were 
described in this Journal by Graeme 
Grosvenor (1988). 


LONGEVITY OF DRY SEEDS 

How long can Acacia seeds stored dry 
remain viable? According to staff at Mt 
Annan Botanic Gardens, at least 102 years. 
A batch of Acacia pycnantha seeds collect- 
ed at Dundas Primary School in 1888 was 
tested in 1990, and gave excellent germina- 
tion. This is consistent with what is known 
for dry seeds recovered from adobe bricks 
of known age, where germination after 200 
years is common. Herbarium specimens, 
stored for between 200 and 300 years, have 
also yielded viable seeds. 

Dry seeds are not absolutely devoid of 
water. The water content remaining in the 
seed at maturity often represents about 7% 
of the seed weight. It is important that 
seeds have been given the opportunity to 
dry out thoroughly and reach this level 
before being stored at room temperature 
(otherwise moulds may grow and damage 
the seeds) or if any attempt is being made 
to store seeds at freezer temperatures. If 
insufficient water is removed, ice crystals 
may form and damage subcellular struc- 
tures irreversibly. 

Whether seeds can be stored safely 
frozen or not has in many instances been 
learnt the hard way. The director of one of 
the ‘Genebanks’ in the Netherlands was 
quoted in the New Scientist in 1991 to the 
effect that there was more ‘genetic erosion’ 
inside the Banks than outside, so many 
seeds had lost viability on frozen storage. 
Provided the minimal water content of dry 
seeds has been attained, brief freezer treat- 
ment may be used to kill the eggs of 
potential insect pests. Two to four days is 
recommended. I am reliably informed by 
Ross Tinson of Kiama that passionfruit 
seeds in pulp survive frozen for several 
months. My personal preference is to 
avoid the freezer, but there is no harm in 
experimenting with surplus seed to find’ 
out what happens. Two years ago I set up 
a comparison for chick pea and mung 
bean seeds stored in a freezer or a kitchen 
cupboard, either with oxygen present, or 
excluded by gassing with nitrogen. When 
sufficient time has elapsed (or the freezer 
breaks down) their germination rates will 
be compared, 
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Above: Seeds of cultivated and wild peas. Top row: Pisum sativum cv. Telephone; 2nd 
row: P. abyssinicum (x 3), snow pea (x 4); 3rd row: P. elatius from Palestine and 
Sardinia (x 4 each); Front row: P. humile from Turkey. 


Below: Dry seed, imbibed seed and early seedling stages of Acacia iteaphylla. 
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LOSS OF DORMANCY ON 
DOMESTICATION 

“True seed dormancy is under genetic con- 
trol and can be lost by mutation and selec- 
tion, as in cultivated oats (Avena sativa) 
compared to wild oats (Avena fatua), or 
cultivated de Caen anemones compared to 
the wild anemone, Anemone coronaria. 
Many of our food plants have long ago 
been selected for attributes of conve- 
nience, including stalks that do not fall to 
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pieces (cereals), pods that remain closed 
instead of flying open (legumes), larger 
seed size, and seeds that germinate 
promptly when planted. 

The investment of less material in the 
seedcoats, for example, means not only 
that more plant resources are committed to 
food for us, but also that an impediment to 
rapid germination can be removed. The 
seedcoats of Acacia and other wild 
legumes represent about one-third of the 
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total seed material, whereas the thinner 
unpigmented coats of most cultivated peas 
represent only 8% of total seed material. 
More subtle differences in pigmentation 
also affect permeability - and seedcoats 
that lack pigments are often more perme- 
able to oxygen and water. Because of 
damage to membranes produced by 
oxygen-derived free radicals, seeds with 
more permeable seedcoats will not retain 
viability for as long as some of their wild 
counterparts. However, this can be amelio- 
rated by removal of air and vacuum pack- 
aging, steps adopted routinely for many 
flower and vegetable seeds produced com- 
mercially since the 1970s. 


David Murray graduated BSc with first class 
Honours in Botany from the University of 
Sydney in 1964 and gained his PhD from the 
same University in 1969. His main interests 
include seed biology, plant nutrition. the preser- 
vation of garden varieties of vegetables and 
conservation. 

His sixth book Advanced Methods of Plant 
Breeding and Biotechnology is about to run 
into a second edition; bis next book will be 


. Carbon Dioxide and Plant Responses, 


He is a member of the Council of the Linnean 
Society of NSW, a Director of the Australian 
Flora Foundation, a member of the Executive of 
the Nature Conservation Council of NSW, and 
was recently appointed to the Noxious Weeds 
Advisory Committee by the Minister for 
Agriculture. 
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66. Green Irises 
Kathleen McKenzie 


17.5" x 17.5” (44cm x 44 cm) 
12 holes to the inch. Paterna wools 


67. Herb Garden 
Margaret Meeton 


19.5” x 14” (50cm x 36 cm) 
12 holes to the inch. Appleton wools 


Post order and payment payable ic 
Tapestry Rose, PO Box 366, Canterbury Vic 3126 


Phone: (03) 818 6022 Fax: (03) 817 4356 
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These two designs Green Irises and Herb 
Garden are part of the Ebrman Tapestry Kit 
range which is a celebration of flowers, fruits, 
vegetables and animals in needlework. It abounds 
with wonderful three-dimensional roses, pansies, plums, 
cherries, cabbages, peas, cockerels, geese and many more. 

An interesting aspect of this collection is that the kits have 
been designed by artists working in such varied mediums as oils and 
watercolours, papier mache, knitwear and weaving. Particularly 
outstanding are the designs of British designer and artist Kaffe 
Fassett whose brilliant sense of colour and general enthusiasm for 
his craft have inspired a new generation to take up embroidery on 
canvas. 

Each kit comes complete with printed canvas and enough yarn to 
work the design. The stitch used is a simple repetitive half cross stitch. 
Instructions are included in each kit. 

To see the entire range, purchase the 1994 Ehrman Catalogue 
which costs $10. To order either or both of the ‘Special Offer’ kits 
and/or the catalogue, complete the order form on this page. The nor- 
mal price for each of these kits is $120. They are available to readers 
for $100. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
Yes! | would like to order the following items: 
tem __ Price  Quanti 
Green Irises $100 
Herb Garden $100 
‘Catalogue 1994. SN 
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n 1889 a plant described as a 
hybrid between Amaryllis bel- 


ladonna and Brunsvigia josephinae ~ 


was given to Kew Gardens by a Miss 
Arbuckle of Stanwell House in 
Richmond, near London. Miss 
Arbuckle had taken over the house 
in the previous year on the death of 
the owner, Lady Parker, widow of 
Sir Henry Parker, a former Premier 
of New South Wales, and the 
youngest daughter of John and 
Elizabeth Macarthur. 

This plant had been shown at a 
Royal Horticultural Society show in 


The 


The ‘Kew Belladonnas’ 
Brunsvigia hybrids! 

I have been involved with these 
Amaryllis hybrids for fully 50 years and 
have grown, crossed and bred both the A. 
x parkeri and the Bidwill A. x multiflora in 
large quantities during this period. I usual- 
ly obtain a large washpan full of seed each 
year. Both of the hybrids are distinctly co- 
specific, though slightly different variants 
were obviously intercrossed. Bidwill 
reportedly repeated his 1841 original cross, 
which he made while out at the Macarthur 
estate at Camden. The youngest Macarthur 
daughter became Lady Parker; hence the 
bulbs’ interrelationships. In fact Lady 
Parker made additional crosses. 

For years I have attempted to find the 
Brunsvigia species which Bidwill had 
used. All known Brunsvigia crosses have 
been repeated; they are very difficult to 
grow and are quite sterile. Finally it 
dawned on me that Bidwill had possibly 
used a Cybistetes longifolia (syn 
Ammocharis heterostyla and known by 
Linnaeus as Crinum longifolia) and not 
‘Brunsvigia multiflord or even B. josephi- 
nae, as long assumed. I examined several 
early etchings, mostly coloured, of 


are not 
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1875 by Sir Henry’s gardener, a Mr 
Boivell, and was described as a 
seedling raised by Lady Parker in 
Australia. However the cross was 
probably first made by Mr John 
Bidwill, at one time Government 
Botanist and Director of Sydney's 
Botanic Gardens. 

Writing in The Gardeners’ Chronicle 


- in 1850 Mr Bidwill said that he had 


been given a bulb by Dean Herbert 
some seven years earlier, raised from 
‘A. blanda and A. josephinae (sic)’ 
but the bulb had been accidentally 


destroyed. However in 1841 he had — 


raised ‘a vast number of seedlings 


‘from A. belladonna x Brunsvigia 
josephinae and B. multiflora.’ The lat- 
ter became known collectively as the 
‘multiflora hybrids’. 

After disappearing for a number of 
years the ‘Kew Belladonna’, as it had 
become known, reappeared in 1928, 
when it received an Award of Merit 
as Amaryllis (Brunsvigia) parkeri. 


Les HANNIBAL of Fair Oaks, 

California, one of the world’s leading 

_authorities on Amaryllids, now takes 
up the story. 


DELLADONNA 


Cybistetes longifolia, all obviously under 
their early synonyms, as this species has 
several variants. This was quite encourag- 
ing. Then I encountered an etching of an 
Amayllis hybrid in the 1866 Horticultural 
Magazine of New South Wales. This was 
clearly an Amaryllis x Cybistetes hybrid 
with many features of the latter and obvi- 
ously a Fl (first generation) cross. I had 
been working with second or third genera- 
tion Bidwill and Parker hybrids. In fact, A. 
x parkeri itself was not a first generation 
seedling. As a result the Cybistetes features 
are often masked, but I had many exam- 
ples of radially umbelled plants with vivid 
Cybistetes red colouring and rigid pedicels 
to convince several collectors of my views. 
For confirmation we needed to repeat 
Bidwill’s original cross, but imported 
Cybistetes were a failure. 

Then quite unexpectedly the ‘Flower 
Lady’, Mrs Marjut Rantanen-Burman of 
Pinnaroo in South Australia, found some 
bulbs on a long deserted farm and sent me 
coloured photographs for identification. 
The blood red and copper bronze form 
was an obvious duplicate of the 1866 
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etching with typical pigmentation found in 
the Cape Cybistetes longifolia. In turn the 
50-flowered alba form was a typical alba 


~ throwback to Cybistetes quite like the old 


A. baptisti alba or H.B. Bradley’s A. 
‘Hathor’, which was introduced in 1911 at 
a Sydney horticultural meeting. I have seen 
many such alba forms, but not with 50 
blossoms to a single umbel. This plant is 
outstanding, and Mrs Rantanen-Burman 
has requested that the clone be named 
‘Marjut’ which is well justified. It offsets 
freely. 

So we now know the parentage of the 
Bidwill ‘multifloras’ and the Parker hybrids. 
And we can understand the long survival 
of those bulbs in South Australia. Both the 
Cybistetes and Bidwill hybrids require bone 
dry summer rests, much as I experience 
here in inland central California. Summer 
rains or watering can cause rot. In fact I 
commonly prescribe ‘pure neglect’ here for 
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all of the ‘multiflora’ plantings. Here the 
type-forms with the large radial umbels 
usually produce large quantities of mixed 
red and white seed. A portion of the red 
seed will yield throwback plants to colour- 
ful A. belladonna with typical compact 
umbels, the rest give more Bidwill bigener- 
ic hybrids with radial umbels. These are 
typical ‘multifloras’, but often vary in floral 
colour and petal pattern. In turn, the white 
unpigmented seed yields light pink or 
white Cybistetes throwbacks with the dis- 
tinctively radial umbels. Where an initial 
Bidwill cross had a huge bulb like that 
found at Pinnaroo, subsequent generations 
have smaller bulbs due to some introgres- 
sive blending of the Amaryllis and 
Cybistetes genes. But this blending is rather 
limited, otherwise we would not have the 
continuation: of these distinctive throw- 
backs to A. belladonna or white Cybistetes. 
Obviously the ‘multifloras’ and the white 


Cybistetes throwbacks are not too prevalent 
around Sydney as the occasional heavy 
summer rains are near lethal to these 
bulbs, and the same applies to green- 
house-grown Parker hybrids in England. I 
know as I often get requests from England, 
Holland and Australia for Bidwill ‘multi- 
flora’ and ‘multiflora alba’ seed. 


NOMENCLATURE 

We now have several interesting nomen- 
clatural problems. Bigeneric Amaryllis x 
Brunsvigia crosses are technically known 
as x Amarygia. So these Amaryllis x 
Cybistetes outcrosses should be identified 
as bigeneric x Amaristetes Hannibal hybrid 
genus comb. nov., since I propose the 
new hybrid genus name. Historically, 
Bidwill referred to this cross in his letter to 
the Gardeners’s Chronicle as his 
Brunsvigia multiflora hybrids, not realising 
that he was using a quite distinctive genus. 
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(Actually the original B. multiflora Aiton is 
a synonym for B. orientalis Linn). It seems 
that Bidwill’s identity has seldom been 
questioned. On the contrary, the Parker 
hybrids were misidentified by Henry 
Parker as B. josephinae crosses, and this 
identity was accepted without question by 
several English botanists, particularly W. 
Watson who initiated the name A. parkeri 
in 1909 and A. Worsley who suggested 
Brunsdonna parkeri in 1923. Evidence was 
at hand to show that they were in error, 

Apparently names like Bidwill’s A. multi- 
flora or B. multiflora were in general 
usage in Australia along with A. baptisti by 
John Baptist’s and Montague’s nurseries. 
So we can validly upgrade the Bidwill 
name of 1850 to x Amaristetes multiflora 
(Bidwill) Hannibal hyb. comb. nov. and 
add the 1866 etching as the lecotype. From 
hardiness and smaller bulb size it is obvi- 
ous that the Parker specimen was a second 
generation seedling (we now wonder if 
this clone still exists). However, it too 
must be updated to x Amaristetes parkeri 
(Watson) Hann hyb. comb. nov. At the 
same time it must be rejected as the repre- 
sentative type-form for the x Amarygia 
(Brunsvigia x Amaryllis). The van 
Tubergen ‘Brunsdonna’ (A. belladonna x 
B. josepbinae, syn x Amarygia vantuber- 
genii) is suggested as the type representa- 
tive for x Amarygia. Other B. josepbinae 
hybrids exist, but are unpublished. 

Since the above mentioned throwbacks 
to A. belladonna indicate more than 90% 
belladonna features, these segregates by 
code should be recognised as mere A. bel- 
ladonna x Bidwill hybridum, while the 
Cybistetes throwbacks by similar definition 
can be C. x multiflora alba or C. x baptisti 
alba, 1am in doubt as to which name was 
first in use in Australia. John Baptist dates 
around 1871 and Montague a few years 
later. Bradley’s ‘Hathor’ as mentioned dates 
from 1911 and Worsley identified a white 
Parker seedling as Brunsdonna parkeri 
alba in the Gardeners’ Chronicle of 14th 
November 1925. At the same time he sug- 
gested Brunsdonna x bidwillii for Bidwill’s 
1841 ‘multiflora’ crossings. Brunsdonna 
does not comply with the botanical code 
for bigeneric hybrids, while ‘multiflora’ is 
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Right: 


Amaryllis bella- 
donna x Cybistetes 
longifolia F1 hybrid 
ound in South 
Australia 


acceptable since it is transferred to a new 
genus, x Amaristetes. 

Finally, we have a van Tubergen group 
crossing of a white C. x multiflora alba 
from New Zealand applied to a choice A. 
belladonna form. Genetically the resulting 
hybrid group is obviously an x Amaristetes 
multiflora form, but here the bulk of the 
named clones are of lighter colouring than 
specified in the old van Tubergen cata- 
logues. Obviously cooler temperatures in 
Holland intensify the pigmentation depth. I 
find the group quite hardy and have used 
several in breeding the equivalent of 
Amarcrinums with good success. 

Cybistetes was recognised as a distinctive 
genus by Milne-Redhead and Schweickerdt 
in the Linnean Society Journal, LII, 158- 
197, 1939. The genus is native to the Cape 
Province of South Africa and is adapted to 
well drained sandy soils where the bulbs 
often grow to a diameter of 25 cm and 
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Left: 


Cybistetes x multiflora alba. 
clone ‘Marjut’ 


ipucies by M. Rantanen- 


urman) 


weigh nearly a kilogram. The 
bulbs, like the Bidwill cross, 
flower in alternate years. The 
mature umbels pull free from 
the bulbs when it is windy 
and tumble out across the veldt, scattering 
seed on the way. Cybistetes means ‘tum- 
bler’. 

Cybistetes hybrids will outcross with 
Crinum moorei and associated 
Codonocrinum forms. Those obtained 
from the Cy. x multiflora alba throwbacks 
can be quite colourful with the blossoms 
normally on long twisted pedicels. But 
Crinum pollen on Bidwill’s x Amaristetes 
multiflora hybrids actually yields two 
forms of hybrids: plants like those from the 
Cy. x multiflora alba throwbacks above, 
and various near typical x Amarcrinum. It 
took some years to solve this puzzle, but 
apparently the female gametes in the 
Bidwill ‘multiflora’ bigeneric complexes 
separate mostly according to the original 
parental chromosomes just before or with 
fertilisation. This suggests that the female 
gametes consist essentially of belladonna 
or Cybistetes chromosome sets, and one or 
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the other set will cross with the Crinum 
gametes. This individual set behaviour also 
explains why the selfed throwbacks to A. 
belladonna and Cybistetes x multiflora alba 
occur amongst the Bidwill hybrids. Lastly, 
these simulated x Amarcrinum crossings 
with C. moorei on the Bidwill hybrids 
results in large quantities off nonsexual 
maternal parthenogenetic seed, particularly 
when breeding in warm weather. Bidwill 
apparently experienced this with his 
Cybistetes on A. belladonna as he mentions 
obtaining full heads of seed on cross- 
breeding as I do here in warm weather. He 
noted parthenogenetic seed in other cross- 
ings, but was unaware that it was occur- 
ring here. 

The unique breeding pattern of the 
Bidwill ‘multifloras’ is due to the limited 
affinities between the A. belladonna and 
Cybistetes longifolia chromosomes. 
Bidwill’s original 1850 descriptive phrase 
‘crosses of B. multiflora (non Aiton syn 
Cybistetes longifolia) becomes a valid epi- 
thet if recognised as a bigeneric hybrid x 
Amaristetes multiflora and assumes priority 
over its sibling x Amaristetes parkeri 
(Watson) Hann. 
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Quality Roses 
from Parkers 


Choose from our extensive range of recent 


releases, Hybrid Teas, Floribundas, Heritage 


Roses, David Austin, Climbing, Standard, 
Weeping Roses. 


*Catalogue available now. 


PARKERS OF TURRAMURRA 
THE SOURCE OF GARDEN INSPIRATION 
45-47 TENNYSON AVENUE, TURRAMURRA 2074 
PHONE (02) 487 3888 FAX (02) 489 3081 


“Not just a Flower Show — 
a Horticultural Spectacle” 
The inaugural 
ELLERSLIE FLOWER SHOW 


will take place in Auckland, New Zealand 
from 16th to 20th November 1994 


Based closely on the world famous Chelsea Flower 


Show and with continuing advice from the Royal 
Horticultural Society, the Ellerslie Flower Show will be 
the largest and most prestigious event of its kind ever 


to be held in the Southern Hemisphere. 


For further information contact: 
Annemarie Yannaghas, Marketing Director 
The Ellerslie Flower Show, PO Box 365 Auckland 
Tel (09) 309 7875 Fax (09) 307 6840 


® Advance Bank 


Oriade 


Canberra’s Spring Festival 


Australia’s premier festival of flowers 


17 September - 16 October 1994 


Commonwealth Park Canberra 


1993 AUSTRALIAN 
TOURISM AWARDS, 


How can I find it? 
The Smart Gardener’s Guide to 


Common Names of Plants 


© Your up-to-date guide book to correct plant names 
© Ata glance, links over 8000 common names of plants 


to their correct scientific name 
® Quickly identifies Australian plants, 
exotic plants and naturalised weeds 
¢ Australian made for Australian 
gardeners 


Available through select nurseries 
or order direct from the publisher 
(postage paid). 


Adland Horticultural Consultants 
46 Foley Street, Kew 3101 
Telephone (03) 853 1152 


ter Lili 
Water Lilies 
ALL COLOURS 
Large range of both tropical and hardy 


Also aquatic, marginal and moisture loving plants 


Write now for descriptive literature. $2.00 postage paid. 


Che Water Garten Nursery 


PO Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


Sundials 


Why not consider a sundial in your garden plan? 


Sundials Australia is a firm in Adelaide specialising in making 
sundials that are scientifically designed for any given location. 
Enquiries 
NSW & ACT: 
All other states: 


Australian Garden Journal 

PO Box 588, Bowral 2576. Tel (048) 61 4999 
Sundials Australia 

3 Bedford Street, Kensington Park, 

South Australia 5068. Tel: (08) 31 5079 (AH) 


PLEASE SEND $3.00 FOR BROCHURE 
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Dear Tim, 

In his article ‘Amaryllids in Australia’ (Garden Journal 13(3), 
Mar/April 1994), Bruce Knight draws attention to a major taxonom- 
ic issue — what do you do when someone ‘revises’ your pet family 
name out of existence? In this instance, the American taxonomist 
Cronquist has decided to lump Amaryllidaceae back into Liliaceae, 
and a few taxonomists in Australia have chorused “Me too!”. 

Once upon a time the Amaryllidaceae were all regarded as part 
of a very large Liliaceae family. I looked up Taxonomy of Vascular 
Plants by George H. Lawrence to follow the history of the break- 
up. Lawrence supports much of what the English taxonomist John 
Hutchinson did. Hutchinson distinguished Amaryllidaceae on a 
number of characters, particularly the presentation of flowers in an 
umbel (like the spokes of an umbrella). Lawrence approves: “The 
redefinition by Hutchinson of the Liliaceae and the Amaryllidaceae 
on the basis of inflorescence character is probably more fundamen- 
tal and stable than that based on ovary position, the latter a charac- 
ter that vacillates within several genera of these families between 
superior and inferior...”. 

Cronquist’s revision is arbitrary and retrograde — it does not 
encompass new kinds of information that cast light on phylogenetic 
relationships, such as DNA sequencing or protein electrophoresis. 
The slavish adoption of Cronquist’s system without critical appraisal 
is also shortsighted, and its adoption by edict is unlikely to suc- 
ceed. I support Bruce Knight's ‘bulb buffs’, who are right not to 
vary their terminology without convincing evidence that they 
should. 


Sincerely, 
David Murray 
Fellow, Linnean Society of London 


DON'T MISS OUR SPECIAL 
SPRING ISSUE! 


BIGGER THAN EVER! 


CRAMMED FULL WITH INTERESTING ARTICLES! 
ON SALE APPROXIMATELY 31ST AUGUST. 


MAKE SURE OF YOUR COPY NOW BY BECOMING 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
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WATTLE TIME GARDEN FAIR 


Albert Park, Cootamundra NSW 


Saturday 20th-Sunday 21st August 1994 
ATTRACTIONS: Live Entertainment 
Food & Refreshments 
Demonstrations by Artists/Craftspeople 
Display of Reptiles 
TIMES: 
10am to 5pm Saturday 
10am to 4pm Sunday 


ADMISSION: 

Adults $3 
Children/Pensioners $1 
Family $7 


Enquiries: Tourist Office Tel (069) 42 1400 Fax (069) 42 4258 


Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 

We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 30 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 
plants for gardens in the 1800s. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50 1971 


ais 
SON (VIC) PTY. LTD, 
COMO NURSERIES 


Growers of the less common trees and shrubs 
Still giving good old-fashioned service 


Our Retail Nursery and 6 acre Display Gardens are 
open to the public daily from 9am-5pm 


Cnr Basin-Olinda and Sheffield Rds 
THE BASIN Vic 3154 
Melway Map ref 65 J 7 


Descriptive Catalogue available $5 posted 
Country and interstate orders attended to between 
June-August per Air or Post. 


Postal Address: PO Box 181, The Basin, Vic 3154 


RETAIL ENQUIRIES 
03 762 6864 


WHOLESALE ENQUIRIES 
03 762 2833 
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BINDERS 


Well made in dark green 
vinyl with gold lettering 
and pocket for year tab. 
Available at $11 (price 
includes sales tax, 
packing and postage). 


Binders can be picked up 
at our Bowral office. 
Cost $9.00 per binder. 


Please forward cheque with order to: 
Australian Garden Journal Pty Ltd 
Suite 3/409 Bong Bong Street, 

Bowral NSW 2576. Tel: (048) 61 4999 
Postal address: 

PO Box 588 Bowral, NSW 2576 


in association with The Australian Garden Journal 


VISIT SUPERB PRIVATE GARDENS 


in the Southern Highlands of NSW. Arrange a group and join us in Bowral for an informa- 


tive, personally escorted tour with morning tea and lunch included. 


OCTOBER 21ST (Friday) SPRING GARDENS 


Dogwoods, Cherries, Wisteria, Lilac. Five special gardens. Drive your own car or join us ir 


our mini coach $45.00 (Coach extra). 


Why not spend the wekend and see other open gardens? 
(Accommodation requires early booking) 


NOVEMBER 12TH (Saturday) FRESH LEAVES AND 
PERENNIALS 


Five special gardens with morning tea and lunch. Drive your own car or join us in ou 


mini coach $45.00 (Coach extra). 


RING OR WRITE FOR A BROCHURE 


ee 2 Se a oli 


I Yes! Please book ......... places forratgarden (Uf On. mratncutensietathitcfitcsetemeerees 
I Deposit of $10 enclosed. 

I Please send me full details at my address listed below: 

! NAME aartmittinerousrarttacre eters recent rire rae et een 

[Pie ctrernismicssuncsuencsretesptersssermtris tities trie strtiat 
| MY TELEPHONE NUMBER: wvsscsssssssssesssssstsssssssssessstusssnese 

I Clip out and return to: 

l Gardentours PO Box 588 Bowral NSW 2576 (Phone 048 61 4999) 


Snippets, news, views and helpful hints for you and your garden 


COMPOST PELLETS 


waste paper are being made : 
into three-eights of an inch pel- : 
lets then disked in to break de 
compacted soils. Also, in west 
Texas where the soils are 
sandy, paper pellets up to 10° 
cm long are being used as 
mulches to control erosion andl 
conserve moisture. Because : 
paper has a carbon/nitrogen | 
ratio of 150:1 researchers pro- 


pose pelletizing paper with : 
high nitrogen materials such as _: 
animal wastes, and the Rodale 
Research Center in Pennsyl- ° 
vania is experimenting with the : 
addition of beneficial microbes 
to compost pellets to prevent 
plant diseases and promote | 
: Queensland Fruit Fly costs 
: Australia more than $18 million 
: each year. As a first step in 
: compiling a genetic family tree 


growth. 


AN INSECT FREE 
VEGETABLE GARDEN 


A group of organic gardeners 
in Wisconsin installed bird . 
: over the country, and 2,000 


perches near their vegetable 


gardens. The perches were : 
simply six feet high poles with ' 
crosspieces at the top. Without 
using any insecticides at all : 
they had the most insect-free 
patches of vegetables they had 
: research dollars. 
: The National Fruit Fly : 
: Experiment is supported by the : 
' Science and Technology 
: Awareness Program of the 
A gardener in North Carolina - 
has found a sure-fire way of | 
keeping deer and other large 
animals out of his garden — | 


ever had. One slug on a cab- 
bage, that was all! 


KEEPING ANIMALS OUT 
OF THE GARDEN 


' tiger dung. No self-respecting 
The Agricultural Research : 
Service of the US Department 
of Agriculture has found that : 
waste paper can be made into 
pellets by the same machinery | 
that pelletizes feed for cattle. At 
the Department’s Soil Dynam- : 
ics Laboratory all types of ° 


herbivore, he says, will ever 
cross a tiger line. When the cir- 
cus is in town he takes his trail- 
er along and fills it up. 


: A NEW HORTICULTURAL 
: DATABASE 

: A new initiative of the Royal 
: Botanic Gardens Melbourne, in 
affiliation with Botanical : 


Garden 
Cuttings: 


A STUDY IN FRUIT FLIES 


According to Linda Meisel of | 


CSIRO controlling the 


of fruit flies in Australia, CSIRO 
needed to collect flies from all 


young members of its Double 


Helix Science Club volunteered 


this would have taken years 
and used many valuable 


Department of Industry, 
Technology and Regional 
Development. 
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introduced in two years. 


keep up-to-date with name 


GARDEN 


' sort plants into categories such 
: as grasses, culinary herbs, 


climbers, groundcovers, etc, 
and coastal plants or shade 
tolerant. 


Initial membership of 


' Greenlife Database costs $100 
: with an annual fee of $200. 
' Details about the database are 
- available from Botanical 


Nomenclature Services Inter- 


national on (063) 61 9666. 


DIATOMS FOR THE 


: GARDEN 


Diatomaceous earth (DE) is the 
: fossilized remains of tiny aquat- 
ic plants called diatoms, of 
which there are more than 500 
ees occurring in both salt 
_ and fresh water, Depending on 


the water in which they grew, 
: they are composed of silicon 
' with varying amounts of twelve 
: or more trace elements. 
Nomenclature Services Inter- : 
national of Orange, NSW, and : 
' with sponsorship of $250,000, is: 
: the setting up of a “Greenlife 
: Database”. This will provide 
" nurseries and other professional: 
: horticulturists with the correct 
: name for all plants, together 
: with information about their | 
: cultivation and a colour picture. : 
: A modified version using ‘ 
| graphics and sound will be | 
to carry out the essential collec- : 
tion in just one week; normally 


DE acts as a mechanical 
insecticide by puncturing the 
protective coating of insects 


' with its microscopic sharp shell 
: fragments. It is being used to 


control fleas and ticks on 
domestic animals, to protect 
stored grain, and as a non-toxic 
garden pest control. One prod- 
uct available in USA, called 
Isolite, is being used to 


: improve soils by increasing aer- 
: ation and improving water 
This database is the first step 
: towards providing a cross-refer- 
' encing encyclopaedia of plants, 
and will help horticulturists to 


retention. 


: STARCH COATING 


PESTICIDES 


: A consortium of American 
: changes. It will make it possible 
: for a person to ask for a plant : 
: using whatever name they | 
: know and for the nursery to : 
| check whether they have it in 
: stock and whether it is suitable 
' for the person’s needs, It can 


biotech companies, the Bio- 
technology Research and 
Development Corporation, has 
been licensed by the 
Agricultural Research Service to 
produce starch __ coated 
pesticides. The process, now 
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patented in USA, allows pesti- 
cides to be combined with or | 
encapsulated by starch, which 
sticks to the plant leaves if | 
applied when wet, and will not 


wash off when dry. It is intend- 


ed to reduce ground water | 
contamination by pesticides | 
and to reduce growers’ costs | 
' representative on AIPH. 
: Mr Poynton, President of | 
' NIAA, said “It will be the first: 
| International Garden Festival 
ever held in the Southern | 
Hemisphere and is both an | 
exciting prospect and a huge : 


by reducing pesticide usage. 


STUDENT INTERNSHIP 
PROGRAM 


The Herbarium at the Australian 
National Botanic Gardens in | 
Canberra recently completed its 
Student | 


second annual 
Botanical Internship Program. 


Candidates for the program 
selected from the : 
Australian National University, 
the University of Canberra, | 
University of 
Technology and the University 


were 


Sydney’s 


of New England. 


In return for contributing : 
work on a number of herbari- 
um projects interns receive spe-_: 
cific intensive training in field, 
herbarium, botanical and elec- | 
These | 
include field collection tech- 
niques, plant identification and 
: Australia by Atlantic Seeds, of : 
Skye in Victoria, the sole © Lindfield, NSW 2070, or for fur- 
- ther information Eric Craig on : 


up till now has been hard to 2 (02) 449 8906, 


tronic techniques. 


the use of biological databases. 


The program is designed for 
those intending to undertake a 
technical or professional career 
in botany or a closely related 
discipline. The aim is to give | 
them practical scientific skills: 
that have to be learned in the 
workplace rather than at uni- 
versity, so that they enter the | 
job market with enhanced : 


skills, 


AN INTERNATIONAL 
GARDEN FESTIVAL FOR 
SYDNEY 


Approval has been obtained for 
a Category Al International — 
Garden Festival to be held in : 


WINTER 


1994 


Sydney in the year 2000. This 


approval was given at a meet- 


ing of the International 
Association of Horticultural : 
Producers (AIPH) held in ; 
: Amsterdam early this year, and 
was sought by the Nursery ; 
Industry Association of : fax (03) 786 0337. 

Australia (NIAA), Australia’s 

: AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
' CAMELLIA VARIETIES 


challenge’. 


Gaining approval from AIPH, 
however, is only the first hur- 
dle. Support now has to be | 
gained from all levels of : 
Government and from private 
enterprise. Also a submission 


(BIE). It is planned that the 
Festival will run for six months, 
culminating early in 2001. 


GIANT PUMPKIN SEED 


Atlantic Giant Pumpkin (the | 
world’s heaviest variety) seed is 


now being imported into 


importer of this variety which 


obtain. 


Cross Large Watermelon, North 


Carolina Giant Cantaloupe and 
: others. They also sell two | 
books, one on growing giant 
pumpkins and the other on | 
growing giant watermelons. : 
Contact Atlantic Seeds, PO Box 
| 205 Seaford, Vic 3198; tel and : 


Wendy and George Stayner, TWO NEW AUSTRALIAN 


proprietors of Atlantic Seeds, : STANDARDS 


were Australian and Southern = Standards Australia has recently 


Hemisphere Heaviest Pumpkin . published a new standard | 


Champions for four consecu- ' “Synthetic Shadecloth” (AS 


tive years. The current world ' 4174). This was developed 


- record for a pumpkin is 380 kg; from the industry’s need to | 
' the Australian record is 228 kg, | have a series of test methods, : 


: grown last year by Mr S. ; resulting in more accurate 
Jeffery. 
: Atlantic Seeds stock a variety 
of giant seeds, such as Collin’s 


Giant Green Squash, Carolina : 


labelling of shadecloth. Test 


methods include a standard 
measure cover factor (extra 
light to extra heavy), the level 


by the cloth and durability. The 
cover factor of a shadecloth 
determines how suitable it is 
when used as protection from 
UV radiation, of particular 
interest if it is used for shading 
outdoor living areas, 

Another recently published 


: standard is “Protection of build- 
: ings from subterranean termites 
| — prevention, detection and 
An updated version of the two | 
volume International Camellia | 
Register, commenced 30 years 
ago, is now available. The | 
research for this work has been. 
: coordinated, over the past 12 | 
years, by Tom Savige of | 
Albury, a past President of the 
International Camellia Society 
' and now the International : 
Registrar for the genus. The - 
names now published in the ; 
has to be made to the Bureau _ Register are the valid names for | 
of International Expositions all camellias distributed com- 
"mercially or privately today. 
' Only 400 sets of the Register | 
"are available; through the co- ° 
' operation of Sydney's Fine Arts 
"Press these are being sold for fax (02) 746 3333. 
- only $120. Cheques or credit : 
card details should be sent to 
- Nance Swanson, ICS Director, | 
' 43 Wellington Road, East : 


treatment of infestation” (AS 
3660). This standard has specif- 
ic requirements for the detec- 
tion and prevention of termite 
infestation by physical and 
chemical means. Appendices 
provide guidance on the detec- 
tion of infestation, termite resis- 
tant timbers, the use of termite 
shields, stainless steel mesh 
barriers, graded stone barriers 
and the application of termiti- 
cides. 

Copies of All Australian stan- 
dards may be purchased at any 
office of Standards Australia, or 
by contacting the National 
Sales Centre on (02) 746 4600; 


RESTORING LANDFILL 
SITES 

A book recently published in 
UK, The potential for wood- 
lands establishment on landfill 


sites, by MC Dobson and AJ 
: Moffatt (Department of the 
' Environment and HMSO) sug- 
' gests that vigorous tree growth 


is possible on well restored 
landfill sites. Growth problems, 
the authors claim, can be elimi- 
nated by good engineering 
practice. The previously held 
belief that tree roots could 
allow water to penetrate the 
cap and allow landfill gas to 


| escape is not supported by evi- 
dence. One and a half metres 
: of rootable cover is all that is 
: of UV-visible light transmitted : 


needed over the clay cap. 


AIDS TO COMPOSTING 


The Gardenwise Composter, 


: be obtained, together with a 
: supply of worms, from Tarean 


See es 


: required. 


made by Innova Colonial 
Furniture Pty Ltd, is made from 
at least 50% recycled plastic 
material and is guaranteed for 
five years. It fits together easily 
and quickly without the need 
of tools or bolts. Its black 
colour absorbs the sun’s heat 
and helps to maintain a higher 
internal temperature, while 
ventilation through bottom 


vents allows efficient aerobic 
action. It has a large 340 litre : 


capacity. 


Also from Innova is the Yard 
Kart, with an all-plastic hopper _: 
construction, extra wide heavy 
duty wheels and heavy steel : 
axle, extra large 100 litre capac- 
ity and a handy built-in garden 


tool holder. 


For further information on : 
either of these products contact | 
Innova Colonial Furniture Pty : 
Ltd, PO Box 1235 Rosebank | 
MDC, Clayton, Vic 3169; tel : 
(03)562 8599, fax (03)543 5472. 


mulch and which looks attrac- 


tive in any garden setting. Pine : 
: litres. The design of both bins 
: encourages air circulation and 
top and bottom arcs machined : 


wing splits can be used, that is 
logs split lengthwise with the 


off to give flat surfaces. The flat 
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tops and bottoms butt together 
easily, the inside flat surface 
provides straight inner walls, 
the rounded exterior of the log 
gives the appearance of natural 


Treated pine wing splits can 


: be obtained from all Koppers 
: distributors. For further infor- 
mation contact Doug Morgan, 
: Manager Pine Products on 
© (02) 954 5411, 


An easily assembled compost 


' bin in treated natural pine is 

Compost bins can also be : 
made of treated pine, which : 
resists the effects of moist | 
© capacity of 340 litres while the 


available from White and 
Hosier Pty Ltd of Lindfield, 
NSW. The standard bin has a 


large bin has a capacity of 600 


they have matching pine lids. 


| They can be despatched to any 


THE 
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: location in Australia. For fur- 
: ther information write or tele- 
: phone White and Hosier Pty 
: Ltd at 5 Smith Street, Lindfield, 
: NSW 2070, tel (02) 416 5252. 

timber. The wing splits are light 
: to carry and work with, can be 
screwed or nailed together and 
are easy to cut. For a square : § 
bin cut the logs to the required: 
length for the first four sides | BR 
and fasten together; then make 
: another layer in the same fash- | ° 
: ion but interlock the corners : 
: over the bottom layer in the 
: same way as laying bricks, this 
: gives added strength. Use gal- : 
: vanised nails or clouts that : 
' won't rust. 
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available in a 270 litre size and 
: is easily assembled from a kit. 


Doors at either end making 
emptying a simple task. The 
composter is manufactured by 
Aus-Worm Organics, PO Box 
520 Benalla, Vic 3672 and can 


Worm Farm, PO Box 4021, 
Knox City, Vic 3152, tel 
(03) 754 6992. The cost is $149, 
plus packing and freight if 


: A NEW GARDEN DESIGN 
: SOFTWARE PROGRAM 

' Landscape 2.0 is a new and 
Yet another compost bin : 
| made of treated pine is the | 
: Aus-Worm “Duo” Composter. : 
: This is unique in that it is espe- 
: cially designed for composting : 
: by worms, There are two sepa- | 
: rate compartments with an | 
: internal separating screen. 
: When the first compartment is : 
: full, worms are introduced to 
: convert the material into com- 
: post. Meanwhile the second 
: compartment is filled, and : 
when the worms have com- | 
pleted their job in the first com- § 
: partment they migrate through : 
: the screen into the second, in | 
: search of more food. 
The Aus-Worm Composter is : 


improved version of a garden 
design software program 
launched two years ago. It 
allows the user to draw an out- 
line of their house on the com- 
puter screen and then plot 
existing trees and shrubs. Any 
number of new elements can 
then be added; plants, trees, 


| shrubs, walkways, etc are illus- 


trated on screen using pre- 


' drawn architectural symbols. 


The program takes the pre- 
drawn symbols used in the 
planning stage and builds a 
high quality three-dimensional 
model, turning conventional 


' garden plans into full colour 


graphics. The user can then 
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views from all angles. 


project is complete it will gen- : 


erate a shopping list of all the : drainage on steep and difficult 


plants and other materials : 


required to turn the computer : 


design into a living garden. The ' developed and manufactured 


: product, the Atlantis Drainage: 


Cell eliminates the need for | be used in rooftop gardens, 


' indoor gardens and planter : 


shopping list can be developed: 
into a spreadsheet program to : 
excavation, heavy gravels or 
: boxes. 


: Weighing only 3kg per 
' square metre, the cell provides : 


assist in estimating and control- 
ling project costs. 


position himself or herself ; professional CAD packages, 


within the design and walk = including Autocad and Generic 
through the garden, taking in | 3D. It is available from most 


: computer software retailers. 


Landscape 2.0 has the ability 


to show a garden in various : 
stages as it matures; it can pre- : DRAINAGE SYSTEM 
view how the garden will look : A new system, called the 


in 10 years’ time. When the ‘ Atlantis Drainage Cell, offers 


: convenient solutions to poor : 
: says that it “can act as a : 


method of conservation or : 
| water purification and can dra- | 
: matically reduce damage : 
' caused by flood water”. It can | 


NEW SUB-SOIL 


sites. 
A totally Australian designed, 


| pipes. Best described as a | 


Landscape 2.0 generated | cubed mat of cells bound by a 


plans can also be exported to : geofabric membrane, the mat | 


- can drain and channel water to: 


a collection point or storage | 


: inventor, Mr Humberto Urriola, 


: sump, preventing the lake | 
: effect often caused by poor : 
' drainage or heavy rain. | 
: Installation is simply a matter : 
of piecing together square por- 
: tions of the lightweight cell 
' onto the designated area. Its : 


the same flow capacity as 300 
kg of gravel. It can be laid ver- 
tically against retaining walls or 
horizontally over a range of 
surfaces. Self cleaning perme- 
ability and filtration properties 
reduce pollution by discharging 
only clean water into drains. 

For further information con- 
tact Atlantis Corporation on 
(02) 419 6000. 


YORKSTONE FLAGGING 

Beautifully weathered paving 
stones in earthy colours. Each 
stone is individually crafted 
with a character of its own, 
(see advertisement on inside 
back page). 
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The Melbourne 


Wildilower Show 


will be held at 
Ringwood Convention Centre, 
Mines Road, Ringwood, Vic, 
on Saturday and Sunday 
13th and 14th August 1994, 
from 9am to 5pm daily. 


Presented by the Society for Growing 
Australian Plants, Maroondah Regional Group. 


To mark this 20th Annual Wildflower Show, 
every visitor will receive a free Australian native 
plant. There will be displays of native flowers, 
fresh and dried flowers for sale, propagation 
demonstrations, advice on planning new gardens, 
arts and crafts, books, seeds and plants 
for sale, and more. 


WTI: 


GARDEN BORDERS 
5 heights by the metre or 25m roll ¢ Flexible, simple to install 
Available Australia wide ¢ CALL FOR FREE BROCHURE 


Heritage Wire 


PTTTTET Waa Tas Wane ~ 
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Ornamental Woven Wire 
Tel: (03) 576 1026 
Fax: (03) 509 5517 


Admission $4, concession $2, 
children under 15 no charge. 


BOG 12615 


For further information phone (03) 879 1427. 
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is an important directory for 
quick reference. 

Headings can be 

selected by 

arrangement 


WOODLAND GARDENS WHOLESALE 
NURSERY, Illawarra Highway, Moss Vale, 
NSW 2577; tel (048) 68 3508, mobile (018) 
48 3865. We have been growing cold 
climate perennials and shrubs for 15 years. 
These include Hellebores, Lavenders, 
Aquilegia, Campanula, Cistus, Ceonothus, 
Helianthemums, Echium, Wallflowers and 
many more. Check our quality at Plantmark. 
For further enquiries contact Geoff Duxfield - 
GENUINE TRADE ENQUIRIES ONLY. 


NURSERIES - GENERAL 


LEURA COUNTRY GARDENS NURSERY, 
Leura NSW 2780. We stock a wide range of 
cool climate trees and shrubs, cottage garden 
plants, old fashioned and David Austin roses, 
perennials and ‘English Garden’ plants — 
OPEN seven days — Tel: (047) 84 3146. 


NURSERIES - SPECIALIST 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic 
3795. Tel (03) 737.9313. Melways map 
121 D10. Growers and specialists of 
Heritage roses. STANDARD ROSES 
AVAILABLE from 24 inches to 72 inches. 
Roses available year round, mail order in 
winter only. Display area of over 800 
varieties of all types of roses. Catalogue 
available $2.00 post paid. 


OTWAY HERBS COTTAGE GARDEN, 
biodynamic nursery and terraced garden set 
in the hills of Apollo Bay. Perennials, shrubs, 
rare plants, Chinese species, fresh herbs, pot- 
pourri, local terracotta pottery. Biddles Rd, 
Apollo Bay, Vic 3233. Tel (052) 37 6318. 
Open daily. 


THE BRAIDWOOD NURSERY, 62 Wilson 
St, Braidwood, NSW 2622. Tel (048) 
42.2057. Cottage garden shrubs and old- 
fashioned roses and a wide range of 
perennials. 


BLEAK HOUSE ROSES, Calder Highway, 
Malmsbury, Vic 3446. Tel (054) 23 2427. 
Open Tues to Sun 10 am to 5 pm. The garden 
at Bleak House has one of the finest 
collections of old roses in the country. The 
nursery specialises in the sale of roses and 
perennials, and an interesting range of 
garden ornaments. Tea rooms serving 
Devonshire teas and light lunches Thurs to 
Sun. Rose catalogue $3. 
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NURSERIES - WHOLESALE 


GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


T 


WANTED 
Old varieties and species of Herbaceous 
Paeonies for my collection. Buy or 
exchange. Contact: 
TIERASLEA RARE PLANTS 
Shicer Gully Rd, Guildford, Vic 3451 
Tel. (054) 734 331 


English Yew 


and 


Box plants 


for 


topiary and formal hedges 


Air freighted within Australia 
For price list and order form send S.A.E. to: 


Harrow Hill Hedges 


8 Henry Street 
Richmond Tas 7025 


or phone (002) 62 2285 


BUDA GARDEN NURSERY, 42 Hunter St, 
Castlemaine, Vic 3450. Tel (054)72.1032. A 
wide range of interesting and hardy trees, 
shrubs, perennials and bulbs all propagated 
from the historic Buda garden collection is 
now available from our expanding plant 
nursery. Open daily 9 am to 5 pm. 


AUSTRAL WATER GARDENS, water lilies, 
all colours and types; water iris; marginal and 
oxygenating plants; books; pond liners 
economy $8 sq.m — EPDM synthetic rubber 
$16 sq.m. Send 3 x 45 cent stamps for colour 
mail order list. 1295 Pacific Highway, 
Cowan, NSW 2081. Open 7 days. 3 km 
north of Cowan. Tel (02) 985 7370. 


CANTERBURY SPECIES GARDEN. We 
propagate species plants such as Salvia, 
Lavenders, Iris, Fuchsia, Viola, Geranium and 
herbs. Advice sheets available. Display 
garden for browsing and purchases. 10 am to 
5 pm Wed to Sat. 7 Byron St, Canterbury, Vic 
3126; tel (03) 836 0415. 


GRETCHENS - OLD FASHIONED ROSES, 
garden and nursery open at weekends on the 
Hawkesbury River at Old Kurrajong Rd, 
Lowlands, Richmond, NSW 2753; tel 

(045) 78 2994. 


COX’S ROSE NURSERY AND ROSE 
GARDEN, specialist suppliers of pot grown 
old garden roses. Exhibition garden, with 
Shrub, Climbing and Australian roses. 
Nursery open each week for 1994 from 3rd 
March to 27th Nov, Thurs-Sun 10 am to 4 
pm. The Nursery will close down at the end of 
Nov. 140 Oaks Rd, Thirlmere, NSW 2572 
(near Picton); tel (046) 81 8560. 


HE AUSTRALIAN 


GARDEN 


YAMINA RARE PLANTS, 25 Moores Rd, 
Monbulk Vic 3793; tel (03) 756 6335 fax 
(03) 752 0308. For new, rare and unusual 
shrubs and trees. Extensive range of 
Magnolias, Japanese Maples, Viburnums, 
Conifers, Michelias, Osmanthus, etc. Send $5 
for comprehensive catalogue. We dispatch 
Australia-wide. 


SWEET VIOLETS, mail order only. 17 
different violet’s — single and double for $35 
including post, OR send SSAE for a 
Collector's list of named and species violets. 
Violet Gardens WA. PO Box 45, Armadale, 
WA 6112. 


AUSTRALIA’S OWN ROSES by Alister 
Clark and others. Unique colour’ booklet and 
mail order lists $4.50. Over 1,000 varieties 
heritage and modern. Golden Vale Nursery, 
Golden Vale Rd, Benalla, Vic 3672; tel 
(057) 62 1520. 


SEEDS 


GIANT PUMPKIN, SQUASH, 
WATERMELON, CUCUMBER SEEDS plus 
more varieties are now available from the 
“Giant Pumpkin Specialists”, Atlantic Seeds. 
Send SSAE for full price list and newsletter to 
PO Box 205, Seaford Vic 3198 or phone/fax 
(03)786.0337 


GARDENS 
AND ARBORETA 


OTWAY ROSES, 30 km from GEELONG 
surrounded by gums and golden wattles is a 
beautiful rose garden. Take the Cape Otway 
Rd through Moriac to Wensleydale Station 
Rd, and follow the signs. Melway 409 C9, 
Open Wed to Sun. Tel (052) 88 7382 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD, 
95 km north-west of Melbourne. Wide variety 
of native and exotic plants in 3 ha bush 
setting. Open daily. Official collection of 
Cistaceae. Contains herb, rock, water, 
vegetable, bush, “English” and sunken 
gardens. 


ASHCOMBE MAZE, Australia’s largest 
hedge maze; rose maze, gardens and tea 
rooms. Open May, June and July weekends 


: and Government school holidays only: Sept to 


April every day 10 am to 5pm: closed month 
of August. Red Hill Rd, Shoreham, on 
Victoria’s Mornington Peninsula. 

Tel (059) 89 8387. Melway ref 256 Ed. 


GUILDFORD ON LODDON (between 
Daylesford and Castlemaine), Victoria. Two 
lovely gardens in beautiful Central Victoria. 
‘Hilltop’ and ‘Tara’ feature heritage roses, 
exotic trees, shrubs, perennials and bulbs in 
picturesque country garden settings, any 
season. 

(Specialist nursery at Hilltop). Easily located 
by signs. Phone (054) 73 4275/73 4205 for 
detailed brochure. 
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BOOKS 


SEED SAVERS HANDBOOK by Michel 
and Jude Fanton. 10,000 sold in one year. 
Direct from the authors; bulk orders or $23 
each post paid. Box 975, Byron Bay, NSW 
2481. 


GARDEN STREET BOOKS 
Free catalogues on request 
PO Box 1811 
Geelong 3220 
Phone: (052) 291 667 
Fax: (03) 529 1256 


Australian Herb Industry 


Resource Guide 


Comprehensive listing of herb nurseries, 

societies & growers groups, consultants, 

magazines, courses, suppliers of plants, 
seeds, fresh-cut & dried culinary & 
medicinal herbs, essential oils, craft 
materials, herbal products & more. 

$18.50 (incl postage) from: 
Focus on Herbs, PO Box 203, 
Launceston Tas. 7250 
ph/fax (003) 30 1493 


COURSES AND CLASSES 


COURSES 140 options. Herbs, cottage 
gardens, landscaping, propagation, 
hydroponics, roses, orchids, flowers, fuchsias, 
crops, nursery, horses, business, photography, 
journalism, etc. Hobby, Certificate, Diploma. 
Australian Horticultural Correspondence 
School, PO Box 2092, Nerang East, Qld 
4211; or 264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic 
3140. Tel (075) 30 4855 or (03) 736 1882. 


ACCOMMODATION 


LINKS HOUSE, BOWRAL.Contemporary 
Australian cuisine with a zap of French. 
Dinner, Bed and Breakfast. $85 to $115 per 
person. Weekend package $170 per person. 
Tel (048) 61 1977. 


TASMANIA, ‘Hillgrove’, colonial self- 
contained suite in historic house c. 1840 on 
11 acres of rolling countryside overlooking 
historic Shot Tower and Derwent River. 15 
minutes from Hobart GPO. $75.00 double 
per day includes full breakfast provisions. Tel 
(002) 27 9043. 


DAYLESFORD, a charming country cottage 
fully selfcontained, located in a peaceful, 
private setting, situated high on Wombat Hill. 
Well equipped for 2 to 4; heating (c/h & log 
fires) and linen included. Set amid a delightful 
cottage garden, the back gate leads into 
Daylesford Historical Botanical Gardens and 
the award-winning Convent Gallery. 

Tel (053) 48 1184/48 2996 for bookings 
and brochure. 
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MENENIA, NEAR GRAMPIANS. Easy 
distance to the South Coast. Beautifully 
appointed 1850s stone cottage set in lush 
garden. Dinner, Bed and Breakfast. Tel. and 
Fax (053)50 6536. 


GREAT OCEAN ROAD, ANGLESEA. 
Feel pampered and enjoy tranquil bed and 
breakfast. Modern coastal house, secluded 
garden, sweeping ocean views. 

Tel (052) 63 2774. 


BRAIDWOOD, BED AND BREAKFAST in 
your own suite in the Old Rectory (1842), 
beautifully restored, centrally heated. Enjoy 
our old English garden and adjoining nursery. 
Mary and Stewart Harris, 62 Wilson St, 
Braidwood, NSW 2622; tel (048) 42 2057. 


COTTAGE AT TARA, set in the beautiful 
garden at TARA, GUILDFORD (between 
Daylesford and Castlemaine). Bed and 
breakfast accommodation in double fully self- 
contained cottages. Unique country elegance 
with a touch of the Mediterranean 

Tel (054) 73 4205. 


OBERON - Very comfortable self-contained 
country retreat in beautiful cool climate 
garden with magnificent outlook over rich 
farmlands. Centrally heated throughout. Farm 
and bush walks, caves, forests and National 
Parks close by. SC or B&B rates available for 
2-6 people — from $60 per night SC for two 
midweek. (063) 35 8192 


BRIGHT, VICTORIA — one fully furnished 
unit. Beautiful surroundings. Available now. 
Enquiries (057) 21 3556 


1-2 INSERTIONS - $1.00 PER WORD 
3-4 INSERTIONS - 80C PER WORD 
MINIMUM $30 PER INSERTION 
ALSO DISPLAY ADS $50 AND $100 
PHONE KEVA NORTH ON (048) 61 4999 
FOR MORE INFORMATION 
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WHY NOT ADVERTISE YOUR 
PRODUCT, NURSERY, SOCIETY, 
GARDEN DETAIL OR 
ACCOMMODATION WITH US? 


RATE: 1-2 INSERTS: $1.00 PER WORD. 3-4 INSERTS: 80C PER WORD 


To The Advertising Department, Australian Garden Journal 


PLEASE SEND RATES AND CONFIRMATION FOR 


My name and address is .eecsessccscesssssen 


SHOWS 


MELBOURNE WILDFLOWER 


SHOW - 1994 
Victoria’s largest display of wildflowers 
Sat. August 13th and Sun. August 14th 
9am-—5pm 
RINGWOOD CONVENTION 


CENTRE 
Mines Rd, Ringwood Victoria 
Adults $4. Pensioners $2. Children free 
Every visitor will receive a 
FREE PLANT. 
Enquiries (03) 879 1427 


TOURS 


GARDEN TOURS - NORTHERN 
TASMANIA “Behind the Hedges”. A four 
day guided tour of the outstanding gardens of 
this region. Accommodation RACECOURSE 
PRIVATE HOTEL - 4-star colonial in charming 
historic town of Longford. Own car essential. 
Phone (003) 91 2352 


in association with 
THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN JOURNAL 
have been conducting 1, 2 or 3-day tours for 


the past seven years. We welcome enquiries 

from clubs, societies or groups who would like 
to visit some of the finest private gardens in 
the Southern Highlands. We can plan your 
itinery, accommodation, lunch spots and if 
required, provide a qualified guide all day. 


Ring office hours (048) 61 4999 


[_] March 


see ae OF EVENTS 


Ast to 3rd July: Queensland Home Garden Expo, Nambour. 
Enquiries Jill Scott (074) 46 7815. 
cw 


(02)654.2533 or Betty Rymer on (02) 654 1831. 
2a 


24th to 26th July: Expo International, Garden and Lawn - 28th to 31st October: Berry Gardens Festival. Enquiries Nancy 


Bevan (044) 64 1586 or Bernice Dobson (044) 64 2221. 


Exposition, Louisville, USA. 
2a 


28th to 30th July: Second Horticultural Industry Technical 


Conf epics, conducted by the Australian Society of Horticultural 3rd to 14th Nov: The Garden Club of Australia will be conducting 
Science. Theme “Gaining the Competitive Edge”. Location : 
5 eunidoa ane iiaa Canliazanes Moses LOT VG. a 12-day fully escorted tour of the North Island of New Zealand. 
unraysia, Vic. Enquiri rence Secretariat, Ox | Enquiries (02) 874 1222, 


Kingswood, SA 5062; fax (08) 373 2442. 


AUGUST 


Kyoto, Japan. 


SEPTEMBER 


Ist Sept: Wattle Day; Special free tours of the Australian National 
' Cootamundra’s Wattle Time Festival. Once again it will be held 
: throughout the month of August. At this time the well known 
: Cootamundra Wattle (Acacia baileyana) is in bloom. Apart from 


Botanic Gardens, Canberra. Enquries Anne Joyce (06) 250 9538. 


we 
4th to 6th Sept: GAFA International Garden Trade Fair, Germany. 


16th Sept to 3rd Oct: Florawarra, the Floral Festival of the Illawarra. 
' weekend of 20th and 21st August, there will be sporting events, an 
"art and ceramic exhibition and other events. Cootamundra Wattles 
17th & 18th Sept: The Horticultural Society of Canberra Inc Spring have been planted at strategic positions throughout the town; they 
: can also be seen in their natural beauty in Wattle Valley, on the 
: Berthong Road between Cootamundra and Wallendbeen. 

' For further details contact the Cootamundra Tourist Office; tel 


29th Sept to 2nd Oct: Plantec ‘94, International Horticultural Trade : (069) 42 1400, fax (069) 42 4258, 


- Colour in the Winter Garden - for the month of July Dicksonia 
20th to 23rd Oct: Iberiflora; Horticultural Trade Show, Valencia, Lene eas a SoHlege AUT aL MAT Megas voll hs elite 
: ing Colour in the Winter Garden. Among the items on view will be 
: Hellebores of various types, Cyclamen species, Viburnum farreri, 
: scarlet, black and white stemmed willows and red and yellow 
| stemmed dogwood, some of early flowering Narcissus, Galanthus 
_ and several choice Oxalis species. 

' For information ring Stephen at Dicksonia on (054) 26 3075 or 
: Penny at Florilegia on (054) 26 4144. 
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Enquiries Tourism Wollongong (042) 28 0300. 
cw 


Bulb and Camellia Show, Albert Hall, Canberra. 
<a 


Fair, Frankfurt, Germany. 
cw 


Spain. 
a 
24th Sept to 3rd Oct: Bowral Tulip Time. Enquiries (048) 71 2888. 


2% 
29th & 30th Oct: The Horticultural Society of Canberra Inc Iris, 
Rhododendron and Azalea Show, Albert Hall, Canberra. 
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OVERSEAS 


OCTOBER 


: Ist, 2nd & 3rd Oct: National Craft and Garden Fair, ACT. Telephone 
: (06) 285 1186 


rs Y 


23rd and 24th July: Australian Winter Garden Festival at the 22nd Oct: Garden Lecture Series. Contact Joan Amold on (048) 61 2942 


Nursery Industry Association’s Exhibition Premises, 344 Annangrove 


Rd just off Windsor Rd), Rouse Hill, NSW. Enquiries Ian Cox on 39th Oct: Spring Fling, Friends of the Australian National Botanic 


: Gardens Spring Festival. Enquiries Anne Joyce (06) 250 9538. 


we 


rs Y 


NOVEMBER 


a 


12th & 13th Nov: The Horticultural Society of Canberra Inc Spring 


: Exhibition and Rose Show, Albert Hall, Canberra. 
21st to 27th Aug: XXIVth International Horticultural Congress, 


ee 


_ 15th to 20th Nov: Ellerslie Flower Show, Auckland, NZ. First 
: Chelsea-type Flower Show in New Zealand. 


22828 


the Wattle Time Garden Fair, to be held in Albert Park on the 
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weeds 


by Pamela Ashworth PURYEAR 


he Hill is what I call it. Along the border of a rural lane in 
Central Texas, amid rolling hills with woody bottoms, the 
soil is that awful black prairie gumbo over white clay. In the 
hot summers cattle get their hooves caught in the cracks that form. 
But whatever failings the Hill has soilwise, it makes up for in the 
year-long display of wildflowers that warm the cockles of a gar- 


dener’s heart, whatever they are, and this in a country renowned | 


for its wildflowers. 

From a horticultural standpoint, the main virtue of native flora is 
that they are, as it were, wild. The Good Lord has been running an 
admirable test garden on the Hill for countless millennia. Those 
things that can’t survive the extremes of weather and soil, haven't. 
Those that can, have. My criteria for choosing among the wild 
plants is “if it grows in the bar ditch, 1 want it!” Purple Fingers 
have to be very selective, lest what they choose to grow commit 
suicide and leave them with a Burden of Guilt as a Practising 
Horticide. If you knew the legions of flowering dogwoods I have 
murdered... 


Another great wildflower virtue is that they will set zillions of 


seeds, many more than necessary to allow for poor conditions. For: 
_ dormancy, thick seed coats and so on. Vegetables in the crisper? 


_ Wrong, wrong; all seeds being stratified. One obnoxious but beau- 
- teous specimen, the purple paintbrush, will germinate only in the 
presence of Festuca seedlings. I mean, if it tried it could make 
_ itself really difficult to propagate. A so-called symbiotic relation- 
: ship, this sounds downright unnatural to me! 


instance our local bluebell will produce up to 1,000 seed per 
flower, so after one has admired it for its deep royal purple flow- 
ers one may then admire its fecundity. 

The basic vice of wild flora is also their wildness. They tend to 
choose the places they want to grow. The man who mows my 
yard often does not agree. They also have tacky things like double 
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Above: Physostegia species. 


“ Above, left: The Hill in autumn; Cedar Elm on the left; here teem 
_ Texan wildflowers. 


ee 


f 


Rattlesnake Master. 


. 
e eS 
ante) Rigo 

t nt Faber 


At any rate, I have collected many fun perennials from the 
Hill. I tout my favourites wherever I speak with execrable 
slides and a conscious glow of nostalgia. I feel that the original 
English cottage gardeners of Tudor days did as I am doing. 
They collected the useful, scented, medicinal, “thrifty” plants 
from the countryside to distil and condense them into their 
dooryards. Whereas mine are entirely different plants from an 
entirely different hemisphere, the result is oddly the same. | 
suspect that this is due to the “design” of each plant, and the 
fact that textures and forms are much the same whatever the 
choice of plant material. Being species, my perennials have 
great hardiness; in this climate this means drought resistance 
too; and they are dependable even when totally untended. 
“City water” with added chlorine can keep plants alive in sum- 
mer but it takes real rain for them to prosper. 

One of my pets I inherited from my great aunts who were 
forever dragging in stuff. It is the Mexican Petunia. I am 
ashamed to say I haven’t a decent slide and, of course, the day 
I went out to photograph it a frost reduced it to a soggy pulp! 
Mexican Petunia is Ruellia brittoniana, a tall narrow leaved 
plant with petunia-like flowers of a mid-browny-blue. It flow- 
ers here from May (you reverse the seasons) until frost. I plant 
this with another denizen of the ditches, the wild ageratum. | 
am calling (as we say) this A. coelestinium and it looks exactly 
like the annual kind everyone grows, but this species is taller, 
perennial, and spreads by white underground roots, When 
you have it, you have it, if you follow me. It blooms through 
the summer and makes a wonderful combination with Lycoris 
radiata, the red spider lily, discovered in China in 1844 by 
one of my Main Men, Robert Fortune. 

Liatris spicata, or something like, is a regular fall feature of 
the Hill. This is a mauve fuzzy bloom with rosemary-like 
foliage. It grows from a bulb and the Hill has provided me 
with lots. It dries well and goes into arrangements and 
Christmas wreaths: 

Physostegia virginiana doesn’t look like the sort of flower 
that would frequent the Hill, being a squat foxglovy thing of 
mauves and pinks. (The photos are of its spring counterpart). 
Supposedly the stem of these flowers will remain as twisted, 
thus obedient plant. Also false dragonhead. It is very vigorous 
and easily propagated by seed or division in the cooler 
months. 

Texas is renowned for its penstemons, both annual and 
perennial. One that occurs on the Hill is P. cobaea, the false 
foxglove, also in a mauvy-pink with a striped throat. These 
thrive on the rotten limy sandstone of the area, whether 
because it is limy or because it holds moisture I don’t know. 

Alas, it took the Japanese to recognise and breed our lovely 
bluebell, as named by a victim of colour blindness as it is a 
gentian of bright royal purple. The Hill has a few but other 
places where they once prospered are mowed by absentee 
owners at the wrong times, and so this once widespread 
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Penstemon cobaea. 


(photos by D.G. Grant and the author) 


flower is becoming scarcer. Most people do time mowing around 
their bluebonnets, but wildflowers are obviously a “one crop” sys- 


tem. The bluebell has a disputed nomenclature; I believe 


Russelliana is now the chosen genus. 

Last fall I first noticed “Rattlesnake Master”, Eryngium yuccafoli- 
um, on the Hill. It does not have the blue or purple heads that the 
garden forms have, but I wish that someone would breed them 
and keep its cast-iron habit. 

The pale coneflower grows a few miles to the east of the Hill 
where the pine woods begin, but ours is Echinacea angustifolia, 
which looks quite like the garden forms but its petals are thinner 
and they droop. The Indians used its tuberous root as an 
antiseptic. 

Two very small wildings are the cousins Phacelia and 
Nemostylis. The first is a small early flowerer with purple and 
white. The other is Baby Blue Eyes, an annual with pale blue and 
white. Both love the sandy ditches below the Hill. 

A very interesting thing on the Hill is Hedeoma somethin- 
gorother (drummondii or scuddaloides’), a small twiggy number 
that looks like thyme. In the spring it is just another green plant, 
but by fall it has developed the most pronounced real lemon 


flavouring. I was pleased to note that when the doyen Asa Grey. 


from Harvard described these originally in 1845 he mentioned this 
fact. The devilish thing steadfastly resists transplanting and must 
set its seeds secretly somewhere around midnight. This one may 
be too wild. But I'll get it if I have to hire a front-end loader and 
pot up half the Hill! 

Looking over my collection of these scrounged perennials | 
often wonder what the technical term is for a horticultural bag 
lady? 
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Your chance to receive a 


copy of this 
beautiful book 


\ 


poRarusby CLAY PERRY 
, ms 


\ 


The only guide to this beautiful and 
versatile class of rose by one of Britain’s 
most distinguished rose specialists, with 

stunning photographs by Clay Perry. 


All you have to do is to name on a separate piece of paper, 
two yellow-flowered David Austin roses, and as a tie-breaker, 
write no more than 20 words on the special merits of David 


Austin roses. 
The three entries judged to be the best will each receive a free 


copy of David Austin’s English Roses. 


Entries close Ist July 1994 


Name: Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms 
INICLCSS eee neta 


Mail to Freepost 2 PO Box 588 
Bowral, NSW 2576 
Are you a subscriber to The Australian Garden Journal? Yes/No 


AND HEALTH HAZARDS 

Would you like a 4m Queen Anne’s Lace 
in your garden? A plant with huge archi- 
tectural leaves to 1m across and radiating 
out from the stem to cover 3m or more of 
ground. 

If you like the dainty and unassuming 
garden flowers and aren't into floral one- 
upmanship then I suggest you read no 
further. But iflike me, you adore big bold 
foliage and take a child-like pleasure in 
overstated plants then you won't be able 
to do without Heracleum mantegazz- 
ianum from the Caucasus. 

This statuesque relative of the humble 
carrot is quite appropriately named after 
Hercules and a more muscle bound beast 
would be hard to find. It would undoubt- 
edly be able to complete twelve floral 
labours and would love to have the con- 
tents of the Augean Stables to contend 
with. The strange species name commem- 
orates one Paolo Mantegazzi who lived 
from 1831 to 1910 and as far as I know 
wasn’t renowned for feats of strength. 

If the botanical name still doesn’t 
impress you or you can’t pronounce it I 
will allow you to call it by one of its less 
than flattering common names such as 
Giant Hogweed, Giant Parsnip or most 
romantically Cartwheel Flower. 

Heracleum for all its size is nothing 
more than an overgrown biennial or 
monocarp (a plant that flowers but once 
and then dies). In its first year or so if it is 
well fed (about a trailer load of manure 
per plant should suffice) and watered it 
will make a huge mound of wonderful 
leaves that completely disappear in winter. 
Once it has built up enough food reserves 
it will start in late spring to produce its 
7em wide flower stalks that grow almost 
before your eyes, to be followed by huge 
clusters of tiny white to pale pink flowers. 
These trunk like stalks look more animal 
than vegetable with their deep burgundy 
liver spots and stiff bristles, 

Once the flowers are finished a decision 
must be made. This plant will produce 
prodigious quantities of seed that will 
always be far in excess of your require- 
ments and yet they look good on the 
by Stephan RYAN of Dicksonia Rare Plants, Mt. Macedon _ plant and some will be needed to grow 
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OF HOGS, HIGHNESSES, HERCULES 


replacement plants. I have found the best 
technique is to allow all seed to drop and 
vigorously extract or poison any unwant- 
ed seedlings. 

There is a possible health hazard in 
growing Heracleums. In the case of our 
species it has toxic chemicals called fura- 
nocoumarins that can be phytotoxic, 
meaning that a small group of people 
coming in contact with the foliage or 
worse the sap when it is sunny and warm 
will have their skin excessively sensitised 
to sun light and may get serious inflamma- 
tion and/or severe blistering which has 
been known to lead to scarring. All in all 
enough to scare most people off growing 
this impressive plant. Let us though keep 
this in perspective before we go witch 
hunting. More people will be hit by trains 
over the next year than those effected by 
Heracleums and no one has suggested 
their decommissioning. Like trains, if sen- 
sible precautions are taken no harm will 
be done. If you are going to cut down or 
remove them (hogweeds not trains) wear 
gloves and long sleeves and do it on cool 
dull days or better still allow them to dry 
before removing them so that there ‘isn’t 
any sap left to be a risk; this will occur 
during late autumn or early winter anyway 
when it will be cooler. 

I, by the way, have been handling 
Heracleums for some years and show no 
ill effects. 


POLLY IS A CRACKER 

Do you live in an area where you can't 
grow Cornus florida, the beautiful North 
American Dogwood? Perhaps your climate 
is a little too hot, a little too dry, or your 
soil too alkaline. 

I am not suggesting that Parrotiopsis 
jacquemontiana will grow in the Nullabor, 
but if you've struggled and lost the fight 
with Cornus perhaps you could try this 
beautiful but rare small tree. Its flowers do 
bear a passing resemblance to Dogwood, 
especially if you don’t look too closely. 
Although perhaps they may look a little 
like tiny Romneyas (Californian Tree 
Poppy), or maybe they look like what they 
are — Parrotiopsis! 

The flower does have quite a lot in com- 
mon with those of Cornus florida in that 
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the true flowers are clusters in the centre 
and what look like petals are actually 
bracts. They are, however, not in any way 
related. Parrotiopsis is in the family 
Hamamelidaceae, with Witch Hazels and 
Liquidambars. : 

Our subject’s generic name hasn’t any- 
thing to do with avian loud mouths as my 
title may suggest, but comes from Parrotia 
(a related genus), the Persian Ironbark, 
which itself is named after a German natu- 
ralist and traveller, EW. Parrot (1792-1841), 
and the Greek opsis, meaning appearance. 
It has much in common with Parrotia and 
was at one time included in that genus. To 
make matters more complicated it was 
once called Fothergilla involucrata, in 
another small related genus. 

It was first discovered in Kashmir by one 
Dr Falconer in 1836, but was not intro- 
duced until 1879 when seed was sent to 
Kew. 

According to Bean’s “Trees and Shrubs 
Hardy in the British Isles” its rough twigs 
were used for making rope bridges in its 


native habitat (this fine work is often a 


source of astounding trivial). But I have 
decided against trekking in the Himalayas. 

Let us now get to the important statistics 
of this beauty. It is a small deciduous tree, 
to about six metres tall, with spreading 
fan-shaped branches. The leaves are bright 
green, rather round and with serrated 
edges. These are generally about 6 cm 
wide and turn a soft yellow before shed- 
ding in autumn. 


Above: Parrotiopsis jacquemontiana. 
Opposite page: Heracleum 


mantegazzianum. 
(Author's photos) 


The flowers and bracts together are 
about 5 cm across and although I must 
confess that they don’t have the staying 
power individually of those of the 
Dogwood, an established plant will often 
produce sporadic flushes throughout sum- 
mer after the main spring flush is over. I 
am still (I might add) waiting for this to 
happen; my plant, after five or six years, 
has flowered for three years running, but 
so far only in spring, and has reached a 
height of about three metres and a spread 
of two metres. 

All my references, plus my own experi- 
ence, suggest that a well drained but not 
dry soil in a sheltered sunny aspect should 
be fine in all but the hottest climates, 
where an easterly aspect may be best. 

Whether your soil is acid or alkaline 
doesn’t seem to matter much, but I have 
found that a cooling mulch around the 
roots is a great help. 

Finally, | hope my constant comparisons 
with the lovely Dogwoods hasn’t made 
you feel that this is but a poor second 
choice for the unfortunate people who 
can't grow Dogwoods. Parrotiopsis is a 
lovely and worthy small tree that has hid- 
den its lights under a bushel for far too 


long. 


CHIPMCLATCOUS 


by Gail THOMAS 


Above: Dorinda Hafner with plantain, taro, okra, lime, chillies and banana. 


he beat of distant drums, zebra, rhi- 
noceros and giraffe roam free on 
the river flats, “Where Africa Meets 
Australia”, just 30 minutes from Melbourne! 

This is the setting at Werribee Open 
Range Zoo which boasts a host of native 
and exotic animals, including the only five 
watusi cattle and the only two addax on 
display in Australia. 

Werribee Zoo has also undertaken a 
revegatation program, growing browsing 
materials for the animals on-site, as well as 
gum plantations for Melbourne Zoo’s 
koalas. 

The Zoo conducts daily safari-style tours 
of the 186 ha property, which is also pop- 
ular with garden lovers keen to see the 
plantings which provide the animal resi- 
dents with shelter, food and shade as well 
as acting as windbreaks. 

Indigenous species have been used 
effectively to create an African/Australian 
landscape, and a weed identification 
and control program has also been 
implemented. 

Of course, keen gardeners are always 
able to purchase a take-home reminder of 
their visit, - a bag of Zoo Poo — an authen- 
tic “regional” fertilizer produced by 
Werribee Zoo's herbivore residents, mainly 
the two rhinoceros! 

As a natural progression to this 
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revegetation concept, my mind turned to 
African foods. 

Not a book to be found on the subject, 
and after much searching, a few references 
was all I could locate. Walking into a local 
bookstore one morning, I was magnetical- 
ly attracted to a shining beacon among the 
cookbooks, A Taste of Africa. 

I immediately purchased it then returned 
home to do some serious reading! 

A Taste of Africa (Simon & Schuster) was 
written by Dorinda Hafner, an 
African/Australian who came here in 1977, 
and lives in South Australia. 

When the opportunity arose to meet 
Dorinda, I discovered an exuberant per- 
sonality and multi-talented author with an 
infectious enthusiasm for food and grow- 
ing interesting ingredients. 

Dorinda is also an actor, and to accom- 
pany the book (which has already sold 
over 25,000 copies in the USA), an SBS 
television series has been produced. Six 
episodes, made on location in Africa, were 
aired in late 1993, while a further 12 
episodes will be screened in 1994. 

Dorinda explained, “People think Africa 
is a country which has no food, but it’s a 
continent with 54 countries. While some 
do not have an abundance of food, others 
do, it’s just that it’s not equally distributed. 
The book covers 15 countries and has over 
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100 traditional recipes.” 

“The recipes are simple and the ingredi- 
ents readily accessible. There are some 
things I would like to see grown more in 
Australia, so we do not have to import 
them.” 

The rich tapestry of African dishes 
Dorinda has collected will immediately 
inspire food and garden lovers alike. 

“In my home garden I grow tiny white 
eggplants, okra, Scotch bonnet and other 
special chillies and quite a lot of herbs, 
fresh coriander being the major one, and 
also lots of basil.” 

“L also love those miniature vegetables — 
caulis, carrots and so on, they’re 
wonderful.” 

On producing some fresh vegetables I 
purchased at the market for a photo prop, 
Dorinda excitedly exclaimed: “Oh, okra, 
that’s my favourite!” 

Okra also features in other cuisines 
including those of the West Indies and the 
Creole cookery in the southern areas of 
the USA. Dorinda has covered these areas 
too in the book as they reflect the influ- 
ence of the African slave trade and the 
regions African people lived in. 

Okra (Hibiscus esculentus) is also 
known as lady’s fingers. The curved ribbed 
pods which have a mucilaginous nature 
and are consequently used in soups, stews 
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and gumbos to act as a thickening agent, 
are best picked young, when 6-8cm long. 

Continuous picking produces a larger 
and more productive crop, as the larger 
pods tend to be more fibrous and woody. 
As well as the green okra, there is also a 
colourful variety which produces burgundy 
pods, 

Prior to sowing seed, soak it in warm 
water for 24 hours. Sow in spring after the 
last frost in a sunny, well drained position 
which has been well limed. 

Plants will grow to around 60cm tall, 
should be spaced a metre apart and 
watered and fed regularly over the grow- 
ing season. 

Okra can be cooked whole, tossed in 
butter or a flavoured sauce and served as a 
side dish, or chopped and incorporated 
into dishes such as the Egyptian Bamia, an 
okra and lamb stew. 

Dorinda also has a favourite okra stew 
from her native Ghana which combines 
vegetables, seafood and pork! 

Taro (Colocasia esculentum) is some- 
times known as Polynesian potato, cocoy- 
am or elephant’s ear, due to it’s large 
leaves, It is a good source of iron, calcium 
and carbohydrates and produces large 
tubers with a starchy consistency. 

Taro can be baked, boiled or fried and 
is equally at home in both savoury and 
dessert culinary applications, from taro 
chips to a taro and coconut pudding or 
even as an ice cream. 

The leaves and young stalks of taro can 
also be eaten. The leaves are known in the 
Ashanti language as “kontomire” and are 
called Spinach in Ghana and other parts of 
West Africa. 

Dorinda is eager for more local growers 
to plant taro as it is such a versatile veg- 
etable. 

To grow taro, tubers, or the tops of 
mature tubers, should be started under 
sphagnum moss under glass at a tempera- 
ture of 23 degrees C. When the shoots 
develop, they should be potted in medium 
sized pots. The plants will benefit from 
frequent manuring and liquid fertilizer 
applications. 

Plants like heavy wet soil and should be 
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planted out 60cm apart in rows 120cm 
apart. They respond well to an application 
of animal manure dug into the soil before 
planting. 

The leaves die back in autumn when the 
tubers can be harvested. They can be 
stored in a cool dry place, but not be 
allowed to dry out. 

Dorinda would also like to see locally 
grown palm nuts, which come from the 
Oil, or Guinea Palm (Elaeis guineensis). 
This is also the source of palm oil, a red 
oil frequently used in African cooking. 

Plantains (Musa paradisaca) resembling 
oversized bananas are a major part of 
African dishes, and one which has Dorinda 
beaming with enthusiasm. 

Holding up a plantain, she excitedly 


talks about their uses in dishes such as 


Burgundy 
okra. 


plantain and coconut beef stew, plantain 
chips, and even plantain wine, all recipes 
which feature in her book. 

Plantains are starchier than bananas and 
are unpalatable when raw, consequently 
they are always cooked, and used more 
often as a vegetable. They can be baked or 
fried and served like potatoes, or even 
cooked and pureed for Mtori, a creamy 
Tanzanian soup. 

Cassava (Manihot esculenta) is some- 
times known as manioc. We are probably 
more familiar with cassava in the 
processed form of tapioca. 

Tapioca is made by precipitating starch 
grains from the pulped tubers and drip- 
ping the grains onto hot plates. This cooks 
the starch into small “pearls” and hydroly- 
ses some of it into sugars. 


Tapioca 
and 
cassava. 


(Author's 
photos) 


AFRICAN INSPIRATIONS 
continued from page 63 


Juice from cassava is also extracted to 
make an alcoholic drink. 

There are both sweet and bitter varieties 
of cassava. The sweet tuber may be baked 
and eaten whole while the bitter tuber 
contains hydrocyanic acid which must be 
eliminated by fermentation, cooking or 
prolonged exposure to the sun. It is then 
dried into a meal or flour. 

Plants are propagated vegetatively from 
15cm long cuttings of mature stem set 
almost horizontally, leaving 5cm exposed. 

Cassava is usually grown in mounds and 
roots may be dug in 8-12 months as 
required, as roots do not keep well once 
harvested. 

The starchy cassava root, while some- 
what tasteless and having a heavy texture 
when cooked is easily digested and has a 
good vitamin C content, but very little 
protein. 

In some countries the leaves are cooked 
and eaten as a vegetable. 

“Gari”, a coarsely ground cassava pow- 
der as it is known in West Africa is 
presently not readily available in Australia, 
but Dorinda hopes that will soon change 
with negotiations under way for stockists 
of the imported produce, coming from Fiji. 

“Ideally, there is another opportunity for 
an enterprising grower in Australia. If you 
cannot get gari, then it is best to substitute 
couscous which has a similar texture. 

“Cassava is a staple part of many African 
diets as well as in other countries such as 
Brazil and the West Indies where African 
people have spread.” 

A Taste of Africa provides gardeners 
with a bounty of unique and delicious 
recipes in which they can use their home- 
grown produce in new, exciting and inno- 
vative ways. 

Kings Herb Seeds, PO Box 975, Penrith 
2751 have an extensive range of herb and 
vegetable seeds in their informative cata- 
logue, including a wide selection of chillies 
and both green and burgundy okra. 

For further information on Werribee 
Zoo, K Road, Werribee, phone 
(03) 742 9616. 
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Gail THOMAS 


Winter heralds the time for some hearty warming fare, from soups fo puddings, 
using recent harvests from the garden. 
Chestnuts are extremely versatile and are equally impressive in this soup or as a delicious 
dessert served with preserved quinces. If desired walnuts can be used instead of chestnuts. 


CHESTNUT SOUP 

| rasher bacon chopped into small pieces 1 bay leat 

2 carrots | tsp ground cloves 

2 leeks salt and pepper to taste 


2 large potatoes 

300 g chestnuts, skin removed 
Fry bacon in a little butter, add chopped vegetables and nuts to pan with water and seasonings, 
cook until tender. Remove bay leat, puree mixture then reheat and serve with a swirl of cream 
on fop. 


4 cups water 


TARO PUDDING 

This can also be made using sweet potato 
instead of taro. 

250 g taro, peeled and diced 

3/4 cup grated coconut 

1 cup coconut cream (or milk) 

l egg 

1 tsp vanilla 

pinch salt 

1/3 cup sugar 

cinnamon = - 
Boil taro in salted water until soft. Place drained taro in a bowl, mash well. Add coconut, 
coconut cream, egg, vanilla and sugar and combine well. Pour mixture into a greased baking 
dish and dust the top with cinnamon. Bake at 160 degrees C for 25-30 mins or until set. Serve 
hot or warm. 


CHESTNUT TART 

Pastry 

line a 20 cm flan with shortcrust pastry. Prick base with a fork and place in fridge for 30 mins. 
Bake “blind” for 15 mins before adding filling. 

Filling 
100 g butter 

50 g brown sugar 

150 ml condensed milk 

grated rind of 1 lemon 

1/2 tsp cinnamon 

2 large egg yolks 

125 g chestnuts, chopped. 

Place butter, sugar and condensed milk in a 
saucepan and heat gently, stirring until sugar 
dissolves and butter melts. Add lemon rind and cinnamon and cook a further 2-3 mins. Remove 
from heat, add egg yolks stirring well, and lastly fold in nuts. Spread mixture into flan and bake 
at 200 degrees C for 20-25 mins until set. Serve hot or at room temperature accompanied with 
poached quinces and cream. 
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Will suit courtyard, garden paths and 
interiors. Will blend with any natural material. 
Beautifully weathered paving stones tarnished in earthy 
colours. Very hard wearing. 


For more information 
and cost on 


M. Beville & Sons Pty. Ltd. 
ACN 002 387 608 


Phone: (048) 89 4487 Mobile: 018 26 2593 P.O. Box 29, Hilltop NSW 2575 


What fs "Battecily Blac"? 

"Butterfly Blue" is an enchanting new Lavender-Blue flowering perennial. Pastel 
coloured scabious, known as pin cushion flowers, have long been popular in 
Britain, wonderful in the garden and excellent for cutting as both fresh and dried 
flowers. 


"Butterfly Blue" is a new selection, discovered in an Irish garden, and launched 
in 1985 to become one of the top-selling plants in The UK, and a success story 
in the USA, South Africa and New Zealand. 


Wheat fc special abort "Battechhy Bloc"? 


Delicate and cottagy in appearance, "Butterfly Blue" produces an abundance of 
intense Lavender-Blue flowers for up to 9 months of the year. The flowers have 
pin cushion-like centres surrounded by delicately ruffled soft petals. Neat, 
sturdy and compact, plants require little pruning other than the removal of dead 
flower heads to promote flowering. As its name implies, it has the added bonus 
of being highly attractive to butterflies. 


Scabiosa "Butterfly Blue” has been Introduced 
to Australia by Pride of Place Plants UK. 


Available from your nearest leading retailer from March 1st 
For details on your nearest distributor contact Colourwise Nursery on (045) 666 177 


| 
| 


Wheee will "Battecty Blac” | 
geow? 
It has been trialled from Brisbane to 
Tasmania and in Western Australia & 
and has proven easy to grow and adaptable to all locations. It is very hardy, 
tolerating extremely cold conditions to -10°, and will survive dry conditions as 
well. 


flow caa 0 ase "Battecily Blac” fo my gacdea? 


"Butterfly Blue" is ideal for small gardens, for cottage gardens, for flower beds, 
borders, and among shrubs. It is a perfect compliment to silver foliage plants or 
can be used as a mass planting for a dramatic show of colour. It can be planted 
in tubs, patio pots or window boxes. "Butterfly Blue" is so 
Versatile, it can find a home practically anywhere in the garden. 
As a cut flower it is excellent for posies, float bowls and vases. 
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Rose featured, 
Melinda Gainsford 
P.V.R. Pending 93/261 


Do IE 
~ a tumneless poiwiatt of beauty. 


Create your own portrait, visit Swane’s Nursery for the largest selection of Rose plants to bloom 
in your garden this spring. Swane’s Nursery are Rose growers since 1919. 


me OAc SACK 000328 937 
Where nature tends to grow on you. 
490 Galston Road, Dural 2158, Rose Nursery: Mitchell Hwy, Narromine 2821 


Ph: (02) 651 1322 Fax: (02) 651 2146 Ph: (068) 89 1545 Fax: (068) 89 2533 
on et cept Good Fridav and Christmas Dav) _ _____ (Open Monday to Friday 9-4, Holidays excluded) 
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Garden design with Australian 
plants p. 32 


More plant profiles p.70 


IN OUR 
NEXT ISSUE 
° Sandra Clayton has some 


“Uncommon Plants for 


Uncommon Gardeners - and 


they are all edible; 


© Nick Romanowski takes us 


inside “The Hidden Life of the “how-to-do-it and when-to-do-it’ type. If that is what you need you may not want this one, for we 


"assume that our readers have already mastered the basic principles of gardening. We think you will 
2 have moved, or at least are ready to move, into what the marketeers call the “aficionado” class, to 
' whom gardening is something to be taken seriously. Or you may be a professional and earn your 
living by it. That is why we describe our magazine as being “devoted to the pursuit of gardening as 
_ art and science, profession and recreation”. For gardening can be all of these things. 


Pond”: 


© Jane Neil takes us into the 
forests of Oregon in search 
of the endangered 
Cimicituga alata; 


© Len Butt writes about some 
members of the huge 
Araceae (Aroids} family; 


¢ Associate Professor Robert 
King introduces us to the 
grotesque and bizarre 
Weldwitschia mirabilis; 


¢ Diana Snape continues her 
series on designing with 
Australian plants, with a 


discussion on the use of hard 


surfaces, mulches and 
ground cover plants; 


© Stephen Ryan has some more 
of his Plant Profiles, including 


a “Wonder Weed” and 
“The Horti Trinity"; plus the 
usual book reviews, garden 
cuttings and much more - 
all in the SUMMER issue of 
THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN 
JOURNAL on sale approxi- 
mately 30th November. 


Coming soon 


Following the launch of our “new look” journal in winter and a brief exposure on national 


"television, this issue finds us with a great many new readers. 


So this may be an opportune time to reiterate what we aim to do — and to be. 
There are a number of good magazines which deal with the “grass roots” of gardening, the 


Perhaps I can best illustrate what I mean by telling you a little about our plans for the future. 


You will see in the column opposite a brief resume of what will be in our next issue, but there’s 
much, much more than that. 


Over the past year I have been working to build up an international network of contributors — 


and here I must acknowledge the invaluable assistance given by Trevor Nottle. I have been doing 
this, firstly, because I am sure there are many interesting gardens, many worthwhile plants and 
many very knowledgeable people in other countries that you will want to know about; and sec- 
- ondly because I believe that we can still learn much from other countries that have similar climatic 
conditions, notably western and central USA, South Africa and the Mediterranean countries. 


We now have what is probably the most extensive network of world-wide contributors of any 


_ gardening magazine. Here are some that you will be meeting in future issues; 


e Will McLewin and Brian Mathew (of Kew Gardens), international authorities on Hellebores 
who will be contributing a series of articles; 

¢ Julie Allan, who runs a commercial paeony nursery in New Zealand and who will start a series 
on species, herbaceous and tree paeonies; 

¢ Robin Karson, an American landscape historian, who will write about one of America’s great 
20th century estate gardens, Gwinn, in Ohio; 

¢ Panayetos Marselos, a Greek landscape architect, on plants of the eastern Mediterranean and 
the horticultural staff of Kirstenbosch National Botanic Garden on South African plants; 

e Brita von Schoenaich, a London-based landscape architect, on new European trends in planting 
perennials. 

While on the home front, Rodney Harvey, of the Australian National Botanic Gardens, will write 


about the annual and perennial herbs of the Australian grasslands and their use in horticulture; 
~ Ross McKinnon, Curator of Brisbane’s Mount Coot-tha Botanic Gardens, on “Edna Walling and the 
Retirement Years” — and of course there will be more from our regular contributors, Stephen Ryan, 
: Gail Thomas, David Murray, Len Butt, Sandra Clayton, Diana Snape and others. 


Other gardening magazines may cost less, have more pretty pictures and more ads, but can any 


- other offer a menu like this? 


Tim North 
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A PREVIEW OF THE 1994/95 SEASON 


n the upside down world of the Southern 

Hemisphere, where Christmas and New Year 

come in summer and the financial year 
begins in mid-winter, it seems appropriate that 
Australia’s Open Garden Scheme Guidebook 
should be the herald of that far more significant 
reawakening, the beginning of the gardening 
year. 

Rather like those who celebrate Christmas in 
mid-winter, gardeners should hold their 
Hogmanay in August and treat themselves to a 
good dinner and a copy of Australia’s Open 
Garden Scheme Guidebook 1994/95. Inside are 
temptations and challenges among the array of 
gardens open in five States over the next 12 
months. A formidable proportion are opening 
for the first time. 

Half a million adults and countless children 
have visited our gardens since the Scheme 
began in Victoria in 1987. Last season alone 
almost 200,000 people passed through our gar- 
den gates. 

In her introduction to this season’s Guide- 
book, Tamie Fraser, the Scheme’s President, 
touches on the benefits which the community 
derives from the Scheme, Many garden owners 
donate their gate takings to charities, and last 
year over $100,000 was returned to the commu- 
Brownlow Hill, near Camden, NSW (photo Trisha Dixon) nity through their generosity, Local traders also 


benefit, if only from the purchase of a tank of 
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petrol, a cup of coffee, some sunscreen or 
a hat! And nurseries too enjoy the patron- 
age of garden visitors inspired by what 
they have seen growing in the gardens 
they visit. 

Garden openings are an effective way 
of bringing people together. Our garden 
owners enjoy their openings as much as 
the visitors appreciate the gardens they 
see. Open days provide an opportunity 
for the exchange of ideas, the sharing of 
knowledge and the making of new friend- 
ships while participating in the pursuit of 
better gardening. 

Neil Robertson, 
National Executive Officer 


<a. NORTHERN NEW SOUTH WALES 
In Northern New South Wales, the 
1994/95 season offers continued delights 


to the garden browser. There is an 


amazing diversity of garden designs and 
plant varieties which reflect the wide cli- 
matic range of this extensive region. 

During spring 83 gardens will be open 
on selected weekends. Bethune (22nd- 
23rd Oct), at West Guyong, between 
Bathurst and Orange, was designed by 
Paul Sorensen; here three weirs cross a 
stream to form ponds at different levels, 
while on the far side a grass walk mean- 
ders through drifts of bulbs and butter- 
cups. In the Newcastle area one of the 
delightful gardens is The Gables (26th- 
27th Nov). The house was built in 1947 
and has an imposing setting in its acre of 
garden. The plantings are predominantly 
white, blue and yellow. Sandstone paths 
link the various levels bordered with neat- 

~ ly clipped box hedges. 

Another new addition to the spring gar- 
den openings this year is Rockleigh 
(22nd-23rd Oct), a beautifully manicured 
country garden at Millthope, also between 
Orange and Bathurst. Colour co-ordinated 
plantings of azaleas, clematis, camellias 
and wisteria and the silver trunks of 
weeping birches provide elegant accents 
to this spacious garden. 

Nan Robertson (067) 78 1222 
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SYDNEY, BLUE MOUNTAINS, 
ILLAWARRA AND SOUTHERN 
su Somme HIGHIANDS 

A total of 90 gardens are featured and 
include many temptations for our devoted 
coterie. Two Sydney broadcasters and gar- 
den writers are opening their gardens dur- 
ing spring. In Pennant Hills Elwyn Swane 
will open her late sister Valerie’s garden 
(3rd—4th Sept, 1st-2nd Oct) for its early 
and mid spring highlights. Shirley 
Stackhouse’s hillside garden in Killara 
(26th and 30th Oct) will be enjoyed by 
agile visitors. 

On the other side of town in Bellevue 
Hill, Ashley and John Dawson-Damer 
(4th Sept) will welcome visitors to their 
formal city garden. 

Brownlow Hill, near Camden (5th-6th 
Noy), is a spectacular garden, originally 
created by George Macleay, son of 
Alexander Macleay of Elizabeth Bay 
House, who incorporated many landscap- 
ing devices derived from the works of J.C. 
Loudon. 

Gardens opening in clusters on week- 
ends in the Southern Highlands and the 
mountains will tempt the garden traveller 
to these cool mountain retreats. A group 
of Mount Wilson gardens are opening on 
24th-25th Sept, and six fine old gardens in 
Bowral will open on 15th-16th Oct, 
including James Fairfax’s garden, Retford 
Park. 


Left: Bethune, at West Guyong, NSW 
(photo Trisha Dixon) 


Above: Bringalbit, near Kyneton, 
Victoria (photo Trisha Dixon) 
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Shoalhaven gardeners will be inspired 
by the skilfully designed Dodd garden 
(15th-16th Oct) at 4 Stewart Place, Kiama. 
Helen Andersson (048) 83 6944 


ACT AND SOUTHERN 
ote NEW SOUTH WALES 

This season in the ACT and Southern 
NSW, an enticing calendar of openings 
includes a range of 76 exceptional gar- 
dens, 50 of which are opening for the first 
time. With greater exposure to good gar- 
dens, visitors have become more discrimi- 
nating and this year emphasis has been 
given to achieving a cross section of gar- 
dens that fulfils the aims and intentions of 
the Scheme. 

Garangula (16th Oct), near Harden, 
(pictured on our contents page) is a mas- 
terpiece of design and could perhaps 
influence many current gardening trends. 
In the ACT, an emphasis on newer gar- 
dens such as The Garden Cottage (2nd 
Oct, 19th-20th Nov, 8th Jan and 16th 
April) in Calwell will provide inspiration 
to younger gardeners. For the first time 12 
Openings are scheduled around the 
Floriade Spring Festival. And we have 
expanded into new districts with six won- 
derful gardens opening around Young 
(22nd-23rd Oct) and an exciting group of 
five gardens in the Bombala-Delegate area 
(29th-30th Oct). 

From Kameruka (23rd Oct) on the south 
Coast to the Seymour garden (2nd-23rd 
April) in the far reaches of the Riverina, 
country gardens, town gardens and city 
gardens have been included to offer visi- 
ors simple pleasures or the enjoyment of 
a challenge, 


Lisa Ryrie (06) 235 9060 


Above: Nindooinbah, at Beaudesert, Queensland (photo Margaret Hockey) 


Below, left: Symmons Plain, near Perth, Tasmania (photo Trisha Dixon) 


to their hearts and garden visiting in the 
Sunshine State is as popular an activity as it 
is elsewhere in Australia. For the 1994/95 
season we are offering several continuing 
favourites along with a number of exciting 
new gardens. In Toowoomba, Queens- 
land’s garden city, are three newcomers. 
Sylvia Bassingthwaighte’s small garden 
(19th-20th Nov) combines some older trees 
with a large variety of small and interesting 
plants. Bryn Tirion (19th-20th Nov) is an 
old garden where each generation of own- 
ers has left its mark. The huge pin oak and 
the thriving middle-aged beeches and other 
trees contribute to the reflective atmos- 
phere. In his small garden, Phillip Skinner 
exhibits his skill as a designer in a garden 
that is a marked contrast to the traditional 
large gardens of the area (29th-30th Oct). 
In Brisbane Barbara Wickes’ superb cot- 
tage garden (5th-6th Nov) is opening 
again. Here visitors will find herbs and 
flowers well known in the traditional 


gardens of the south, combined with their 
exotic tropical cousins. In East Brisbane, 
Maureen Denham’s tiny garden Bingera 
(1st-2nd Oct) combines imaginative use of 
a difficult site with the desire to grow a 
large variety of plants. A good example of 
green on green is Rangemoor (12th—-13th 
Noy) at Clayfield. Here hedges of gardenias 
smother the air with their impossible 
perfume. 

And there are many more temptations, 
from the grandeur of Jimbour (12th-13th 
Noy) and Nindooinbah (3rd-4th Sept) to 
young gardens and cottage gardens 
throughout south-east Queensland. 

Terry Ferrier (07) 217 7340 
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The 58 gardens opening in Tasmania 
this year range from the grandly historic to 
newly created little courtyards. They 
extend to Swansea on the east coast, 
Wynyard in the north-west and Middleton 
on the d’Entrecasteaux Channel, and 
include 34 opening for the first time. 

Wingfield (29th Sept) in Hobart will start 
the season — a 170 year old garden shel- 
tered by convict-built stone walls. Two 
other gardens dating back to the 1820s 
and 1830s will open in October - 
Redlands (15th-16th Oct) in the Derwent 
Valley and Symmons Plain (22nd-23rd 
Oct) near Perth. The fruitfulness and 
beauty of the garden at Redlands received 
mention as early as 1825, while at 
Symmons Plain, built in 1839, the garden 
faces north over a sunken garden. 

By contrast, Four Winds at New Norfolk 
— open every weekend from 1st Oct to 
13th Nov - is a new garden, now flourish- 
ing with astonishing variety on virtual 
solid rock, and an inspiration to any gar- 
dener challenged by a difficult site. 


. 


A feature of the Tasmanian program this 
year are groups of town gardens opening 
on a single ticket. Launceston, Hamilton, 
Longford, Oatlands and Perth all have 
gardens grouped in this way. 

Louise Earwaker (003) 99 3497 


ee SOUTHAUSTRAUA 

Sixty-one gardens, about half of them 
new to the Scheme, wiill open between 
spring and autumn. The season begins on 
3rd—4th Sept with Gwynne House at 
Stirling, a romantic garden dating back to 
the 1870s. New owners Lester and Anne 
Duthy have unearthed overgrown terraces 
to establish banks of camellias, azaleas, 
peonies, hydrangeas and exotic woodland 
perennials under a canopy of ancient 


~ trees. Endilloe (10th-11th and 17th-18th 


Sept) on 12 ha in the arid saline district of 
Quorn in the far north, is a remarkable 
achievement for owners Brian and Fay 
Powell who have established 8,000 native 
plants around an old, abandoned home- 
stead. 

An impressive country town garden is 
Brooklands at Victor Harbour (17th-18th 
Sept), which features lush plantings along 
the sloping banks of a creek. 

New to the Scheme are five Barossa 
Valley gardens. Evandale at Keyneton (1st 
to 3rd Oct) has a framework of trees from 


an 1850s garden, while Yalumba’s private _ 
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year old elm, an English oak and a honey 
locust. Nearby is The Lodge Country 
House, a splendid old garden which 
slopes down to a creek and features a 
striking collection of poppies. 

Jane Fergusson (08) 390 1329 


VICTORIA 
oie da (where itall started) a. 

Victoria continues to offer a variety of 
interesting gardens, many of which have 
not been open before. Of the 120 gardens 
opening, almost half are newcomers. 

Among the traditional favourites is 
Dreamthorpe (10th-11th Sept) at Mount 
Macedon. Considerable renovation has 
been carried out over the past two years 
but the garden retains those qualities of 
serenity and beauty that have earned it 
such fame. 

An early highlight is Nareen (4th Sept), 
home of the Scheme’s President, Tamie 
Fraser, and the setting for Malcolm Fraser's 
renowned collection of camellias. For 
those who would prefer to be out of 
Melbourne on Grand Final day, a short trip 
to Earimil (1st-2nd Oct) at Mount Eliza will 
be rewarded with a peaceful AFL-free day 
among the perennial borders. 

Bringalbit near Kyneton (26th-27th 
Noy) offers ten acres of rolling parkland 
that surrounds a large ornamental lake; 
there are many fine specimen trees, 
including a variety of oaks. 

How to make a garden without a lawn 
is the message of interior designer Tony 
Cardamone’s garden (22nd-23rd Oct) in 
Malvern. Around a series of brick cour- 
yards mixed plantings give the garden the 
overall appearance of patterns of green in 
varying textures, 

Christine Reid (03) 818 7272 


Australia’s Open Garden Scheme Guidebook 
1994/95 is priced at $12.95 and is available from 
ABC Shops and Centres, newsagents and all 
good bookshops. Weekly updates regarding our 
garden openings can be obtained by telephoning 
the AOGS hotline on 0055 20112 (cost of call 55 
cents per minute). 


Yalumba, in the Barossa Valley, South 
Australia (photo Jane Fergusson) 
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s the survival of so many plant species is 

increasingly endangered, the need to doc- 

ment them by skilled illustrators with 

fine detail and scientific accuracy is as critical 
today as it was 200 years ago. 

Recognising the importance of contemporary 
botanical illustration the Friends of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens Melbourne held their first exhi- 
bition of “The Art of Botanical Illustration” in 
1992. This exhibition, held in the National 
Herbarium of Victoria, featured work by some of 
Australia’s finest artists together with that of stu- 
dents and other talented new artists. 

Out of that exhibition grew “Botanical 
Illustrators”, a group of artists working under the 
umbrella of the Friends of the Botanic Gardens. 
The group holds regular meetings with informa- 
tive speakers, workshops and classes and pro- 
Vides a network of support and information 
amongst its members and the wider community. 
The intention is to hold regular exhibitions of 
members’ works, proving the exceptional quality 
of this thriving art form in Australia. 

Membership of Botanical Illustrators is avail- 
able to artists of every level of ability through 
Membership of the Friends of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, who enthusiastically support the group. 

The next exhibition of “The Art of Botanical 
Illustration” will be held at the National 
Herbarium of Victoria from 13th to 30th October 
1994 and will be included in the program of the 
Melbourne International Festival of the Arts. Approximately 150 
selected works from the 60 or so current members of the group 
Will be on display and available for sale; they will include works by 
acclaimed artists Anita Barley, Beverley Graham, Bernadette Lim, 
Jenny Phillips, Judy Roberts and Helene Wild. Unframed illustra- 
tions, limited edition prints, cards and other items for sale will also 
be on display. 


a  ————— 


Above, right: Paphiopedilum sukhakulii — watercolour on paper 
by Helene Wild Pais 
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of botanical illustration 


Friends of the Royal Botanic Gardens Melbourne Inc. 
THE ART OF BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION 
National Herbarium of Victoria, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra 
Thursday 13 to Sunday 30 October 

Paintings and drawings by 
Victoria’s leading botanic artists 
including 
Anita Barley and Jenny Philips 


All works for sale 


Enquiries (03) 650 6398 
Sat to Wed 10-5 Thur and Fri 10-8 Entry $2.00 
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TATERNATIONAL_ 
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The self conscious 
cottage garden 


by Pamela Ashworth Puryear 


see in my mind’s eye a small 

bent figure in faded calico 

and a sunbonnet, armed 
with a hoe, in a dewy Texas 
morning. She stands in the 
enclosed front garden of a modest 
house, awash in a veritable floral 
sea of all sorts, forms, colours and 
textures. I must use my imagina- 
tion, for I began to seek this gar- 
dening tradition after the demise, 
by about 15 years, of its last prac- 
titioners. Along country lanes I 
can Still see bulbs, and perhaps a 
struggling fruit tree, and I say to 
myself that a cottage garden once 
flourished here. 


Top: Plantings at the Antique Rose 
Emporium, Independence, Texas. 


Right: My “Fragrant Garden”, with 
shasta daisies and the dark pink 
Dianthus ‘Maggie’. 


(Author's photos) 
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To me, the authentic cottage garden 
requires, first, a cottage. That sounds pre- 
sumptious, but imagine one in front of a 
split-level ranch house! It should also be 
an enclosed front yard with a straight walk 
to the door. The enclosure ought to be of 
hedges, pickets or plank fences. If one is 
really lucky one could happen on a topi- 
ary archway! Little or no grass should 
grow within; all should be a riot of flow- 
ers in all seasons. 

The origins of this style is our common 
inheritance from Tudor England, or per- 
haps I should say Britain, in honour of the 
many good Scots gardeners and my very 
Welsh ancestors. There the cramped damp 
workmen's cottages were converted into 
paradise (at least on the exterior!) with 
bowering vines and riotous colour. These 
gardens were a real expression of feeling 
On the part of their owners, who collected 
plants from the countryside around, espe- 
cially the scented ones, and those with 
culinary, medicinal or practical uses. As 
One writer has noted these were gardens 
Of limited resources, where plants were 
shared, collected and scrounged! 

American visitors to England were 
always impressed, AJ. Downing, a pre- 
mier landscape architect in the US, wrote: 

“Take almost any of those exquisite cot- 
tages in England, which charm every 
beholder by a wonderful beauty found in 
No other land in the same perfection, and 
Subject it to the dissecting knife of the 
Searcher after the secrets of that beauty, 
and what does he find? That not one of 
these cottages is faultless in a strictly archi- 
tectural sense - nay, they abound with all 


Ottage and Country Style Gardens — 
| 22-23 October 1994 


| Visit 10 delightful Blue Mountains gardens in Wentworth Falls 
| and Leura, including Reg Livermore’s masterpiece, 
Pirramimma, and the gardens of Gardening Australia’s popular, 
Mary Moody and ‘Diamond Jim’ McClelland. 
Tansport from stations and around gardens by free shuttle buses. _ 


For brochure write to PO Box 208 Lawson NSW 2783, or phone 
Sue on (047) 59 1611. Ticket for all gardens $15.00 
Proceeds from this event go to HIV-AIDS causes. 
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sorts of whimsical and pictorial violations 
of architectural rules and proportions and 
are often quite destitute of grace of form 
or outline. But on the other hand they are 
so bewitchingly rural...but mainly through 
the beautiful vines and shrubs that 
embower them, which, by partly conceal- 
ing and partly adorning their walls, give 
them that expressive beauty of rural home 
and feeling which makes them so capti- 
vating to every passerby.” 
(Architecture of Country Houses, 
pp 206-207; c 1850) 


The Victorians always 
seemed to believe that 
Beauty was Truth, 
though one can imagine 
that most cottagers of 
the time could have 
done with less Truth 
and more Plumbing. 


The Victorians always seemed to believe 
that Beauty was Truth, though one can 
imagine that most cottagers of the time 
could have done with less Truth and more 
Plumbing. 

In the late 1800s the intelligentsia dis- 
covered the English cottage garden; it now 
seems to be fashionable to credit - or 
blame - Gertrude Jekyll and William 


Robinson, but I expect that they were sim- 


ply more quotable than some of their com- 
patriots who were opposed to “bedding 
out”, And, indeed, they are still more 


Contacts: 


Berry Garden Festival 


In the beautiful Shoalhaven area. 
Friday 28th-Monday 31st October 1994 (incl.) 
Ten inspiring Springtime Gardens — 
town and country gardens in scenic settings. 
Only 2-3 hrs drive from Canberra and Sydney. 
Inclusive tickets $10.00 or $2.00 per garden 
available at any garden or Apex Park in Berry. 

Nancy Bevan 
Bernice Dobson 


quotable. The once matter-of-necessity 
therefore became an art form. A similar 
process obtained in other disciplines; my 
great grandmother would draw herself up 
in disdain and exclaim that she never had 
a quilt, she could afford to buy blankets. 
Her daughters, on the other hand, became 
enthusiastic quilters because it had become 
an art form by the second generation. 

In viewing the cottage garden in rural 
Texas — or Melbourne, or Cape Town, or 
Wellington, or Montreal - one asks if it is a 
true descendant of the real tradition? How 
much of it is a self- conscious imitation? 

Oddly, most of what I do seems to stem 
from tradition than from reading. A recent- 
ly deceased nonagenarian in a hamlet 
nearby certainly never read about garden 
design in A.J. Downing, nor Beatrice F. 
Jones! She gardened as her grandmother 
had. It seems that every really devoted 
horticulturist I have ever asked have said 
that they learned in extreme youth at their 
grandparents’ respective knees, So design 
principles are handed down two genera- 
tions at a time. For example, my grand- 
mother's signature was pampas grass and 
circular beds in a lawn centred with 
crinums. Shades of 1870! A century in a 
single instance! 

It is fascinating to consider all the vari- 
ous threads that connect the way we plant 
our gardens with our national derivations. 
Topiaries are decidedly via Rome; medici- 
nal herbs have cowled medieval monks 
practically flocking round them. My old 
roses are so crowded with characters that 
I can barely shoulder my way in to weed! 
But that, as they say, is another story. 


(044) 641 586 
(044) 642 221 
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“Ratbag” is not the sort of word that one associates with the 
Chelsea Flower Show; “sex” is but discreetly so, and usually in 
association with plants rather than humans, and until this year 
Macadamia integrifolia has never been mentioned. 

The rain pelted down; it was wet even before the show was offi- 


Royal Hospital grounds would have been a swamp. Horrible 
though the conditions were, spirits were not damped and indeed 
the Show was as much fun as usual, perhaps even more so. 

To be more precise, “Good Morning Ratbag” was the cheery way 
in which one exhibitor greeted another the day after the judges had 
announced the medal winners. It is a time when feelings run high. 


then bends sharply upwards to his ears, and Mr Metcalf, who is the 
owner of an excellent nursery. The reason for the acrimony was 
that Mr Ambridge won a Gold Medal for his display of 1,600 lilies 


who grows all his own plants won the more lowly Silver Gilt 
Medal. There has been much debate on who was in the right. The 
RHS took no sides, claiming that it was an open secret that this sort 
of thing has been carrying on for ages. 


Constructivist’s garden which was specifically designed to “accom- 
modate human sexual needs”. It included an outdoor bedroom 
with a four-poster bed and was made from materials such as glass, 
stainless steel, rubber and plastic. The plants were laid out on 


mulch. It also had a Marilyn Munroe style wind machine designed 
for billowing women’s skirts, and in order to provide all the year 
round colour erotic pictures dangled from shrubs. Needless to say 
the judges walked past with their noses in the air refusing to award 
ita medal of any sort, which of course was the most effective way 
of drawing maximum attention to it. Visitors, including me, were 
ranked four deep, desperate to get a glimpse. No exhibit has 
caused such a flurry since a garden in the ‘50s was brightened by 


barring exhibitors from using “livestock”. 
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All these shenanigans were a far cry from the Australian garden, 


: which was the first of its kind ever exhibited at Chelsea. In its own 


CHELSEA _ 


: ally refreshing. One of the aims of the garden was to demonstrate 
- how lovely are the soft muted colours of Australia’s native species. 
: Another aim was to show the more natural style of Australian gar- 
' dens and the importance of the interdependence of flora and 
: fauna. There have been many wild flower gardens at Chelsea 
- before, and natural gardens too, but none of them can claim such 
' an exotic range of plants. The working group, under Kay Fairfax, 
- had laboured day and night for two solid weeks to build the exhib- 
: it in time. What the visitors saw was just the tip of the iceberg; it 
"was impossible to imagine everything that had gone on before, all 
: the frantic organisation and sleepless nights. When Dr Germaine 
' Greer officially opened the garden on preview day, Kay looked 
: tired but triumphant. 

cially opened, and if wood chippings had not been invented the 


way it too was a garden that was quite different from anything seen 
before, and because of that it was refreshing. After all the hectic 
colour that burgeoned forth from every other stand it was also visu- 


The shape of the garden was a prominent, but awkward triangle. 


: The garden itself was centred on a little lime-washed Old 
' Queenslander homestead with a veranda on two sides. It was 
: designed by the yacht designer Jon Bannenberg. There was a small 
: area of open space and the boundary was packed with plants most 
: of us had never seen before. The choice of plants had been care- 
© fully worked out; each plant served a specific purpose. Duboisia 
The two protagonists were Mr Ambridge, who is a lily grower with 
a fine handlebar moustache that begins either side of his nostrils 


myoporoides was there because of its miraculous properties, as was 
Castanospermum australe. There were, of course, eucalypts and 


: acacias but what caught most people's imagination was the open 
space outside the homestead that was carpeted with eucalyptus 
: leaves. The important task of co-ordinating all the plants was 
which he had borrowed from another grower, whilst Mr Metcalf 


achieved by Axel Arnott. Jeff Irons, the secretary of the Australian 


: Plant Society in Britain, advised, while the official exhibitor was the 
: Duchess of Hamilton: Congratulations to them all and everyone 
© else involved because the garden was awarded a Silver Medal and 
: won many friends, 

What the RHS.did get more steamed up about was the 


As far as the British public were concerned they either loved it or 


: hated it - nothing in between. For many visitors it was just a little 
: too subtle. They like their gaudy colours. But there were also many 
- visitors who thought it was wonderful, undoubtedly the best thing 
_ in the show - visitors I would classify as having good taste. 

white rubber against a background of black glass with a coal dust: 


It was indeed a memorable garden and from my point of view it 


: was lovely to be reminded of Australia, its smells, memories of sun- 
' shine, and it gave me the chance to enjoy a plate of yummy 
- Macadamia integrifolias But 1 will also remember it for another 
» reason. On “Royal” Monday there was not a lot of room to walk 
' around the garden. The place was buzzing with hectic activity and 
' famous people. We had to squeeze past one another and for one 
? moment the front of me brushed past the Duchess of Hamilton as 
_ my back brushed against Dr Germaine Greer. No other Chelsea can 


bikini-clad girls. They were booted out by the RHS under a rule : ever be the same! 


Julian Treyer-Evans 
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BOOKS ... FROM INKATA PRESS 


Focusing on plants and trees, this collection of books will appeal to 
gardeners, botanists and horticulturalists. 
Available now from your bookseller. 


The Field Guide to Eucalypts Volume 3 
Northern Australia 
MIH Brooker, DA Kleinig 


The long awaited third volume in the Field Guide to Eucalypts series covers the 
northern part of Australia — Western Australia north of 26 latitude, the Northern 
Territory and Queensland. Over 300 species are described. Introductory material 
and botanical keys provide useful information for eucalypt identification and for full 
use of the species digests. 

A valuable source of reference for botanists, foresters, naturalists and all who are 
interested in trees. 


Flora of Victoria Volume 2 
Pteridophyta, Gymnosopermae and 
Monocotyledonae 

NG Walsh, TJ Entwisle 


This up-to-date and comprehensive reference book is 
the first taxonomic volume of the four-volume Flora of 
Victoria. It treats all native and naturalised ferns and 


Volume 1 South Eastern Australia ISBN 0 909605 62 9 $79.95 allied plants, conifers and monocotyleons. It draws 

Volume 2 South Western & together, for the first time, nearly 200 years of 
Southern Australia ISBN 0 909605 59 9 $79.95 taxonomic work on the Victorian flora. 

Volume 3 Northern Australia ISBN 0 909605 57 X Detailed descriptions of more than 1300 species are 


Publishing late 1994 accompanied by distribution maps and ecological 
information. Most species are illustrated by diagnostic 
line drawings. Identification keys are provided to all 


species, subspecies and varieties, and a comprehensive glossary is included. 


Volume 1 Introduction ISBN 0 909605 76 9 $89.00 
Volume 3 Dicotyledonae: Winteraceae to Myrtacease 
Urban Landscape ISBN 0 409 30852 8 Pub 1995 
Management Volume 4 Dicotyledonae: Olacaceae to Asteraceae 
ISBN 0 409 30853 6 Pub 1996 


James D Hitchmough 
Written for use by students 
and practitioners of the wide 

range of disciplines involved 

in some way in the 
landscape. Hitchmough addresses the means by which various aspects 
of landscape management can be carried out most effectively. The 
book is divided into four main areas dealing with the underlying 
principles of landscape management; establishment and management 
of urban vegetation; management of trees, woody plants and turf, as 
well as colour in the landscape and roof gardens; and the management of 
landscape systems. 
594 pp (approx) cloth ISBN 0 409 30748 3 $195.00 


Volume 2 Pteridophyta, Gymnosopermae and Monocotyledonae 
ISBN 0 7506 8907 2 Publishing late 1994 


Practical Tree Management: 
An Arborists Handbook 

T Lawrence, K Liffman and P 
Norquay 


This is a practical up-to-date 
handbook on tree surgery, an 
important but often neglected aspect 
of arboriculture. 

The first few chapters contain useful 
information on tree health, such as structure and 
function, growth and development, the planting and 
establishment. Later chapters include tree assessment and 
tree surveys, pruning, wounds, maintaining tree health, 
weeds, pests, diseases, cavity treatments and bracing. The 
principles of safe operating techniques and their 
application to branch, tree and stump removal are 
discussed in detail. Appendices contain useful 
information on chain saw manitenance and knots and 
splices. 

120pp limp 1993 
ISBN 0 909605 72 6 $39.00 


Commercial Flower Growing 
JP Salinger 


The first part of this book covers aspects appropriate to all types of flower- 
growing holdings and, in fact, applies to most horticultural enterprises. The 
second section describes the production and preparation for market of most 
commercially grown cut flower and foliage crops. The crops are considered in 
four major groupings: flowers from bulbous plants, herbaceous plants, woody 
material, and foliage from both woody and herbaceous plants. 25 plants are 
Considered in detail and information given on more than 200 others used by 
florists or having export potential. 

280pp limp 1985 ISBN 0 409 30745 9 $60.00 


30 DAY GUARANTEE 
Every Inkata Press publication carries a 
complete Guarantee of Satisfaction. You 
have 30 days in which to examine any 
book and if it is not exactly what you want, 
you may return it to us for a full refund on 
the purchase price. 


Phone or fax us now for a free copy of the latest Inkata Press catalogue and price list. 
Inkata Press books are available from your local bookseller, or may be ordered from 
Butterworth-Heinemann. 

Payment by cheque, credit card (except Diners), or current Reed Books account must 
accompany orders. For orders under $100 net, please add $10.00 post and packaging. 
Prices are subject to change without notice ; 


Part of Reed International Books Australia Pty Ltd ACN 001 002 357 
Level 9, North Tower, Chatswood Plaza, 1-5 Railway Street 

PO Box 5577, Chatswood, NSW 2067 

Telephone: (02) 372 5511 Facsimile: (02) 372 5570 


CONTEMPORARY 
SCULPTURE IN 
AUSTRALIAN GARDENS 


by Ken Scarlett; published by 
Gordon and Breach Arts 
International; rrp $75.00 
Reviwed by Roderick Bain 


Commitment and enthusiasm : 


are the hall-marks of this well : 
laid out book. The photogra- 
phy, principally by Robert : 


Walker, is light and elegant, dis- | 
playing each sculpture to great : 


advantage. 
Accompanying descriptions 


selected gardens, taking in the 
horticultural and sculptural 


pation rings throughout the 


this art form. 


Book 


ews 


: same old gardens repackaged. 
: the climate with city and rural 
: landscapes so let us get on with 
of the gardens visited, both : 
public and private, encourage 
the reader to appreciate the | 
enormous effort and thought | 
that has gone into each collec- ; 
tion mentioned. Chapter by | 
chapter we visit each of the : 


revi 


Australia has the sculptors and 


this much needed work. 

My only regret with the text 
is the absence of an index of 
personal contacts where one 
might seek more information 
regarding the individual collec- 
tions described. Buy the book 


: and have as many people as 
: possible read and see the mes- 
spectacles that they have to 
offer. The continuing theme of : 
viewer enjoyment and partici- 


sage. The growing importance 
of contemporary sculpture in 


the Australian landscape cannot 
: be over emphasised. 
text. The emphasis of simple ~ 
and rewarding concepts perme- 
ates the works and hastens the 
reader on to chance his own | 
hand at more involvement in 
: tp $75.00 
A plea in the book’s intoduc- 
tion, for the greater acceptance - 
by public bodies of the talents : 
that already exist in this country : 
can only be encouraged by us : 
all. Ken Scarlett suggests : 
: Fulbright Scholar and a visiting 

: professor at Harvard University. 
_ He has therefore studied the ; 
: gardens of the west and east; 
: this allows him to give an inter- 
esting approach to his subject. 
Furthermore he has provided 


THE WORLD HERITAGE OF 
GARDENS 

by Dusan Ogrin; published by 
Thames and Hudson; 


Reviewed by John Patrick 
Dusan Ogrin is Professor and 
Head of the Department of 
Landscape Architecture at the 
University of Ljubljana in 
Slovenia. He has been a 


an account of gardens in the 
Slav countries as well as 


© Scandinavia and Germany 
' which are frequently ignored so 
: that this book is not just the 


THE 


AUSTRALIAN 


are provided from other parts 


GARDEN 


standing value. Unfortunately 
there are no southern hemi- 
sphere gardens for not only is 
Australia ignored but also the 
work of Roberto Burle Marx. 

As for the gardens of the 
Slavic countries, one only wish- 


: es their names had fewer 
- accents and less consonants 
- from the end of the alphabet! 
' Clearly there are some magnifi- 
: cent landscape settings, notably 
' the park of the Lednice in 
-  Ogrin’s approach is to pro- | 
- vide a general discussion of | 
each style, providing a picture 
: of the inspirations to a move- 
_ ment and a general history of 
: its development. This is fol- 
: lowed by a list of the best gar- 
' dens of the style and a brief 
: history of each individual site. : 
_ This produces some inconsis- 
: tencies which are difficult to | 
: interpret; for example the 
: English Landscape Style is 
largely about the landscape : 
: movement and picturesque | 
: landscape, yet it sees Levens 
: Hall, Castle Howard, Petworth : 
- and Rousham alongside Jekyll’s 
: Folly Farm, Sissinghurst and : 
| Hidcote, without any-coverage 
: of 19th century landscape 
- design. This inconsistency is 
: remarkable and suggests that a 
: little more organisation of the 
© text would have been benefi- : 
: cial. Interestingly, only America 
: (or rather the USA) is given a 
' section entitled “The 20th | 
: Century” though photographs : 


South Moravia, with its 19th 
century minaret in a waterside 


' setting, Petrodvovets on the 
: shore of the Gulf of Finland 


with its remarkable grandeur, 


_ and Catherine II’s park at 


Tsarskoe Selo with its beautiful 


_ baroque parterre. However the 


garden that appealed to me 
was Pieskowa Skala, a most 
attractive 16th century 


- Renaissance castle with a fine 


parterre in a courtyard, 
Photographs in this book are 
generally excellent and many 
are extremely evocative espe- 
cially those of India. Of all the 
gardens Nishat-Bagh on Dal 
Lake is outstanding, the simple 
bridge over the lake reminding 


: one of the bridge and lake at 


Hangzhou, while the view 
through the garden provides 
some of the most delicate 
colours imaginable, especially 
in the silver trunks of the plane 


: trees. In general though I must 


admit admiring the pre- 
Renaissance cloister gardens 


: above the others. The combina- 
: of the world. Sissinghurst is 
ignored as part of this period. 

For those with an extensive | 
library there will be little new in 
: this book, but for those who | 
| wish to have a survey of the 
- world’s gardens with plenty of 
- excellent photographs and at a 
* reasonable price this offers out- 


tion of architecture and planting 


is splendid and has left me with 


a burning desire to visit St 
Sauveur in Aix-en-Provence, the 
King’s Cloister in the monastery 
of Santa Maria da Vitoria in 
Batalha, Portugal, the cloister 
garden of the Franciscan friary 
in Dubrovnik and the Basilica 
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of St Paul in Rome. That is the 


problem with books like this, 


places to visit. 


PERENNIALS: TOWARDS 
CONTINUOUS BLOOM 


edited by Ann Lovejoy; pub- 
lished by Capability’s Books, 
USA; distributed by Florilegium 
Press, 30 Cameron St, Balmain, 
NSW; $30.00 

Reviewed by Tim North 


A book about perennial 


plants, 284 pages long, without: 
a single picture? Before you dis- 
miss this out of hand on that | 
score let me say that this is not 
a book for the novice gardener. 
You do need to have a fair | 
Knowledge of what at least | 
most of the plants look like or | 
you probably won’t get more - 
than a third of the way through. | 

But if you are “into” perenni- | PERMACULTURE 
als you are going to find a lot 


of first class reading here. The 
Sub-title is “New Voices in 


Lovejoy herself is a one of the 


best gardening writers around 
to-day and she has assembled a 
formidable line-up of writing 
talent. Pity, therefore, that the - 
best of them all, Fred 
McGourty, didn’t find a place, 
- access to the necessary infor- 

The book is divided into six 
Parts, the titles of which are 


but perhaps he wasn’t asked. 
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self-explanatory - Border 
: Builders, Colonisers, Regional- 
they simply extend the list of | 


ism (reflecting the range of cli- 


: matic conditions American gar- 
' deners 
: Specialists, Heritage, Nostalgia 
' and Dreams, and Pushing the 
: Limits. 
- Introduction, a Finale (A Plea 
. for Real Gardeners and Real 
Gardening by Henry A. Ross, 
- should be compulsory reading), 
' some appendices and an index 
of common names, also an 
excellent general plant index. 
' So if, for example, you want to 
- find a reference to Aster novi- 
' belgii ‘Violet Carpet’ this is sim- 
' ple. The index even tells you 
- climatic range, height and type 
(ie bulb, perennial, grass, fern, 
' etc). 


contend with), 


There is also an 


As many of these writers gar- 


: den in the drier parts of USA 
their observations are very rele- 
' vant to Australian conditions; 
- we may, however, envy them 
the range of cultivars available — 


to them. 

This book shows that writing 
about perennials doesn’t have 
to be a boring catalogue-style; it 
can be innovative, inspirational 
and often witty. And if it’s all 
that, who needs pictures? 


EARTH USER’S GUIDE TO 


by Rosemary Morrow, illustra- 


tions by Rob Allsop; published 
: by Kangaroo Press, 1993; 
American Garden Writing”. Ann 


rrp $19.95 


Reviewed by Penny Woodward 


Ever since Bill Mollison  : 
: HYDRANGEA, SPECIES 


ture | have been an interested © AND CULTIVARS 


bystander. Agreeing with nearly by Corinne Mallet, Robert 
everything, I read about it but - 
: published by the authors, 1992, 
_ distributed by Florilegium Press; 
; $55.00 

This book sets out clearly 


mooted the idea of permacul- 


lacked motivation and easy 


mation. Now I have no excuse. 


and concisely the principles 
: and practicalities of this fasci- : 
- nating lifestyle. And it is very 
much about lifestyle, not just : 
_ about gardening. 
: — Rosemary Morrow has been : 
' teaching and practising perma- 
© culture both in Australia and 
- overseas, and the book reflects 
: her experience and expertise. 
"As she says, this book is less 
' about theory and more about : 
- doing. It is full of information 
: and ideas, from a simple check- 
- list of ways to become a more 
' permaculturally aware house- | 
hold, to more detailed plans for 
: zonal planting. Chapters cover : 
: ecology, how to read your | 
- land, macro and micro climate, 
' soil, water, plants, design : 
" resources, your garden, your | 
- food shop, the food forest, 
" birds and bees, farms, trees, 
natural forests, aquaculture, : 
: other countries and cultures, | 
» and social permaculture. 


Mallet and Harry van Trier; 


Reviwed by Tim North 


' nurseries 
_ hydrangeas, likewise, covers 
- European nurseries only, 


Don’t be deceived by this 
_ book’s outward appearance. It 
: is quite slim, only 112 pages, 


with a soft cover. You might be 
inclined to think, at first sight, 
that it’s not worth $55. But in 
fact it’s worth all of that, for in 


"spite of its size it comes close 


to being a definitive work on 
the genus, being the result of 


: many years research and plant 


collecting by the authors, a 
French couple and a Belgian. 
Very few privately published 


~ books achieve such a high stan- 
She uses examples from real 
life and practical exercises 
- which can be adapted to any / 
climate or country. The text is 
- clear and the illustrations and 
: diagrams straightforward and 
' easy to follow. Just in case you 
: need to know more there is an | 
' extensive bibliography. 
- My sheet mulched vegetable | 
' garden is already under way | 
- and I have high hopes of more 
“to come. This book will inform | 
_ and guide both the novice and 
' the committed enthusiast. I - 
© found it inspirational. 


dard; the colour photographs in 
particular are superb. 

There are chapters on the 
historical background to the 
cultivation of hydrangeas, 
species and their cultivars, the 
use of hydrangeas in the land- 
scape and cultivation. There is 


‘ also a comprehensive list of 


cultivars of H. macrophylla and 
H. serrata, with descriptions. All 
of these have been introduced 
by European breeders and | am 
not sure how many of these are 
available in Australia. The list of 
specialising in 


In spite of these minor draw- 


~ backs, this is a very fine book 
* and a worthy successor to 
~ Michael Haworth-Booth’s “The 
_ Hydrangea”, the fifth edition of 
~ which appeared ten years ago 
~ and which is now hard to find. 
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GRASSES, BAMBOOS 
AND RELATED PLANTS IN 
AUSTRALIA 

by Nick Romanowski; pub- 
lished by Lothian Books; 

mp $29.95 

Reviwed by Susan Henshall 


tions. 


As the author states in his | 
introduction, grasses and related 
plants are extremely important 
but only comparatively recently : 
have been grown in home gar- | 


dens. Unlike the colourful 


flower displays with which we : 
are familiar closer attention 
must be given to appreciate the 
more subtle beauty of grassy 
plants. Grasses add beauty and 
richness to traditional gardens 
and the author uses some excel- 
lent photographs to illustrate : 
is. : cial treatment this is mentioned, 

The book is divided into two 
sections, the first dealing with 
the use of both native and exot- | 
ic grassy plants in the garden - 
and the second providing a list : 
of such plants available in 
Australia. There is a concise and 
interesting botanical introduc- 
tion which addresses such | 
issues as identification, the suc- 
cess of grasses as a plant group : 
in terms of their ability to sur- | 
vive in almost every habitat, and: 
human dependence on cereals. 
The author gives a stern warn- | 
ing about the weed potential of 
some non-native grasses which 
may spread uncontrollably in 
Australian conditions. He also | spective on grasses as garden 
advises tolerance of the pests 
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: which affect grasses and avoid- 
' ance of poisons; his view is that 
: the butterflies which come after 
: the caterpillars are worth the | 
' minor damage the latter can 
: cause. Propagation of grasses is: 
also covered briefly. 

This book, like the author's : 
earlier Water and Wetland | 
Plants for Southern Australia « 
(Lothian, 1992), is a useful addi- 
tion to a subject on which litle 
has been published. It follows 
the same format, with very ; 
good colour photographs and : 
clear black and white illustra- : 


The introduction is followed 
by chapters on the various ways 
in which grasses can be used in 


plants. 

The second section lists 
grassy plants alphabetically 
under the 
Australian, non-native, bam- 
boos, sedges and other grassy 
plants. Where grasses need spe- 


drought tolerance is almost 
always mentioned and some 
indication of size is given. 

The final pages of the book 


reading, nurseries and seed sup- 
pliers. The only minor com- 
plaint about this fascinating 
book is that its index is poor. 
Some species and varieties are 
listed, mostly by common rather 
than botanical name, but many 
are not. To find a grass by name 


section. 

Overall this book provides an 
interesting and enlightening per- 
plants. It is definitely a book 


THE 


: A GUIDE TO PALMS AND 
: CYCADS OF THE WORLD 

- by Lynnette Stewart; published 
: by Angus and Robertson, 1994; 
: mp $49.95 

: Reviewed by Len Butt 

the garden, as lawns, speci- | 
mens, ground covers, orna- 
ments and potted plants, and in: 
water gardens. In this chapter | 
the author briefly outlines his 
ideas on building ponds. There 
' are separate chapters on the | 
native wild garden and on the | 
use of bamboos in the garden. 
The author is persuasive in his 
view that there is a place in 
every garden, old and new, for- 
- mal and informal, native or | 
exotic, for one or more grassy _: 


headings of | 


AUSTRALIAN 


which should be considered as 
_ a worthwhile addition to any | 
» gardener’s library. 


covers 240 species of palms and 
38 species of cycads. Plants are 


: well illustrated with beautiful 


: colour photographs, as well as 


: line drawings by Margaret 
: Hodgson. There are very clear 
: habitat maps. 


Of particular interest to me 


- was the re-classificaton of the 
: Order Cycadales, a change long 


: awaited. However, in the sec- 


: tion on conservation I feel that 
"not enough emphasis has been 
: placed on guide lines to prevent 
_ the wholesale eradication of our 
: native species by poisoning and 
_ burning. 


Altogether a very worthwhile 


' volume, a must for all palm and 
- cycad enthusiasts and a wel- 
~ come addition to any botanical 
library. 


_ THE 500 BEST GARDEN 


This volume will fill an | 
: important niche in the growing 
: literature on palms and cycads. | 
The author's first book, Palms 
: for the Home and Garden, 1981, 
: came at a time when palms : 
: were slowly rising in popularity; 
: this far more comprehensive 
- work keeps the enthusiast up- 
: to-date on the changing nomen- | 
' clature as well as educating the 
: novice. 

give useful hints for further 


botanical names is included. 
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PLANTS 

by Patrick Taylor; published by 

Timber Press, USA; distributed 

by Florilegium Press; $30.00 

Reviwed by Sophie Thomson 
Here is the handbook that all 

gardeners have been waiting 


© for, valuable for both armchair 
: reading and to use when 


selecting plants. Beautifully 


‘illustrated with over 300 superb 
- colour photographs. Patrick 
It is not easy to write correct- 
' ly on two genera thrown | 
© together by structural similarity 
© but without close botanical rela- § 
tionship, but I found this work 
- interesting, educational and pre- 
- sented in a manner that makes 
- it easily understood; for exam- 
: ple a pronunciation guide to : 
one must look through each of 
the five chapters in the second 


Taylor details the 500 best 
plants, chosen for particular 
merit and which have proved 
their worth. 

The book is arranged in sec- 
tions for easy reference - 
bulbs, herbaceous perennials, 
shrubs, climbers, wall plants 
and trees. The botanical and 


' common names, family, coun- 
There are two separate sec- 
: tions, one on each group, each : 
: covering the structure, habitat 
' and many aspects of cultivation 
- of the group, followed by an | 
: alphabetical guide. The book | 


try of origin and height are 
prominently displayed and the 
text is easy to read. 

A few varieties are not avail- 
able in Australia but most are - 
some with a little effort. 
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all gardeners as the author jus- 


tifies his choices and often sug- 


of forms. 


THE AUSTRALIAN HOME 
ORCHARD: GROWING 
FRUIT IN YOUR OWN 
GARDEN 


by Colin Hutchinson; published 
by Simon & Schuster, 1993; rrp 
$19.95 
Reviewed by Matthew Henry 

As I read this I wondered 


while at the same time being a 


absorbed in his subject; the 


Suring and amiable guide 


understanding. 


edible fruits have become more 
than sources of nutrition. They 
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he also intimates the source of 


: his own fascination, his child- 
gests suitable plant combina- 
tions. Many newer cultivars are | 
bypassed for hardy and reliable 
old favourites so this book | 
eliminates much of the confu- 
sion caused by the multiplicity 


hood memories of an abundant 
country orchard. 

The Introduction also con- 
tains valuable botanical and cul- 
tural information. In describing 
the formation of fruit the author 


' demonstrates his skill in making 
: complex biological processes 
accessible to the general reader 
- without having to resort to 
- excluding information that 
. might sound too difficult; he 
_ facilitates our understanding 
- through the use of a clear and 
almost conversational style. 


One of the most important 


- considerations that trouble the 
how often a book comes along | 
that is so thoroughly informative 


home orchardist is that of space. 
Hutchinson has in mind the 


- suburban grower who, as the 
delight to read, It-has been writ- 
ten by someone who seems: 
completely fascinated by and 


average size of home blocks 


diminshes, becomes more likely: 
to discard fruiting plants in 
' favour of more conventional 
author’s response to the fruiting 
plants is intellectual, sensual, 
emotional and, if this is not | 
anomalous, practical. His voice 
is present everywhere as a reas- 
- ly trees which allow several 
through the sometimes complex 
realm of fruit growing, and he 
has considered the diversity of 
his readership, accommodating ° 
every level of knowledge and 
' pip fruits, stone fruits, nuts, 
Plants that provide us with | 


ornamental ones. He counters 
this concern variously; by cham- 


pioning the dwarfing qualities : 


of rootstocks, by advocating 
espalier and the virtues of fami- 


varieties to be grown on one 
rootstock. 

The format of the book 
allows for easy reference and is 


by a brief preamble on climatic 
and cultural needs and uses. 
There are historical anecdotes, 
landscaping ideas, information 


on the amount of light or cold. 
needed, and information on — 
- siams and almost no knowl- © Small Farms Network Patron; in 
- edge, I wish this book had - 
- been available at the time. 


information on pruning. But the 


pollination. 
I have only one quibble in 
that I would have liked more 


book does provide more than 


: enough interesting, useful and 
' wise information for each of us; 
to grow as many berries, plums 
: and apples as we choose. The 
great distinction of this book is : 
» the inclusion of descriptions of 
_ multifarious varieties of each of 
_ the fruits. There are 35 varieties 
_ of apples described, ranging 
- from the archaic and rare to the 
/ most modern. No one other | 
- than a connoisseur could give : 
us such a tantalizing, lyrical and 
: detailed instructions on how to | 
_ enjoy an apple, in this case the 
: variety ‘Egremont Russell’. 
' “They should be picked and | 
' eaten as a late morning snack 
" accompanied by a fine florfino : 
_ sherry, or enjoyed after dinner 
- with an old reserve port”. Never 
: again will I think of an apple as 
~ humble! 
The cultural notes include ref- : 


erences to New Zealand condi- . FARMING IN A SMALL 


© tions and the varieties best suit- : WAY 
- ed to them, many in fact were 
: raised there. 
_ The producers of this book | 
' are to be commended on the | 
~ high quality of the photographs. 
_ They are enough to make even ° 
the most wary gardener enthusi- : 
. astic about growing. fruiting — 
canes, vines and trees in the 
- back (and front) garden, 
sensibly divided into sections; 

: VEGETABLES IN THE 
berries, citrus, as well as _ HOME GARDEN 
- exotics, subtropicals and tropi- 
cals. Each section is introduced 
have become symbols which 
are ubiquitous in folklore, myth, 
literature and in our own remi- | 
niscences, One need only think 
of the Garden of Eden and that 
Mysterious fruit tree to discover 
the power of the fruit tree as a 
Kotif in the mind of humanity. 
Hutchinson touches on these 
Significances in his wonderfully 
evocative introduction, where 


' revised by Pam Roseman; pub- 
- lished by Viking O'Neil in asso- 
' ciation with Agmedia: 

rp $19.95 

' Reviewed by Louise Wilson 

: As one who began growing | 
vegetables in an attractively 


laid out plot, with great enthu- 


clear and easily followed, 
something too often missing 
from other publications. I 


' found the charts on ‘when to 


sow’, ‘how much to grow’ and 
‘how to freeze’ well presented 


and uncluttered. 


The inclusion of line draw- 
ings showing techniques of 


. digging, trellising and how to 


build useful additions to the 
gardener’s craft a bonus and 
those of insects make identifi- 


: cation very simple. And who 


could be left in doubt about 
which pest or disease was 
causing a problem with the 
information in the text and 
wonderfully clear photographs. 

I found that all my queries 
were adequately answered, and 
for any novice vegetable grow- 


"er this book is a must. 


compiled by Gordon Yabsley; 


published by NSW Agriculture; 


rp $17.95 or direct from 
Publications Department, 
Locked Bag 21, Orange, 2800 
(add $5 for p/p) 
Reviewed by Tim North 

This is an invaluable little 
book, now in its third revision, 


' not only for the hobby farmer 
' but also for the hobby 
orchardist, viniculturist or mar- 
- ket gardener. There are sec- 
- tions on growing most fruit 
crops, hydroponics, herbs, cut 
_ flowers, growing vegetables for 
- sale, as well as on noxious 
~ weeds, pesticide use and dis- 


ease control. 
Gordon Yabsley is.a former 


_ NSW Agriculture officer and 


: compiling this book he has 
_ been assisted by experts from 
The information is given in 
~ concise terms, the indexing is - 


NSW Agriculture and from other 
authorities and departments. 


A LETTER 
FROM 


THE 


Dear Tim, 


had to go back on. 


to you before, horticultural 
shows are sprouting up all over 


bickering amongst organisers. 


Fair at the Olympia in April 


1 6 


_ while round the corner at Earls 
: Court there is the Ideal Home 
: Exhibition which includes a 
garden show. Because they : 
- now run concurrently News : 
: International accused the oth- 
"ers of poaching visitors and of 
: “deplorable” and “cynical” tac- 
‘tics, so they resorted to hiring a 
: lorry with A-frame hoardings 
- displaying the slogan “The real 
: gardening show is at the 
: Olympia”. They told the driver 
: to drive round and round Earls 
' Court until the show was over. 
: I was invited to lecture about 
- colour at the Olympia so I duly 
- turned up first thing on Easter 
_ Saturday morning. The lorry 
: driver could not have been 
- doing his job as only three 

There is talk of being able to | 
forecast the weather a year | 
ahead by reading the move- : 
ments of the world’s oceans. | 
This will make life less interest- : 
ing and my letters to you short- 
er. For the moment, however, : 
let me tell you that the winter 
and spring were soaking, but - 
in the last week we have expe- | 
rienced a phenomenon; it has | 
been... hot! We did have a few 
days at the end of April when | 
the temperature soared from 10 : 
degrees Celsius to 20 degrees. | 
Recklessly I cast my string vest 
to the winds only to have to | 
retrieve it as the temperature : 
plummeted back to below 10 : 
degrees and the central heating 
: friendlier and less crowded 
As I think I have mentioned 
: as stimulating. If you are ever 
' in the west country in early 
the place, and there has been : 
some overlapping of show : 
dates and consequently: some 


people turned up to my talk, | 


so the four of us decided to 


about the subject over a cup 
of tea. 

Soon after these shows 
comes the great Malvern Show 
that is, now the RHS backs it 
with its expertise, the main 
horticultural show in the west 
of the country. The show- 
ground has such a lovely set- 
ting, lying as it does at the foot 
of the Malvern Hills that one 
feels it is bound to be a suc- 
cess. A number of Chelsea 
exhibitors go there, as well as 
many less well known but 
equally impressive nurseries. It 
is a delightful show, much 


than Chelsea but perhaps not 
May you must call in as it’s def- 


initely worth a visit. There are 
horticultural shows of varying 


: sizes and importance all 
News International runs the : 


International Spring Gardening 


around the country. Chelsea is 
still the Queen Bee but 


: Hampton Court, where as you 
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: know an Australian tropical 
: rainforest is being staged, will 
have at least 20,000 visitors. 
You asked me how good our : 
© television programmes are. For 
: a long time they were hope- | 
' less, so mundane that if one | 
: had any knowledge of horticul- 
"ture they just were not worth : 
: watching. But over the past - 
' few years they have improved 
: beyond measure. There are | 
more gardening programmes 
: than there were and the sub- : 
"jects are varied. We have seen | 
: programmes about Royal gar- 
" dens, about well known con- | 
_ temporary women gardeners, : 
: and a series on horticultural 
shows. There was also a series 
: on the history of gardens that 
appealed not only to the eye : 
© butto the intellect. 
call it a day and retired to chat 
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“Aunty” BBC has its flagship 
Gardeners World which is full 


: of practical advice for garden- 


ers of all standards. At present 
they are very keen on organic 
gardening. These programmes, 
none of which lasts more than 
half an hour, are most enjoy- 
able and quite different to what 
I have seen in Oz. 

It is almost midsummer, 
strawberry time and our Open 
Garden Scheme is in full swing. 
The Gardens of England and 
Wales, the well known yellow 
guide book, has been the num- 
ber one non-fiction best seller 
for some weeks. When the 


: British public visit gardens, 


however, more goes on than 
meets the eye. Light fingered 
visitors are taking too many 


: cuttings. If a particular plant is 
Roy Lancaster, a plant guru if 
: ever there was one, hosts a | 
' television programme that is an 
: absolute delight. He travels the 
: length of the country in search 
of knowledgeable and enthusi- : 
: astic gardeners. This spring he 
' and his team journeyed to - 
: Scotland where a Hellebore : 
: enthusiast demonstrated his 
: patent method of seeing inside 
| flowers that face the ground : 
: (he had tied a mirror to the | 
: end of a broom handle); to the ° 
' Isle of Wight where a woman | 
- shared with us her secret ways 
: of making compost. She had 
- cultivated a magnificent heap 
: that she used for everything : 
- from heating propagation units 
to sterilising soil, which she did 
' by burying buckets of freshly 
' dug earth into the heart of the 
- compost heap. The heat ster- | 
: jlised the soil beautifully but | 
- the problem she encountered 
: was that she kept forgetting | 
- where she had buried the | 
* buckets, 


mentioned on television it suf- 
fers all the more. Readers of 
The Times are no exception. 
Here is a sample letter; lady 
seeking advice from head gar- 
dener, “When is the best time 
to take cuttings?” Answer 
“Madam, when I am not look- 
ing”. Plant pilfering from gar- 
den centres is also a problem, 
one garden centre which lost 
$100,000 of plants last year has 
banned 200 elderly shoplifters 
and distributed their pictures to 
staff. Scotland Yard even has a 
specialist in plant theft. Most 


"cutting takers are, we are told, 
' elderly and female. 


One last bit of news is that 
there is a new elasticised boot- 
lace which it is claimed makes 
wearing boots more comfort- 
able because they “give” when 
one kneels or bends. I have 
already ordered my pair. 

With best wishes to you and 
Keva, 


Julian Treyer-Evans 
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VISIT WEST/NORTHWEST 
TASMANIA 
for the 
1994 SPRING 
FLORAL FESTIVALS 


Sat 3rd to Sun 4th Sept: Wynyard Daffodil Show at Yaraando, 
North/Northwest region, with floral entries from Tasmania’s North West 
coast; camellias, daffodils, cut flowers, floral art. 

e 
Sat 10th Sept: Tasmazia Open Day, situated at Promised Land (between 
Sheffield and Lake Barrington). Tasmazia features four mazes and thou- 
sands of daffodils in bloom. 

€ 
Sunday 11th Sept to Tues 13th Sept: Open Day at Fordel, Lower 
Barrington, home of the Radcliff family, third generation daffodil breeders. 

ry 
Sat 10th Sept to Thurs 15th Sept: Daffodil Week in Sheffield. Visit the 
town of murals and see the surrounding countryside planted with thou- 
sands of daffodils, 

e 
Thurs 15th Sept: Sheffield Daffodil Show at Sheffield Town Hall. 

e 
Fri 16th Sept to Sun 18th Sept: Launceston Garden Festival, one of 
Tasmania’s major garden festivals, This year’s theme “Gardens of the 
Future”, 
Thurs 22nd to 25th Sept: Scottsdale Orchid Show. 

¥ 
Fri 23rd Sept to Sun 25th Sept: St George's Floral Festival, St George's 
Church, Burnie, 


& ; 
Fri 30th Sept to Sunday 2nd Oct: Devonport Orchid Show. 
e 


Sat 8th Oct to Sun 9th Oct: Wynyard Tulip Festival. Wynyard is planted 
Out with tulips; also see the Table Cape Tulip Farm in bloom by car or 
from the air, 


e 


eat 7th Oct to Sun 9th Oct: Burnie Orchid Show at Burnie Civic 
ntre, 


mw 


v 
Sat 8th Oct to Sun 16th Oct: Burnie Rhododendron Festival, Garden 
Competitions and open gardens, 

e 
Sat 15th Oct to Sun 16th Oct: Burnie Garden Weekend; exhibition at 


Burnie Civic Centre and visit local gardens open for the weekend. 
Sat 22nd Oct to Sun 23rd Oct: Reece High School Garden Weekend. 
@ 


Sat 12th Nov: Longford Village Green Garden Fair; old world fair on the 
Village green, : 


¢ 
Sat 12th Noy: Festival of Flowers at Wynyard, 


See Tassie in Bloom!! 


7 Day Coach Tour 
Saturday 8th to Friday 14th October 1994 
Visit some of northern Tasmania's most 


beautiful gardens in springtime. © 
Tour includes all coach transport, all meals, entrance and 


activity fees and six nights twin share accommodation staying 
in3 1/2 star properties in Tasmania. 


$598 per person ex Tasmania 


For a free copy of your itinerary or reservation 
phone toll free 1 800 641 556. 
or 


Fly/Drive Tasmania 
3 days from $360 per person twin share 


includes car hire, return airfares Melbourne to 
Burnie — Kendell Airlines & 1 bedroom 
apartment accommodation in Tasvillas 
extra days available $61 per person per day 
(conditions apply) 


Dattodils in 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

A hundred years ago the only daffodils in 
Australia were those old fashioned vari- 
eties like the early green-streaked double 
‘Van Sion’, recorded in England as long 
ago as 1629. These still survive, especially 
on the north-west coast of Tasmania. They 
have been ploughed across grazing pad- 
docks from vanished gardens where once 
they were the treasured reminders of 
England for the lonely wives of those 
courageous early settlers who carved out 
farms by the strength of their arms and the 
sharpness of their axes. 

The outstanding development of the 
daffodil in this State over the last 100 years 
really began with J.H. Hinsby (1864-1946). 
By 1898 he had built up a collection of 
daffodils with bulbs imported from 
England and began hybridising and raising 
seedlings as a hobby in his garden at 
Taroona, He was in regular touch with the 
top daffodil growers in England and must 
have built up a good relationship with the 
legendary Peter Barr, known as “the 

Daffodil King”, for when he visited 
Tasmania around the turn of the century it 
was J.H. Hinsby who escorted him around 
Hobart. 

Hinsby’s work with daffodils received 
tremendous impetus in the 1920s, generat- 
ed by the enthusiasm, competence and 
patience of C.E. Radcliff and Dr William 
Jackson. They were great friends and the 
first pair of a succession of distinguished 
Tasmanian daffodil breeders whose fame 
spread overseas. 

C.E. Radcliff was a successful surveyor 
who began breeding daffodils in the gar- 
den of his home in Red Chapel Avenue, 
Sandy Bay and at “Atanga” in West 
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Hobart. He approached his hobby with all 
the enthusiasm and dedication of an 
explorer seeking new horizons. He was in 
regular contact with all the noted daffodil 
breeders of the day, exchanging informa- 
tion and seeking out new bulbs with 
those characteristics which would enhance 
his breeding programme. 

Dr William Jackson arrived in Tasmania 
from England in 1898 and_ settled in the 
Huon Valley. He became a close friend of 
CE. Radcliff who encouraged him to start 
exhibiting daffodils. By the early 1920s he 
too had developed a passion to improve 
the quality of daffodils by skillful and 
meticulous hybridising. He soon built up a 
collection of the finest daffodils and these 
formed the nucleus of his breeding stock 
which was later extended so successfully 
by his son Tim, David Jackson’s father. 

Tasmania was fortunate at this time to 
have two such eminent daffodil hybridis- 
ers who were firm friends and resolute 
competitors. Their purchases of bulbs 
from England and Ireland, which were at 
the cutting edge of breeding advancement 
at that time, and their generous sharing of 
bulbs and pollen between each other and 
with other competitors, including breeders 
on the mainland, illustrates their single- 
mindedness to improve the quality of daf- 
fodils far beyond the confines of personal 
success, That marvellous spirit of unremit- 
ting competition on the show bench, with 
selfless generosity in the search for perfec- 
tion started by these two men still per- 
vades the Tasmanian Daffodil Council. 
This excellent organisation is devoted to 
the growing, showing and breeding of 
daffodils. Membership includes enthusiasts 
from England, USA, New Zealand, 
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Germany, South Africa and 

five Australian States. Three 
informative newsletters are sent 

out each year for a very modest 
annual subscription. Details are avail- 
able from the Secretary, Mrs Mary 
Crowe, 103 Carella Street, Howrah, Tas 
7018. 

In 1930 C.E. Radcliff raised the world’s 
first true pink trumpet daffodil which he 
named ‘Pink O’Dawn’, It was immediately 
sought after all over the world and was 
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avidly used for breeding. 
For his outstanding work 
in connection with the 
breeding of pink daffodils 
he became the only 
Tasmanian ever to have 
been awarded the Peter Barr 
Memorial Gold Cup. This 
prestigious award put both 
C.E. Radcliff and Tasmanian 
daffodils on the world map. 
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THE DAFFODIL DATA BANK 

The Data Bank was set up and is regularly 
up-dated by the American Daffodil 
Society. It lists every daffodil in the world 
registered by the Royal Horticultural 
Society and records the division and 
colour code of each, its seed parent and 


pollen parent, its colours and the name of - 


the breeder, as well as other details of 
interest to breeders such as the flowering 
time, height, fertility data and registration 
date — often even the chromosome count 
— of 23,000 different daffodils. It is an 
invaluable aid to breeders, and the names 
of the famous breeders of old leap out as 
you glance through the fascinating print- 
out. There is hardly a page without at 
least one and more often several registra- 
tions from these gifted men whose 
patience and dedication laid the founda- 
tions which current breeders have built on 
to achieve the world-wide reputation now 
enjoyed by Tasmanian daffodils. 


CLASSIFICATION 

The classification code consists of a divi- 
sion number and a colour letter. These are 
set out in Table 1 (page 22). 


HYBRIDISING TODAY 
The favourable climate of Tasmania is 
ideally suited to daffodils; a long growing 
season, adequate rainfall and no violent 
extremes of heat or cold. The succession 
of brilliant breeders since those early days 
currently include Rod Barwick, Bon 
Broadfield, Harold Cross, David and Robin 
Jackson, Jamie and Kay Radcliff and Mike 
Temple-Smith. 

There is nothing very difficult about 
hybridising daffodils. No special equip- 
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by Geoff Temple-Smith 


ment or knowledge is needed. A few 
labels, tweezers, a camel hair brush, a 
notebook and pencil is all that is required! 
Cross pollinating is simple. All you have to 
do is to transfer the pollen of a selected 
flower to the stigma of another. The 
pollen is held on the six anthers which 
surround a central style at the end of 
which is the stigma. This usually extends 
beyond the anthers. Pollen can be trans- 
ferred either by brush or by removing one 
of the anthers and carefully daubing the 
pollen on to the stigma of the selected 
seed parent — and a cross has been made. 
The cross is then recorded on a label 
attached to the pollinated flower with its 
name — the seed parent — recorded first 
then the name of the pollen parent. The 
cross should be noted in a seedling or 
stud book, 

Random pollen daubing is fun, but it’s 
not breeding. To be a successful daffodil 
breeder it is necessary to follow military 
precepts — Information, Intention, Method, 
Administration, Intercommunication. 

Information is readily available 
through the Tasmanian Daffodil Journal, 
other members, books, and discussions at 
shows. 

Intention is fundamental to success. 
Breeding objectives must be specific, e.g. 
to breed a yellow trumpet with a red rim, 
a pink triandrus, a red miniature. 
Discipline is needed to keep the objective 
focused over the long years from seed to 
flower, 

Method entails the selection of bulbs 
likely to advance the objective; soil prepa- 
ration; planting and maintenance. 

Administration covers the vital record- 
ing of relevant actions — crosses, planting 
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‘Spoirot’ (Barwick) 


details, bulbs selected for further evalua- 
tion, registrations, show awards, 

Intercommunication has been one of 
the strengths of daffodil breeding in 
Tasmania. In a multitude of counsellors 
there is wisdom! Helpful advice from the 
more experienced growers and offers of 
pollen to advance breeding programmes 
result from regular personal contact. 


erhaps the main reason for 
Tasmania’s pre-eminent place in the 
daffodil world is due to the number 
of breeders who compete in the seedling 
classes. It is here that competition is 
strongest, the victories most prestigious 
and where the frontiers of perfection are 
nudged each year to create next year’s tar- 
get. Huge strides have been made in the 
first three divisions. Daffodils like 
Radcliffs 1W-O ‘Crucial Point’ and Mike 
Temple-Smith’s 1Y-O ‘Ruddy Nosey’ are 
breaking new ground in coloured trum- 
pets. Jackson’s seedling 2Y-P 232/87 is a 
development in this new colour combina- 
tion, while Broadfield’s 2W-W ‘Lady 
Diana’ and Radcliffs 2Y-O ‘Redlands Too’ 
i lee : are regular show winners as is Rod 
pogy Diana ((Broadtield) Barwick’s Small Cup 3W-GWW ‘By 
Gummo’. 
Division 4 doubles like Jackson’s 4W-R 
‘Fortescue’ and ‘Harold Cross’ 4W-O 
‘Tasvention’ are just two of the many 


‘Fortescue’ (Jackson) 


‘Zombie’ (Jackson) 
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‘By Gummo’ (Barwick) 


‘Two Tees’ (Cross) 
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superb blooms produced each year and 
graphically illustrate the progress made 
over the last 10 years. Mike Temple- 
Smith’s 6Y-Y ‘Abracadabra’ has been 
almost unbeatable both here and overseas 
in the Cyclamineus Division while Rod 
Barwick’s miniatures like 12W-W ‘Spoirot’ 
and 6Y-Y ‘Nanty’s Sister’ are a sample of 
what he has in store. 

Division 11, Split Corona, is relatively 
new but has now begun to capture the 
public’s imagination. Most of our breeders 
are hybridising Split Coronas, often with 
remarkable success and because of the 
early interest in this division of Harold 
Cross Tasmania is in the forefront of its 
development. Jackson’s 11W-Y ‘Zombie’ 
and Harold Cross’ ‘Twotees’ are examples 
of the progress being made. 

Sometimes when a new cultivar comes 
On to the market at $150 a bulb some 
members of the public find it difficult to 
reconcile the price. But from the moment 
of transferring the pollen of one flower to 
the stigma of another a whole series of 
actions must take place before the result- 
ing bulb can be marketed. The cross must 
be labelled and recorded, then the anx- 
ious wait until the seed pod ripens and 
the seed can be harvested and counted 
and the fertility information noted for 
future use. The seed is usually sown, 
labelled and recorded soon after collect- 
ing. After two years of tender loving care 
the seedlings are dug, counted and 
tecorded; they are then replanted into pre- 
pared beds where they will remain for up 
to five years. Regular weeding and annual 
fertilising must be carried out and ade- 
quate water provided during the growing 
Season. A few bulbs will flower four years 
after seed planting, most after five years 
With a few not flowering for seven years. 
As they flower the breeder will inspect 
Every single bloom and select any which 
are considered to have potential. These 
are marked with an identification and year 
Number, e.g. 14/94 meaning the 14th 
Selection made in 1994, This number will 
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‘Crucial Point’ (Radcliff) 


‘Lutana’ (Radcliff) 


‘Abracadabra’ (M. Temple-Smith) 


be recorded in a register showing the names of both parents. The 
best of the selected seedlings will be taken to the various shows to 
compete against those benched by other growers. If it wins its class 
it will be further selected and the award recorded. It will be shown 
again the following year and if it maintains its form it will later be 
named and registered with the Royal Horticultural Society in 
England. A number of bulbs are needed before it can be offered 
for sale and this will occupy another few years. So from seed to 
sale might take eight to ten years, and when offered it will almost 
certainly be an advance on any in its class — hardly an exorbitant 
fee for a successful conclusion to a long term investment in time, 
labour and money, 

The interest and enthusiasm of Tasmanian daffodil growers is 
illustrated by the number of shows held each year. September is a 
busy month with shows at Wynyard, Ulverstone and Sheffield in 
the north-west, Westbury, Whitemore and Launceston in the north, 
Claremont and Hobart in the south. This is the moment of truth! 
Will those blooms which looked like world beaters at home really 
be a step forward in the relentless search for perfection when they 
reach the show bench? 

Competent judging is vital to the progressive improvement of 
daffodil quality, and the Tasmanian Daffodil Council has long 
recognised the importance of proper training and accreditation of 
judges. The Fourth World Daffodil Convention held in Hobart in 
1988, which attracted growers from USA, UK, and New Zealand, 
was a milestone for the Council. Preparations are now in hand for 
the Australian Daffodil Championships in 1995, to be held in 
Launceston, where a warm welcome awaits all comers. 

As a footnote, the late Phip Phillips of New Zealand relates how 
Henry Dyer of Christchurch was invited to judge at a small show in 
the country to find that this was the district’s first show and the 
blooms were in all manner of containers. When he came to the 
yellow trumpets there were two entries and Henry could not 
decide which was the worst. Both were slug eaten, one was in a 
beer bottle and the other in a whisky bottle. In the judge’s words “I 
gave it to the one in the whisky bottle”, 


GLENBROOK BULB FARM 


28 Russell Road, Claremont, Tas. 7011 


Specialising in rare & choice bulbs for cool climate gardens. 

S$ Our main summer bulb catalogue, issued in December, lists 

.~-* some 50 pages of beautiful & unusual bulbs. Also catalogued are 

more than 200 superb varieties of large, small & miniature daffodils. 

These include many of the very best available anywhere in the world. 
For a copy of our Summer Catalogue send payment of $3.00. 

For this we provide your catalogue & a voucher for 
$3.00 discount on your first bulb order. 
Requests for catalogues should be forwarded by 30th 
November as only a limited number are printed each year. 
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TABLE 1 


Division 


Description 


| Trumpet 


Trumpet as long as or longer than the 
petals, 

Cup more than one third but less than 
equal to the length of the petals. 

Cup not more than one third the length 
of the petals. 

One or more flowers per stem with dou- 
bling of the petals, cup or both. 
Characteristics of N. triandrus. Usually 
two or more pendent flowers per stem; 
petals reflexed. 

Characteristics of N. cyclamineus; one 
flower per stem, petals significantly 
reflexed; flower at acute angle to stem; 
short neck. 

Characteristics of N. jonquilla. Usually 
one to three flowers to a rounded stem; 
petals not reflexed; flowers fragrant. 
Characteristics of N. tazetta. Usually 
three to 20 flowers to stout stem; petals 
not reflexed; flowers fragrant. 
Characteristics of N. poeticus. Usually 
one flower per stem; petals pure white; 
cup is disc shaped with a green or yel- 
low centre; red rim; fragrant. 

Species, wild variants and wild hybrids 
including those with double flowers. 

Cup split usually for more than half its 
length. 

All daffodils not falling into any of the 
above divisions. 


2 Large cup 


3 Small 


4 Double 


5 Triandrus 


6 Cyclamineus 


7 JSonquilla 


8 Tazetta 


9 Poeticus 


10 Species 


11 Split Corona 


12 Miscellaneous 


The letters used to describe the colour of a daffodil are: 


W = white or whitish  G = green 
Y = yellow P = pink 
O = orange R = red 


The examples below show how daffodils are now identified by 
division and colour: 

| ¥Y = a Trumpet (Div 1) with yellow petals and yellow trumpet 

2 WP =a Large Cup (Div 2) with white petals and a pink cup 

3 YR = a Small Cup (Div 3) with yellow petals and a red cup 


Tasmanian Daffodil Council Inc 


Provides information on growing, hybridising and exhibiting all 
types of daffodils. New members welcome. 
Enquiries: Mrs M Crowe 
103 Carella St, Howrah. 7018 Ph: (002) 47 8226 
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Dr Keith Hammett, 
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Dr Keith Hammett is one of New Zealand’s best-known plant 
breeders. He has been responsible, in one way or another, for many 
new varieties of carnations, dahlias, dianthus, sweet pea, petunias 
and polyanthus, among others. This extraordinary contribution to 
the gardening world is even more impressive when you consider 
‘that most of this work was completed as a sideline hobby until some 
six months ago. 


by Rosemary Thodey 


Keith Hammett was born into a family 
where gardening was a profession. Both 
his grandfathers earned their living in this 
way and his father was a keen amateur. 
So it was only natural that Keith should 
take up gardening as a hobby while still a 
teenager. Success as an exhibitor was his, 
very soon, and he still retains links with 
the British exhibition scene which offered 
him so much early encouragement. 

Having gained a BSc in botany, fol- 
lowed by a PhD in plant pathology from 
Southampton University, Keith emigrated 
to New Zealand in 1967, with his wife and 
two sons, to take up a post with the DSIR 
(Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research). In later years his work with the 
Department involved the investigation of 
new crops — the ongoing search for a new 
Dr Hammett with Tree Dahlia (D. imperialis). wonder crop such as the kiwifruit. Among 
the various alternatives was the pepino, 
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Lathyrus belinensis a 
recently discovered close 
relative of the sweet pea, 
cultivated for the first 
time. 


T 


which was seen as having potential. Keith 
was able to work with, and gradually pick 
up, this project from a colleague. 

In plant breeding there are constant, 
elusive, universal goals, like the blue rose 
for example, and for Keith, it is the yellow 
sweet pea. As work on the pepino ground 
to a halt, Lathyrus slid into its place and 
what had been a hobby became much 
more central. 

Keith points out that there are two sorts 
of breeding: the first simply stirs the gene 
pool while the second brings science to 
bear so that strategies can be adopted to 
overcome any barriers to a specific goal. 
Whereas plants like the garden dahlia, for 
example, are hybrids and therefore pre- 
sent breeders with an enormous range of 
variation to work with, the sweet pea is a 
species, and it is not until the odd muta- 
tion has taken place, that they have a rea- 
sonable range of material at their disposal. 

The central question in Keith’s search is: 
why are there yellow Lathyrus but no yel- 
low sweet peas? This was the beginning of 
a painstaking, often frustrating, but ever 
fascinating journey of research, incorporat- 
ing many people and many countries. 

The first material to come to light was 
located in an American gene bank, from 
an original collected in Iran. Another was 
eventually extracted from a gene bank in 
Syria — it took a mere twelve years! 

From this raw material Keith was able to 
create a hybrid between the two yellows 
but failed to create a hybrid with the 
sweet pea. He enlisted the help of Dr 
Kenneth Markham, an expert in pigment 
analysis, to analyse the pigments in the 
parents and the offspring. As a result it 
was found that there were two different 
pigment systems operating. 

There are 156 species of Lathyrus - 
Keith’s collection includes 74. In the late 
80’s a new species was collected in a 
remote part of Turkey — it had yellow 
wings and a coloured standard. 

Interestingly, the people who made this 
discovery were from Southampton 
University, where Keith had gained his 
degrees. While Keith’s colleague, Dr Brian 
Murray, was doing some research at Kew, 
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he succeeded in getting seed of the new 
species from Southampton. 

This precious discovery, L. belinensis, 
proved to be closer to the sweet pea than 
other species of Lathyrus and it was possi- 
ble to create hybrid embryos. However, 
the embryos aborted before a seed was 
formed and, in order to establish a mature 
plant, the embryo had to be excised and 
grown in culture. The result was a blue 
and pink flower. 

A detailed pigment study of the sweet 
pea, L. belinensis and the resultant hybrid 
followed. In L. belinensis, the colour is 
due to three systems: carotenoids, 
flavonoids, and anthocyanins. Carotenoids 
are lipid-based yellows, flavonoids are 
water-soluble yellow pigments in the cell 
sap. It has been found that, where the two 
pigment systems interact, colours often 
look more intense. Further, it has been 
found that the position of the pigments 
and the petal surfaces also have a big 
effect. 

When the new hybrid was back-crossed 
with L. belinensis and the original sweet 
pea, distinctive colours were achieved 
which intensified with age. The outcome 
of all this is, according to Keith, that ‘even 
if we were to fail with the yellow sweet 
pea, (and I don’t think we will) we are 
going to get colour combinations that 
have never before been possible’. 

Keith is quick to point out that he 
couldn’t have done this on his own. He 
has made the progression from gardener 


to breeder and knows his garden plants, 


but, for real progress, you have to have 
the skills of other people. He is happy to 
be the ‘horny handed artisan’ working at 
the centre of the cobweb drawing all the 
threads together. 

Keith firmly believes that New Zealand 
has the potential to become the ‘Holland 
of the South Pacific’ based on ornamental 
horticulture. He is, however, convinced 
that this can only come about by integrat- 
ing New Zealand’s natural advantages 
such as soils and climate with the highest 
levels of technical skills. “We must become 
a centre of innovation to which the rest of 
the world looks for new plants.’ 
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Dianthus is another genus that interests 
Keith. There has never been a yellow 
among the garden pinks (D. plumarius 
hybrids). There are yellow carnations but 
traditionally they have tended to be weak 
with a greenish leaf. 

Because the link between chromo- 
somes and pigment has been established 
in the sweet pea, Keith is now hopeful 
that similar analysis of D. knappii, the 
only known yellow flowered Dianthus 
species, and its offspring, will yield useful 
data. Currently, whenever carnations are 
crossed with pinks the result is always a 
flower in the mauve colour range. It is 
possible however, that, with a better 
understanding of the chromosomes and 
pigment systems, a second generation 
may produce a yellow. 

Increasingly, the various projects have 
become interactive; his colleague, Brian 
Murray, now has three or four graduate 
students working on different projects in 
this area. What started with a single genus 
has developed to the stage where there 
are now three genera — Lathyrus, 
Dianthus and Dablia, running in parallel. 

It isn’t always a matter of introducing 
yellow pigmentation, sometimes you want 
to lose it. Based on the knowledge 
acquired with Dianthus and Lathyrus, 
Keith is now trying to create a white 
Sandersonia. Here, the Clivia, which origi- 
nally had only orange flowers, provides a 
useful model. 

From Keith’s point of view, there are 
two distinct philosophies involved in these 
projects. The first is the artistic approach 
Where you seek to design a perfect object 
in terms of form, colour, function etc. The 
second is the scientific point of view 
Where you understand the possibilities — 
then you can manipulate them. 

Other plants Keith has worked with 
include the polyanthus where he set the 
8oal of a silver, rather than a gold-laced 
flower with a blue ground. P. ‘Silver Star’ 
is the closest he has got to it so far. 
Unfortunately, this project is on the back 
burner largely because of the way garden 
Centres ‘cheapen’ polyanthus by selling 
them en masse to attract customers. 
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A range of cushion-type chrysanthe- 
mums were also produced by Keith and 
he has recently turned his attention to the 
petunia. When he was in America a few 
years ago, visiting Longwood Gardens, 
one of their botanists said, ‘If you want an 
interesting plant, try P. integrifolia.’ This is 
one of the precursor species of the mod- 
ern petunia — a garden plant which Keith 
had paid scant attention to, until then. He 
immediately saw the potential, however, 
of the attractive smaller flowers and 
exceptionally long flowering period. 

He sought the advice of Jack Hobbs, 
Curator of the Auckland Regional Botanic 
Gardens, as to the best performing 


Primary dahlia hybrids 
between Dahlia coccinea, 
D. pinnata and 

D. australis. 


Range of garden pinks 
D. x plumarius raised by 
Keith Hammett. 


All we need now is the 
introduction of yellow 
pigment. 


petunias available and, as a result, used 
‘Celebrity White’, among others, to cross 
with P. integrifolia. The subsequent plants 
performed superbly. 

The original species was marketed as 
‘Burgundy Pet’ in New Zealand and the 
newer series were called Loyalty Mauve 
and Loyalty Pink by way of recognising 
the companies that had remained loyal in 
the face of competition from overseas. 
Keith never releases a plant until it has 
been fully tested and in this case he had 
to make sure that the new colour range, 
with its different flower sizes, matched the 
performance of the original. 

The petunia cultivars he is currently 
working on are promising as they are not 
too positively geotropic, i.e., they do not 
head back towards the ground as desper- 
ately as the Japanese ones, which means 
that they don’t end up with a bald patch 
on top when grown in a container or 
hanging basket. 

Keith found he had no trouble tacking 
on a new species like the petunia to those 
he already knew intimately because of his 
experience with other subjects. He says it 
is like learning a new language. People in 
Europe are often fluent in several: once 
you are familiar with one, other than your 
own, others do not present such a hurdle. 

While for many years he has worked on 
the hybrid dahlia he had scant knowledge 
of other dahlia species because they had 
not been introduced into cultivation. Now, 
in association with Jack Hobbs, he has 
assembled an impressive collection of 
species. 

Keith has likened plant breeding to run- 
ning in a relay race and feels it is important 
to know what has been done in the past. 
With species like D. scapigeroides, which is 
flowering for the first time in cultivation, he 
may be the first leg of the race. Even with 
no breeding, some of the species have 
considerable potential as garden plants. 
D. dissecta, for example, has lovely small, 
single, pale pink flowers with a fairy-like 
quality, combined with healthy dark 
foliage, on a plant of manageable size. 

For each project Keith grows several 
thousand seedlings annually and then 
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ruthlessly selects the best according to set 
goals. As he explains, breeding is largely a 
matter of setting a clear objective and then 
determining the strategies to attain that 
goal. 

Originally, Keith bred dahlias purely for 
exhibition, and for the last two years he 
has won the national championship with 
blooms from cultivars he has raised him- 
self. When he became a consultant to the 
Botanic Gardens, his focus changed from 
aiming at perfect flowers for one hour of 
one particular day to plants more suitable 
for garden display. With Auckland's mild 
climate, plants flower for six to seven 
months but, for such prolonged garden 
display, they need to be dead-headed and 
you don’t want obvious garden stakes 
supporting bulky, ungainly plants. With 
this in mind, he and Jack Hobbs, (also 
well-known for his success in breeding 
plants, hebes in particular) started working 
towards smaller plants. 


Keith Hammett has ... 
been actively involved 
in many aspects of 
horticulture in New 
Zealand, from collating 
a national plant collec- 
tion scheme to ensuring 
that seed and nursery 
catalogues are 
preserved as a research 
tool for future 
generations. 


This change of emphasis meant all sorts 
of other changes, such as including the 
runts when pricking out seedlings, as they 
might be the dwarfs. Keith emphasises the 
importance for the breeder of working inti- 
mately with plants — his calluses are ample 
proof of commitment to this principle. 

Again, the trialling must continue for at 
least two years to ensure that the plants 
are reliably dwarf — small plants in the first 
year may be substantially bigger the next. 
So, apart from setting the goal and then 
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making sure the selection mechanisms 
give you what you want, you have to add 
a time factor when breeding for garden- 
worthy specimens. The restraints imposed 
by commercial reality dictate a limit of 
four or five years’ testing as this is about 
as much as you can do in practical terms. 

Violent shifts in fashion are a constant 
concern to plant breeders who must 
ensure the maintenance of germplasm 
which, after all, is their paint box. Keith 
cites the sweet pea as an example, where 
there was only one person in Yorkshire 
who maintained a supply of ancestral 
plants through the upheavals of the sec- 
ond world war. It is of vital importance to 
maintain a gene pool such as Keith’s bank 
of dianthus. 

Although he sees plant breeding as an 
art form, comparable to painting and 
sculpture, rather than a purely commercial 
activity, Keith admits that financial consid- 
erations intrude. It is effectively an expen- 
sive business, when you consider that 
from 2000 plants, you may only get ten 
worthy of further testing. He is neverthe- 
less concerned with art or aesthetics — not 
the type of art that must challenge or 
make some kind of statement perhaps, but 
certainly the kind where you seek to pro- 
duce something pleasing where design, 
shape, form, function and colour all work 
together towards harmonious perfection. 

Keith Hammett has not limited his work 
to plant breeding, he has been actively 
involved in many aspects of horticulture in 
New Zealand, from collating a national 
plant collection scheme to ensuring that 
seed and nursery catalogues are preserved 
as a research tool for future generations. 
When he is not travelling overseas, where 
he is frequently in demand as a guest 
speaker, especially in the USA, Keith may 
be found, busy as ever, on his peaceful 
ten acre property at Massey, west of 
Auckland. In his own words, ‘this is a 
workshop garden, not a stately home’. 
From freezers full of specimens to flowers 
drying in presses above the hearth, this 
man’s home reflects the fact that plant 
breeding is, for him, far more than an 
occupation, it is a way of life. 
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yyy ANNE THOMSON VISITS 
S /OHINETAHI, NEAR CHRISTCHURCH ee 


Set amongst the sheltered green valleys 
which nestle around Lyttleton Harbour and 
not more than 30 minutes from Christ- 
church lies Ohinetahi, the historic house 
and garden owned by Sir Miles Warren, his 
sister Pauline Trengrove and her husband 
John. 

This talented team has over the past 17 
years transformed the original 1.3 hectare 
garden, which consisted of little more than 
an orchard, an area of lawn, a number of 
large trees and camellias, into a brilliantly 
conceived and designed garden. 

The garden has been planned around a 
succession of outdoor “rooms” to comple- 
ment the distinctive 120 old timber and 
stone homestead. Geometrically clipped 
hedges of English box, Macrocarpa 
cypress, yew and escallonia together with 
masonry walls espaliered with chaenome- 
les, pyracantha and roses form the archi- 
tectural framework of the rooms. 

Right-angled axial lines culminating in 
bold architectural features, sculptures and 
stunning vistas convey the eye - and 
. the feet - through the well proportion- 
The authors with Olive Dunn in her garden. é ed spaces. Each of these spaces is 


distinguished by an individual theme; a 
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formal rose garden, a walled white garden, 
a secret enclosed lawn, a long herbaceous 
border, woodland garden, a bleached horn- 
beam allee. The themes are linked like a 
piece of music from one to the other by 
the use of dramatic openings along the 
axial lines. Strength is added by the use of 
urns and sculptural pieces salvaged by Sir 
Miles from a building demolition. 

From the main lawn, partially enclosed 
on the southern side by a wall which con- 
ceals the structure of the swimming pool 
sited above, one catches the tantalising 
view through the old Burbank plum trees 
to the distinctive white gazebo draped with 
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the blood red rose ‘Dublin Bay’. A wide 


brick path, laid by the Trengroves and Sir 
Miles, leads one towards the gazebo, while 
vibrant coloured perennials in the adjacent 
herbaceous borders make sure they are not 
overlooked. Pauline Trengrove’s experi- 
ence as a painter of abstracts has given her 
a “feel” for arranging the strong reds, 
oranges and yellows used in the garden. 

At right angles to the herbaceous borders 
one enters the walled garden where low 
clipped box hedges contain plants with 
white and silver foliage and flowers — white 
astilbes, white phlox, white paeonies 
underplanted with silver foliaged lamiums 
and a white ‘Wedding Day’ rose over a 
central arch. 
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Narrow brick steps rise steeply from the 
white garden to the long narrow grassy 
allee which slopes up from the pool house 
to a round lawn enclosed in a hornbeam 
hedge. The allee is lined either side with 
bleached hornbeams which help to accen- 
tuate its length, making it look like a 
hedge on stilts. Nothing is left to chance at 
Ohinetahi; the planting distance between 
the hornbeams is the same as in a similar 
walk in England, 2.2 metres, each tree 
retained at a height of 3.6 metres and the 
trunk maintained at 1.2 metres above the 
ground. 


By following a woodland path from the 
round lawn we wind down through a 
gully of New Zealand native plants, ferns, 
hostas, foxgloves and forget-me-nots until 
a white painted swing bridge brings us 
back to meet those grand old Burbank 
plum trees again. 

Upon returning to the main lawn one is 


Ohinetahi: 


Above, left: A pair of golden robinias 
frame this theatrical setting, a cypress 
hedge curves to form the wings of the 
stage. 


Above: One of the garden’s bold axial 
lines — the bleached! hornbeam allee. 


Left: The distinctive curves of the gazebo 
entwined with the rose ‘Dublin Bay’. 
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struck by the sense of theatre where a 
Lutyens seat along with two golden 
robinias and deep bronze marble columns 
take the stage against the sombre green of 
a curved Macrocarpa hedge. 

Bold spires of English box, a reflective 
rectangular pool adorned with stone fruit 
and yew sentinels act as curtain risers to 
the sunken rose garden along the northern 
verandah. The rose garden is divided into 
twelve rectangles by brick paths edged 
with low box hedges and featuring topiary 
spirals and cones. Each bed contains 
twelve roses of only one variety; a walk 
through this rose garden is indeed a heady 
experience. 

Pauline Trengrove, who has worked 
consistently in the garden over the past 17 
years, considers Ohinetahi is probably at 
the peak of its development. This is also 
the view held by the many international 
Visitors and photographers who have spent 
time capturing the essence of this exquis- 
itely proportioned garden. 

New Zealand is, by its nature, a land of 
contrasts — the windswept tussock hills 
draped against the piercing snow-capped 


mountains and the lush rolling green 
pastures forever dotted with white sheep 
with the almost impressionist-like arrange- 
ment of neatly hedged geometric pad- 
docks. Likewise New Zealand gardeners 
and their gardens reflect the overlying 
nature of their country each creating their 
own personal “slice of heaven”. 


By contrast to Ohinetahi, Olive Dunn’s 


Floresta Gardens in Invercargill - but a 
hop, skip and jump from the Antarctic - 
exudes a more relaxed exuberant style as 
is in keeping with a cottage garden. 


SUE MONTGOMERY VISITS OLIVE 
DUNN’S FLORESTA GARDEN IN 
INVERCARGILL 


Here Olive Dunn, a renowned floral 
artist, has established a cottage garden that 
tantalises the senses and provides spectac- 
ular coloured vistas, with meandering 
paved paths through fragrant and aromatic 
plants. 

No space has been wasted on lawns and 
plants fill every square centimetre, all in 
drifts of pinks, mauves and purples with 
green, silver and grey foliage. 


Olive Dunn's garden: 


Above: A profusion of harmonious colours 
and eye catching features in Olive’s gar- 
den in late summer. 


Below: View from the garden room 
through the lavender-pink garden. 


Garden beds are planted with French 
lavender and the perennial wallflower 
‘Bowles Mauve’, together with Lambs’ 
Tongues, sages and thymes. Because of 
their long flowering season the lavenders 
and mauve wallflowers tend to set the 
tone of this area. 

Wandering on to the next space, a gold- 
en border glows with the conifers 
Chamaecyparis obtusa ‘Dutch Gold’ and 
‘Fernspray Gold’, Thuya occidentalis 
‘Reingold’, T. orientalis ‘Elegantissima’ and 
the distinctive Pencil Pines ‘Swane’s 
Golden’, golden privet, aucuba, eleagnus 
and Phebalium, all illuminating the deeper 
hues of copper coloured dahlias and the 
warm yellow of Golden Rods and dyer’s 
chamomile. 

Olive has pots of roses and bulbs to pro- 
vide seasonal colour scattered through the 
garden. Her shadehouse brims with fuch- 
sias and the old tool shed is covered in 
Clematis montana ‘Rubens’ and the white 
everlasting sweet pea. 

Tucked into garden beds are “The Four 
Seasons” statues while arches drip with 
honeysuckles. 

Olive’s garden has all the romance and 
charm of an old world cottage garden, and 
in the house are examples of her herbal 
crafts and floral art. 

Olive writes for The New Zealand 
Gardener and has written several books, 
one of which is The Delights of Cottage 
Gardening in New Zealand. 
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THE ELLERSLIE FLOWER SHOW 


In November this year New Zealand is to luxuriate in its first home-grown version 
of the famous Chelsea Flower Show. It will be called the Ellerslie Flower Show after 
the Ellerslie Race Course in Auckland where it is to be held. This very attractive 
venue should prove to be the perfect setting for such an exciting event. 

At the centre will be a 4,000 square metre marquee to be known as the Great 
Marquee. This will house a magnificent array of exhibits, including flowers, fruit, veg- 
etables and plants, prepared by commercial horticulturists and gardeners from 
throughout New Zealand and from overseas. A further five smaller marquees will 
surround the Great Marquee. 

All the traditions of Chelsea will be adhered to, from the champagne and seafood 
marquee, afternoon tea party and the royal charity gala preview, to new named vari- 
eties and awards for each class of exhibit. 

The inaugural Ellerslie Flower Show will provide a marvellous opportunity for visi- 
tors from overseas to experience the widespread popularity of gardening and the 
wealth of horticultural expetise in New Zealand. Further, it will be an excellent focal 
point for those wishing to explore gardens in Auckland and further afield in a coun- 
try where garden visiting is becoming a national pastime. 

Set up by the Rotary Club of New Zealand, the Ellerslie Flower Show will not only 
be a spectacular horticultural event but it should also raise considerable funds for 
charity. Up to 100,000 visitors are expected to attend the show over the five days 
from 15th to 20th November. 

The first major sponsors to be announced were TVNZ and Radio New Zealand - 
the two dominant players in the electronic media — together with Air New Zealand as 
the official airline. 

Key judges have now confirmed their involvement, including Australian garden 
designer John Patrick, well known to New Zealanders for his popular lectures and 
design seminars there. From the UK we have Tom Wright, one of the Chelsea Flower 
Show’s most regular judges. Tom judged the Outdoor Garden Design competition at 
Chelsea again this year. 

The Floral Marquee is to host the soon-to-be World President of Interflora, David 
Longman. With the exception of the Princess Royal, David has designed bouquets for 
every royal bride since 1947. 

Dr Keith Hammett, well known plant breeder, will be judging in the Great 
Marquee, Plant Pavilion, the Natives and Exotics Marquee and the Display Gardens. 
Broadcaster Maggie Barry, who hosts the top rating Palmers’ Garden Show on televi- 
sion, has also agreed to be a judge. 

United Travel are the official travel agents for the Show and are putting together 
special travel packages for local and overseas visitors. 

Their Australian agent is: 
Fergus Clark, 
Swing Away Holidays 
5th floor, World Travel Headquarters, 
22 York Street, Sydney 2000. 
For further information write to: 
Ellerslie Flower Show 
PO Box 365, Auckland, NZ 
tel (09)309.7875; fax (09)307.6840. 


Rosemary Thodey 
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We received dozens of letters, not to mention 
faxes and phone calls and notes written on 
renewal forms, from readers who approved 
of our “new look”. Only one wrote to 
express disapproval. 

The following are extracts from just a few of 
these letters: 


Dear Tim and Keva, 


Just a brief note to let you know how much this soul enjoyed her 
“new look” Garden Journal. I can’t imagine for a minute there will 
be any rumblings of protest as the new layout and cheerful colours: 


can only win you more readers. 


Issuing the magazine to coincide with the seasons was a great 
idea, Perhaps, if you haven't already done so, you could develop : 


this seasonal theme to advantage. 


I look forward to the Spring issue, particularly another of Julian : 
Treyer-Evans’ delightful letters from the UK. He may well stand to | 
supersede in popularity my long term passion for Theodore 


Dalrymple and Dear Mary of “Spectator” fame. 


Congratulations once again to you both and the Looking Glass : 
team. I have no doubt your enterprise will be rewarded. How long | PS 


to Spring? 
Kind regards, Joanne Morris, McMahons Point, NSW. 


Dear Tim, 


I love the new look magazine. I particularly enjoyed the article | 
On seed germination as I have been having trouble germinating | | 
some seed I need to grow for my book. The article confirmed : | 
something I had read in the RHS magazine and I now think I have : 


Solved the puzzle - Eureka! 
Regards, Penny Woodward, Rye, Vic. 


Dear Tim and Keva, 


My Garden Journal arrived today and it is superb! | 
Congratulations to you both. I am sure the new look will be well - 


accepted by your current readers and will win you many more. 
Kindest regards, Colin Campbell, Maleny, Qld. 


Dear Keva and Tim, 


Congratulations! AGJ looks wonderful! And as always the content 
'S Most interesting, thought provoking and a pleasure to read. It < | 
also helps to keep me up to date with what's going on in the hort : 


world, 
Very impressed, Lorna Rose, Cammeray, NSW. 
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KYNETON 
DAFFODIL AND ARTS 


FESTIVAL 
September 8th-18th 1994 
A ten day celebration of Kyneton’s 
Floral and artistic beauty. One of the 
longest running festivals in Victoria. 
A experience not to be missed. 


FEATURES INCLUDE: 


e 2 day competitive daffodil show 
e Street parades 
° 1 act play festival 
e Numerous open gardens 
e Children’s day 
e St Paul’s festival of flowers 
... and a whole lot more! 


for program details call 


(054) 22 1433, (054) 22 1007 or 
(054) 22 3532 


NOVEMBER 12-21 


BEEGHWORTH GARDEN 
HERITAGE FES 


Wp 


The Annual Showcase of North-East 
Victoria’s lovliest historic town. 


Sponsored by The Buckland Gallery 


DISPLAY GARDENS « GUEST SPEAKERS 

PERMACULTURE OPEN DAY « MUSIC 
QUILTING EXHIBITION * COUNTRY MARKET 

HISTORIC DISPLAYS « ART SHOWS 


Enquiries to PO Box 382 Beechworth 3747 
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arden design with 
ustralian plants 


by Diana Snape 


So much of our garden design in 
Australia looks back to the past, and to 
gardens developed in countries other than 
our own. There is nothing wrong with this, 
of course; we can all learn and benefit 
from the heritage of the past. Gardens 
everywhere can be beautiful and many 
aspects of garden design are universal. 
However our country is very different and 
our own ‘home grown’ plants are unique. 
It seems a shame if our gardens today are 
virtually indistinguishable from those gar- 
dens so distant in age and location. Surely 
it is time for us to use Australian plants, on 
their own or allied with plants from else- 
where, to create gardens of special appeal 
which are truly at home here. The lessons 
and traditions of garden design should not 
be forgotten or discarded, but enriched by 
new insights and inspiration 

Recently the sixth volume of the 
Encyclopaedia of Australian Plants by 
Elliot and Jones (Lothian) was published 
(completing ‘M’). This is tangible evidence 
of the accumulating knowledge of our 
own wonderful plants and their horticul- 
ture which is now readily accessible. Few 
people realise how huge the range is, 
involving a total of 25,000 or so species of 
Australian plants. As more and more are 
cultivated and become available from nurs- 
eries, interest is expanding in their better 
use in garden design. We do not have to 
choose rare plants which are tempting but 
still regarded as being difficult to grow; we 
can select plants with established reputa- 
tions for being hardy and reliable. 

Back in the seventies, the enthusiasm for 
growing Australian plants (or ‘natives’ as 
they were rather quaintly called) was not 
; . 2 , then matched by understanding of their 
This article is the first in a series concerning garden use in garden design. For a start any 


design with Australian plants. ‘natives’ were thought to be suitable, no 
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Left: CINE mulch co-ordinates a 
Said en, helping to conserve water and 
iscourage weeds. 


Bane A pool attracts birds and brings 
ections, coolness and tranquillity. 


matter where in Australia they came from 
or their natural growing conditions. They 
could come from deserts or wetlands, high 
mountains or coastal fringes Although 
many adapted remarkably well to different 
conditions, others did not. It is easier to 
achieve success if we can match the condi- 
tions we provide for any plants with their 
known requirements. 

In those days many inappropriate trees 
and shrubs were planted which quickly 
grew too big for suburban gardens. The 
myths of ‘no pruning’ and ‘no maintenance’ 
ensured that some plants lost their appeal, 
becoming straggly in the increasingly shady 
conditions created by spreading trees. 
Quick growth however has more rewards 
than disadvantages. For someone begin- 
ning a new garden, a marvellous result can 
be achieved in just a few years. Both plan- 
ning and maintenance are necessary to 
make sure the garden remains equally 
attractive for the next ten or twenty years. 
Then if a shrub or tree finally does grow 
too large for its appointed position, the gap 
left by its removal need not remain empty 
and bare for long. These advantages were 
Not appreciated in the seventies. 

So the fashion passed, as lack of horti- 
cultural knowledge led to disappointment 
and a waning of enthusiasm. The situation 
now is dramatically different and all is 
ready for a new start. Many people are try- 
ing to develop gardens which are appro- 
priate for our climate and soil, have low 
water demands, look beautiful and are 
quintessentially Australian. It is possible 
today to envisage not just one style of 
‘Native’ or ‘all-Australian’ garden, but many 
One may be the archetypal ‘bush garden’ 
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while another is neat and pretty, a third 
modern, bold and dramatic. All gardeners 
can create their own vision. Do such gar- 
dens have any characteristics in common, 
apart from their use of Australian plants ? 
Do Australian plants themselves contribute 
to a shared garden ethos? 

In recent research for my book 
Australian Native Gardens putting visions 
into practice (Lothian), | identified several 
recurring themes. Some are very practical 
matters; for example, though allowances 
must of course be made for soil type, for 
most plants the actual soil type is less 
important than the provision of good 
drainage. This is frequently achieved by 
substantially building up beds, sometimes 
creating adjacent low areas to retain water 
after rain and encourage the growth of 
deep roots. The generous application of 
different types of mulch is widely consid- 
ered important. This may be gravel or 
sand, or any of the organic mulches - 
woodchips, leaf litter, compost. straw, etc. 
This also aids water retention, saving 
money as well as a precious resource. An 
appropriate mulch inhibits growth of 
weeds and can enhance the natural 
appearance of a garden, especially by 
removing the bare look in the early stages 
of development. 


Other underlying themes run much 
deeper than the merely practical ones. 
Nearly all the gardeners interviewed for 
my book did not limit their interest to 
plants. For philosophic, ecological and aes- 
thetic reasons, they wanted to provide an 
environment attractive to Australian birds 
and also butterflies and other insects, 
lizards and frogs. A gardens health 
depends on the balance of organisms with- 
in it, as part of the natural cycle. The pres- 
ence of birds adds to the delights of a gar- 
den and reduces or eliminates the need to 
use any pesticides; enticing them into the 
garden influences aspects of its design. 
One almost essential component of the 
environment birds require is the presence 
of some permanent water. All gardens are 
enhanced in a special way by water fea- 
tures, from birdbaths and small pools to 
large lakes and created creeks with water- 
falls, Water, with its accompanying reflec- 
tions, coolness and tranquillity, seems to 
be an almost universal element in gardens 
of Australian plants. People like their gar- 
dens to be in sympathy with the ‘bor- 
rowed’ Australian landscape beyond the 
fence, wherever this landscape is still 
essentially Australian. Those fortunate 
enough to have existing rocks or unusual 
changes in level on their block happily 


anew start 


incorporate them into their design rather 
than replace them with an imposed, con- 
flicting design. Indigenous trees already 
growing on the land are regarded as a 
bonus, and gardeners often choose other 
indigenous plants of the area to help 
establish their gardens. linking them more 
closely to the natural environment. Many 
(not quite all) welcome the larger, con- 
spicuous Australian animals too — pos- 
sums, wallabies and kangaroos — which 
have a few destructive habits likely to 
decrease their welcome. 

So these are some common themes 
behind the creation of gardens of 
Australian plants. Inspiration is often 
gained from visiting natural areas, though 
such inspiration may not be easily or fully 
translated into a home garden in a city 
suburb. Forests and woodlands are on too 
large a scale for a quarter acre block, but 
smaller natural ‘gardens’ do occur in 
Australia’s relatively untouched areas. We 
can picture the colour of summer in the 
high country, with hectares of daisies and 
low flowering shrubs and maybe a beauti- 
ful Snow Gum (Eucalyptus pauciflora). A 
quarter acre of this would be a delight. 
Spring charms us in coastal heaths where 
the plants are knee high, or the sandstone 
areas of Sydney and the Victorian 
Grampians, where a myriad delicate beau- 
ties attract attention. These scenes can 
inspire us to create our own ‘wildflower 
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gardens’, blending these plants or related 
ones which play a similar role but are 
more appropriate to our own area and its 
conditions. 

Gardens do not have to try to copy 
nature, though natural touches add a spe- 
cial piquancy. The unique character of 
many Australian plants can be well dis- 
played in a garden with more than a 
touch of formality. I have not yet seen 
such a garden which is formal in the 
sense of relentlessly making the plants 
conform to an expected shape or size, or 
in laying out the garden in strict geometric 
patterns. This would be a fascinating 
experiment. However many gardens are 
now more carefully designed and ordered 
than Australian plant gardens have gener- 
ally been in the past. Space is planned 
and allocated carefully, with allowance 
being made for future growth - open 
areas are valuable, Plants may be allowed 
to reach their full potential in terms of size 
and form, assisted by careful pruning 
when this is beneficial. 

One of the first decisions to be made, 
especially when considering a small area, 
is the place of trees in the garden plan. 
Which ones to choose? How many? How 
and where will they be used? Appropriate 
settings are necessary to highlight their 
attributes and practical things like founda- 
tions, drains, and leaves in gutters are best 
not forgotten. Trees play several crucial 
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Left: Existing rock shelves and banksia 
incorporated into a garden. 


roles. Firstly their size and dominant forms 
establish a framework for the whole area. 
Trees which are too large dwarf a garden: 
too small, it looks pinched. They give 
height to a garden, defining and claiming 
its three-dimensional space; only the 
smallest garden is likely to do without a 
tree altogether. 

Secondly, trunks and branches give 
structure or focal points. especially when 
a garden lacks the artificial devices of 
‘hard landscape’, built structures — walls, 
statues. fountains, etc. The softness of 
foliage needs an occasional ‘hard edge’ for 
contrast. an exclamation mark among the 
small print Strong patterns and their shad- 
ows add interest and depth to a garden 
scene. Of course trees will eventually 
determine the amount of sun and shade a 
garden receives and this third factor is of 
prime importance. It is hard to believe 
when the tree is only 20 cm tall, but that’s 
when it’s vital to look ahead. Because of 
the different angles of the sun throughout 
the year. eucalypts with high canopies can 
replace deciduous trees for providing 
summer shade and winter sun. Co-opera- 
tion between neighbours is of mutual ben- 
efit - a generous quota of sunshine is 
every Australian’s birthright. 

Which trees to choose? For many peo- 
ple, an Australian garden is incomplete 
without at least one eucalypt and, 
although I can’t really agree (there are so 
many other appealing indigenous trees), | 
must admit a little sympathy for this point 
of view. Relatively few eucalypts are well 
known, but a total of seven or eight hun- 
dred species offer a plethora of choices 
for a large country garden The majority 
are too big for the average suburban 
block but that probably leaves a hundred 
species of appropriate size. Early tip prun- 
ing encourages more compact growth 
later on. 

Each small eucalypt will contribute its 
own character to create a special niche in 
the garden. Eucalyptus torquata (Coral 
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Gum) is a pretty little tree which flowers 
for much of the year and can even be 
grown in a container. E. erythrocorys 
(Illyarrie or Red-cap Gum) and E. forres- 
tiana (Fuchsia Gum) are both magnificent 
small trees with particularly attractive, 
colourful buds, flowers and fruits The 
pendent white stems, buds and fruits 
(together with pink flowers) of E. caesia 
have made it an almost universal favourite 
As their common names suggest, foliage 
colour is outstanding in Silver Mallee (E. 
crucis ) and Blue Mallet (£. gardneri). 
Two more lovely trees, E. preissiana (Bell- 
fruited Mallee) and E. macrandra (Long- 
flowered Mattock), have abundant yellow 
blossoms but quite different forms. Over 
the years, in small suburban gardens, I 
have grown each of these eucalypts. 
Compared with a shrub, a tree growing 
on a single trunk takes almost no space 
from ground level up to the height of its 
first branch. Its modest requirement is 
space for its canopy overhead (and, of 
course, its roots down below). A single 
eucalypt can be an isolated focal point in 
an open area or beside a path, or it can 
give height to a bed. There is something 
very satisfying about an informal group of 
three or more of the same species of euca- 
lypts, randomly placed. If a pair is planted 
they are unlikely to be identical twins; a 
tow or avenue of eucalypts will be hand- 
some but not uniform. A cluster or drift of 
Similar trees can imitate nature or be given 
formality by the planning of its situation in 
relation to the garden as a whole. 
Although I’ve said earlier that wood- 
lands are on too large a scale for a quarter 
acre block. a simplified version of a 
woodland garden can be created there. 
Picture a scattering of appropriate, careful- 
ly chosen eucalypts (predominantly one 
Species). In Melbourne it could be the 
local £. leucoxylon (Yellow Gum): in 
Sydney, E. baemastoma (Scribbly Gum). 
Both are very attractive, medium sized 


Right: Trunks of Eucalyptus mannifera ssp. 

maculosa (Red Spotted Gum) with an 
riostemon myoporoides (Long-leaf Wax 
ower) flowering in dappled shade. 
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trees with a light canopy of foliage. 
Beneath, in dappled shade, maintenance 
is low for an open area carpeted with leaf 
litter and ground flora - the theme is repe- 
tition with subtle variation. 

Many medium-large eucalypts have 
superb trunks (in addition to wonderful 


foliage and flower combinations), so as a. 


general rule are best not crowded by 
shrubs. The variety of trunks is startling 
and their use is important in design White 
or pale trunks belonging to Eucalyptus 
scoparia (Wallangarra White Gum) and E. 
mannifera ssp maculosa (Red Spotted 
Gum) could be contrasted dramatically 
with black trunks of the taller Red 
Ironbark (E. sideroxylon) and Narrow- 
leaved Red Ironbark (E. crebra). The 
trunks change through the seasons in 
Spotted Gum (E. maculata) and Lemon- 
flowered Gum (E. woodwardii) as bark 
forms, develops its wonderful colours and 
patterns, then is shed to encircle the tree. 
Simple touches can look almost classical 
in association with a tree trunk - an 
Australian Tussock-grass (Poa) or 
Kangaroo Paw (Anigozanthos) at its base; 
a pretty shrub such as a Wax Flower 
(Eriostemon) against it. 

Eucalypts with less impressive trunks 
shouldn’t be neglected. A different look 


altogether belongs to small, many . 


stemmed mallees such as E. bebriana 
(Bull Mallee) and £. spathulata (Swamp 
Mallet) with their slender, polished trunks 
Peppermints with long, fine leaves such as 
E, pulchella (White Peppermint) and the 
larger E. elata (River Peppermint) are truly 
beautiful trees. So are Victorian Silver 
Gum (E. crenulata) and Argyle Apple CE. 
cinerea), noted for their unusual glaucous 
foliage. 

Other outstanding tree trunks include 
the colourful, sometimes twisted trunks of 
angophoras (often called ‘Apples’). 
straight. furrowed casuarinas (She-oaks) 
and delightful melaleucas (Paperbarks). In 
my next article I'll consider the design of 
open spaces in Australian plant gardens, 
including the use of hard surfaces, 
mulches, grasses and groundcover plants 
(and more about trees) 


NOTE: 

Diana Snape is author of Australian Native 
Gardens; putting visions into practice, published 
by Lothianin 1992. She has been a member of 
the Society for Growing Australian plants for 30 
years, and last year, in conjunction with SGAP, 
started an Australia-wide Study Group which 
concentrates on garden design using Australian 
plants. Her own garden, in East Hawthorn, 
Melbourne, was featured on the Channel 10 
program Healthy, Wealthy and Wise in March 
this year, and Diana has also participated in a 
number of radio programs. 


A surprising number of plants can 
be grown in wet or waterlogged 
soils, including many that are 
usually grown in garden beds 
where they.will never show 
theirfull potential: 


Nick Romanowski explains. 
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ruly aquatic plants must be waterlogged or partly submerged 

nearly all the time if they are to grow at all. In this article I 

will look at those aquatic plants which I regard as the most 
striking; the finest of these are unsurpassed by any other plants on 
land or in water. 

Firstly, however, I must emphasise that quite a few aquatic 
species and varieties freely available through nurseries are poten- 
tially serious weeds. Examples include Kidney Weed (Heteranthera 
reniformis), Parrotfeather (Myriophyllum aquaticum), Willow 
Primroses (Ludwigia longifolia and L. peruviana, Elodea canaden- 
sis and Egeria densa, Spattercock (Nupbar lutea) and Senegal 
Teaplant (Gymnocoronis spilanthoides). Many of these weeds are 
attractive which is why they are still sold, but it is worth learning 
enough about the worst ones to avoid them because the first 
waters to disappear beneath them will be your own ponds. 

Even after eliminating these potential weeds, there are still hun- 
dreds of aquatic species which could be used in Australian water 
gardens. Most nurseries offer only a limited range of these, so 
Australian water gardens tend to have a rather uniform look with 
no more than 20 or so of the most readily available varieties. 
However, the choice of relatively harmless, attractive aquatics is so 
Wide that even ponds and dams which are otherwise identical 
could be made unique simply by a careful selection of plants. 

The best known of the true aquatics are the waterlilies 
(Nymphaea), undoubtedly among the most beautiful flowering 
plants. The varieties most frequently seen are those which are most 
rapidly propagated, and nearly all general nurseries offer a selec- 
tion of less than a dozen, including whites which are too vigorous 
for most ponds, pinks which are hard to differentiate from the 
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Left: Water Hawthorn (Aponogeton distachyon) 


Right: Nymphoides crenata ‘Purple Mosaic’ 
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_ whites, the pale yellow ‘Chromatella’ and one or two rumpled mid- 


pinks which some wit has chosen to dignify as red. 
There are real red (and even crimson) waterlilies; there are also 


- blues, purples, canary yellows, orange or apricots, blue-greens, a 
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diversity of pinks, creams, pure whites and even some colours and 
combinations which defy description. Some flowers are miniatures, 
around the size of a 20 cent coin, others are giants which would 
fill most dinner plates; many are also deliciously and powerfully 
fragrant. 

True Lotuses (Nelumbo) are closely related to waterlilies but are 
even more spectacular. The Sacred Lotus (N. nucifera) is best 
known, with huge flowers and waxy, waterproof leaves held at 
waist height above the water. Selected forms of this species will do 
well even in southern Australia, where they are best grown in rela- 
tively shallow water since this warms up quickly. Double petalled 
forms are less cold tolerant and lose the perfection of the wild 


- flowers in a crumpled mat of petals which might best be described 
as blowsy. The Yellow Lotus (NV. /utea) with pale yellow flowers is 
just as attractive as the wild forms of the Sacred Lotus, and is cold 
- tolerant enough even for many parts of Tasmania. 

Water plants with similar growth habits to waterlilies include 


The Sacred Lotus (Nelumbo nucifera — native form) 


Water Hawthorn (Aponogeton distachyon), the native Swamp Lily 
(Ottelia ovalifolia) and Golden Waterclub (Orontium aquaticum). 
Water Hawthorn possibly has some weed potential as it is feral in 
an innocuous sort of way in parts of southern Australia, but it has 
not spread much or caused notable problems despite nearly half a 
century of residence here. For gardeners it is valuable because it 
grows and flowers mainly at the colder times of the year when 
other water-plants are dormant. The floating, oval leaves of Water 
Hawthorn are attractive in their own right, and the split columns of 
white flowers are deliciously fragrant. They are also used to add a 
unique flavour to meat stews in their native southern Africa. 

The leaves of the Swamp Lily are similar to those of Water 
Hawthorn at first sight, but are more richly coloured, even purplish. 
However it is the showy flowers of this species which are its main 
attraction, with three or four almost translucent petals glowing yel- 
low and orange in the centre. The wild form is attractive, but I 
have been trying to fix a double petalled form which is perhaps 
even more elegant. Unfortunately this is one native which can only 


be propagated from seed which makes fixing of such characters 
difficult. 


Golden Waterclub belongs to the Arum family and has waxy 
blue, lance shaped leaves which shed water like quicksilver. In 
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: deeper water the leaves form floating carpets but in the shallows 
- they stand erect like spearheads. The flowers appear just a little 
: ahead of the leaves in spring, long and bone-white floating stems 
- topped with a slender, golden cone like a candle flame. 


Madagascan Lace Plant (Aponogeton madagascariensis) is a close 


relative of Water Hawthorn, but only grows leaves below the sur- 
» face. This remarkable plant needs special care, but the lace like 
: leaves are so special that they are worth a little work if you live in 
- a suitable climate. It prefers cool but not cold waters, and should 
_ be kept sheltered from direct sunlight in the hotter months. I keep 
- it outdoors all the year round here in the Otway Ranges of south- 
: ern Victoria. It is very slow growing under my conditions, but at 
- least it continues to increase whereas in the overheated waters of 
: aquaria it has developed a reputation as impossible to cultivate for 
: any length of time. 


Marshworts (Nympboides) form carpets of floating leaves which 


: resemble miniature waterlilies in many of the cool growing species. 
Perhaps the species most commonly available is the rather plain 
- non-native Banana Lily (N. aquatica) which looks most interesting 
- in an aquarium rather than in a pond, but many native species are 
: really attractive when grown outside. All the cool growing 
- Marshworts have yellow flowers with fine tasselled fringes. Of 
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these N. montana is probably the most cold tolerant, although N. 
crenata, with jagged edged leaves, will grow well in areas with 
moderate frosts. Other forms of the latter species are less cold toler- 
ant and will die back temporarily in winter, including the purple 
patterned leaves of N. crenata ‘Purple Mosaic’ (‘Variegata’). 

Most aquatic Milfoils (Myriophyllum) — there are also terrestrial 
species — produce finely divided leaves underwater, changing to a 
firmer foliage above. Australia has the largest array of Water Milfoils 
in the world, yet serious weeds such as the introduced M. 
aquaticum and M. spicatum are more readily available than most 


ornamental “Myrios” I have a personal favourite, a variety which I 
have selected from M. papillosum. The species itself is a robust 
plant from inland waters with tiny fluffy pink flowers spiralling 
around the stem. The selected form, ‘Red Dragonfly’, turns a glossy 
crimson-red on the upper leaf surfaces and stems during spring and 
in late autumn, often at other times as well if sunlight is not too 


with any other plant I have seen. 
Many other aquatics will grow up and out of the water, includ- 
ing the Louisiana Swamp Hibiscus (H. coccinea). Although this 


"species is usually grown as a terrestrial plant in moist soils, it seems 
_ perfectly happy partly submerged here. The flowers are big and a 
_ glossy satiny red; the leaves hang in serrated hands from waxy pink 
- stems and superficially resemble Marijuana plants, which can attract 
- unwanted attention. Louisiana Irises are too well known in 
: Australia to need description and many of the best hybridisers of 
- this iris are Australian. Although I find some of the more recent 
- Show varieties of this group excessively frilly and rather delicate as 
- garden plants, there are many hundreds of fine varieties which 
: make a spectacular display at the water's edge. 

of our diverse native species! Although there are quite a few really 


My favourite water irises are Kakitsubata or Blue Flags (U. laeviga- 


ta); these are the true Japanese Water Irises unlike the Kaempferis 
- (L.ensata) which will often drown if kept in water all year round. I 
- am far from alone in my admiration of this species, the wild forms 
_ of which have long been regarded by many iris fanciers as the best 
- of all blue irises. There are many other colour forms of this species; 
their colour palette is not great but they offer patterns and sub- 
intense. The stems tossing in a stiff breeze will also show flashes of |: 
the vivid green undersides, an effect which cannot be compared 


tleties seen in no other flowering plants. 
Marsh Marigolds (Caltha) with their kidney-shaped leaves are 


- familiar as cottage garden plants, but the giant version from the 
_ Himalayas is quite spectacular. I will ignore technical details of 
: whether this is but a geographical variant on the European 


Golden Waterclub (Orontium aquaticum) 
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C. palustris and refer to the Himalayan plant as C. polypetala. The 
leaves of this species are bold enough that it is often planted for 
the foliage alone, and I am sure it must be a shock to foliage lovers 
when the huge buttercup flowers appear. These can form masses 
of glossy yellow flowers, up to 6 cm across, in late winter or early 
spring even on quite small plants. 

Some deeper growing aquatics have attractive foliage which they 
hold well above water. Water Cannas (Thalia) form tall and striking 
clumps of canna-like leaves, but as they are related to Prayer Plants 
(Maranta) their flowers are more interesting than showy. T: dealba- 
ta is the tallest species grown in this country and has bluish-green 
leaves. T. geniculata is smaller with lime green leaves; the red 
stemmed form of this plant is particularly striking, but should not 
be confused with the so-called red stemmed T: dealbata which is 
best described as somewhat blotched with purple. 

Arrowheads (Sagittaria) have distinct weed potential, and some 
are well established in disturbed habitats such as irrigation canals. 
Their bold arrowhead leaves make them an attractive addition to a 
pond but don’t grow them if there is the slightest danger of their 
seed reaching nearby natural waters. The single exception is Kuwai 
(S. sagittifolia ‘Sinensis’) which doesn’t seem to flower often, and 
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- has large edible tubers grown as commercial crops in Asia. Much 
- smaller species like S. subulata (generally offered as S. natans) are 
: rank weeds which will choke your pond in a very short time and 
- are hard to get rid of. Even after three years of rigorous weeding I 
: still have occasional outbreaks of this pest. 


Pickerel Rush (Pontederia cordata) is perhaps one of the best 


- known aquatics in the world, but is not a grassy plant in spite of its 
' name. The heart-shaped leaves on upright stems and columns of 
: bluish flowers are unmistakable. Although I like this plant it is so 
: widely available that almost every pond seems to boast a clump, 
giving a uniform and rather unimaginative impression unless it is 
: used very carefully. 


Reeds and rushes are closely associated with water and there are 


: so many variations I only dare mention my aquatic favourites. 
- Papyrus (Cyperus papyrus) is just as commonly planted as Pickerel 
: Rush but has such a commanding presence if grown in water that it 
- could never appear common. Porcupine Quill Rush (Schoenoplec- 
: tus ‘Zebrinus’) is perhaps my favourite of all sedges, but you 
- should ask me in two or three years for a final verdict! This is cer- 
: tainly an unmistakable variety, boldly marked with neat white 
» bands along dark green stems as on a porcupine quill. The intense 
: light of Australian summers fades the contrast between dark and 
. light, so protect it from the hottest sun for best appearance. 


Next to waterlilies, the familiar flower heads of Bulrush or 


Cumbungi (Typha) are perhaps the most commonly recognised 
: wetland plants. Unfortunately nearly all native forms of these inva- 
sive plants are too big to look right in a suburban pond, and too 
: invasive for dams unless you make special provision for containing 
: them. The non-native Slender Bulrush (7: laxmannii) is more deli- 
- cate, medium in height, and has small but well formed Bulrush 
© flowers, so it looks in proportion for a smaller pond. Another 
- advantage of this species is that it isn’t particularly invasive, but 
© don’t plant it near natural waterways as there is always a possibility 
- that it could spread by seed. 


I have done nothing more in this article than skim the surface, 


: and the species and varieties described have been or are presently 
among my favourites. However, I continue to experiment with new 
: and interesting plants, and the range suited to water and water's 
: edge is immense. I have over 3,000 species, varieties and forms of 
: water and wetland plants listed in my files, all available in Australia. 


Nick Romanowski is the author of Water and Wetland Plants for Southern 
Australia (from Brisbane downwards, but including most plants available in 
more tropical areas) and of Grasses, Bamboos and Related Plants in Australia. 
His nursery, Dragonfly Aquatics, offers one of the largest ranges of water and 
wetland plants in the Southern Hemisphere, including natives, edible species, 
selected waterlilies, plants for foliage or flower, sedges and grasses, rarities and 
all the usual varieties. 

For a mail order catalogue send two 45 cent stamps to RMB AB 366, 

Colac, Vic 3250. 


Left: Pickerel Rush (Pontaderia cordata) 


(Author’s photos) 
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PEPPERS MOUNT BROUGHTON IS A 
LUXURIOUS ESTATE DEDICATED TO 
COUNTRY GRACE & HOSPITALITY WHERE 
YOU CAN SHRUG OFF THE TENSIONS OF 
CITY LIVING IN THE CLEAR SPRING 
HIGHLAND AIR. 

IT IS SET AMIDST 185 ACRES OF 


MATURE PLEASURE GARDENS & ROLLING 
PASTURE LAND, JUST SOUTH OF MOSS VALE 
IN THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS. THE ES- 
TATE DATES BACK TO 1926 AND HAS A 
SPLENDID BARONIAL GREAT HALL WITH 
9 METRE HIGH CEILINGS, LEAD LIGHT 
WINDOWS, LOUNGES & OPEN FIRES. 


MOUNT BROUGHTON 


Kater Road Sutton Forest NSW 2577 
Telephone 048 68 2355 


Home of the Mount Broughton Golf & Country Cli: 
Opening November 1994 


Nursery 
Notes 


FLORILEGIA NURSERY, 
MOUNT MACEDON 
Mount Macedon has recently 


had a boost to its reputation for 


interesting and innovative nurs- 


eries with the opening of : 


Florilegia Nursery on Mount 


Macedon Road, directly oppo- : 
site Stephen Ryan's Dicksonia | 
Rare Plants (Stephen is well : 
known to readers of this journal : 


for his “Plant Profiles”). 


Penny Dunn, the proprietor, : 
is well known in her own right : 
as the previous owner of the : 
lovely Dreamthorpe garden and 
nursery at the foot of the : 
Mount. Her latest venture on : 
this new site has seen the : 
instalment of a charming nurs- : 
ery and bookshop, which also : 
includes beautiful stone troughs : 


: and other handmade garden 
: Ornaments, on a tree covered : 
site in the heart of the village. 
The emphasis is on well | 
: grown herbaceous plants and | 
how they can be used in attrac: 
: tive ways and combinations. 
Like her neighbour Stephen, : 
Penny is especially interested in: 
rare plants and is building a | 
most impressive collection, : 
: including her particular pas- 
sions, hellebores, cyclamen, 
primula (including auriculas) : 
silver foliage plants, woodlan- 
ders and northern hemisphere; 
: THE COTTAGE GARDEN CLUB 
: Cottage gardens may not be : 
everybody’s choice, but the : 
: trend is popular if the growing | 
: membership of the Cottage - 
: Garden Club in New South 
: Wales is anything to go by. 
: Over 450 keen gardeners of all: 


bulbs. 
The nursery is open from 


9.30 am to 5 pm, closed on | 


Tuesday only. 
Telephone (054) 26 4144. 


FOR SALE 
Gardener’s Paradise at Robertson, NSW. A sought after 25 acre 
property consisting of landscaped garden complete with a huge spring- 
fed dam (filled with trout) its own natural rainforest, grazing acres, basalt 
soil and established trees. Comfortable brick and stone house plus two 
large work-shops. An ideal getaway. Asking $495,000. 


Phone: (048) 85 1534 


Lanyon and Calthorpe’s House are windows into 
Canberra’s heritage. 


At Lanyon, only 30 minutes drive from the heart 
of the city, you can see the homestead, rambling 


gardens, stone buildings and natural landscape. 
Delicious light meals are served in the cafe. 
Open 10am to 4pm Tuesday to Sunday 
Tharwa Drive Tharwa ACT phone (06) 237 5136 


At Calthorpes’ House 1994 becomes 1927. 
This family home and garden has survived almost 
unchanged for over sixty years. Take a guided tour, 
hear the pianola playing music of the past, even 
climb into the air raid shelter. 

Open Tues, Wed, Thurs and weekends 
24 Mugga Way Red Hill ACT phone (06) 295 1945 


Museums Unit ACT Government 


: ages and from all over Australia | 
: have joined the Club since its 
: inception two years ago, and : 
: over 300 meet quarterly for all- : 


day Saturday meetings at 
Epping, featuring three speak- 
ers, stalls selling garden books, 
garden pottery, and of course 


interesting and rare plants. 
: Membership costs only $7 and 


details can be obtained from 
Sue Perkins, Quincey Cottage, 


: 56 Railway Parade, Medlow 


Bath, NSW 2780; phone 
(047) 88 1097. 


AUSTRAL 


WATERGARDENS 


A new owner for “YARRABIN”, 
our home for the past ten years. 
Yes , we are planning to move, so if you would like to 
buy a beautiful home and lovingly tended garden in the 
Southern Highlands of New South Wales (Bowral), ring 
Tim or Keva North at work on (048) 61 4999 or 
(048) 61 1884 AH for more details or an appointment. 


AUSTRALIAN 


Growers of a huge range of water lilies, 


water iris and pond plants. Send three stamps for 
our colour list and pond liner samples. 

Sole Agents for Sealepta EPDM Synthetic Rubber Pond 
Liner — for easy pond construction - $16 per sq metre. 
Country and interstate supplied. 

1295 Pacific Highway, Cowan 2081 
Phone (02) 985 7370 Fax (02) 985 7024 
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ater Wilies 
ALL COLOURS 

Large range of both tropical and hardy 


Also aquatic, marginal and moisture loving plants 


Write now for descriptive literature. $2.00 postage paid. 


Che Mater Garden Nursery 


PO Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 

We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 30 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 
plants for gardens in the 1800s. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 


Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50 1971 
ee NEW GRASSES FROM 
LAMBLEY NURSERY 


After four years in quarantine and two years in our trial beds we offer 
the following grasses imported from specialist growers in Germany, 
England and the U.S.A. 


CALAMAGROSTIS x acutiflora ‘Overdam’. Makes a lovely mound of 
white striped leaves and stiffly vertical flower spikes, mauve pink aging 
to gold. 100cm. Needs light shade and some summer irrigation. $10.00 
MISCANTHUS sinensis ‘Silberfeder’. One of the finest of all grasses 
with 150cm tall, arching clumps of dark green leaves with silver midrib. 
The silky, silvery flower heads are held 60cm clear of the foliage. The 
true clone. $12.00 ; 

PANICUM virgatum ‘Rotstrahibusch’ (‘P.v. ‘Red Beam’). A cloud of 
tiny midge-like bronze-green flowers over arching green leaves which 
turn bronze-red in autumn and straw-gold in winter. 75cm. $10.00 
PENNISETUM ‘Moudry’. The black flowered fountain grass makes 
large, lush, dark green clumps which, in late summer, produce large, 
dark brown (almost black) cat’s tail flower 10-15cm long. 80cm. $8.00 


Our spring list is available on request. 


We take great care and pride in our packing and replace, 
without question, any plants not received in first class order. 
Please include $7.00 for postage and packing. 


LAMBLEY NURSERY, 
“Burnside” Lesters Rd., Ascot, Victoria 3364. 
Phone (053) 43 4303 Fax (053) 78 9109. 
Ascot is 20km north of Ballarat and 10km west of Creswick. 
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JULIE KEEGAN 
GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 


Julie Keegan will introduce you to beautiful 
gardens, historic houses and delicious local 
food and wine. 


1995 Programmes 
April/May 


South of France, Italian Lakes 
and Tuscany 

Chelsea Flower Show, 
Portugal and Spain 

One week tour of private 
English gardens 


May/June 


8 June 


FOR BROCHURE: 


JULIE KEEGAN M.L<A.H. 
7 Cove street 
Watsons Bay 
Sydney 

Tel: (02) 337 1147 
Fax: (02) 337 6782 


FOR RESERVATION: 


TRICIA JOHN 
WENTWORTH TRAVEL 
203/233 New South Head Road 

Edgecliff 2027 
Tel: (02) 327 4699 
Licence No. 2TA001726 


There are three major threats to the health and} 
future of our elm trees. Two of them, the Elm Leaf 
» Beetle and the Elm Bark Beetle, already exist in ! 


Victoria. The third, the most serious, is not far } 
oe away. This is Dutch Elm Disease. 

You can help by joining “Friends of the Elms | 
Inc’. Help us disseminate information to the pub- 


lic by word of mouth on the threats to our elms. 

This information can be obtained from our quarterly 
newsletter Elm Watch, Your membership will also help us to raise funds | 
t 


0 support research into ways of combating insect attack and prevent the } 
spread of Dutch Elm Disease. | 


Annual membership: single $15; household $20 
single concession $10 (student, pensioner) 
corporate $100 
Mail to: Friends of the Elms Inc, c/- National Herbarium, Birdwood 
Avenue, South Yarra, Vic 3141, 


by Deirdre Mowat 


ike most people I never really 

thought much about bees or their 

busy lives, although I had often 
ducked out of their way in one particular 
part of my garden which appeared to be a 
local flight path. Also, more than once I 
had had to take up arms to despatch a 
marauding swarm which was attempting 
to set up home in my chimney. 

The life of bees, however, is a fascinat- 
ing one, and there has long been a com- 
plementary relationship between bees and 
gardeners; especially in utilitarian gardens 
such as the early cottage gardens. Bees 
are wholly dependent upon flowers for 
pollen and nectar to feed themselves and 
their young. In return, bees provide us 

Keeping bees in the garden can add a new dimension. with honey and are the most important 
ee ee insect pollinators of flowers. 

For many gardeners there is also an 
undeniable pleasure in simply having 
bees in the garden. Their industry as they 

On my regular strolls around the local neighbourhood with my young forage among the flowers, and their 
: e é soothing droning sounds, somehow give 

daughter we often pass what she fondly refers to as “bee trees”. In most ee aes maigentan 8 
cases these are Grevillea ‘Robyn Gordon’, but there are others which Bees are communal insects whose exis- 


invariably are alive with the activity of bees. tence is governed by an intricate social 
order and division of labour. The home of 
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a family, or colony, of bees consists of a 
wax honeycomb, the hexagonal cells of 
which are precision-built by the bees to 
contain their larvae and honey. 

The colony comprises the queen, which 
lays eggs and exudes certain chemicals 
necessary to maintain social order and to 
control the reproductive functioning of the 
colony; the male drones, whose only role 
is to mate with the queen; and thousands 
of worker bees, undeveloped females, 
who in contrast to the queen and drones, 
carry out an astounding range of tasks. 

With perfect teamwork the worker bees 
at various stages of their lives will nurse 
and feed the bee larvae; groom and feed 
their queen; clean the hive; ventilate the 


show where good sources of pollen, nec- 
tar and water can be found. A “circular 
dance” on the honeycomb informs fellow 
bees of the distance of the food or water 
source from the hive, according to the 
speed of the dance. If the source is more 
than about 100 metres away, the bee will 
also, by the precise geometry of a differ- 
ent “tail wagging dance”, convey the 
direction of the source relative to the posi- 
tion of the sun. The same sort of dances 
are used to share information about 
potential sites for a new home when 
swarming — the departure of the queen 
and some of the bees to form a new 
colony in spring — is about to occur. 

Bees also use odours to communicate 


Above: Iceland poppies (Papavier naudicale) 


hive by beating their wings; warm the 
hive on cold days by eating honey and 
clustering together to generate body heat; 
Manufacture wax for the cells of the hive; 
forage for nectar and pollen; and produce 
honey from the nectar, They also fetch 
water and manufacture a glue called 
“propolis” to seal cracks in the hive; and 
they guard the hive from predators. With 
such a workload, it is no wonder that the 
worker bees often live for just a couple of 
weeks! 

Bees communicate with each other to 
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with one another: for instance, an “alarm 
odour” will signal danger, and an “odour 
sign” is left on blossoms from which a bee 
has already extracted nectar, to save other 
foraging bees from wasting their energy 
on empty flowers. 

In Australia, important sources of nectar 
and/or pollen for bees include clovers, 
rapeseed, lucerne, many varieties of euca- 
lyptus, angophora species, wattles, 
banksias, pittosporum, some grevilleas, 
brushbox (Lophostemon confertus), bottle- 
brushes (callistemons) and paperbarks 


Above: Grevillea ‘Robyn Gordon’ 


(melaleucas). Some weeds are also major 
sources including various thistles and 
Paterson’s Curse (Echium plantagineum). 
The flavour of honey varies with its floral 
source, axed some distinctive Australian 
honeys include Yellow Box, Iron Bark, 
Blue Gum and Leatherwood. 

Many gardeners who keep bees, as well 


Below: Wallflowers (Cheiranthus cheiri) 


(Photos by Sharryn Kennedy). 


as those who merely enjoy bee visitors, 
like to grow plants with special attraction 
for them, even though a home garden can 
obviously only supply a small proportion 
of food required for a colony. Bees visit 
only one species of flower on each flight 
and may need to forage for up to several 
kilometres from the hive for their needs. It 
is said that in England, special “bee gar- 
dens” were planted from about the late 
16th century onwards, and the idea of part 
of the garden devoted to “bee plurals” is 
worth considering. 

As well as the field crops and native 
species mentioned above, there are some 
classic bee plants amongst introduced gar- 
den flowers. Particular plant families seem 
to have a special attraction including the 
mint family (Lamiaceae): lavender, thyme, 
rosemary, catmint and catnip (nepeta), 
salvias, basil, hyssop, marjoram and obedi- 
ent plant (Physostegia virginiana). 
Members of the borage family 
(Boraginaceae) are also appealing: 


Quality Roses 
from Parkers 


Choose from our extensive range of recent 
releases, Hybrid Teas, Floribundas, Heritage 
Roses, David Austin, Climbing, Standard, 
Weeping Roses. 


*Catalogue available now. 


PARKERS OF TURRAMURRA 
THE SOURCE OF GARDEN INSPIRATION 

45-47 TENNYSON AVENUE, TURRAMURRA 2074 

PHONE (02) 487 3888 FAX (02) 489 3081 


anchusa, borage, Pride of Madeira 
(Echium fastuosum), common forget-me- 
nots and chinese forget-me-nots 
(Cynoglossum nervosum); it has been 
speculated that bees particularly like blue 
flowers. Both annual and perennial plants 


...in England, special 
“bee gardens” were 
planted from about the 
late 16th century 
onwards 


of the daisy family (Asteraceae) such as 
golden rod (solidago), rudbeckias, centau- 
reas, senecio, asters and cosmos are much 
visited by bees as are many of the mustard 
family (Brassicaceae): for example, arabis, 
wall flowers (cheiranthus), aubretia, can- 
dytuft (iberis), and sweet alice (Lobularia 
maritima). 


books to: 


HE AUSTRALIAN 


for 50 years!” 


We're at the end of Jellore Street, behind the Police Station 
follow the ‘NURSERY’ signs! 


Vel5777.1 010, Oo GLAND 


“DAVID AUSTIN’S 

ENGLISH ROSES” - BOOK COMPETITION 

We received a large number of entries for the book competition 
advertised in our Winter issue, and almost all correctly named two 
yellow flowered David Austin roses. After careful consideration of 
the “tie-breakers” two independent judges awarded the three 
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Apart from these, other special 
favourites amongst annual flowers include 
Iceland poppies (Papaver nudicaule), 
meadowfoam (Limnanthes douglasii), 
mignonette (Reseda odorata) and baby- 
blue-eyes (Nemophila menziesii). Amongst 
shrubs, trees and climbers gordonia, 
camellias, cotoneaster, abelia, prunus, cit- 
rus, willows (salix) and wisteria are good 
bee plants. 

A bee garden needs to be situated in 
full sun as bees will often ignore plants 
grown in shade, and ideally generous 
patches of each chosen type of flower 
should be grown. One practical problem 
is that of trying to weed amongst a group 
of bee plants, although tradition has it that 
“bee balm” (Melissa officinalis) rubbed on 
the hands will prevent stings. Another 
piece of bee-lore is that humans can run 
faster than a bee can fly - worth a try in 
an emergency. 


“We've been 
growing in 
the highlands wur SERIES 


Growers Of Cool Climate 
Trees And Shrubs Since 1943 


Ms Doreen Dyce of Willoughby, New South Wales, 

Ms Denise Smith of Ivanhoe, Victoria, 

Mr Frank Tate of Bowral, New South Wales. 

In addition a special consolation prize, a copy of Valerie Swane's 
Rose Book, was awarded to: 

Mrs Diana Waldon of Wodonga, Victoria. 
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3@ A Nursery in a Garden & 
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i Perennial and Cottage @® 
op Garden Specialist or 
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O) Albert grows and sells over 1200 
H(@ = species.and cultivars of hardy By 
f§) herbaceous perennials. All the 
plants you need for a 
carefree Cottage Garden, DR 
a formal herbaceous border, 
or to add year round colour 


a) to an established garden. 


OPEN 7 DAYS: 10.00 a.m. — 4.00 p.m. 


9BELTANAROAD 
4@ PIALLIGO ACT 2609 Bt 


$ Phone: (06) 248 0300 me 
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GARDEN TOURS 


John Morris organises Garden Tours in association with the Friends of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney and Shirley Stackhouse. 


October 17th-26th 1994. New England. (Singleton to Glen Innes). 
November 14th-23rd 1994. Victorian Goldfields (Ballarat, Bendigo 
and environs). 

Autumn 1995 Berry NSW to Bright (Victoria). 

Spring 1995 Tasmania, and somewhere else. 


Tours include historic buildings and other attractions. 
For brochures write to John Morris, Heritage Explorers, 
13 Simmons Street, Balmain, 2041. 

Phone (02) 810 2565 Fax (02) 818 2748 


Davip AusTIN RosEs & Mooroopuc 


ESTATE WINES 
‘The Perfumed Garden’ 
Spring Show 


Cnr. Bungower & Derril Roads 
Moorooduc VIC 3933 
Melways ref 146 K3 Tel (059) 78 8547 


Friday 18th Nov to Sunday 20th Nov 94 
9.00am - 5pm Free Admission 
OPEN DAILY 


Flowering roses in containers for sale 
Wine tastings, light lunch and Devonshire teas 
Display garden open Nov-May 


Roses® 


Only genuine ‘David Austin Roses’ 
carry this Trade Mark 


CRICHANDLER 
& SON (VIC) PTY. LTD, 


COMO NURSERIES 


Growers of the less common trees and shrubs 
Still giving good old-fashioned service 


Our Retail Nursery and 6 acre Display Gardens are 
open to the public daily from 9am-5pm 


Cnr Basin-Olinda and Sheffield Rds 
THE BASIN Vic 3154 
Melway Map ref 65 J 7 
Descriptive Catalogue available $5 posted 


Postal Address: PO Box 181, The Basin, Vic 3154 


WHOLESALE ENQUIRIES 
03 762 2833 


RETAIL ENQUIRIES 
03 762 6864 


Gold Creek Rd, Gungahlin 
(just off Barton Highway) 
Open 9.30am - 4.30pm 
(everyday except Xmas 


and boxing days) 
Phone (06) 230 2273 


Winner 
Australian 
Tourism Award 


Complete your Floriade experience by seeing the immaculate 
landscaped gardens of this unique everchanging display of 
miniature buildings and gardens of Great Britain, featuring a 
sea of colourful annuals and many rare and unusual shrubs. 


Join the daily Floral highlights tour which includes a visit and 
lunch at Cockington Green as well as other major floral and 
spring highlights around Canberra. 


For Tour Bookings: 5 7 
H ire-a-Guide 


SN cI ce ere 


Phone or Fax:-(06) 288 7894 


The Australian National Botanic Gardens 
is situated on the lower slopes of Black 
Mountain, near the turn-off to Telecom 
Tower in Canberra. Opening hours are 


from 9.00am to 5.00pm daily. ee 
Explore the world’s finest collection mus 
of Australian flora. See the Rainforest PRING FLING 


Gully, Rock Garden, Eucalypt Lawn The Friends of the Gardens 
“ invite you to join them on 


and Mallee Shrublands. Odofor auch tar he 
Marked trails help the visitor explore Spring celebration. 


the Gardens. There are free guided tours 
on most days throughout the week. 


For further information call the Visitor 
Information Centre from 9.30am to 
4.30pm on (06) 250 9540. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL BOTANIC GARDENS 
CLUNIES ROSS STREET, BLACK MOUNTAIN CANBERRA 


Canberra’s Spring Festival 


Australia’s premier festival of flowers 


17 September - 16 October 1994 


Commonwealth Park Canberra 
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s responsible gardeners we should do our best to prevent the 
escape of plants that will prove troublesome to the management 
of neighbouring bushland or land used for agricultural purposes. 
Often containment can be achieved by sensible precautions, such as 
cutting off unripe fruits and soaking or boiling them before composting. 
However, containment is not always possible, especially after certain 
tree species have attained a height that puts the flowers out of reach. 
Are there any plants that we should not grow at all? How can we tell 
what species not to plant in the first place? Why are species that prove 
to be pests still allowed into Australia? 


Top right: Morning glory 
Ipornoea indica) occupying a 
reserve in Mangerton, Ns 


Above: Grevillea robusta in 
flower. 


Right: Umbrella tree, Schefflera 


actinophylla, as an ornamental in 
onolulu. 


by David Murray 
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The issues behind these questions have all surfaced in the pages 
of the Australian Garden Journal from time to time. Some attrac- 
tive species of Gladiolus, for example, are proving to be a nuisance 


cle I hope to begin answering these questions, and point to what 
might be done, both collectively and individually. 


WHAT IS A WEED? 

We all know what weeds are — and they are found in agricultural 
areas and gardens alike. The introduced plantation timber species 
Pinus radiata is often said to be a ‘weed’, but this label is one of 


species, Acacia wins. 

For the pest plants that I have in mind, ‘invasive plant’ is a term 
that distinguishes them from weeds. Most invasive plants are tough 
and vigorous — anything but ‘weedy’. They are usually garden 
escapes, and introduced to Australia from overseas. However, this 
is not always the case. Following the increasing popularity of 
Australian plants in suburban gardens over the past 50 years, some 
current garden escapes are native plants. 

A prime example, and one likely to appear in urban bushland 
reserves, is Grevillea robusta (silky oak). This species was originally 
described by Allan Cunningham in 1828, following his explorations 
around Moreton Bay, Queensland. This handsome plant is one of 
the few species of Grevillea that is a tree. Its furrowed bark and 
typical leaf form are attractive all year round. Each November (in 
the Illawarra) myriads of bright orange flowers appear, the display 
contrasting nicely with jacaranda or flame tree. The flowers supply 
nectar to birds, insects and flying foxes. The shed leaves make 
ideal mulch or compost, and having had one (or more) silky oak 
trees in my own garden since 1971, I would be most reluctant to 
live without one. 

The problem with silky oak stems from its prolific seed product- 
ion. Pollination effected by all the above-mentioned nectar seekers 
means that thousands of thin seeds with flattened edges are pro- 


January. These seeds are easily carried by wind, and germinate 
once water is available. Large crops of new seedlings appear readi- 
ly, each seedling with the potential to become a tree. Silky oak is 


weeding is still the best solution for unwanted seedlings. 


PROPERTIES OF INVASIVE PLANTS 

It is instructive to ask whether it is possible to predict how well a 
particular plant will compete with others when placed outside its 
usual range. Within limits this can be done, based on knowledge of 
growth habit, propagation methods, Optimal temperature, nutrient 
and water requirements, and behaviour in competition. 
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_ dumped in reserves (Rawling, 1989). We like at least some of our 
: garden plants to self-sow (e.g. parsley, sweet alice). The extra mea- 
- sures employed by invasive plants include the following: 

in various parts of Australia (Elliot, 1991; Knight, 1991). In this arti- 


1. Shading 


: Vines like morning glory succeed by covering the plants that 
: initially gave them support, cutting off their light and thus starving 
them. 

: 2. Exclusive root systems 

: Asparagus fern (Asparagus sprengeri or Protasparagus densiflorus 
: var, sprengeri produces such a dense root system that no other 
seedling’s roots can occupy the same area. 

derogation rather than fact - in competition with Australian Acacia - 
: Strawberry guava releases compounds from its roots that prevent 
© the growth of other plants nearby. Such toxins can also be rinsed 
: out of bark or shed leaves by rain. 

: 4. Vegetative propagation 

: The dragon’s teeth scenario, where almost every fragment of a 
' plant can generate new plants. This is why Kalanchoe tubiflora is 
: called ‘Mother of Millions’. The. aerial tubers of Madeira vine, 
: Anredera cordifolia, are superbly effective. 

: 5. Numerous seeds 

: By sheer weight of numbers, many plants compete effectively 
: when areas are cleared (e.g. when lantana is removed!), The usual 
| presence of a dormancy mechanism ensures that a supply of viable 
- seeds is ready to grow whenever opportunities arise (Murray, 
1994), 

: 6. Effective seed dispersal 

: Plants can arrive in the most inaccessible places by virtue of bird 
' droppings (e.g. privet) or wind. A complete list of possible ‘vectors’ 
: should be drawn up when new introductions are being considered, 
so that none is overlooked. 

_ 7. Superior stress resistance 

: Plants that can withstand water stress when others have to stop 
: growing gain a competitive advantage, e.g. succulents like 
: Kalanchoe. 

duced. These are shed from follicles (woody fruits opening along : 
one seam) over a period of about two months from the end of : plants, no one can be entirely certain how every plant will fare in 
: competition under novel conditions. Some plants can do better 
: than expected, especially in the absence of leaf-chewing insects 
: that might normally feed on them, slowing growth rate under ‘nat- 
by no means the worst invasive plant to watch out for, and hand-_ 


3. Release of toxins (allelopathy) 


It must be conceded that for all the knowledge we have about 


ural’ conditions. 


_ AUSTRALIANS ABROAD 


- The behaviour of Australian plants abroad holds many lessons for 
: us. The umbrella or octopus tree (Scheffiera actinophylla) is an 
- excellent example. This rainforest species is extremely popular and 
- features in about 1 in 25 home gardens in the south of Sydney. It is 
: listed as a potential problem for NSW and Queensland by Rawling 


: (1994), However, in the Hawaiian Islands, our umbrella tree is one 


The attributes that give invasive plants a competitive advantage of the chief pest species. The rapid spread of this tree under ideal 


ee a ed to perpetuate themselves without human assis- = rainforest conditions is attributed to the previous abundance of pigs 
ance, although this is unwittingly given whenever garden refuse is ° (a food animal introduced by polynesian Hawaiians). The pigs ate 
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must be fenced to keep wild pigs out. 

A good deal of publicity has surrounded the invasion of the 
Florida everglades by the paperbark Melaleuca quinquenervia, 
stands of which “guzzle water and spread like wildfire” (Duplaix, 


(Lothian, 1989). 


HINDSIGHT AND REMEDIES 
Verbally, we reserve the peaks of vituperation for plants we dislike, 


declaring them to be ‘noxious’, ‘pernicious’, or worse. Some plants 
have elicited such a strong reaction that they are being actively 
exterminated with great success. Such a plant is pampas grass: 
(Cortaderia argentea or selloana), which lurked here as a time- 
bomb for over 100 years, until the introduction of types with fertile: 
pollen (Rawling, 1994). About 25 years ago pampas grass was an 
extraordinarily popular garden plant, despite the obvious hazard to | 
young fingers of razorsharp leaf edges. When I acquired a speci- 
men already planted in the backyard of the home I bought in 


Melbourne, I got rid of it with fire and sword. 


After a recent publicity campaign, pampas grass is now almost | 
unseen in suburban gardens. All that remains is for public authori- 
ties, such as the SRA in New South Wales, to emulate householders : 
and eradicate the pampas grass on lands under their jurisdiction. 
The proximity of railway lines to National Parks and bushland : 
should have lent this effort a higher priority than it has so far been; 


given, 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES 


It has been suggested that about five new species per year of all 
those allowed into Australia are likely to pose an escape problem. 
Yet our precautions and attempts to predict environmental impact to 
date have been flimsy indeed. The new guidelines covering release 
of genetically-modified organisms are far more stringent than exist- ° 
ing plant quarantine regulations, a situation which the Nature - : 
Conservation Council of NSW would like to see remedied: The onus 
for demonstrating that a proposed plant introduction is unlikely to: 
cause a major headache should be placed on those wishing to make 
the introduction. This would involve a modest amount of research 
and a cogently written application. Ultimately this cost would be - 


Passed on to the purchasers of nursery plants — us. 


In this way, however, plants that already show invasive attributes 


could readily be screened out. Alternatives can be found or bred, 


Such as the new non-invasive lantanas. It makes economic sense in 
the long run for the Federal Government to properly fund the 
administrative and inspection staff needed for fully effective plant 
quarantine, No one wants another prickly pear or bitou bush - 


€pisode, and prevention is always cheaper than cure. 
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the red/purple fruits and deposited the seeds later - replete with _ REFERENCES 
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AN INTERNATIONAL 
| GARDEN 


_ FESTIVAL IN 
AUSTRALIA, 2000 


Approval has been given by the International Association of | 
Horticultural Producers (AIPH) for a Category Al International 
Garden Festival to be held in or near Sydney in the year 2000. 
This approval was given to the Nursery Industry Association of 
Australia (NIAA), Australia’s representative on AIPH. 

A working party has now been formed, which includes a num- 
ber of people who were involved in the successful Olympic 
Games bid, to prepare a comprehensive presentation to the 
Bureau of International Expositions, which gives final approval, 
later this year. 

Sites under consideration at present include Homebush, Eastern 
Creek, Parramatta Park, Mount Penang near Gosford, and 
Wollongong. Both Wyong and Wollongong Councils have already 
stated their interest. The Festival is expected to run for six 
months, ending in early 2001, 

Funding is now required to prepare the formal presentation 
and to establish a Festival office. 

The International Garden Festival movement started in the 
aftermath of World War II as a means of rehabilitating bombed 
out parts of Europe. It has grown in size and stature over the 
years, and when there were no more bombed sites degraded | 
industrial areas were chosen. An example of these is the 80 
hectares of industrial sludge along the banks of the Mersey River 
chosen for the Liverpool (UK) festival in 1984, 

The first large scale international garden festival was held in 
Vienna in 1974; since then there have been four in Germany, two 
(the Floriade) in Holland, one in Canada, one in Japan, and five 
in the UK. Only one Category A1 festival can be held in any one 
year, and no country is permitted more than one in ten years. 
None has so far been held in the Southern Hemisphere. 
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Open Garden 
Scheme 
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emote Plains, Perth, te 
Visit Symmons Plains and more 
than 560 beautiful gardens all over 


Australia. 
They’ re all inside the best gardening book you’ll ever 
buy — Australia’s Open Garden Scheme Guidebook. 
The Guidebook for August 1994 to August 1995 has 
all the information you need for a year’s garden visit- 
ing around Australia. 
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Come and discover the best kept secret in Bowral! 


A strata title village of distinction 
offering self care cottages and 
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Southern Highlands — centrally 
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Canberra here you have the best of 
both worlds — tranquility of country 
lifestyle with the friendliness of a 
small country town with a touch of 
city sophistication and culture. 


Phone Rosemary or Judith NOW on 
our toll free number (008) 026388. 


Celebrate the Equinox, 
when Springs reborn and 
darkness turns to light 


pring festival 
22 to 25 September 


Vibrant flower beds, free guided walks, meet 
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plant and book sales. 


Orchid Show 18 to 25 September 
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Gardener (Horticultural Data 


Jurassic trees 
grasses were present in the | 
dinosaur age, so the Jurassic 
“lawn” consisted of club moss- 
es, liverworts, tiny ferns and 
horsetails. 

Both the US Botanic iitcas § 
in Washington DC and the | 
Cincinnati Zoo and Botanical 
Garden have already made | 
dinosaur gardens by using : 
plants from the Jurassic period, 
which occurred 135 to 220 : 


million years ago. Petrified log | 
and dinosaur footprints and | 


eggs add to the ambience. 


BIGENERIC FRUIT 


Bigeneric crosses are being 
made to develop some fine - 
edible ornamentals. For exam- : 


ple, Canadian grower Norman 


very sweet apple flavour. 
Another such cross has been 
made between a mountain ash 


named Sorbopyrus has pale 


blushed fruit the size of a small 
peach. 
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POO FROM THE ZOO 


: Adelaide Zoo’s animals are 
According to The Avant : 


helping to raise money from 


: the sale of their own Zoo Poo. 
Processors, New York) for any- 
one living in the Quaternary : 
(present) period who enjoys a 
green garden a dinosaur gar- : 
den, Jurassic Park style, is ideal. : 
It contains no angiosperms : 
(flowering plants) for these did 
not evolve until much later. : 
include : 
Metaseqouia and Gingko. No - 


This is a unique home garden 
compost, made primarily from 
z00 animal manure, which is 
picked up from the Zoo by a 
compost company, then bro- 
ken down and mixed with 


‘and printing papers; in 
: Oklahoma it is being used as a 
- high protein livestock feed and 
: at Mississippi Agricultural and 
Forestry Experimental Station 
: Kenaf, mixed with cotton and 
: man-made fibres, is producing 
: quality woven textiles. The : 
© Station is also working on uses 
© for the core of the plant, such 


Garden 
Cuttings | 


other ingredients. It is available 
in 25 litre bags for $5.95 and in 


from the Zoo itself. From each 
purchase 50 cents goes towards 
the Zoo’s redevelopment pro- 
gram. All the Zoo’s animals, 
from hippos to guinea pigs, 
contribute. 


A FOOD AND FIBRE 
PLANT 


THE 
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/ In the garden Hibiscus : 
: cannabinus could make a use- 
ful screening plant since it can 
_ grow at the rate of 30 cm per | 
: week up to a height of about | 
: five metres. It bears yellow or 
: red flowers with maroon cen- 
"tres, followed by round bristly : 
fruits. 


- AMAJOR 
: Kenaf (Hibiscus cannabinus), a . AUSTRALASIAN DISPLAY 


 telative of cotton and okra, was . AT HAMPTON COURT 


studied as a possible substitute PALACE FLOWER SHOW 


and a pear; the as yet un- : for jute used in rope making in 
: World War II. Now three more 
yellow speckled and red- : uses for Kenaf are being stud- 
; ied in USA; the fibre is being 


' used for making fine writing 


International 


: Pavilion at this year’s Hampton 
: Court Palace Flower Show, the | 
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largest annual flower show in 


: the world. The Australasian 
: display allowed visitors to 


experience several different 
land zones, from tropical rain- 


: forests and bushland through 


to plants typically found in 
Sydney and Melbourne sub- 
urbs. Other exhibits in the 


: International Pavilion included 
- an Italian Renaissance garden, 
: a Japanese moss garden and a 
: New England blueberry 
plantation. 


: CARBON EMISSION 


According to Dr Rattan Lal of 
Ohio State University more car- 
bon dioxide is released into the 
: atmosphere through burning 


- grassland, deforestation and 


‘soil cultivation than from indus- 
_ try and motor cars. Cover 
crops, reducing the amount of 
time soil is exposed to the air, 
: putting residue back into the 
: soil, preventing erosion and 


: good crop rotation help to 
: keep carbon dioxide in the soil 
: and allow the soil to collect 
_ + carbon from the atmosphere. 

as potting mixes, cat and poul- : 
try litter and building borders. 
10 litre bags for $3.95, from | 
: hardware stores, nurseries and 
S.. Stewart has crossed Sorbus : 
americana with Aronia | 
melanocarpa to make Sorbar- : 
onia sorbifolia, then back- | 
crossed a selection of this | 
hybrid with Aronia melano- : 
carpa. From this backcross he : 
selected a cultivar ‘Appleberry’ : 
which bears black fruits with a: 


MOWING THE LAWN 
WITHOUT EVEN TRYING 


A solar powered robot lawn- 
: mower developed in Belgium 


“srazes” the lawn whenever the 
sun shines, guided by solar 


: powered signals from buried 
: wires. 


: HYBRID DOGWOODS 
: Dr Elwyn R. Orton Jnr, of 
> Rutgers University — in 


Brunswick, New Jersey, has 
_ released six new hybrids 
: between Cornus florida and 
: Australasian countries were | 
_ among those displaying in the | 
: Daily Mail 


Cornus kousa which show 
great promise. These have the 


trade marked names ‘Aurora’, 
: ‘Constellation’, ‘Galaxy’, ‘Ruth 


Ellen’, ‘Stardust’ and ‘Stellar 
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Pink’; all but the last have 
white bracts. Also recently | 


released in USA are several 


leaves, and two weeping 
forms. 


A SMALL ORNAMENTAL 
TREE FROM KOREA 


siderable popularity. Its finely 
toothed emerald green leaves 


ern summers, turning to clear 


Apparently they are very attrac- 
tive to birds. 


Rhamnella is frost hardy, has 
done well in heavy clay, | 
through both drought and pro-_ : 


longed wet. 


NEW MEDICINES 
FROM PLANT LIFE 


Pfizer Inc and the New York | 
have | 
entered into a three-year, $2 | 
million research collaboration: 


Botanical Gardens 


to collect and study plants from 


Scale plant prospecting pro- | 
gram. Dr Michael J. Balick, 
Director of the Gardens’ : 
Institute of Economic Botany, 
Said“... it should help procure 
additional evidence of the | 
medicinal and economic value | 
of the nation’s plant diversity 
and focus greater attention on 
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the need to conserve plants 
and their habitats in this 


: country”. 
new cultivars of C. kousa, : 
including some with variegated 


One quarter of all prescrip- 
tion drugs used in USA origi- 


: nate from plant life, yet less 
_ than 1% of the 250,000 species 
: of flowering plants worldwide 
' have been analysed for their 
' potential as human therapies. 
Rhamnella franguloides, a 
small (8 to 10 metres) round ; 
headed decidious tree from | 
Korea, has recently been intro- 
duced to cultivation in USA. GREENING THE BRONX 
and is predicted to attain con- 


(From Garden News, the 
newsletter of New York 
Botanic Gardens). 


Bronx Green-up (BGU), the 


© community gardening outreach 
' program of New York Botanic 
are said to stay bright and : 
glossy through hot south-east- : 


Gardens, is teaching Bronx res- 
idents how to create healthy, 


_ nutrient rich soil out of their 
gold in autumn, The rather | 
insignificant spring flowers | 
form summer fruits which turn 
from yellow to orange, then 
red and finally black. | 


“used resources” (what used to 
be called garbage). The pro- 
gram is aimed at reducing the 


plants. 


SUGAR WASTE 


__ INTO POTTING MIX 
An Ingham (Queensland) | 
earthmoving firm, Bribern | 
Industries, is contracted to | 
remove 100,000 tonnes of by- . 
products per year from the CSR 
Sugar Mill at Ingham. Of this 
amount 80% is sold as fertiliser 


which goes back onto the cane 


' fields, but Bribern Industries 
: did not want to dump the | 
: remaining 20%. So they devel- 
: oped a formula to convert the 
- by-products into a base for pot- 
' ting mix. This is now being 
_ assessed for quality assurance 
' (QA). Once QA third party cer- 
- tification has been obtained the 
: product will be marketed with - 
- the assistance of Business | SPACE 
_ Advice for Rural Areas (BARA). 


- SOIL FUMIGANTS FROM 
: CABBAGES 
: CSIRO Plant Industry scientists 
- have found that brassica crops 
: (members of the cabbage fami- | 
_ ly) can actively control pests 
: and diseases in other crops, — 
- including “Take-all”, the most 
: serious root disease of wheat. : 
' The brassica-derived com- | 
' pounds responsible are known | 
organic portion (about 20%) of 
the city’s waste. Compost | 
' demonstration sites are a key 
* component of the project, : 
where visitors will learn the | 
simple techniques needed to | 
begin composting at home or 
: in community gardens. The | 
© project will also demonstrate 
: the wonders of worm compost- 
- ing at local elementary schools. 
Apartment dwellers are learn- 
ing to compost indoors by | 
using worm bins to simply | 
recycle kitchen scraps into a 
: soil improver for their indoor 
the US as potential sources of 
new medicines. This pioneer- 
ing project implements a large 


as isothiocyanates (ITCs), one 
of which is manufactured com- 


: mercially and sold as a soil 


fumigant. CSIRO has coined 
the term “biofumigation” to 


' describe the effect of naturally 
: occurring ITCs in brassicas 


which achieve the same effect. 


PESTICIDES FROM OUTER 


- Experiments carried out on the 
"space shuttle Discovery may 
: provide answers to the creation 
- of biopesticides that perform as 


well as chemicals. The Bacillus 
thuringiensis product “Novo- 
dor”, used to control Colorado 
beetle, was the subject of the 
experiments, which showed 
that multiplying the bacillus in 
the near-zero gravity of space 
increased its toxicity. 


NEW 
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plus $5 post and pack 
per order 


NSW Agriculture 


Farming in a small way has helped Australian hobby and small 
farmers get the most from their land since it first published 


10 years ago. 


From the NSW Department of Agriculture, the THIRD EDITION is 
completely revised and updated. More than 70 industry experts 
contributed to this authoritative and practical book compiled by 
Gordon Yabsley — a Patron of the Small Farms Network. 


TO RECORD YOUR ORDER 24 hours a day: 
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in tropical and sub-tropical 


Australia 


by Len BUTT 


Tp romeliads have now become very popular as an easy to grow and easy care house 

}\ plant. The Queensland climate seems to suit them well, bringing out extra leaf 
A_Y colour and extra rapid growth. As this is where most Australian pineapples are 
grown, remember as you eat one that if foliage bromeliads are not your scene you seem 
to be enjoying this particular one! 

The Bromeliaceae are all native to the American continent, mainly South America but 
with a liberal number scattered through the Caribbean islands, Panama, Mexico and 
Florida. 


Top: Gusmania in flower. 
Centre: A well cared for Neoregelia garden. 


Left: Tillandsia in flower. 
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Although a few, including the pineap- 
ple (Ananus) were introduced into Spain 
and other European countries in the 17th 
century, many more were imported in the 
19th century when the botanist Plumier 
named them for Olaf Bromel. 

Probably the first introduced to this 
country were either from Germany or 
other European countries as hybridisation 
was carried on there. In their native 
America they did not seem to be the 
same collecting “bug” until about 1950, 
when the main Bromeliad Society was 
formed. 

The family as a whole is endangered in 
its native habitats because of rainforest 
degradation, mining and logging. 

Early pioneers of Bromeliad growing 
include Mulford Foster of Orlando, 
Florida, and the man now considered 
their greatest advocate, Lyman B.S. Smith 
of the Washington Institute. 

There were at the last count about 
2,000 species, consisting of three sub-fam- 
ilies, Bromelioidea, Tillandsioidea and 
Pitcairnioidea. However, since early days 
hybridisers have been carrying out experi- 
mental work, so now the number of new 
varieties and hybrids rivals that of orchids. 

About 90% of the family are either epi- 
phytic (growing on trees) or lithophytic 
(growing on stones) with only a handful 
truly terrestrial. 

About 1930 some cactus growers in 
Victoria caught on to the hobby and by 
1945 the same group were starting collec- 
tions in Queensland. With the founding of 
the American Society in 1950, the 
Australian Society in 1963 and the 
Queensland Society in 1967, the collec- 
tions really began to grow. 

I have found that like all hobbies it can 
become an obsession, and the trend is to 
get as many types as possible. This is fine 
for the nurseryman and anyone only 
interested in making commercial profit, 
but the dedicated bromeliad collector will 
Kerb his passion and try to specialise. The 
genera to choose from are so many that it 
is important first of all to consider space if 
you propose growing such things as large 
Neoregelias or Aechmeas. After years of 
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indecision I chose four, the Tillandsias, 
Vriesias, Gusmanias and the miniature 
tree or basket loving Neoregelias. All of 
these are valuable for their aesthetic qual- 
ities and the beauty of their inflorescence. 
Other collectors, for just as valid reasons, 
will choose completely different forms. 

If your forte is for growing the beautiful 
rosettes of the standard size Neoregelias, I 
have found that shade cloth of about 50% 
shade value placed across their beds or 
benches at a height of about three metres 
gives the best colour values and protects 
the plants from the occasional damaging 
summer hailstorm. Four excellent collec- 
tions of these plants grown in this way 
bear witness to this. 


Vriesia hieroglyphica. 
(Author's photos) 


Vriesias and Gusmanias need similar 
treatment but they are spineless and soft 
to the touch, so the shade cloth cover 
must vary. In nature both genera grow 
with some sun protection as they tend to 
get leaf burn in more than half sunlight. 
Unlike the Neoregelias these generally 
produce outstanding and diverse flower 
spikes, while some have leaf colour plus 
good flower spikes, for example Viiesia 
heiroglyphica or Vriesia splendens. 

For growing in pots you can use a stan- 
dard cymbidium mix, but I find it very 
rewarding to grow my plants on trees or 
on hollowed out tree stumps. 

All the heavily silvered Tillandsias can 
be attached to firm barked trees in any 


area of coastal Queensland by using rings 
cut from old pantyhose, or by glueing 
with a wood glue. They should face the 
morning sun for best results. Green 
leaved Tillandsias should be treated as 
you would Vriesias. Tillandsias need 
water misting daily. 

Most of the miniature Neoregelias are 
tubular, and grow with many forward 
sprouting stolons, so are ideal for firm 
barked tree culture. However, sometimes 
it pays actually to hang the pot in a tree 
crotch and train the stolons on to the 
host. Planted in a hollowed log stump, if 
given good light and air, they will soon 
grow on to and across the host. For oth- 
ers that are tiny rosettes, such as N. 
meyendorfii minor or N. ‘Fireball’ basket 
culture is perfect. The latter has often 
been known to form one metre wide cir- 
cles in basket culture. Epiphytic culture of 
Vriesias and Gusmanias is a little more 
difficult because these plants burn in 
strong sunlight. In nature they grow in 
the understory of the forest, so attach 
them low down under a foliage canopy, 
or under shade trees among rocks. 
Remember that although bromeliads as a 
general rule can be grown as ground gar- 
den plants it is best that they grow in the 
top layer of composted mulch, not in the 
actual soil. 

As these notes are on sub tropical 
growing, it is significant to realise that in 
the real tropics they grow in exactly the 
same way, but do need just that little 
extra care to keep them looking good. 
The tanks, or plant wells, of the 
Neoregelia family of the rosette type need 
to be constantly flushed with clean water 
if grown in unscreened situations. This is 
enough and is necessary to avoid the pos- 
sibility of the mosquito menace, which in 
the tropics can cause trouble. Spraying 
into the wells is not good as a myriad of 
fascinating little things can live there; tree 
frogs, tiny lizards, dragon fly nymphs 
(real mosquito killers), even water newts 
and water beetles. 

Study the colour variation of the foliage 
bromeliads, then tell me how many gar- 
den flowers can match them! 


THE MOST COMFORTABLE 


CHAIR YOU CAN 
IMAGINE! 


The Hammock Chair, a unique 
design originally from the USA, : 
is now being manufactured in : 
Australia, and is available only | 


by mail order. 


needed is a beam or a large 


concrete ceilings that could 


adult person. 
The Hammock Chair is care- 


There are no pressure points so 


the floating sensation of 
weightlessness transports you | 
to a state of total relaxation. It 
is being used successfully at a 
centre for the disabled as the : 
chair supports the back and | 
sides so you literally cannot 


fall out. 


The Hammock Chair is made 
from 100% cotton cable cord, ; 
machine washable. It has been. : 


tested to carry 150 kg. 


The price is $79, which : 
includes $8 for postage and - 
handling within Australia. Send 


5 8 


N e 


: cheque or money order to: 


House of Hammocks, PO Box 
17, Bulla, Vic 3428. 


VICTA’S NEW SONG 
It is suspended by a single 
point overhead; all that is : 


The song of a Victa 2-stroke 
mower engine has been a 


: familiar sound of Australian 
tree branch; if you live ina | 
high rise unit most will have : 


backyards for over 42 years. 
But the powerful new 4-stroke 


whisper quiet. 


able with two power settings, 


4.5 hp for the Commodore 


: egory in the consumer rotary : 
market. They have been engi- 
neered for quiet operation, 
from the “Hushtone” muffler to 
the modulated nylon flywheel 
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: ORNAMENTAL WOVEN 
- The domestic range of these | WIRE 

: 4-stroke engines will be avail- 
fully designed to give just the 
right amount of lower back : 
support; put your feet up and 
extend the chair to a full size : 
hammock. It’s the most com- : 


fortable chair you can imagine! 


mae 

' is the “dog fence”, available in 
| heights of 650 and 400 mm and 
_ in rolls of 25 metres or by the 
_ metre — ideal for keeping dogs 
© Ornamental woven wire first : 
: appeared in Australia in the 
: 1890s. It was inexpensive, easy 
to install and had a “crinkled” 
' pattern, achieved by crinkling 
© straight wire and weaving it 
: into a pattern; this led to its 
) industrial name 
: fence”, 
- The machinery for producing 
: woven wire gradually became 
- more sophisticated, but after 
© World War II, owing to a lack 
- of resources and the new fash- - 
* ion of brick and timber fences, 


“the fabric 


GARDEN 


: production halted and the 
_ machinery was scrapped. 


Product 


- plier of quality wire and formed 
: the Ornamental Woven Wire 
: Company; they were the first to 
: reintroduce “crinkled” wire 
© fences to Australia. 


In 1989 Brian and Rhonda 
James, of Malvern, an inner 
eastern suburb of Melbourne, 
tracked down an overseas sup- 


Woven wire, with its distinc- 


tive looped and rounded top, is 
: an authentic alternative to the 
- ubiquitous picket fence; more- 
: over it allows plants to grow 
» fan to reduce fan noise. The | 
: GTS (Guaranteed To Start) igni- : 
: tion is maintenance-free elec- 
' tronic and there is a key start 
: option on some models. The 
: Ultima engines were subjected - 
- to extreme performance testing, | 
: at maximum speeds and under | 
- full load, to see if anything | 
"broke. Nothing did. 
: engine, called the Ultima, is 

carry the weight of an average : 


through it. Modern ornamental 
wire is easier to install than the 
original since it is lighter and 
more flexible. No painting is 


- required; through a patented 


process the galvanised inner 
wire core is coated either in 
Deep Brunswick Green or 
white. This coating is smooth, 


long lasting and resists cracking 
and peeling. 


Woven wire can also be used 


in trellis and arches, and the 
_ James also supply gates, typi- 
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ee 


model and 5 hp for the : 
Mustang. The engines, of 207cc | 
displacement, are the largest 
engines in this horsepower cat- 


cally with wrought iron scrolls 
on the top and incorporating 
woven wire. One popular line 


off the garden. 

For further information con- 
tact Brian or Rhonda James, 
33 Wheatland Road, Malvern, 
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fax (03) 509 5517. 


TIDY GARDEN SOLUTION 


efficiently in a fraction of the 


hand. 


paper, but larger objects such 
as aluminium cans. All the 


machine can blow, lift and vac- 

uum at the flick of a switch. 
Garden Vac is available from 

leading electrical retailers, major 


retail price is $229.00. 


Vic 3144. tel (03) 576 1026, ; A HIGH PRESSURE HOSE 

: NOZZLE 

- While unblocking a drain Norm 
- Ladson, a North Balwyn plumb- 
A new product from Flymo | 
tidies your garden quickly and 


er, thought of a way to make 
the job easier. He designed a 


' hose nozzle which sprays water 
time it would normally take by : 


at high pressure on an angle, 


"hitting the sides of the drain 

The Flymo Garden Vac is ' 
powerful enough to pick up, | 
not only leaves, twigs and : 


and clearing debris. Then he 
found more uses for the nozzle; 
cleaning normally inaccessible 


' parts of car engines, cleaning 
' paths, driveways and gutters, 
refuse is sucked into a bag | 
ready for disposal or recycling. 
The unique “blow-dry” system 
ensures that even wet leaves : 
can be lifted easily; the | 
: Ladco Australia, 52 Clifton St, 
North Balwyn, Vic 3104; 
tel (03) 857 5838, fax 
- (03) 857 6970. 

hardware stores and specialist 

mowing outlets. Recommended 


removing moss and mould. 
This simple device retails for 
under $8.00 and is available 
through McEwans and Mitre 
10 hardware stores, or from 


BINDERS 


Well made in dark green 
vinyl with gold lettering 
and pocket for year tab. 
Available at $11 (price 
includes sales tax, 
packing and postage). 


Binders can be picked up 
at our Bowral office. 


Cost $9.00 per binder. 


Please forward cheque with order to: 
Australian Garden Journal Pty Ltd 
Suite 3/409 Bong Bong Street, 

Bowral NSW 2576. Tel: (048) 61 4999 
Postal address: 
PO Box 588 Bowral, NSW 2576 
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5 heights by the metre or 25m roll ¢ Flexible, simple to install 
Available Australia wide ¢ CALL FOR FREE BROCHURE 


Ornamental Woven Wire 
Tel: (03) 576 1026 
Fax: (03) 509 5517 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 


Botanic Gardens, Canberra. Enquries Anne Joyce (06) 250 9538. 


hour north of Melbourne on the Calder Highway). 


future methods. Enquiries (043) 68 2040. 
4th to 6th Sept: GAFA International Garden Trade Fair, Germany. 


Qld. Enquiries (076) 63 0720 or (076) 23 5295. 


Illawarra. Enquiries Tourism Wollongong (042) 28 0300. 


(06) 258 3270. 


Enquiries (048) 32 1450. 
20th Sept: Family Day at Myall Park Botanic Garden, Glenmorgan, 
Qld. Enquiries as above. 


24th Sept: Garden Lecture Series. Roesmary Alexander and Peter 
Valder at Bowral. Contact Joan Arnold (048) 61 2942. 


22nd to 25th Sept: Spring Festival in the Royal Botanic Gardens 
Sydney. Includes the Australiana Village, Orchid Show, “Meet the 
Experts” and Government House Open Day. 


24th and 25th Sept: Mid Mountains Garden Festival. Many gar- 
dens in the Woodford-Hazelbrook district of the Blue Mountains 


(047) 58 6320. 


Fair, Frankfurt, Germany. 


OCTOBER 


Sept for details). 
Ist to 7th and 15th to 16th Oct: Greystanes Spring Gardens 


five gardens in Mount Wilson and eight in the Wentworth 


2 Grose St, Leura, 2780; tel (047) 84 1611, fax (047) 84 3358, 
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OVERSEAS 


© Canberra Inc in conjunction with the ACT Cancer Society Inc. 
: Admission $2 per garden, 10 am to 4.30 pm each day. Detailed 


1st Sept: Wattle Day; Special free tours of the Australian National 
: Open Garden Scheme on the same days) available. Enquiries 


1st to 14th Sept: Kyneton Daffodil Festival, Kyneton, Vic (one (06) 258 3270. 


7th to 9th Oct: National Craft and Garden Fair, Old Parliament 
2nd to 4th Sept: Sydney Farming and Gardening Exhibition, House, Canberra. Enquiries Marketlink Exhibitions Pty Ltd, tel (06) 


Hawkesbury Showground. Features alternative choices to tradition- 285 1186, fax (06) 285 1796. 


al practices, with displays and demonstrations of past, present and 7th to 9th Oct: “Over the Fence and Out the Back”, 2UE’s garden- 
: ing, outdoor entertaining and leisure expo in the Royal Hall of 
' Industries, RAS Showground, Sydney. Enquiries (02) 968 1866. 


re, - 8th and 9th Oct: Growing Friends of Royal Botanic Gardens 
puede MIA L ee eee Geach Cleat - Melbourne Spring Plant Sale, in the grounds of Old Melbourne 
: Observatory, Birdwood Ave, South Yarra; 10 am to 4 pm. Enquiries 


16th Sept to 3rd Oct: Florawarra, the Floral Festival of the | (03) 836 2862. 


- 8th and 9th Oct: Wynyard Tulip Festival, Wynyard, Tas, Enquiries 


17th & 18th Sept: The Horticultural Society of Canberra Inc Spring = (qq4) 4 3962, 


Bulb and Camellia Show, Albert Hall, Canberra. Enquiries : Sth and 9th Oct: Bilpin Spring Flower Show, Bilpin Hall on Bells 
. - Line of Road (NSW). Enquiries (045) 67 1215. 

17th & 18th Sept:/Gardens open in and around Crookwell, NSW. : 8th to 29th Oct: Horticultural Study and Garden Tour of China, 
- escorted by Allen Gilbert. Enquiries Friendly Travel Service Pty 
: Ltd, 196-200 Lygon St, Carlton, Vic 3053; tel (03) 663 6655, 
© fax (03) 663 7744. 

13th to 30th Oct: The Art of Botanical Illustration; exhibition at the 
_ National Herbarium of Victoria. Enquiries Friends of the Royal 
: Botanic Gardens Melbourne (03) 650 6398. 

© 16th Oct: Galston Gardens Festival, Galston, NSW. Nine local gar- 
- dens open 9.30 am to 4.30 pm. Enquiries (02) 651 1639 or 
(02) 652 2070. 

- 20th to 23rd Oct: Iberiflora; Horticultural Trade Show, Valencia, 


open, 10 am to 4.0 pm each day. Enquiries (047) 58 6574 or | Spain. 


brochure (which also lists other gardens open under the 


"21st Oct (Friday); Gardens of the Exeter area — field day organised 


29th Sept to 2nd Oct: Plantec ‘94, International Horticultural Trade ~ by Australian Garden Journal. Ring Keva North now for details 


- (048) 61 4999. 
' 22nd Oct: Meet the Sissinghurst Gardeners at Bowral. Contact Joan 
: Arnold on (048) 61 2942. 


=, . 21st to 23rd Oct: Gardenesque at Como (16 Como Ave, South 
: 24th-25th 3 
Ist to 3rd October: Mid Mountains Garden Festival (see ¥ : Yarra). Proceeds support Como House and the National Trust. 


' Michael Leunig’s feature garden, plants, furniture, performers, 


: gourmet food. Enquiries (03) 827 2500. 


Display, in aid of Greystanes Childrens Home at Leura. Features 22nd & 23rd Oct: Cottage and Country Style Gardens - ten Blue 


: - Mountains gardens open to support AIDS charities. Free shuttle bus 
Falls/Leura area. Furth 
EERE IAN Set teen Cases CATS SOL : between gardens, Leura and Wentworth Falls stations. For brochure 


- or further information write to Garden Event, PO Box 208 Lawson, 
Ist and 2nd, 8th and 9th and 15th and 16th Oct: private garden sw 2783 or ring Sue on (047) 59 1611. 
openings in Canberra and Queanbeyan: Horticultural Society of 
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29th & 30th Oct: The Horticultural Society of Canberra Inc Iris, 
Rhododendron and Azalea Show, Albert Hall, Canberra. Enquiries 
(06) 258 3270. 

30th Oct: Spring Fling, Friends of the Australian National Botanic 
Gardens Spring Festival. Enquiries Anne Joyce (06) 250 9538. 


NOVEMBER 


Enquiries (02) 874 1222. 


12th & 13th Nov: The Horticultural Society of Canberra Inc Spring 
Exhibition and Rose Show, Albert Hall, Canberra. Enquiries 
(06) 258 3270. 


Beechworth, Vic. Enquiries (057) 28 2086. 


15th to 20th Nov: Ellerslie Flower Show, Auckland, NZ. First 
: Kyneton Daffodil and Arts Festival was born. Now in its 22nd year 


18th to 20th Nov: Spring Show for David Austin Roses at the this is one of the oldest festivals in the State and is still going from 
' strength to strength. As you approach the town from any direction 
- in spring you will be greeted by mass roadside plantings of daf- 
' fodils, all planted by volunteers. Most impressive is the “Golden 
- Mile” planted just north of the town as a Bicentennial project. 

19th to 24th April: City of Adelaide Rose Festival; exhibitions, | 
© open for inspection, most of which feature displays of daffodils. The 
: Botanic Gardens both in Kyneton and nearby Malmesbury have 
- been classified as historically important, and located in the Kyneton 
: garden is a small bed recognising the efforts of the three famous 
daffodil breeders from the area, Eve Murray, the late Alister Clark 
: and Hugh Dettmann, and the daffodils bred by them. 


Chelsea-type Flower Show in New Zealand. 


Perfumed Garden, Moorooduc, Vic. Enquiries (059) 78 8547 
APRIL 1995 


tours, etc. Enquiries Natalie Salcinella, Visible Management 
(08) 410 1970. 


Why not a Gift Subscription this Christmas... 
Take out the green insert in your magazine 


or phone through your card details 
and we will do the rest... 


CARDEN 
ATTENTION RETAILERS 


If you would like to carry 
The Australian Garden Journal in your 
te Garden Shop vw 
x Garden Centre v 
ta Nursery or Bookshop « 
give us a call to find out how easy it is 
—no hassles, no risks. Attractive terms. 
Tel (048) 61 4999 Fax (048) 61 4576 
or write to PO Box 588 Bowral NSW 2576 
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: KYNETON DAFFODIL FESTIVAL 


: Heading north from Melbourne along the Calder Highway, and 
: around the base of Mount Macedon, you will arrive at the old blue- 
S—.3). $$ stone township of Kyneton. Once known as “Queen of the 
3rd to 14th Nov: The Garden Club of Australia will be conducting | Uplands” Kyneton is now referred to as “The Gateway to History”, 

a 12-day fully escorted tour of the North Island of New Zealand. : 


The fertile soils and cool European climate once produced vast 


amounts of produce for the diggers on their way to the Bendigo 
: goldfields. Now only one hour’s drive from the centre of Melbourne 
Kyneton has developed into a fast growing hobby farm and com- 
: muter region. Its climate of cold winters and relatively mild sum- 
12th to 20th Nov: Beechworth Heritage Garden Festival, | 


mers was found ideal for growing daffodils. 
About 20 years ago it was decided to capitalise on the renowned 
daffodil varieties that have come from the region and the Annual 


During the first two weeks of September many fine gardens are 


The festival is a community effort; shop windows are dressed up, 


: exhibitions of all types are staged; arts and crafts abound and there 
is a two-day competitive daffodil show as well as the annual Festival 
: of Flowers in the Anglican church. A children’s day and street 
parade provide entertainment for young and old. 


| BEECHWORTH GARDEN HERITAGE FESTIVAL 
_: This year’s Festival is expected to be bigger and better than ever. It 
- will run from 12th to 20th November. 


Once again beautiful and interesting private gardens will be open 


as the cornerstone of activities; these include some opening for the 
first time. Guest speakers will include popular author Diana Snape 
+ and orchid enthusiast Professor John Perry. 


A bonus planned for this year is a Permaculture and Alternative 


Gardening Field Day on 19th November. 


There will be other things to do in Beechworth; a Country Market 


; on Saturday 19th, a Quilting Exhibition and Art Exhibitions, historic 
walks and re-enactments, live music and entertainment - like the 
| town itself a blend of the best of new and old. 


For further information contact the Festival Co-ordinator, Mr Ian 


! ; Rennie, on (057) 28 2086 or one of the town’s information services 
© on (057) 28 2721 or (057) 28 1374. 


is an important directory for 
quick reference. 

Headings can be 

selected by 

arrangement 


NURSERIES - WHOLESALE 


WOODLANDS GARDENS WHOLESALE 
NURSERY, Illawarra Highway, Moss Vale, 
NSW 2577; tel (048)68.3508, mobile 
(018)48 3865. We have been growing cold 
climate perennials and shrubs for 15 years. 
These include Hellebores, Lavenders, 
Aquilegia, Campanula, Cistus, Ceanothus, 
Helianethemums, Echium, Wallflowers and 
many more. Check our quality at Plantmark. 
For further enquiries contact Geoff Duxfield - 
GENUINE TRADE ENQUIRIES ONLY. 


NURSERIES - GENERAL 


LEURA COUNTRY GARDENS NURSERY; 
address Rear/156 Megalong Street, Leura 
N.S.W. 2780. We stock a wide range of cool 
climate trees and shrubs, cottage garden 
plants, old fashioned and David Austin roses, 
perennials and “English Garden’ plants - 
OPEN seven days — Tel: (047) 84.3146. 


NURSERIES —- SPECIALIST 


Specialising in 
distinctive and 
rare plants. 


Visit the Garden 
Nursery at Gores Rd, 
Summertown SA. 


Open 9-5, 7 days. Phone: (08) 390 3189 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rad, Silvan Vic. 
3795. Tel (03) 737.9313. Melways map 121 
D10. Growers and specialists of Heritage 
roses. STANDARD ROSES AVAILABLE from 24 
inches to 72 inches. Roses available year 
round, mail order in winter only. Display area 
of over 800 varieties of all types of roses. 
Catalogue available $2.00 post paid. 

RARE ALPINES AND PERENNIALS, 
Soldanellas, Saxifraga, Androsace, Lewisia, 
Pulsatilla, Meconopsis, Gentiana and many 
more. For Spring mail order list (Oct) send 2 x 
A5c stamps to FAIRVIEW NURSERY, c/- PO 
WILMOT, TAS 7310. 


GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


T 


New Zealand Native Plants 


Arthropodium cirrhatum. 
New Zealand Rock Lily $2.75 
Astelia chatamica. 
Silver Spear. $7.50 
Myosotidium bhortense. 
The Chatham Island Forget-me-not. $4.50 


Postage & packing extra. 
Send for descriptive catalogue listing 
1600 different plants — $3.00 posted. 


WOODBANK NURSERY 
RMB 303 Kingston, Tasmania 7150 
Ph 002 39 6452 Bankcard/Mastercard/Visa 


AUSTRALIA’S OWN ROSES by Alister 
Clark and others. Unique colour booklet and 
mail order lists $4.50. Over 1,000 varieties 
heritage and modern. Golden Vale Nursery, 
Golden Vale Rd, Benalla, Vic 3672; tel 
(057)62.1520. 


BUDA GARDEN NURSERY, 42 Hunter St, 
Castlemaine, Vic 3450. Tel (054)72.1032. A 
wide range of interesting and hardy trees, 
shrubs, perennials and bulbs all propagated 
from the historic Buda garden collection is now 
available from our expanding plant nursery. 
Open daily 9 am to 5 pm. 


OTWAY HERBS COTTAGE GARDEN; 
biodynamic nursery and terraced garden set in 
the hills of Apollo Bay. Perennials, shrubs, rare 
plants, Chinese species, fresh herbs, pot-pourri, 
local terracotta pottery. Biddles Rd, Apollo 
Bay, Vic. 3233. Tel (052)37.6318. Open 
daily. 

GRETCHENS - OLD FASHIONED ROSES, 
garden and nursery open at weekends on the 
Hawkesbury River at Old Kurrajong Rd, 
Lowlands, Richmond, NSW 2753; tel 
(045)78.2994. 


SWEET VIOLETS; mail order ONLY. 17 
different violets — single and double for $35 
including post. OR send SSAE for a Collectors’ 
List of Named and Species Violets. Violet Gar- 
dens WA, PO Box 45, Armadale, WA 6112. 
COX’S ROSE NURSERY AND ROSE 
GARDEN, specialist growers of old and mod- 
ern shrub roses. Exhibition garden with shrub, 
climbing and Australian roses. Nursery open 
each week for 1994 from 3rd March to 27th 
Nov, Thurs - Sun 10 am to 4 pm. The Nursery 
will close at the end of Nov. 140 Oaks Rd, 
Thirlmere, NSW 2572 (near Picton); tel 
(046)81.8560. 


YAMINA RARE PLANTS, 25 Moores Rd, 
Monbulk, Vic 3793; tel (03)756.6335, fax 
(03)752.0308. For new, rare and unusual 
shrubs and trees. Extensive range of 
Magnolias, Japanese Maples, Viburnums, 
Conifers, Michelias, Osmanthus, etc. Send $5 


for comprehensive catalogue. We dispatch 
Australia-wide. 


HE AUSTRALIAN 


GARDEN 


THE BRAIDWOOD NURSERY, 62 Wilson 
St, Braidwood, NSW 2622. Tel 
(048)42.2057. Cottage garden shrubs and 
old-fashioned roses and a wide range of 
perennials. 


ALPINE ROCK GARDEN PLANTS AND 
PERENNIALS. Large collection, many rare. 
Catalogue 3 x 45c stamps. Mail orders 
welcome. COFFIELDS’ NURSERY, PO Box 
102, Creswick, Victoria, 3363. 


CANTERBURY SPECIES GARDEN. 

We propagate species plants such as Salvia, 
Lavenders, Iris, Fuchsia, Viola, Geranium and 
herbs. Advice sheets available. Display garden 
for browsing and purchase. 10 am to 5 pm 
Wed to Sat. 7 Byron St, Canterbury, Vic 
3126; tel (03)836.0415. 


YUULONG LAVENDER ESTATE, Yendon 
Rd, Mt Egerton (postal RMB E1215 Ballarat, 
Vic 3352). Take Gordon exit from Western 
Hwy, or Yendon No 2 Rd from Midland Hwy. 
Tea rooms. Craft shop. Lavender produce and 
skin care products. Free sampling. Plant nurs- 
ery and cottage garden. National Collection of 
Lavenders. Toilet for the disabled. NOW 
OPEN ALL YEAR Wed — Sun, 10am to 4.30 
pm. JANUARY ONLY open 7 days a week. 
Admission $3.00. Tel (053)68.9453; 

fax (053]68.9175. 


RADCLIFF DAFFODILS; hybridizers in Show 
and Garden Daffodils. Catalogue available, 
c/- PO Lower Barrington, Tas 7306. 


PLANTWORKS. Nursery and garden gift 
shop. Extensive range of perennials, trees and 
shrubs including Heritage roses. Standards, 
hedging and topiary plants. Open daily. 108 
John St, Singleton, NSW (behind GIO). 
Tel/fax (065)72.3047. 


A mouthwatering array of desirable 
perennials for gardeners of good taste! 


* garden consultation town and country 
+ free newsletter 
* brilliant suggestions a specialty 


CALL MICHAEL COOKE 
BELROSE NURSERY 
BUNDALEER ROAD, BELROSE, 2085 
TEL (02) 450 1484 


ORGANIC GARDENING - 100 WAYS 
TO IMPROVE YOUR GARDEN. 

FREE CATALOGUE of high quality tools, 
books, seeds to improve soil fertility and pest 
control products. Send stamp to GREEN 
HARVEST, PO Box 52/K Crystal Waters, 
MS16 Maleny, Qld 4552. 


BOOKS, ETC 


SEED SAVERS HANDBOOK by Jude and 
Michel Fanton. 10,000 sold in one year. Direct 
from the authors; bulk orders or $23 each post 
paid. Box 975 Byron Bay, NSW 2481. 


JOURNAL 


GARDEN STREET BOOKS 
Free catalogues on request 
PO Box 1811 


Geelong 3220 
Phone: (052) 291 667 
Fax: (03) 529 1256 


SEEDS 


GIANT PUMPKIN, SQUASH, WATER- 


MELON OR CUCUMBER SEEDS plus more 
varieties are now available from the “Giant 
Pumpkin” specialists, Atlantic Seeds. Send 
SSAE for full price list and newsletter to PO 
Box 205, Seaford, Vic 3198 or phone/fax 
(03)786.0337. 


ACCOMMODATION 


BALLANTRAE MEWS Mt. Macedon. 
Bed & breakfast in fully self-contained 
cottage located in 3 acres of historical 


garden. Everything provided. Brochure 
available. Phone 054 26 2078. 
PO Box 68, Mt Macedon 3441 


OBERON - very comfortable self-contained 
country retreat in beautiful cool climate garden 
with magnificent outlook over rich farmlands. 
Centrally heated throughout. Farm and bush 
walks, caves, forests and National Parks close 
by. SC or B&B rates available for 2~6 people 
~ from $60 per night SC for two midweek. 
(063)35.8192. 


COTTAGE AT TARA, set in the beautiful gar- 
den at TARA, GUILDFORD (between 
Daylesford and Castlemaine). Bed and break- 
fast accommodation in double fully self-con- 
tained cottages. Unique country elegance with 
a touch of the Mediterranean. Tel 
(054)73.4205. 


TEA-ROSE COTTAGE, KILMORE, VIC. 
Charming Victorian country bed & breakfast 
retreat, circa 1856. 2 bedrms available — 1 
single/1 double with sep facilities also private 
lounge with open fire. Dinner by arrangement 
~ 1 hour's drive north of Melbourne. Central to 
Antiques and wineries. Weekend packages 
available. Tel (057) 82 1745. 


BRIGHT, VICTORIA - one fully furnished 
Unit. Beautiful surroundings. Available now. 
Enquiries (057)21.3556. 


DAYLESFORD; A charming country cottage 
fully self-contained, located in a peaceful, pri- 
vate setting, situated high on Wombat Hill. 
Well equipped for 2-4, heating (c/h & log 
fires) and linen included. Set amid a delightful 
Cottage garden the backgate leads into the 
Daylesford Historical Botanical Gardens and 


the award winning Convent Gallery. Tel 
(053) 48.1884 for bookings and brochure. 


BRAIDWOOD, BED AND BREAKFAST in 
your own suite in the Old Rectory (1842), 
eautifully restored, centrally heated. Enjoy our 
old English garden and adjoining nursery. 
Mary and Stewart Harris, 62 Wilson St, 
Braidwood, NSW 2622; tel (048)42.2057. 
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MENENIA, NEAR GRAMPIANS. Easy dis- 


tance to the South Coast. Beautifully appoint: 
ed 1850s stone cottage set in lush garden. 
Dinner, bed and breakfast. Tel and fax 
(053)50.6536. 


GREAT OCEAN ROAD, ANGLESEA. Feel 
pampered and enjoy tranquil bed and break- 
fast. Modern coastal house, secluded garden, 
sweeping ocean views. Tel (052)63.2774. 


GARDEN DETAIL 


Gargoyles 
& Dragons 


Specialists in terra 
'g cotta ridges, finials, 
chimney pots, vents. 
Phone or write fora 
brochure. 


609 Canterbury Rd, 
Surrey Hills Vic. 3127. 
Phone (03) 836 9555 


The Amazing New 
Hammock Chair 


House of Hammocks 


I The chair reclines like a hammock 

i Sits like a chair 

i Gives full back support 

wi Can go indoors or outdoors and only requires 
one point of suspension 


Mail order. Send cheque or money 
order to: 
House of Hammocks ‘$79 a 
P.O. Box 17 Bulla Vic 3428 for Postage & 
Tel: (03) 307 1256 aan 


Australia 


Ancient Asian 
Evolved over centuries 
of intensive gardening, the 
Ho-Mi is a hand forged, 
all-purpose garden tool. 
$21.50 (postage paid) from Gundaroo Tiller, 
PO Gundaroo 2620, (06) 236 8173 


GARDENS & ARBORETA 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 95 
km north-west of Melbourne. Wide variety of 
native and exotic plants in 3ha bush setting. 
Open daily. Official collection of Cistaceae. 
Contains herb, rock, water, vegetable, bush, 
‘English’ and sunken gardens. 


ASHCOMBE MAZE, Australia’s largest 
hedge maze; rose maze, gardens and tea 
rooms. Open Sept to April every day, May, 
June July weekends and Government School 
Holidays only, 10 am to 5 pm; closed month 


of August. Red Hill Rd, Shoreham, on 
Victoria's Mornington Peninsula. Tel 
(059)89.8387. Melway ref 256E4. 


OTWAY ROSES, Rose Garden, Rose 
Nursery and Cafe Dainty Bess. Near Geelong 
is a beautiful rose garden. Over 500 varieties 
are grown. All roses are labelled with names, 
descriptions and historical information. Cape 
Otway Rd, 13 km past Moriac. Tel 
(052)88.7382. 


COURSES AND CLASSES 


COURSES, plant expert courses; Herbs, 
Roses, Perennials, Fuchsias, Natives, Conifers, 
Proteas, Carnivors, Azaleas, Camellias, 
Orchids, Bulbs, Bonsai, Annuals, Palms, 
Lavender, Berries, Cacti and lots more. 
Australian Horticultural Correspondence 
School, PO Box 2092 Nerang East, Qld 
4211; or 264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic 
3140. Tel (075)30.4855 or (03)736.1882. 


PERMACULTURE FIELD DAY, 
BEECHWORTH, Vic. Sat 19th Nov, Priory 
Lane, 10 am to 10 pm. Information on alterna- 
tive gardening, farming, compost, worms, nat- 
ural products. Evening seminar on living soil 
and food, biodynamics and more. Buy or sell 
at our secondhand market. 


TOURS 


GARDEN TOURS - NORTHERN 
TASMANIA. “Behind the Hedges”. A four 
day guided tour of the outstanding gardens of 
this region. Accommodation RACECOURSE 
PRIVATE HOTEL — 4-star colonial in charming 
historic town of Longford. Own car essential. 
Tel (003}91.2352. 


~ CETL TES 
in association with 

THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN JOURNAL 
have been conducting 1, 2 or 3-day tours for 
the past seven years. We welcome enquiries 
from clubs, societies or groups who would like 

to visit some of the finest private gardens in 

the Southern Highlands. We can plan your 

itinery, accommodation, lunch spots and if 

required, provide a qualified guide all day. 


Ring office hours (048) 61 4999 


GARDEN MARKET PLACE 
1-2 INSERTIONS - $1.00 PER WORD 
3-4 INSERTIONS - 80C PER WORD 
MINIMUM $30 PER INSERTION 


DISPLAY ADS $50 AND $100 
PHONE KEVA NORTH 
ON (048) 61 4999 
FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Growing 
FRUIT TREES 


T 


in 
CONTAINERS 


The ancient Egyptians, Greeks and Persians grew 
fruit trees in clay pots. In Europe, in the 17th and 
18th century, this practice regained popularity and 
even today some of the most beautiful gardens 
have a collection of potted fruit trees. 


WHY USE CONTAINERS? 

¢ Frost tender plants can be moved to 
shelter in winter. 

¢ There may not be any suitable spaces 
left in established gardens. 

* Current homes may be temporary. 

* City people may not have a garden. 

¢ Plants may need to be kept in an 
enclosed area because of animals. 

e You can move plants to take advantage 
of blossoms, perfume and fruit. 

¢ Pots may be elevated so that people 
with handicaps can look after them. 

e You can achieve a formal look on a 
patio, along an entranceway or within a 
garden. 

In the Sydney climate I have grown the 
following in containers: Meyer lemon, 
Tahitian lime, cumquats, blueberries, pas- 
sionfruit, mulberries, tamarillo, feijoa, 
cherry guava, monstera, figs, lillypilly and 
strawberries. 

Theoretically, you can grow almost any- 
thing in a container — if the climate is 
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by Nancy Beckham 


suitable and the pot size relates to the size 
of the plant. A ten metre tree, for exam- 


_ ple, could be grown successfully if the 


container measures about 120 x 120 x 120 
centimetres. 


CHOOSING A PLANT 

The most important decision relates to cli- 
mate. It’s no use trying to grow cherries 
on the Queensland coast because they 
need chilling time and non-humid condi- 
tions; if you have a heated glasshouse you 
can grow tropical plants almost anywhere. 
Generally, a local nursery is the easiest 
way of obtaining suitable plants. Growing 
from seed is very slow and the fruit-pro- 
ducing ability of the plant is uncertain. 

If you want to try some unusual plants, 
ask your nursery to obtain a list from a 
specialised wholesale nursery such as 
Birdwood Wholesale Nursery. Woombye 
Queensland 4559, telephone (074) 
42 1611. Offer to pay a deposit for your 
order. Having worked in retail nurseries I 
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can tell you it’s very frustrating to spend a 
lot of time ordering in special plants and 
then the customer doesn’t bother to pick 
them up. 


CONTAINER SOIL 

A good quality potting mix is the best 
option. I suggest adding perlite plus some 
slow release fertiliser. There are a number 
of high-tech water-holding products on 
the market but I still prefer perlite because 
it keeps the potting mix moist but light. 
The weight of the pot is important if you 
want to move the plants. 


WATERING 

In the hot weather, fruit trees in containers 
need to be kept constantly moist — but not 
soggy. If the plants suffer from water stress 
they will drop all their fruit in one day — 
which is quite depressing. In heat wave 
conditions. all outdoor potted plants need 
daily watering but make sure the water 
does not pool at the base of the pot. 


FERTILISING 

Most fruiting plants are heavy feeders but 
in containers I find it more successful to 
use small frequent feedings, in addition to 
about two centimetres of organic mulch 
On the top. Immediately prior to flowering 
time, I usually use two light feeds of a fer- 
tiliser which is relatively high in phos- 
phate and potassium - to encourage 
flower and fruit growth. 


CHOOSING A CONTAINER 
A cumquat will grow successfully in a 25 
Centimetre container but a grafted passion- 
fruit will require at least a 50 centimetre 
Container and something to climb onto. 
Polystyrene boxes are practical (and free) 
but it’s best to use a squarish shape 
because the long oblong ones can break 
from the weight of the soil. Utility contain- 
€ts could be hidden within a wooden 
Planter box, There’s a whole range of 
Plastic, concrete and terracotta to choose 
from, All pots must have a drainage hole 
at the bottom so that the waste matter can 

Tain out. 

Don't re-pot plants at the flowering or 
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fruiting stage or in very hot weather 
because this often causes flower and fruit 
drop. 

If a plant’s root development is restrict- 
ed, this limits above-ground growth, 
which is why edibles grown in containers 
do not usually bear as well as ground- 
grown plants. 


CITRUS 

If you have a large enough container and 
a suitable climate you could grow any cit- 
tus. I think they’re worth growing just for 
the perfumed flowers. They can be 
pruned to a formal shape but this reduces 
flowering and fruiting. 

I'm very fond of my ‘Nagami’ cumquat. 
It's hardy, produces lots of flowers and 
oval-shaped fruit. Oddly, the fruit is more 
palatable if you eat the skin as well. 

I don’t think the other species of 
cumquat are as good to eat but they all 
make excellent marmalade and liqueurs. 
(Cut them in half, remove the pips, cover 
with brandy and honey, keep the lid on 
for a few months before eating the mari- 
nated cumquats and drinking the liqueur - 
tiny servings of course ~ or pour a little 
into fruit salad.) 

Cumquats are available with variegated 
leaves and striped fruit. Calamondins are 
similar although they grow more vigorous- 
ly and the fruit is less palatable. 

My Meyer lemon and Tahitian lime 
produce about 20 fruit per year. 
Unfortunately, they get somewhat stressed 
in the winter because I have virtually no 
Winter sun. However, they regenerate rea- 
sonably well in the warm weather as long 
as they get plenty of water. 

Although it looks a bit odd, I find that 
tying strips of aluminium foil around the 
end portion of some of the branches dis- 
courages all the small insects. Bronze 
orange bug (stink big) and spined citrus 
bugs can be picked off by hand — but 
wear glasses and gloves. 


GUAVAS 

Red and yellow cherry guavas are easy to 
grow in containers, They produce white. 
Eucalyptus-like flowers and small fruits 


Cherry guava ready to be planted in a 
concrete pot. 


A standard ‘Marumi’ cumquat in a 
dragon pot. 


which are one of the best sources of 
vitamin C. You can eat the fruit but the 
pips are somewhat tough and scattered 
throughout the flesh. 

In the old days guava and feijoa, jelly 
was very popular. My tropical guava hasn't 
yet fruited — possibly because it defoliates 
in the cold winter. Unfortunately, the 
Queensland fruit fly loves guavas. 


TAMARILLO 

This tree rarely looks ornamental and the 
large leaves get attacked by insects. I 
prune it drastically once a year and propa- 
gate it from soft tip cuttings so that I have 
new plants every two years. They grow 
very quickly. 

It’s best to pick the fruits when they are 
ripe and softish. The skin is very bitter 
which may explain why my fruit are not 
attacked by fruit fly. If you soak the fruit 
in very hot water the skin will peel off 
very easily. Slice the fruit fairly thinly, 
pour over a little honey to offset the ‘tart- 
ness’. and leave in the ‘fridge overnight. 
Tamarillos are quite good with cereal. 
Some people cook them with apple or 
blend them into a fruit smoothie with 
banana. Tamarillos may be cooked in 
poultry dishes. Never cook them with the 
skin on because the bitter taste will spoil 
the meal. 


MULBERRIES 

I am currently growing three different 
species. The common, vigorous version is 
being trained to grow with a 60 centimetre 
trunk and a roundish top. I let it ‘have it’s 
head’ in the summer to provide shade. In 
the autumn I prune it right back so that | 
can easily reach the fruit next spring. 

My dwarf mulberry is trouble free but 
the fruit don’t taste as nice. I’m planning 
to get a black mulberry because the fruits 
are better. Wear rubber gloves when you 
pick and prepare them to avoid staining 
your fingernails. Berries -are rich in nutri- 
ents and have a number of other health 
advantages. 

My white mulberry grows like mad and 
produces masses of fruit over a number of 
months as long as I water it every day 
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from spring through summer. The long 
cream-coloured fruits taste like honey. 

You can buy various types of grafted 
and weeping mulberry trees, some of 
which are quite decorative. 


BLUEBERRIES 

I grow ‘Flordablue’ and ‘Sharpeblue’ 
because these varieties don’t require really 
cold winters. The NSW Department of 
Agriculture lists over 50 different varieties 
and can supply growing details for your 
area. 


FIGS 

Edible figs grow quickly and do quite well 
in containers. Fruiting figs are deciduous 
trees growing between 3-7 metres tall. 
The variety ‘Black Genoa’ is recommend- 
ed for warm, temperate, humid regions 
such as Sydney. 


A tamarillo in flower, growing in a poly- 
styrene container about 30 cm square. 


FEIJOAS 

The tree produces beautiful red flowers 
and oval fruit. It takes at least four years 
for the fruit to appear. You should not 
pick the fruit but let them drop, as the 
bruising resulting from the fall stimulates 
the ripening process. Sometimes the fruit 
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sold in the shops is brownish and woody. 
It’s supposed to be pale and soft with an 
unusual pear/pineapple flavour. Don’t eat 
the skins. 


BABACO (Carica pentagona) 

This is in the same family as papaw but 
grows in temperate climates. The tree pro- 
duces many large fruit, which taste some- 
what tangy. I like them in fruit salads. You 
can also marinate meat in the juice as 
babaco contains a tenderising enzyme. 
The best thing about it is that the tree can 
produce over twenty fruit on a plant about 
two metres high. 


COOL CLIMATE FRUITS 
Apples, pears, peaches, plums and 
quinces do quite well in pots. You can cut 
them back to a convenient size or buy 
dwarf forms (ask your nursery which need 
cross-polinators i.e. two different varieties 
of the same fruit). 

Quinces are attractively bushy, the flow- 
ers and golden fruits are also ornamental. 
The fruit is tasty when lightly cooked with 


apple. 


BALLERINA - THE WORLD’S MOST 
COMPACT APPLE TREES 

There are two different types now avail- 
able in Australia - ‘Waltz’ a fruiting apple 
and ‘Maypole’ a crab apple. Both are suit- 
able for container growing, have neat slim 
growth, need little or no pruning and pro- 
duce attractive spring blossoms and fruit. 


~ You don’t have to wait years to get a crop. 


The ‘Waltz’ apple will be more productive 
if another apple or crab apple is grown 
nearby. 

They are grafted onto hardy rootstock — 
grafted trees are more expensive but far 
more reliable. 


LILLYPILLY 

I have six different types of Lillypilly 
growing in containers. They are very 
hardy, respond to pruning and shaping, 
new leaf growth is coloured yellow, pink 
to red, have attractive flowers, produce 
edible fruit, attract birds and don’t mind 
being crowded in a pot - as long as you 
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give them plenty of water in the summer. 
They are best in filtered sun. 

The fruits are commonly referred to as 
‘bush cherries’ and they may be coloured 
white, pink, mauve or reddish. Like most 
bush tucker, they seem to taste nicer 
when there’s not much else to eat. The 
early settlers used them for making jam. 

My favourite is ‘Red Apple’ (Acmena 
brachyandra) which produces masses of 
elongated reddish fruit which is quite 


insects away. In larger containers I some- 
times put in a few nasturtium seeds but 
these need thinning out regularly and 
training over the sides rather than onto the 
trunk of the fruit tree. Other insecticide 
plants such as lavender, tansy and worm- 
wood could be grown in separate pots 
nearby. 

If you want to stimulate pollination you 
could also cultivate some containers of 
bee-attracting plants such as bergamot and 


pleasant to eat, although the large pips borage. 
inside are a bit annoying. 
There are many other fruits you can REFERENCES 
grow in containers, such as dwarf forms of Growing Fruit In Australia, Baxter B & Tankard G. 
’ 
¢ 2 ; ? N | 1 
avocado (‘Wurtz’, Rincon’), grafted mango Neon el a # 
‘ =, pe eae Home Fruit Growing, Department of Agriculture’. 
(Ono’, ‘Palmer’, ‘Sensation’) and non- NSW, 1986, 


astringent varieties of persimmon (‘20th 
Century’, ‘Maekawa Jiro’). 


Growing Your own Food-Bearing Plants, 
Gouldstone S. (Macmillan), 1983. 

The Complete Book of Fruit Growing in Australia, 
Glowinski. I, (Lothian), 1991 


COMPANION PLANTING 

I usually grow a few herbs around the 
edges of the pots. Thyme and chives are 
hardy, don’t rob the soil and help keep 


Your local office of the Department of 
Agriculture will also have a wide range of 
pamphlets covering specific topics and plants. 


‘Red Apple’ Lillypilly. 


Gardentours ... in association with — 


The Australian Garden Journal 


THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS OF NSW 
IN SPRING BLOOM 


Full day, Friday 21st October 94. Starting 9.30am. 


Visit superb gardens at Lantern Hill, Invergowrie and 
Hillview at Exeter - 


- AND - 


1 
ais Ses of se al Thee seca eiease ee 4 } Welcome to the Southern Highlands in Spring 
y a tour of the farm, seeing rows of Dogwoods and | aabseesfheal aiden tari abr 
Cherries at their peak. Guided tour with notes etc. ae 
Drive your own car or we can fit you into a Minibus at a 1 oe to send booking form to 
small additional charge. INNING NISSIM IS 3.2.3) sacapoconodeneoneenbesisue 
Consider spending the night or a weekend in this area, oo... eeeecccccceceeeeeeeececececsseeecceseececeees 


and see more. 
Great gardens open for inspection on Saturday and Sunday, 
but you need to book accommodation NOW. 
Cost of tour (self drive) $45.00 
Do let us know ASAP. 


ehCeetae thtaeasas [91529107016 16501 oles lonetele si f0r9 6 lelaledatslacetetscots. btethie leietd etetelene 


I/We would also be interested in minibus eal 
Write to Australian Garden Journal. 

PO Box 588, Bowral 2576 

Tel: (048) 61 4999 


Otway 
Roses 


arlene and Bob Peden, of Otway Roses at Winchelsea in 

Victoria, recall that when they planted their first garden 

they dug out roses in favour of natives. But the situation 
now is somewhat different. 

Their eight acre property is nestled in picturesque bushland, and 
while two acres are devoted to garden, one and a half acres of that 
is roses! 

Bob explained “We have a bush setting of gums and wattles and 
we are developing native plants around the dams”. But for the past 
six years Bob has taken a particular interest in breeding roses and 
now has over 100 seedlings on trial. He is particularly interested in 
patio roses which, he says, “are a good in-between size, larger than 
miniatures but not as big as bushes”. 


“We have hybrid teas, high scented and old fashioned varieties 
which visitors can buy. Strangely enough they don’t buy many red 
or white roses, but favour the yellows and pinks. The most popular 
patio rose I have bred is ‘William McGown’, named after my son, 
which is a tricolour of yellow, orange and pink”. 

The garden contains over 500 rose varieties, including climbers, 
species, heritage roses, patio and miniature roses. Bob describes it 
as a good rose growing area, well watered and with good clay soil 
beneath the top sand. Being surrounded by natural forest there are 
plenty of birds about, so there are no problems with aphids or 
other insect pests. 
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‘William McGown’ 


With the garden now well established, Bob and Marlene have 


- added a teahouse, which they have named the Dainty Bess 
: Teahouse. The building is five-sided to illustrate the five petals of a 
- wild rose, while the exterior colour is green, to reflect the colour of 
: the rose leaf. Inside the walls are painted the same pink as the 
- petals of ‘Dainty Bess’, and the maroon tablecloths represent the 
: colour of the rose’s stamens. The centre pole is painted blue to 
: relate to the colour of the sky. 


Marlene’s rose petal jam, made from red roses, is a real speciality. 


| She says it took her almost a year to get the jam as she wanted it. 
_ She also likes to coat rose petals with chocolate. 


The Pedens use Wombah coffee from a two acre plantation run 


_ by two ladies in northern New South Wales. They sell packets of 
3 beans or ground coffee, along with chocolate coated coffee beans 
: from the same plantation. 


Otway Roses is located at 450 Wormbete Station Road, 


Winchelsea South, Vic 3241; tel (052)88.7382. It is well signposted 
_ from the Cape Otway Road and is open from Wed to Sun, 


1lam to 5 pm. 


Gail THOMAS 


ROSE VINEGAR 


If you have a large quantity of rose petals try 
making some rose vinegar; scented red roses give 
the best results and should be picked early in the 
day after the dew has dried. 


Remove the bitter yellow section at the base of the 
petals; place the petals in a bowl and cover with 
good quality white wine vinegar. 


Stand for ten days, then strain and bottle. 
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SCENE, OURMPIEIN 


to all readers of the - 
Australian Garden Journal 


vl mt Craft and 


——— ° 
Vammmms (arden Fair 
Friday 7, Saturday 8, Sunday 9 October 


EF (oriade 


Umbrella Event 


A boxed set of 8 greeting cards, with envelopes, 
for $18.50 each (including postage and handling). 


These bright, colourful cards will appeal to all garden 
lovers. Quality printed from original paintings by Southern 
Highlands artist Barbara Trapnell, they will make a 
delightful gift for a special friend or relative. Suitable for all 
occasions, these cards are plain inside, 
enabling personalised messages. 

Why not order some for your own writing desk as well? 


3 sets available for $50.00 (incl. postage etc). 
Offer available until November 30th. 


Australian Garden Journal 
PO Box 588, Bowral NSW 2576 


Send itosMr/Mrs/MSsiccecscescccssecccesstersonns so eee ae 


Pome meee eeeeeeeee ees eee eee eeeeeee eases esse eee eeeeenseeeeeeseeeeeeeeeseeeeeseceoceees 


One box $18.50 L] Three boxes $50 fe.) 


Cheque or card accepted 


A promotion by MarketLink Exhibitions Pty Ltd 
xP x 894 CANBERRA ACT 2601 Sg OC oh 
© Phone 06 285 1186 Fax. 06 285 1796 LET CL LT a) 


Signaturemercrectesere te ee Expiry............... 


by Stephan RYAN of Dicksonia Rare Plants, Mt. Macedon 


A TREE IN DRESS UNIFORM 


Pterostyrax hispida, or the Epaulette Tree, 
is a quick growing and handsome 
December flowering plant from China and 
Japan that could be a worthy candidate for 
any sheltered garden, be it large or small. 

It flowers at just the right time to carry 
on the garden show after the last hectic 
spring flourish is over. This is also proba- 
bly part of the reason why it is not often 
planted, as most gardeners have finished 
their spring buying and so don't get to see 
my stunning four metre high specimen in 
bloom. Less fortunate nurserypeople find 
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it even harder to sell as it rarely flowers as 
a small plant in a pot, and as it is grown 
in such small quantities pictorial labels 
don't exist. 

In the wild it is a spreading deciduous 
tree to 13 metres tall by half as much in 
width, but in cultivation it is rarely seen 
over eight metres. So it makes an ideal 
small shade tree. It needs shelter from 
strong winds, mainly to stop its 20 cm 
leaves from being ripped. Any well 
drained and mulched soil should suit, and 
although it is rarely seen outside the 
Dandenongs and other hill station areas | 
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Pterostyrax hispida 


think this is due more to the fact that so 
many knowledgeable and keen gardeners 
flock to such areas than that Pterostyrax 
can only be grown there. It will probably 
only take a few lowlanders to take the risk 
to prove me right. 

As can be seen from the photograph the 
Epaulette Tree has drooping panicles of 
tiny white flowers arranged with military 
precision. What is less obvious is that 
these same panicles can be 23 cm long 
and the blooms exude a slight but pleas- 
ant scent. 

After flowering the branches of the pan- 
icles curl in towards the main stem and 
support small green bristly seeds that 
slowly turn light brown at about the time 
the leaves turn a soft pale yellow. Even 
the skeletal drooping panicles on the bare 
winter limbs can still make a good conser- 
vation piece. 

The shaggy grey bark of an established 
specimen has a slightly fetid smell when 
crushed. As this does neither you nor the 
tree any good I wouldn't recommend it. 

Pterostyrax hispida is the only species 


of its genus grown in Australia as far as I 


know, and is the largest growing of the 
three to seven species (the number seems 
to depend on what reference book you 
are using). All are native to Burma, China 
and Japan, and our subject was intro- 
duced into England in 1875; it rather belat- 
edly received an Award of Merit in 1964. 
Its name comes from the Greek pferon 
(a wing) and styrax (a related genus), so 
roughly translated it means a wing-fruited 
styrax. Hispida means bristly, a reference 
to its seed capsules. The only other aspect 
that needs to be mentioned is that young 
trees will often branch rather low down, 
and although multiple trunks are quite in 
order much of this lower branching 
should be removed to lift the canopy up 
to eye level and above and to allow the 
flowers to be viewed properly, as well as 
making room under it to sit and reflect. 
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EVERYTHING OLD IS NEW AGAIN 


The genus Magnolia has to contain some 
of the world’s most spectacular flowering 
trees, and yet the blooms for all their size 
are simple and elegant in shape, avoiding 
even the slightest hint of vulgarity. 

This simple floral structure suggests that 
they may be among the world’s most prim- 
itive flowering plants and fossil remains 
would lead us to believe that they have 
remained relatively unchanged since earli- 
est times. 

The particular subject of this profile must 
be one of the most exotic and historically 
interesting species of this remarkable 
genus. It is a rare plant from the cloud 
forests of southern Mexico and is listed as 
an endangered species. Its name is 
Magnolia dealbata and believe it or not it 
was the first species in the genus to be 
described in western horticulture. It was 
discovered by One Francisco Hernandez, 
Court Physician to Phillip II of Spain, when 
he undertook the first scientific study of 
Mexico, commissioned in 1570. In 1651 
members of the Academy of Lincei re-edit- 
ed some of the material brought back to 
Spain by Hernandez and published a pic- 
ture of this Magnolia under its Aztec 
name, Eloxochitl, which is derived from 


“elotl” (a green ear of com) and “xochitl” 


(a flower), apparently alluding to the 
flower bud. The name Magnolia commem- 
Orated a Pierre Magnol (1638-1715), 


Ee 
Magnolia dealbata 
(Author's photos) 
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Professor of Medicine and Prefect of the 
Botanic Gardens at Montpellier. 

Part of the reason for the rarity of M. 
dealbata, apart from its lack of hardiness 
in European gardens, is that the local 
inhabitants collect and sell the flower buds 
which are used to decorate homes. The 
only way to harvest them is to cut down 
the tree as the buds are only produced on 
the ends of very brittle branches. This, of 
course, prevents the plant from setting 
seeds. 


The subject of this 
profile must be one of 
the most exotic and 
historically interesting 
species ... it is a rare 
plant from the cloud 
forests of southern 
Mexico... 


In 1975 an American expedition went 
to the plant’s natural habitat, and 
although it can be expected to reach 
heights of up to 18 to 20 metres, none 
were found to be above nine metres, as 
all were re-growths from older stumps. 


Another interesting fact is that this is 
the only deciduous species from the trop- 
ics. Yet — perhaps due to its home being 
in the mountains - I have had no trouble 
in growing it at Mount Macedon. 

My plant flowered for the first time at 
2.5 metres in early December 1993, after 
only five years in the ground, much to my 
surprise and delight. It seems to like the 
same conditions as most of its relatives, 
that is a moist but well drained soil and a 
position sheltered from strong winds. 

However, don’t get too excited at this 
point and rush out looking for one. They 
are hard to propagate and I have only 
managed to get a handful to strike, due to 
the thick wood being unsuitable for cut- 
tings. These few plants have ended up in 
the hands of a few very special cus- 
tomers! 

Now I will finish with a few more sta- 
tistics, to unfairly whet your appetites. 

The leaves can grow up to one metre 
long (mine haven’t grown to more than 
50 cm so far) and the highly scented 
flower, at least from my one experience, 
is about 30 cm across when fully open. 
Although my photograph shows a clear 
creamy-white bloom it is apparently more 
usually, in the wild populations, marked 
with burgundy towards the centre. 
I should try to get that form as well - 
that would indeed be horticultural 
“one-upmanship”! 


s vouring Spring 


Warm spring weather, bursts of new y growth and a visual fea of 
colourful bulbs are guaranteed inspiration to spend more time in 
the garden. 

Perfumed berries, crunchy vegetable salads or even a barbecue all 
contribute to the culinary feast to be enjoyed in the tranquility of 
your garden surrounds. 


_ PEPPERED STRAWBERRY SORBET 
Pepper and balsamic vinegar heighten the delicious flavour of strawberries 
in this eesti sorbet. 


2 punnets fresh strawberries (or other berries); 270g sugar; 250ml water; 


~quarter teaspoon freshly ground pepper, 60ml Balsamic vinegar (or j ice 
‘of one lemon). 
Place sugar and water in pan and heat until sugar dissolves. Chill syrup 
well, add pureed berries, pepper and a nee Taste; if too sweet add a 
little extra vinegar. 
~ Churn mixture and freeze. Serve on a aie of sliced nashi with itis oesh 
berries. 


CRUNCHY VEGETABLE SALAD 


Half cup each julienne of red and green capsicum, carrot, spring onion 
"and celery; half cup bean shoots; | small tin bamboo shoots finely sliced. 


Toss all ingredients together, dress with oriental dressing and garnish with — 


slices of cooked Lup Chong Chinese sausage {vt Mate at oriental 
grocers} and hard boiled egg. 
Dressing: combine in jar quarter cup ad sesame oil, “vegetable oil, black 


- tice vinegar and soy sauce; 3 cloves crushed garlic; freshly ground pep- 


per; 1 tspn finely chopped fresh ginger. ‘igi well. |. Best made one ol in 
advance. Do not refrigerate. 


CRAB AND BLACK REANIGATAD 


Black beans in this recipe are hard, kidney shaped beans, not soft black e : 


beans sold in tins. They are available at oriental grocers. 
~ 1 cup black beans, cooked j in Poa water until tender, ine rinsed well 
and let cool. 


Place beans in bowl with 150g cals meat; hal large sweet onion, finely 
acres pe half red capsicum; dash tabasco. 


THE 


AUSTRALIAN 


with Gail THOMAS. 


_ Dressing: 21 ripe pears, peeled, cored and ae 1 clove crushed garlic; 
2 tbsps olive oil; 1 tbsp red wine vinegar; quarter cup chopped coriander 
+ leaves; salt and pepper to taste. Mix ingredients well and toss over salad. 
E Sati with extra coriander leaves. 


COUSCOUS SALAD 
; If desired seafood or chicken can be added to his sales 


+ 1 cup couscous; three quarters cup boiling water; salt; 1 eis crushed 
garlic; 1 thsp butter; 2 tbsps roasted pine kernels; quarter sweet onion, 
- finely chopped; 2 tomatoes, peeled, seeded and chopped; 2 rashers 
- cooked diced bacon; | tbsp each mint and parsley; salt and pepper fo 
- taste; 1 tbsp sherry vinegar; 2 thsps olive oil. 
: Boil water and salt, add couscous, mix through then allow fo sond ot 
: mins until water is absorbed. 

+ Add butter, garlic, salt and pepper to taste, mix well with fork, allow mix- 
: fure fo cool comply Add other ingredients ond fold rough ci COUSCOUS 
_ mixture. 
: Garnish with strips of red capsicum. A laike 


é 


; Above, left: Peppered Strawberry Sorbet with Nashi — 
Below: ceunehy Vegetable, Crab and Black Bean and Couscous 


Salads 


(photos by Gail Thomas) 
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— Perini is an outstanding 
release from BPA, the national 
association of seedling growers. 


Fly with Flamingo now 
at any gardening retailer. 


A promotion of Bedding Plants Australia Ltd ACN 002 964 730 
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Ground Covers and Hedges 


Australias Best and Bnghtest 
Easy Care Landscaping Roses 


Ideal Living Fences, Borders and Garden Banks 
Great for Large Tubs and Baskets 
Masses of Long Lasting Colour 
Perfect in Cottage Gardens 
Excellent Disease Tolerance 


No Formal Pruning 


Corl MEDILAND® Look for the label 
PRP No at a Nursery Near You! 
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HIDDEN LIFE OF THE POND #& STARS OF SUMMER #8 HISTORIC YORK 


FOR VALUE THIS CHRISTMAS 
VISIT 


PARKERS NURSERY 


Folding Table 
CETL ORES 


45-47 Tennyson Avenue, Turramurra 2074 
Phone (02) 487 3888 Fax (02) 489 3081 


The Australian National Botanic Gardens 
is situated on the lower slopes of Black 
Mountain, near the turn-off to Telecom 
Tower in Canberra. Opening hours are 
from 9.00am to 5.00pm daily. 


Explore the world’s finest collection 
of Australian flora. See the Rainforest 
Gully, Rock Garden, Eucalypt Lawn 
and Mallee Shrublands. 


Marked trails help the visitor explore 
the Gardens. There are free guided tours 
on most days throughout the week. 


For further information call the Visitor 
Information Centre from 9.30am to 
4.30pm on (06) 250 9540. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL BOTANIC GARDENS 
CLUNIES ROSS STREET, BLACK MOUNTAIN CANBERRA 
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— Much more than flowers 


The new walk-through Robert Clark 
Conservatory lets you take a closer look at our 


beautiful display of Begonias. 


Find out why people keep coming 


back to the Begonia Festival! 


RA 


Begonia 


MARCH 3-13 


For more information on the Ballarat Begonia Festival 
telephone 053 311 991 or facsimile 053 316 300. 
Written correspondence should be addressed to 
PO Box 43, Ballarat, Victoria, 3353. 


The Australian Garden Journal is a 
quarterly publication devoted to the 
pursuit of gardening as an art, science, 
recreation and profession. 
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- ABOUT OUR COVER: Wiaterlilies: ‘Chromatella’ (yellow), ‘Gonnere’ 
- (white), James Brydon’ (pink) and ‘William Falconer (red) — just part of the 
‘story of The hidden life of the pond (page 28). : 


The hidden life of the pond p. 28 


Historic York WA p.44 


IN OUR 
NEXT ISSUE... 


STEPHEN RYAN presents the first 
in a two-part series on shrubs 
noted for their spectacular 
berries (drupes, pomes, etc]; 


CAROL McCORMACK writes 
about the collection of 
Australian waterlilies at Myall 
Park Botanic Garden in 
Queensland; 


JOHN ARMSTRONG visits the 
former Royal Botanic Gardens 
in Pamplemousses, Mauritius; 


NEVILLE BROWN, of he National 
Botanical Institute, Kirstenbosch, 


South Africa, describes how 


plantderived smoke aids germi- 2 


nation of ‘tricky’ seeds, and DR 
DAVID MURRAY discusses 
carbon dioxide in relation to 
plant growth; 


M.S. VIRARAGHAVEN describes 
his garden on a tropical moun- 
tainside in India, where, he 
says, ‘it’s possible to grow just 


about anything’; 


SANDRA CLAYTON asks ‘Are 


You Nuts?’ and GAIL THOMAS : water requirements of individual plant species, especially about those which can cope with long dry 
_ periods — though I doubt whether Welwitschia mirabilis, which Dr Robert King describes on page 24 
: and which can apparently last for 2,000 years with scarcely any water at all, will ever be a garden cen- 


: tre’s top seller. 


talks to Valentina Harris, well 
known for her numerous books 
on Italian food; her recipes 
‘provide almost endless 
inspiration for using the freshest 
seasonal produce in the most 
exciting ways’; 


... plus the usual book reviews, 
garden cuttings and much more 
—all in the AUTUMN issue of 

~ The Australian Garden Journal 
on sale approximately 


1st March 


Waste not... 


‘And Noab he often said to his wife as he sat 
down to dine 
I don't care where the water goes if it doesn’t go 
into the wine’. 
(G.K. Chesterton) 


Noah didn’t have to worry about a water shortage, 
so he can be forgiven his sentiments. We can’t 
claim the same excuse today, however, when 
many people, certainly most town dwellers, still 
don’t care where the water goes, even if it goes 
down the drain. In spite of the fact that we live in 
the driest continent on earth not only do we use 
prodigious amounts of it but we have also man- 
aged to pollute many of our most important river 
systems. 

On average, the authorities tell us, each one of 
uses 330 litres of a water each day in our homes. If 
you add to that the amount used in agriculture and 
industry the total consumption per capita is some- 
thing like 2,000 litres a day, 

Half the domestic consumption goes on the gar- 


2 den, the car, paths and driveways — 165 litres, or the equivalent of 220 bottles of wine or 294 schooners 
: Of beer — every day! You may ask how on earth we manage to use so much. 


The answer has to be that many of us waste water. The Duke of Edinburgh is credited with having 


once said that ‘the biggest waste of water in the country by far — you spend half a pint and flush two 
: gallons’. He had a point. It has been estimated that we could reduce our domestic consumption of 
: water by 15% without any hardship at all. We just have to learn how. 


We need to learn more about how to make water efficient gardens; we need to learn more about the 


We need to learn more about recycling water, above all how not to waste it. A new housing develop- 


' ment at Rouse Hill, on the north-western outskirts of Sydney, integrates homes into a complete water 
: cycle management program, in which water used outdoors will be recycled indoor water. This will pass 
' through several treatment stages before returning to the house for flushing toilets, watering plants, 
: washing the car, and other uses which don’t require 100% pure water, It sounds like another case of 
' necessity being the mother of invention; we can only ask why someone didn’t think of this earlier, and 
: how many other ways are there of saving water? 


If we don’t learn quickly, the next generation may find there isn’t any water left. 
Happy Christmas, and don’t let the water get into the wine. 


Tim North 
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Urs Walser’s scheme at the International Garden Festival Stuttgart 1993. 


erbaceous perennials have a bad 

reputation among landscape 

architects. Only a few daring 
designers have introduced occasional 
perennials in public schemes or around 
business car parks, though even then they 
are used in a strictly traditional way, 
planted in distinct clumps. The appeal of 
these herbaceous schemes is only margin- 
ally better than the shrubby ground cover 


vegetation which appears with little varia- 
tion across the country. 

Plants used include Alchemilla mollis, 
Geranium macrorrhizum, Hemerocallis 
spp, Euphorbia amygdaloides var robbiae 
and E. characias. These plants have been 
carefully selected not for their distinctive 
beauty or their suitability for a particular 
niche, but for one common quality; they 
are perennial thugs, invasive, adaptable 


DER? 


Brita von 
Schoenaich 
investigates 

new trends in 
perennial 
planting design 
in continental 
- Europe 


and almost impossible to kill. Their initial 
vigour is much increased by fertilisers and 
compost at the time of planting, and then 
they tend to be neglected and left to fend 
for themselves. Their biggest enemy is 
likely to be the grounds maintenance 
contractor. 

New trends in planting design can be 
found in continental Europe. Many urban 
parks there feature naturalistic planting 


schemes which include a rich mixture of 
native and exotic herbaceous perennials. 
Their style is more reminiscent of a 
meadow than a border. The traditional, 
manipulative approach to cultivation and 
maintenance is no longer appropriate or 
feasible. The study of ecology and plant 
sociology, and years of experience 
designing planting for garden festivals 
and maintaining them afterwards, has 
given German landscape architects the 
tools to create perennial masterpieces in 
public parks, private gardens and garden 
festivals. 

Many of them have been influenced by 
the work of Professor Richard Hansen, of 
Bavaria’s Technical University, at the trial 
gardens in Weihenstephan. His book with 
F. Stahl, Perennials and their Garden 
Habitats, has recently been translated into 
English. 

These authors have taken a systematic 
approach to planting design and divided 
the whole planting spectrum into seven 
Lebensbereiche (literally translated as 
‘living spaces’), ranging from woodland 
to open ground and water. This has been 
done before, but the novelty is that this 
book looks at plants’ competitive behav- 
iour and longevity (phytosociology) with 
the aim of designing sustainable plant 
communities. Hansen and Stahl also con- 
sider the aesthetic lifespan of plant asso- 
ciations and their findings are backed up 
by observations from the wild and from 
garden trials. Lists of plants deal with 
communities of species with identical 
habitat requirements. Gradually a key 
emerges for a narrow range of suitable 
plants happy for years in a given situa- 
tion. 

Hansen and Stahl’s observations 
regarding growth patterns, root and 
reproductive systems and compatibility of 
plants give vital clues to a method of 
developing economic perennial schemes 
for public parks. The book differentiates 
between ‘wild perennials’ and ‘border 
perennials’. The former must be given 


‘peace to develop their full beauty’. They 
should be planted ‘according to their nat- 
ural pattern of growth and then allowed 
to spread unchecked’. Border perennials 
and cultivars of exotic perennials are on 
the opposite end of the spectrum. They 
are the products of lengthy breeding and 
selection. The ground around them must 
be kept clear by hoeing and weeding, 
particularly in their first few years; and 
once established many of them are 
almost ready to be divided and lifted. 
These plants need to be spoilt to survive, 
which is why they often fail outside the 
garden. Unfortunately this group is seen 
as representative and is still widely used, 
yet it represents only one third of the 
perennial spectrum. 


MAINTENANCE 


Obviously the ‘wild’ group is much more 
suitable for use in low maintenance 
schemes. It includes a great number of 
species with showy flowers but which 
have retained their robust character. 
European species in this category include 
Aconitum napellus, Achillea grandiflora 
and Helleborus foetidus. Exotic species 
with the same characteristics include 
Aster acris, Paeonia lactiflora, Kniphofia 


spp, etc. Hansen and Stahl give an indica-. 


tion of the maintenance cost of each type 
of perennial planting. ‘Little plant knowl- 
edge but regular maintenance’ is needed 
to maintain a traditional border scheme, 
whereas ‘great expertise but minimal 
input’ is required for plantations of wild 
native perennials. 

The main operation necessary is the 
removal of disruptive invaders to pro- 
mote self-regulation. Species which have 
a tendency to dominate, such as 
Alchemilla mollis, should be used only in 
equally competitive plant associations. A 
well designed scheme should be sustain- 
able and to a lesser degree self-regulat- 
ing. Designing a sustainable scheme 
which considers longevity, competitive 
behaviour and minimal maintenance calls 


for a good understanding of ecology and 
phytosociology. 


LONGEVITY 

The lifespan of different perennials varies, 
and exotic cultivars tend to have a shorter 
life in cultivation and ‘away from home’, 
They have sacrificed their species’ vigour 
and survival mechanisms for bigger and 
brighter colours. Providing an environ- 
ment as close as possible to the natural 
habitat can extend longevity. Planting 
smaller plants at larger distances and 
allowing plants to mature also appears to 
prolong life expectancy. There are no 
conclusive studies on this subject, and 
speculation is frequently based on anec- 
dotal evidence from gardeners. William 
Robinson makes interesting observations 
on the subject in the plant index of The 
English Flower Garden. 

The drawback of wide spacing is that 
more initial maintenance is needed until 
the foliage canopy is established. 
According to Hansen and Stahl, many 
species can be left unchecked for 20 to 
25 years - for example Helianthus 
rigidus, all cultivars of Paeonia lactiflora, 
yellow Hemerocallis cultivars, and many 
others. Ideally, short lived perennials 
should form companion plants to long 
lived species. 


WESTPARK, MUNICH 


Rosemarie Weisse is one of the landscape 
architects responsible for various planting 
schemes in Munich’s Westpark. A new 
park was built there for the International 
Garden Festival in Munich in 1983 and ten 
years later her scheme blends beautifully 
into the surrounding landscape. She visits 
the 2,200 square metre site quarterly to 
discuss maintenance and additional plants, 
for which she has a minimal budget. 

Her design consists of a matrix of intri- 
cately interwoven perennials, gently 


a le 


winding around a stony path. Her ulti- 
mate aim was to start a natural process 
and to keep human interference to an 
absolute minimum. Weisse’s scheme is 
typical of the continental approach to 
public planting. 

The Westpark used to be a gravel pit. 
The soil is poor in nutrients and drains 
well - almost too well. The conditions 
determined the type of vegetation group 
or ‘garden habitat’ — in this instance a hot, 
dry, stony steppe. Only plants which live 
naturally under exactly the same condi- 
tions were chosen. Soil preparations 
including adding bonemeal and hoof 
horn meal (125 gm per sq m of each) 
and calcium bentonite. Four years later, 
crushed granite was added to increase 
mineral levels and improve the soil struc- 


ture. Since then nutrients have only been 
added sparingly and plants kept ‘hungry’. 
Low soil fertility results in sturdy growth 
and hardier plants. 

Weisse talks about a planting concept 
which ‘exaggerates nature. I start a paint- 
ing and nature perfects the picture’. The 
natural effect is increased by planting in 
loose drifts. Much space is left between 
accent plants and there is a gentle gradu- 
ation in the height of vegetation. Planting 
is accessible from all sides from a gently 
meandering path system. The appeal of 
the overall composition encourages visi- 
tors to have a closer look. Paths are 
slightly raised, and plants along the edges 
(Geranium sanguineum ‘Album’ and 
Alchemilla erythropoda) are chosen to 
withstand marginal damage caused by 


footsteps. Drifts of taller accent plants 
and a great number of tuft-forming non- 
rhizomatous grasses (Stipa gigantea, 
Andropogon gerardii) ramble through the 
scheme and cover the wilting foliage of 
bearded irises. 

These showy plants are carefully 
chosen to create a picture throughout the 
year in harmony with the blanket effect 
of ground cover plants, many of 
which are evergreen. Hypericum x 
‘Schwefelperle’ flowers above copper and 
orange coloured helianthemums and is 
backed by the newly emerging 
Miscanthus foliage. Thyme flowers with 
Muscari x armeniacum and Tulipa x 
fosteriana, both bulbs which spread and 
naturalise. Later mauve Allium giganteum 
and Camassia esculenta, also bulbs 


Trial garden in Weihenstephan, Bavaria, attached to the University Department of Horticulture and Applied Plant Sociology, 
designed by Prof P. Kiermeier (Eremurus bungei, Euphorbia griffithii cv, Filipendula hexapetala in front of blue spruce) 


which can compete against ground cover- 
ing perennials, flower with bright orange 
Euphorbia griffithii ‘Fireglow’. In late 
summer colours change to deep red 
(Sedum telephium ‘Autumn Joy’) and pur- 
ple provided by Aster dumosa cultivars. 
Orange highlights are given by low grow- 
ing Kniphofia galpinii. The whole picture 
is backed by the grey inflorescence of 
Calamintha nepeta subsp nepeta, and 
completed by the autumn foliage of tall 
grasses (Pennisetum orientale, P. com- 
pressum and Miscanthus sinensis 
‘Goldfeder). 

Most perennials have a short flowering 
period, and quality and persistence of 
foliage must be a major consideration, 
Grasses keep their fine texture through- 
out the winter, and hummock — forming 


evergreen ground cover contrasts well 
with the seed heads of asters and 
sedums. Dew sparkles on the foliage as a 
good substitute for the lack of flowers. A 
Winter presence is also important to indi- 
cate the existence of planting and to 
reduce trampling. 

Despite reduced maintenance budgets, 
Rosemary Weisse is convinced that the 
scheme will be retained. The Westpark 
has become a local park for a great num- 
ber of people without gardens. ‘The 
response is fantastic - people come from 
miles to observe the changes in the 
plants, and a lot of them come every 
week. There would be an outcry if the 
park’s management decided to remove 
the planting’. 

The maintenance approach is one of 


‘selective weeding’. The principle is to 
catch invasive weeds before they shed 
their seeds. Sometimes only certain 
species might be pulled out. Since the 


‘ground is either covered by plants or 


gravel mulch, and fertility is low, invasive 
weeds can be controlled by this method. 


Where Rosemary Weisse used gravel, Urs 
Walser’s scheme at the IGF in Stuttgart 
relies on grasses as a base medium, 
blending flowering specimen plants into 


a harmonious picture. The site is on a 
steep, south-facing slope, merging into a 
meadow strip on the edge of a wood- 
land. The soil is dry, alkaline and sandy. 
Tuft-forming grasses such as Melica trans- 
sylvanica, Festuca mairei and Des- 
champsia cespitosa make up 20% of the 
planting. The colour theme merges from 
pink and red (Paeonia officinalis ‘Rubra 
plena’) to deep red (Centranthus ruber, 
Knautia macedonica), purple and blue 
(Nepeta faassenii, Salvia nemorosa, S. x 
sylvestris ‘Blauheugel’). In the distance 
white (Centranthus ruber ‘Albus’, Lychnis 
chalcedonica ‘Alba’) and pale yellow 
(Verbascum bombyciferum, Phlomis fruti- 
cosa) flowers blend into the woodland 
edge. Silver foliage (Ruta graveolens, 
Lychnis coronaria, Artemisia pontica 
and Phlomis fruticosa) and drifts of grass- 


es run through the scheme like a thread 
and join the various colour aspects. 
Native and exotic perennials 
(Verbascum, Salvia and Centranthus) are 
naturalised in the meadow strip and 
mown once a year at the end of the 
growing season. The right choice of 
plants allows for minimal maintenance. 


PRAGSATTEL, 
STUTTGART 


Recent legislation in most federal states in 
Germany outlawed the use of all herbi- 
cides and pesticides. This has had a dra- 
matic effect on urban landscapes. The old 
concept of ‘low maintenance’ ground 
cover planting with its conventional, pri- 


marily evergreen monoculture is difficult 
to maintain without selective herbicides, 
and this has led to alternatives being 
sought. 

Pragsattel is an area outside the IGF 
gate near Stuttgart town centre. A new 
railway station was built with a mixed 
border on the platform and wildflower 
meadows over the tunnel. A six lane 
motorway also passes over the top of the 
tunnel; planning legislation requires that 
all developments have to be compensat- 
ed for by environmental upgrading, 
hence the meadow. Planting strips 
between roads and footpaths are visually 
joined by establishing naturalistic plant 
communities, indigenous to the region. 
Species mixes were carefully selected for 
each micro-climate, and many rare plants 
were included. Aesthetic considerations 


Rosemarie Weisse’s scheme planted 12 years ago for the IGA in Munich in 1983. (Author's photos) 


were considered as important as ecologi- 
cal authenticity. 

A team of consultants was called in: 
Rudolf Mazarin from the Stuttgart land- 
scape architecture practice Wolfgang 
Miller, nurseryman Dr Simon and 
Professor Dr Schuster from the University 
of Weihenstephan. Plugs were planted at 
a rate of between three square metre 
(Verbascum phoeniceum, Lathyrus 
sylvestris) and 2.5 per square metre 
(Teucrium chamaedrys). Once estab- 
lished the area was oversown with vari- 
ous indigenous seed mixes including a 
number of grasses (Briza media, Bromus 
erectus, Stipa capillata) at a rate of four 
to six grammes per square metre, mixed 
50/50 with herbs. A semi-parasitic native 
annual, Rbinanthus minor, was also 
included in this mixture. This is said to 
reduce grass vigour, thus helping peren- 
nials to establish, but in fact in this case 
the yellow rattle itself became a dominant 
part of the scheme. 

The border on the platform would 
have stood comparison to any of the for- 
mer railway cottage beds facing the sta- 
tion; it is colourful and natural looking. 
An impromptu survey among passing dri- 
vers was surprisingly positive. Public 
opinion about environmental issues has 
changed in the past decade, and what 
might still be considered unkempt and 
weedy-looking in Britain seems to be 
quite acceptable to the tidy-minded 
Germans. 

Ecological landscapes provide a succes- 
sor to the wild and woodland garden, 
and they can be found in Britain as well 
as on the continent. Examples include 
Camley Street Nature Park, London, 
Warrington New Town, structure planting 
at Milton Keynes and some Department 
of Transport road verges. In the New 
Towns ‘nature like vegetation forms a 
solution to low cost structure planting’, 
according to Duncan Moffat. What seems 
to be missing is a recognition of the fact 
that ‘enriched nature’ (vegetation based 


on ecological principles using cosmopoli- 
tan plant combinations) can be as beauti- 
ful as traditional herbaceous borders. 
The schemes described above are natu- 
ralistic and therefore require much less 
maintenance than their border-style 
predecessors, 


€ 


It is a curious fact that 
Britain has a rich 
tradition of superb 
gardeners and 
designers, yet the 
contemporary breed 
of professional 
seems to have lost 
its green fingers. 


Influenced by the writing of William 
Robinson, especially in The Wild Garden, 
many early 20th century British garden 
designers, including Gertrude Jekyll, cre- 
ated wonderful woodland gardens with 
planting resembling native shady vegeta- 
tion among the trees. Clumps are largely 
dissolved, and species form a compatible 
matrix so that maintenance in these areas 
is much less labour — intensive than the 
upkeep of an open border. 

Why then have sunny borders not also 
been adapted to copy their natural equiv- 
alent, the flower-rich meadow? ‘The term 
the wild garden is applied to the placing 
of perfectly hardy exotic plants in places 
where they will take care of themselves’ 
wrote Robinson in 1883. We still copy 
Gertrude Jekyll when specifying perenni- 
als, but her borders (as opposed to her 
woodland gardens) were highly manipu- 
lated and needed intensive maintenance. 
Our indigenous meadows are colourful, 


but lack the drama of some of the larger 
North American prairie plants. Are our 
native woodland glades more picturesque 
than meadows? Could this be the reason 
why contemporary planting schemes are 
more naturalistic in shady spots, while 
our borders still rely on double digging 
and staking? 

It is a curious fact that Britain has a rich 
tradition of superb gardeners and design- 
ers, yet the contemporary breed of pro- 
fessional seems to have lost its green fin- 
gers. Landscape architects, unlike land- 
scape managers and garden designers, 
are often interested in plants as a sec- 
ondary issue; they are treated as a deco- 
rative supplement. Instead of inventing 
feasible, contemporary equivalents to tra- 
ditional English borders we have turned 
our backs on them. 

Plants are more than just one of our 
design tools. The one skill which sets us 
apart from architects and makes us irre- 
placeable is plant knowledge. The land- 
scape architect's equivalent to Modernism 
was ‘green concrete’, formed by woody 
vegetation planted in blocks. Architecture 
has moved on, but have we? 
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THE 


Dear Tim, 
Capability Brown was 17 the 
last time there was a June such 


that September is here we have 


the central heating button. I 


tead yesterday that although 


Uunromantic. 
I missed the 


Leisure 


SUMMER 


Royal | 
Horticultural Society’s Great 
Autumn Show (GAS, as I like 
to call it) this year. I did not : 
feel in a dahlia mood and | 
besides I had taken the previ- 
Ous day off to visit the 
International Garden and | 
Exhibition in 
Birmingham, There were four | 
large halls filled with all things | 
horticultural, I was greeted by a 


- hundred smiling salesmen and 
_ it was not long before I was 
A LETTER : is hard to say No. Everyone 
- seemed to be in good spirits, 
: jolly and buoyant. The official 
: mood, I was informed, was 
: ‘up-beat’ and ‘bullish’. 
' Such spirit is due to a rosy | 
: outlook for the horticultural 
: trade. Landscape firms have 
: reported that orders are coming 
in thick and fast. 

I certainly believed perenni- 


saying things that I regretted. It 


: als to be in fashion but the lat- 
: est census from the Ministry of 
: Agriculture informs us that the 
: land given over to growing 
© them has decreased by 7%. The 
: growers refute these figures. It 
' is a confusing picture, but it 
as we have experienced this. ; 
summer. What joy, for every 
day was sunny and hot; no | 
wonder he liked the idea of - 
becoming a gardener. But now 


may be explained by the fact 
that so many more herbaceous 
plants are grown indoors, in 
order to satisfy garden centres 
and supermarkets. The census 


' also highlights the increasing 
returned to cool wet days. My 
string vest is back on and my 
finger has been hovering over 


popularity of roses. 
I was very pleased that there 
was a conference at Kew in 


~ June on the use of herbaceous 
think that I mentioned to you : 
that the seasons seem to have 
been edging forward. It | 
appears to be a false alarm, as 1 
- Anything that can be done to 
autumn is early again it is pol- 
lution which is turning the | 
leaves brown. How singularly 


plants in public landscapes. 
The planting around new 
developments is on the whole 
supremely unimaginative. 


encourage the use of more var- | 


ied plant material must be wel- 


comed. Most of the speakers | 
were from Germany where : 
they have used perennial 
plants in public landscapes 


very successfully for years. The 


excuse from councils and : 
developers is the age old one, 
‘not enough money, too much | 
labour’. Had any of them : 
attended the symposium they : 
would have learned that if 
- public landscapes. 
situations which really suit 


herbaceous plants are used in 


them they will not only flourish 
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- but also reduce maintenance 
' costs. The secret is to create : 
» plant communities that can co- 
: exist. One of the speakers 
: argued that if the right plants 
_ are used in the right places 
: maintenance can be reduced to 
: a mere 12 minutes per metre | 


per year. There were delegates 


planting such as this in our 


over the apparent disappear- 
ance of English eccentrics. I 
believed them to be a dying 


: breed. Thank goodness my 


doubts are groundless, for they 
are still amongst us. Many of 
them can be found on lawns. 
During the summer there was a 


"series of ten minute television 
© from Australia attending so per- 
haps you will see some | 
: changes. I do not expect that 
© we will. 

One of the speakers at the 
"symposium was our own Beth 
: Chatto. I had never seen her - 
- garden, so one fine June morn- 
ing I left the rolling Weald of 
- Sussex and drove eastwards to 
: Essex. The Essex landscape is 
» so uninspiring that even the | 
- bonnet of my car became inter- 
- esting. What tremendous | 
- pulling power her garden has 
' to draw people from all over : 
© the world! The gardens open at 
» nine o'clock; I arrived before 
- then but was beaten by two - 
© coach loads of enthusiasts from 
- Holland. I expected a grand - 
house in a grand garden. 
© Instead I saw a small bungalow : 
/ which has burrowed its way 
~ into the heart of a large roman- | 
© tic garden. It is a gardener’s 
: house in a gardener’s garden. 
To me the most impressive 
' area was the converted car | 
park which is now a gravel | 
garden filled with herbaceous 
plants, What an array of plants, 
what artistry! That is how to : 
plant herbaceous plants. Beth 
: Chatto’s husband is a plant : 
ecologist so she is well aware : 
' of how to use herbaceous | 
plants in their ideal environ- 
ment. Would that we could see 


programmes on English obses- 
sions and number one obses- 


: sion was ‘the lawn’. There are 
- 14 million lawns in Britain, five 


of which belong to an elderly 
Bristolian. He is a lawn addict. 
For ten minutes he spoke, 
barely drawing breath, about 
his love of his lawns. He spoke 
about how he looks after them, 
how it is a constant battle 
against nature and how he 
spends every daylight hour on 
them. His wife hardly spoke 
save to say that her husband 
did not have time to come in 
for meals, and that she suffered 
from hay fever! 

Meanwhile, on the other side 
of the country, in Kent, there is 
a fellow who is so fastidious 
and so pernickety about his 
lawn that after mowing it he 
hoovers it. He cannot bear an 
untidy strand of grass. Vacuum 
cleaning, he insists, is the only 


- way to achieve a perfect lawn. 


Christopher Lloyd’s barber is 
another lawnomaniac. He is so 
fussy about his lawn that he 
will not even allow a blackbird 
to walk over it. So there are 
still some eccentrics around, 
and ‘Hurrah’ to them all. 

Talking of which, a Bucking- 
hamshire land owner is adver- 
tising for a hermit to inhabit his 
18th century folly. I must go 
and get my CV up to date. 


: With best wishes to you and 
: Keva, 
I have been greatly con- 
* cerned over the past few years | 


Julian Treyer-Evans 


THE PEONY 


by Alice Harding; published by - 
Sagapress/Timber Press 1993, 
distributed by Florilegium 
Press; rrp $50.00 
reviewed by Tim North 

Alice Harding wrote The 
Book of the Peony in 1917 and - 
its smaller companion volume | 
Peonies in the Little Garden in 
1923. This volume combines | 


the most important elements of - 
the two books, revised and - 
updated by Roy G.Klehm, a | 
past president of the American 
© rp $39.95 

Mrs Harding was, in her day, : 
one of the foremost authorities 
on peonies of all types, and the 
chapters on planting, cultivat- : 
ing, propagating, etc are just as 
authoritative and as applicable | 
to day as they were more than 
70 years ago. The long chapter 
on the mythology and history 
of the peony is probably the | 
most comprehensive treatment : 
of the subject ever written. Mr: 
Klehm has updated the lists of : 
varieties, though it must be said 
that many of the older ones are | 
still unsurpassed; the colour 


Peony Society. 


plates are excellent. 


anywhere near as good. 


. Hare Ang, 


a ea —— 
i Alic 


The Peony | 


up to its 
_ Comprehensive Guide to Grow- 
ing Ferns for the Home | 


Book 


reviews 


FERNS 
by Gillean Dunk; revised 
edition by Bay Books, 1994; 


reviewed by Pauline Evans 
A much more spacious lay- 


out and an easily understood — 
text should make this edition | 
indispensable to would-be and 


current fern fanciers. 

Double page photographs of 
lush ferns entice one to dip 
into chapters covering cultiva- 
tion, propagation and ‘Where 
to Grow’, including indoors, 
outdoors, shadehouses, glass- 
houses, terrariums, baskets, etc. 
The chapter on pests and dis- 


updated with very topical 


_ recipes for organic sprays and 

It's not cheap, but you won't » 
find another book on peonies : 
' being subjected to the lime 
treatment. Would that I could 
- also test ‘the soil dwelling 


biological deterrents. Earwigs 
in my garden are presently 


nematode which preys on slugs 


: and snails’! 


An interesting bibliography 


and list of local and world Fern 
© Societies is a welcome addi- 
tion. And it’s bliss not needing 
"a magnifying glass to check the 
index! 


In short, a book which lives 
sub-title A 


Gardener. | would happily 


THE 


AUSTRALIAN 


_ THE CULTIVATION OF 

NEW ZEALAND PLANTS 
- by Lawrie Metcalf: published 
by Godwit Press Ltd; rrp $39.95 


reviewed by Robert Boden 


Alpine plants have a fascina- 
- tion for many people, and | 
- Australian gardeners interested 
in this group, or who are fortu- 
- nate to have the conditions to - 
- grow them, will enjoy this : 
- book, written as a companion 
volume to the author’s The : 
- Cultivation of New Zealana’s 
' Trees and Shrubs. 
eases, in particular, has been | 


Lawrie Metcalf started grow- 


aspects, including propagation, 


GARDEN 


walls and beside water. Plant 
problems including pests and 
diseases and their control are 
discussed. 

Part 2 is a ‘Descriptive List of 
Genera and Species’, but the 
word ‘list’ is possibly mislead- 
ing as it is far more than this. 
Botanical keys to some of the 
larger genera are included 
because the author intends the 


: _ book to be used by profession- 
- 1983 soft cover edition for the 
_ 1994 model. 


als and amateurs alike. For 


: those who find keys intimidat- 
- ing he has ‘endeavoured to 
~ describe the main characters of 
- each plants in easily under- 
: stood terms so that it should be 


possible to recognise them’, 

A glossary is provided and 
there are many fine line draw- 
ings as well as clear colour 
photographs showing plant 
form, foliage and flower. It is 
useful to have these illustra- 
tions and photographs listed 
alphabetically in the front of 
the book as well as including 
then in the index. 

An appendix provides a brief 


but interesting history of New 
. ing ferns as a teenager and : 
freely admits that alpine plants — 
- and ferns remain his first love 
- among the New Zealand flora. | 
_ This interest is reflected in the © 
" range of species covered - 14 | 
~ genera and over 360 species of 
- New Zealand herbaceous | 
plants, ferns, grasses and grass- 
: like plants and small shrubs 
. suitable for the rock garden, 
_ Part 1 covers horticultural - 


Zealand's plant explorers and 
gardeners. One name well 
known to Australians is that of 


‘ John Carne Bidwill, the first 


European to climb to the sum- 
mit of Ngauruhoe, and consid- 
ered by Metcalf to be the first 
botanist to collect seeds and 


_ plants of New Zealand's alpine 
flora. 


Endpapers to the book con- 
tain useful maps of the North 


- and South Islands and Stewart 
design and management of | 
' alpine and shade houses, and 
- scree and moraine gardens. It _ 
- also includes a section on 
‘Plants and Places’ which lists 
species suitable for particular 
- sites such as seaside gardens, 


' swap my slightly dog-eared © shade and under trees, on | 


Island. The intriguing mix of 
English and Maori names is 
itself an inducement to visit or 
revisit New Zealand, whose 
flora is as alluring to most 
Australians as the beautiful but 


' elusive Dame Kiri Te Kanawa. 
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CLIMBING AND 
RAMBLING ROSES 


by Sally Allison; published by 
Moa Beckett 
reviewed by Peter Cox 


favourites of many commercial 


tose growers because they can 
be very difficult to control in | 
the field and can be treacher- | 


Ous to dig. So we are accus- 
tomed to seeing mainly bush 


author so well describes and 
illustrates, the climbers and 


bare, 


This book describes around 
200 varieties of climbers and | 
ramblers, and there is a com- 
prehensive selection of beauti- ; 
ful photographs by the author. 
Roses are shown in many 
Instances growing together and 
With other climbing plants, in 
Such a way as to bring new 
ideas to keen gardeners who 
are continuously looking for 
' flower colours differ from those 


New and striking features. 


SUMMER 


While the book describes 


- more varieties of climbing rose 
_ than you can ever hope to find 
: in an Australian nursery, there 
- are many more that do not | 
: receive a mention. As an exam- 
- ple, the author describes three 
: of Alister Clark’s climbers — 
- ‘Black Boy’, ‘Lorraine Lee’ and 
- ‘Nancy Hayward’, although 
_ there are 27 of his climbers and 
- ramblers grown and sold - 


- today. Incidentally, the author _ BULBS FOR GARDENERS 


' has knighted our most famous | AND COLLECTORS 
_ rose breeder and calls him 
: ‘Sir’ Alister Clark in all the 
references. 

That third dimension in the | 
garden, the part that interrupts 
the skyscape, receives more | 
than good coverage in this | 
beautiful book by Sally Allison, 
who is amongst other things - 
President of Heritage Roses in 
New Zealand. Climbing and | 
rambling roses are not the | 


New Zealand. 


It should be noted that | 
- Christchurch, where Sally 
Allison has her garden, is | 
around latitude 44 degrees | 
south, whereas Sydney is | 
- around 33 degrees south (some 
- 1,200 km relative distance and 
Toses in garden centres and | 
nurseries, although, as the | 
as flowering there in summer 
' will flower here in spring and 
ramblers can provide so much 
to a garden that without them | 
the garden can appear very | 


further than Sydney to Hobart). 
So some of the roses described 


often repeat in autumn. 
There is one furfy repeated 
in this book that should be laid 


- to rest, that R. gigantea is 
seemingly lost, as I have a : 
plant of it growing in my gar- 


den. The original reference to 


this ‘loss’ is that the R. gigantea 


seedling from which Alister 


Clark bred many of his - 
climbers is no longer to be | 
- each genus is, however, rather 
_ arbitrary. Bulbous irises, for 
- example, rate no more than a 
_ page and a half, rather less 
~ than Moraea and only half as 


found at his old home, 

Glenara, near Bulla in Victoria. 
The colour photographs are 

excellent, although some of the 
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that I know. The drawings by 
' John Hall add some humour to | 
- the book as well as being © 
: informative, 


_ by Jack Hobbs and Terry 

- Hatch; published by 

- Florilegium Press; rrp $45.00 
Some roses described in this: 

book are not grown commer- 

cially in Australia and may | 

never have crossed the Tasman 

— for the same reason, no | 

doubt, that so many Alister 

Clark roses are not grown in | 


reviewed by Tim North 


much as Lachenalia and 
Calochortus. But, this small 
quibble apart, this is an excel- 


: lent reference book and I can- 
Highly recommended to all 
' keen gardeners. It is to be | 
~ hoped that it will not be too | THE SMART GARDENER’S 
' many years before someone _ GUIDE TO THE COMMON 
_ produces a similar book on the - NAMES OF PLANTS 
' climbing and rambling roses | 


- grown in Australia today. 


not fault the colour photos. 


edit by Michele Adler; pub- 


- ished by Adler Horticultural, 
- 46 Foley St, Kew, 3101, 1994; 
- rp $19.95 incl p/p 


reviewed by Tim North 
The motivation for this book, 


: the editor tells us, came from 
- Leichardt’s ‘Raspberry Jam 
: Tree’. What was it? The answer 
is still unknown but it makes a 
' good enough subject for some 
~ cursory delving into literature. I 
am not sure whether Michele 
_ Adler recognised the extent of 
: her task when she was lured 
_ by the Raspberry Jam Tree into 
' compiling an index of plant 
~ common names. No such index 
' is ever likely to be complete, 
_ since common names can vary 
: from one district to another 
- and new ones are coined, or 
Apart from James Hitch- | 
- mough’s Garden Bulbs pub- 
- lished in 1992, we have been 
- starved of books on bulbs for 
© Southern Hemisphere condi- - 
- tions. This new book, by the | 
- present Curator of Auckland | 
- Regional Botanic Gardens and 
~ an Auckland nurseryman who | 
specialises in bulbs, is therefore 
welcome. While Hitchmough’s - 
' book may be stronger on the | 
cultivation of bulbs this one 
- describes more genera and is | 
rather better illustrated. The | 
amount of space allotted to : 
_ by TR. Garnett; published by 
: Hill of Content; rrp $29.95 


used to describe different 
plants from the original, all the 
time. Granny’s Bonnets is one 
example; for centuries it has 
been applied to Aquilegia but 
now someone seems to have 
purloined it for a totally unre- 
lated South American plant, 
Angelonia salicarifolia. But, all 
in all, this is a very creditable 
effort; just how useful it will 
be, I think time must tell. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A 
GARDENER AND THE 
MAKING OF ST ERTH 


reviewed by Sacha Stevens 
I read this slender book with 


- delight. Tom Garnett’s young 


days in England were early : 
and absorbed : 
: drawings by William Beasley. 
lived, at various times, close to | 
great gardeners like Gertrude 
Jekyll, and great gardens like : 
Biddulph Grange. These were — 
followed by university life at 
Cambridge and holidays in 
Wales, and eventually to his ° 
first garden, a window box : 


influences 
unconsciously since the family 


behind Westminster Abbey, 


Penelope, settled there. 


St Erth is situated in an old 
mining area. There were few - 
trees, but four were contempo- : 
rary with the house, 100 years 
or so old. The story unfolds as : 
the Garnetts learn about water ° 
and often about the lack of it : 
and the various microclimates 
that existed within the garden. : 
Tom never lacked the courage - 
to move or remove plants : 
which were unsuccessful, and 
does not hesitate to dispel some : 
- name. 
shrubs, bulbs and florists flow- : 
ers are included so the con- 
tents yield a wealth of informa- 
: tion. 

While this book brings joy | 
and inspiration it also contains : 
much gardening wisdom. In his | 


old Oz gardening furphies. 


As the garden has grown, so 
has its reputation and now 


more than 12,000 people visit 
annually; it is open every day. 


easy to read and is illustrated 


12 


with eight colour photographs 


and various black and white 


PLANTS LISTED IN 
NURSERY CATALOGUES 
IN VICTORIA, 
1855-1889 

by Margaret Brookes and 
Richard Barley; published by 
Ornamental Plants Collection 


- Association Inc, c/- Royal 
After war service in India he : 
married in England, then fol- 
lowed an appointment as a | 
master at Marlborough College, 
where he inherited a spacious - 
garden but little time for gar- : 
dening. The Garnetts then | 
came to Australia, where their 
first garden was at Corio Bay. | 
St Erth, an hour’s drive north, : 
was purchased in 1967, and six - 
years later, taking early retire- 
ment, Tom and his wife, 
: needed publication and very 


Botanic Gardens Melbourne; 
rrp $24.00 
reviewed by Noel Lothian 


Every now and then an out- ; 
standing and badly needed - 


book is produced. Australian 
gardeners have been fortunate 
because in recent times two 
such books have been pub- 
lished. First, there was The 
Australian Plant Finder, and 
now this title. 

This is a most useful and 


timely, because of the increas- 
ing interest in cottage gardens, 


copy. 

It is a typed and photo- 
copied manuscript, but well 
and clearly presented. It covers 


the original name of the plant | 
but also gives the latest valid 
: photographs, of Pyramid Hill in; 


Ornamental trees, 


Genera which were impor- 


tant to gardeners during this 


: period are well represented. It | 


title, Tom Garnett pays tribute | may come as a surprise to note 


to the late Russell Page, and © the extensive lists of cultivars 


uses pertinent quotations as : then in existence — azaleas 


chapter headings. The book is around 360, camellias 600, eric- - cal, edaphic, climatological, | 


' as 130, dahlias 450, fuchsias botanical, environmental — as | 
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540, pelargoniums 960, thodo- 
: dendrons 540 and roses 1,380 : 
as well as hundreds of different 
: conifers. 
When we check the lists of | 
: the so called florists flowers, | 
- the extent and numbers of the 
: varieties are astonishing; | 
- anemones 60, begonias 180, 
' bouvardias 60, chrysanthe- 
- mums 
_ dianthus 400, gladiolus 420, 
: gloxinias 100, peonies 140, : 
/ ranunculus 150, together with a 
' great muster of fern genera and 


420, coleus 


their cultivars. 
This publication may put 


HISTORY 


Time begins with two telling 


north-west Australia and the 
Pyramid of Gizeh — not gar- 
dens in the conventional sense 


_ at all. And George Seddon’s 
: address at the inaugural meet- 


ing of the Australian Garden 


GARDEN 


well as temporal. This is what 
he has done with the Snowy 
River in eastern Australia. This 


: is nota book about a garden in 


any narrow sense, though it 
uses a method which could be 
applied to a great garden and 
has been used in part by Lionel 
Gilbert in his account of 


_ Sydney's Botanic Gardens. 
120, | 


The Snowy has been the 


_ source of two powerful Austral- 


ian myths — that of the intrepid 
horseman who rode the moun- 
tain sides and that of the engi- 


- neering feat which was to divert 
- towards the west, where they 
- some reality into the many arti- 
- cles, pamphlets and even | 
_ books purporting to describe 
- the contents of ‘cottage’ gar- 
_ dens, which at times appear to 
' be more the figurations of the 
_ writer’s imagination than reali- 
- ty. A most valuable document 
_ and one that will be well used 
- and consulted when checking 
- plant arrivals. 

garden history and the dates 

when plants were introduced | IN SEARCH OF THE 
into our gardens. Anyone inter: | SNOWY; AN 
ested in these subjects could | ENVIRONMENTAL 
do no better than obtain a | 
_ by George Seddon; published 
© by Allen and Unwin 1994; 

mp $34.95 

: reviewed by T.R. Garnett 
- The Oldhams’ Gardens in | 


would make the desert bloom, 
the supposedly wasted waters 
of a river fiercely flowing into 
Bass Strait. George Seddon 
shows that, as with all myths, 


: these two are based on some- 


thing other than literal truth. 
In fact the catchment of the 
Snowy contains country that 


: approaches true wilderness as 
- nearly as any in south-eastern 
- Australia. The ‘search’ of the 
' title is no figure of speech. 
- Some of those who had lived 
' all their lives above the great 
- loop which sweeps eastwards 
- (the river boxes the compass in 
" its course) had never visited 
- the spectacular falls which in 
- wet weather roared down the 


gorge a few miles from their 


: home. 


The Foreword is written by 


- Robin Williams, one of the 
_ migrants attracted to work for 
: the Snowy Mountain Authority 
- ona scheme of doubtful legali- 
' ty, whose boss built it up into 
- what would now be called an 
: History Society reminded us 
- that historic gardens must - 
~ never be looked at in isolation 
_ but in their context — sociologi- 


‘icon’ by retaining public rela- 


: tions in his own hands. 


George Seddon has himself 
canoed down part of the river 
which clearly, like La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci, ‘hath him in 
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thrall’. How different history 
would have been if our Federal: 


Capital had been, as once 


the Molonglo! 


later timber cutting on the veg- 
etation (some of which exhibits 


Mallee adjacent to rainforest), 


tence of the pioneer European 


lower river flats, the changes 


these are only some of the top- 


an exemplar of what is meant 
by ‘environmental history’. 


THE ART OF BOTANICAL 
ILLUSTRATION 

by Wilfrid Blunt and William 
T. Stearn; revised edition 
Published by the Antique 
Collectors Club, 1994; 

tp $90.00 

reviewed by Brian Morley 


Adelaide Gourmet 
teminds me of Bewleys Coffee 


SUMMER 


to employ the technical know- 


how of a specialist botanical 


: biographer/bibliographer, 
intended, on the upper waters 
of the Snowy rather than by : 


William T. Stearn. 
In an introduction to this 


? new edition of the book 

Geology, the occupation by 
aborigines and the effects of : 
their burning practices and of | 
- 1950; it is clear that his contri- 
: bution to the book at that time 
surprising reminders of the | 


Professor Stearn explains the 
interesting background to pub- 
lication of the first edition in 


was not insignificant. Forty 


years later and with Blunt not 
the excavation of the Buchan | 
caves, the history and persis-_ : 


living to see the result (he died 
in 1987) Stearn has virtually 


"written a new book. 
families, floods and the decline 
of vegetable growing on the - 


of colour plates, many more 


: black and white plates, innu- 
wrought by the substitution of 
wheeled for horse transport, 


merable footnotes relevant to 
the original text and a new 


' chapter on late 20th century 
ics touched on - the author | 
would disclaim the word ‘cov- 
ered’ - in a wholly fascinating 
book which will certainly | 
encourage others to take up 
the ‘search’ and which provides. : 


botanical artists. Stearn has had 
an influential role in helping 
create the current large number 
of botanical artists at work 


page of a letter from Jaquin to 


botanical illustration since 
1950, and a source list of all 
colour plates; the index has 
been substantially augmented. 
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Professor Stearn in his intro- 
© duction admits with customary = 
- candour that inclusion of artists 
- has been ‘reluctantly and some- | 
"times invidiously selective’. - 
' Thus there are significant omis- 
- sions of artists listed for : 
' Australasia, although Paul 
_ Jones’ Swainsonia formosa is 
' used on the frontispiece, the 
- flowers suspended in an almost 
: sinister surrealist void reminis- : 
~ cent of a Joan Miro. There is 
' no reference to pioneering | 
artists such as Rosa Fiveash, 
- Alison Ashby and others. 
There is double the number 


more eloquently. Plate 51 of a. THE COMPLETE 
: LANDSCAPE DESIGNS 


- Dryander with colour sketches | AND GARDENS OF 


House in Dublin and a time 
When | had just acquired a | 
Copy of Blunt’s The Art of © 
Botanical Illustration. Like 
Ditters products and the 
Bewleys Coffee House experi- 
ence, Blunt’s 1950 work was an 
nstant classic, being well writ- 
ten by an admitted generalist 
aesthete having the good sense 


of plants, or Plate 111 of | GEOFFREY JELLICOE 


Campanula latifolia by : 
Raymond Booth are typical. : by Thames & Hudson, 1994; 


New appendices provide addi- rrp $118.00 


tional references to books on reviewed by John Patrick 


British plants, publications on 


by Michael Spons; published 


Geoffrey Jellicoe’s extraordi- 


conjunction ‘with Michael 
Spons in this splendid publica- 


- tion, a fitting tribute to such a 


significant career. Reading this 
book one is taken by the scope 
of Jellicoe’s practice. A pioneer 
in the study of garden history, 


: he was one of Britain’s earliest 


workers in the field of industri- 


_ al landscapes, and in the ‘30s 


designed some of Britain’s out- 
standing buildings of the mod- 
ern period. More recently his 
international work has involved 
him in the preparation of major 


- plans in Italy, USA and Britain. 
However, Professor Stearn 
- has more than rejuvenated : 
- Wilfrid Blunt’s classic; it is 
' almost a new book rather like = 
"his treatment of ‘Lilies of the 
World’ in 1950. Even if you = er pieces of work; although 
~ own a copy of the first edition - 
- be sure to buy the beautiful 
_ new edition; it is a splendid | 
: and timeless work. 
through his articles and books 
- on the subject, and not least 
_ through that of Wilfrid Blunt’s 
' book. 
This new edition of 368 | 
: pages has a quarto format, not 
~ octavo like the first edition. 
_ The colour printing is better, © 
- but many of the original illus- 
' trations are also retained to : 
- conserve the character of thé » 
- original book. The large format 
allows colour plates to speak 
Eating a slice of Ditters of | 
Cake | 


It is fitting that this significant 
survey of his work should have 


: been completed. 


Clearly, Jellicoe has never 
rejected commissions for small- 


many of the gardens he has 
created have been for large 
properties, for example Sutton 


: Place in Surrey (1980-86), he 
» has also completed numerous 
- smaller gardens. His training as 
an architect dominates his atti- 
: tudes as a designer, but this 
- results in the preparation of 
' enormously strong designs. 
| The greatest value of this book 
- to me lies in the reproduction 
- of many of his sheets of draw- 
~ ings. Combined with the pho- 
- tographs of the site and the 
- brief analytical writings of 
' Spons and Jellicoe himself, 
: they offer an excellent oppor- 
' tunity for the reader to analyse 
' and gain a fuller appreciation 
Of Jellicoe’s work. 


Currently many of Jellicoe’s 


- earlier writings are being 
- republished. While one would 
: need to be a great Jellicoe 
; enthusiast to purchase all these 
_ nary career spans the greater 
_ part of the 20th century. Now 
- in the ninth decade of his life of his career, It is a handsome 
~ he has reviewed his career in 


titles, acquiring this single work 


_ will provide an effective survey 


tribute indeed. 


Dear Tim, 

The parentage of the Multiflora Belladonnas has long been subject” 
for animated and decidedly circuitous debate among bulb buffs so I 
am sure that we are all grateful to Les Hannibal for opening new | 
avenues (Australian Garden Journal, Vol 14, No 1). His conviction 
that Cybistetes longifolia is the mystery parent is based on years of - 
experience, research and deductive reasoning. However, as an: 


incorrigible Doubting Thomas, I am not yet fully persuaded that I 
should relabel my plants as x Amaristetes. 

I shall not elaborate here on the reasons for my reservations — 
regarding these Mr Hannibal and I have conducted a most enjoyable 
sparring match through personal correspondence. What would 
please both camps would be the participation of other enthusiasts in 


ing of a primary hybrid from known parents. 


If anyone growing Amaryllis belladonna (wild forms), 
Ammocbaris spp, Brunsvigia spp or Cybistetes longifolia is interested 


in participating or helping I would be delighted to hear from them. 
The Multiflora debate has been most enjoyable but after 100 years 


should give us the answer in about ten. 

Yours sincerely, Bruce J. Knight, The Botanist Nursery, 16 Victor 
Close, Green Point, NSW 2251. 
Editor’s note: 
Mr Hannibal's article in our Winter issue this year certainly produced some ‘animat- 
ed and circuitous debate’, including two lengthy responses from Mr Hannibal him- 
self. Much of this is of a rather technical nature and probably only of real interest to 
‘bulb buffs’. However, if any reader would like a copy of the complete correspon- 
dence to date and likes to send $3 to cover the cost of photocopying and postage, I 
will be pleased to send it. 


Dear Tim, 

I found most interesting the article in the Spring issue of the 
Journal on Tasmanian daffodil breeders, with its superb pho- 
tographs, and I would like to make one or two comments. 

There was another Tasmanian besides C.E. Radcliff who was 


Bagdad whose son, Stephen, started (according to the International 
Daffodil Checklist) registering an enormous number of cultivars after 


tle arguments about correct nomenclature, had j 
of the named varieties held by Peter Barr. 
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There can be endless (and inconclusive) arguments about what 


~ constitutes ‘the first true pink’ daffodil, but the 1915 Daffodil Year 
- Book illustrates ‘Pink ‘Un’, bred at Camperdown, Victoria by Alister 
© Clark’s friend and rival Leonard Buckland. It was ‘Pink Un’ which 
- Radcliff used as one of the parents of ‘Pink o'Dawn’. Even Alister 
_ forgot ‘Pink ‘Un’, because in a lecture reported in The Australian 
- Garden Lover of 1st October 1942, he said ‘After 21 years (ie in 


1918; he had begun breeding in 1897) my first pink came in a batch 


_ of seedlings from ‘Weardale Perfection’. This flower I named ‘First 


Blush’ and had not, and have not, heard of any pink narcissus that 


: was then in existence.’ 


The so-called The Alister Clark and Other Old Australian Daffodil 
Group (what a name!) meets once a year in Victoria. We have been 


trying (so far without success) to obtain bulbs bred by Radcliff and 
_ Bisdee. If Geoff Temple-Smith or any other Tasmanian can put us 
- on the right track we shall be most grateful. We have named speci- 
- mens from Victorian breeders including some bred by Mrs Eve 
Murray, who was taught to hybridise by Alister himself, and whose 
' garden adorns the front cover of the Spring issue. 

providing the ultimate proof of a very credible theory, ie the breed- 


Yours sincerely, 7.R. Garnett, Garden of St Erth, Blackwood, Vic. 


Dear Tim and Keva, 
Just a note to let you know that a major public garden which 


_ Imperial Gardens Landscape has been working on for some time 
_ has been officially opened. 
is becoming a little tired. A planned, concerted, recorded effort 


On a beautiful spring morning, Sunday 3rd September, I had the 


_ privilege of attending the opening of the new public Japanese 
_ Garden at Caroline Bay, East Gosford. Set next to the bay, the land 
_ that was once a sewage works has been transformed into a garden 
of lakes, pond, waterfall, teahouse, pavilion and traditional raked 
_ stone garden. Although still very young, the garden only being com- 
- pleted this year, the buildings and layout of the garden embraces 
_ many Japanese garden symbolic themes and traditional elements to 
-_ interest the garden enthusiast. ’ 


At the official opening of the Gosford City Arts Centre, adjacent to 


the garden, speeches were presented by the Hon Frank Walker, QC, 
MP (Federal Minister), the Hon Chris Hartcher, MP (State Member), 
- Gosford City Mayor Dirk O'Connor, Mr Keith Dedden (General 
. Manager, Gosford City Council), Mr Keiichi Nakazato (Mayor of 
_ Edogawa, Gosford’s Sister City)) and Mr Katayama (Chairman of 
: Edogawa Council). 

breeding daffodils before the first World War. This was RJ. Bisdee of 


I had the privilege of meeting and talking to Mr Nakazato while 


- watching a display of traditional Japanese dancing held on the Koi 
- Pavilion leading out over the lake. Mr Nakazato has been Mayor of 
1935. It was the older Bisdee who wrote the accounts of Tasmanian 


affairs for the Daffodil Year Book, which appeared in Britain for the personal quest has been to bring gardens and culture to this very 


first time in 1913. Like Radcliff, he was a close friend and correspon- — industrial area. The garden was entirely funded by a gift from 


dent of Alister Clark of Glenara, who shared with the Tasmanians Edogawa Council, extending Mr Nakazato’s wish to let gardens 


the daffodil bulbs bought at the sale of George Titheradge, an —_ bring our two cultures closer together. 


English Shakespearean actor living in Victoria, who, in order to set- 


mported every one 


Edogawa, a northern suburb of Tokyo, for over 20 years and his 


continued on page 23 
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Uncommon 


IT IS VERY EASY TO GO ON GROW- 
ING THE SAME OLD CABBAGES, 
LETTUCES AND BEANS FROM 
ONE YEAR TO THE NEXT. 


TOO EASY. 


THERE ARE PLENTY OF USE- 
FUL BUT LESS COMMONLY 
GROWN PLANTS. TRY GROW- 
ING A COUPLE EVERY YEAR, IT’S 
FUN AND YOU JUST MAY DISCOVER 
SOMETHING YOU CAN’T LIVE WITHOUT! 


: wel is 


ga nc 


ASIAN VEGETABLES 


Many Asian vegetables are now available as seed. Chinese cabbage 
is too well known to be listed and should be part of every veg- 
etable garden. 

Most Asian vegetables are sown in situ, and are fast growing; the 
emphasis is on flowerhead, leaf or stalk rather than on hearting up. 
Flavours can be interesting, often tangy or fragrant. Try a few at a 
time and keep a record of those you want to continue growing. I 
think that often the same seed is offered under different names, so 


be prepared for a bit of confusion. 


for uncommon 
gardeners 
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* Chinese Bitter Gourd is a vigorous vine which likes the tropics 


and grows a green, warty, slightly bitter fruit. 
* Chinese Celery is easy to grow, fast and aromatic. 


* Chinese Chives are easy to grow and have a mild garlic flavour. 


* Chinese Parsley is also easy to grow and has tasty leaves. Mature 


seeds can be used as a spice. 
¢ Daikon, giant Japanese radish, has both red and white forms. 


* Garlan Chrysanthemum has aromatic edible leaves and likes a 
cool climate. Quite pretty. 


° Japanese Mustard or Spinach Mustard is hardy and can be sown : 


from spring through to late autumn. ° 


¢ Kankon likes tropical climates and the spear-shaped leaves are 


ready to use just 45 days after sowing. 


* Mizuna or Chinese Lettuce is fast growing with green, feathery 


leaves — a pretty plant. Mibuna has smooth-edged leaves. 


BRASSICAS 


Brassicas like heavy soils, lime and nitrogen. Excluding Asian vari- : 
eties they are normally sown in a seedbed and planted out at about 
six weeks old. They are susceptible to cabbage butterfly and moth 


larvae. 


* Collards are good in both hot and cold weather. Keep them 


growing well by mulching. 


* Kale or Borecole is similar to wild types. The leaves are curly : 
and dark green; only the tiniest will be suitable for salads, the 


larger ones are best cooked. 


* Mustard greens are fast growing and strong in flavour. Leaves are 


dark green and rich in vitamins and minerals. 


* Cucurbits need hot weather, plenty of water and warm soil for 
sowing. They are vines, some of which have been bred to a bush 
habit; the flowers and growing tips are normally edible and can: 
be added to vegetable and rice dishes, fried in batter or stir- : 


fried. 


* African Horned Melon is a small v 
The melons are spike 
They are similar to 
them in half and eat them with a spoon. 
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ine which is very free fruiting. 
y orange things and very expensive to buy. 
cucumbers but sweeter and juicier. I slice: 
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and sizes. They are easy to grow and the gourds are used in craft 
work for making things like bird houses and bowls. They are 
ornamental when simply cleaned and lacquered. 


2 * Loufas or luffas grow a gourd that can be dried and used as a 


sponge. They are very easy to grow and make a talking point. 


* Vegetable spaghetti is a type of marrow and not often grown. 
The fruit is boiled whole and the inside scooped out in strands 
that look but don’t taste like spaghetti. 


VARIOUS GREEN VEGETABLES 
' e Amaranthus comes in types that are used for their leaves and 


others that are used for their grain. Leaf amaranthus is also called 
Chinese Spinach or Tampala; it is a good source of greens during 
summer and easy to grow. Both leaves and stems can be eaten. 


Chicory has edible leaves. The roots of some types are dried and 
roasted as a coffee substitute. Whitloof chicory is grown for its 
large root which is dug up in autumn, trimmed and stored in 
damp sand or soil. The root will grow a tight, blanched head 
which is good in salads. 


Corn Salad is so called because it grows wild in cornfields in 
Britain. It doesn’t appreciate hot weather but can be grown in 
spring and autumn. The leaves are mild and I find it boring and 
the seedlings fiddly. 


Endive is related to chicory and may have come from Egypt. It is 
easy to grow and hardy. The outer leaves can be tied together 
above the head for partial blanching, or a large bucket, box or 
flower pot can be placed over the whole plant. It is prone to rot- 
ting so only blanch one or two plants at a time and eat them 
when they are ready. Slugs love endive! 


New Zealand Spinach is not a spinach at all but it does grow wild 
in New Zealand as well as Australia and other Pacific areas. I have 
found it at the beach, rambling over trees and grasses. It has grey- 
green, triangular and fleshy leaves, is frost tender but happy about 
hot summer weather. Leaves are rather fiddly to harvest and have 
their own flavour which you may or may not like. 


Nettles are widely regarded as a weed but I cultivate them 
because the leaves are rich in chlorophyll and iron. Interplant 
them among crops like potatoes, pumpkins, strawberries and 
tomatoes but watch out for the stinging when you are harvesting 
them! Cut off the tops with scissors and steam them — cooking 
destroys the stinging properties. I like to eat them with a little 
butter — they taste pleasantly crunchy, 


se . _ © Orach, also called Mountain Spinach, can be eaten raw or 
* Gourds are rampant vines with interesting fruit in many shapes : 


cooked. The plants are large and should be spaced 45cm apart. 
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Mulch around the plants but high nitrogen 
materials aren’t needed. 


LEGUMES 

° Asparagus Peas are neither peas nor 
asparagus. Plant them 30cm apart and let 
them sprawl over clean mulch such as hay. 
They produce a good crop of pods that 
should be picked before they are 3cm long 
or they become tough. Steam them lightly. 


Lentils have been cultivated for a long 
time. They grow on straggling vines and 
the pods each contain two seeds. They are 
hardy but not high yielding. Plant them in 
spring and let the pods dry before 
harvesting. 


Limas are a favourite American bean but 

used less in Australia, They are native to the tropics and are hard 
to grow in cooler climates. The beans are used green or dried 
but are always cooked. Sow them in warm soil and mulch when 
they are 8 to 10cm high. 


Pigeon Peas are good in the tropics. They probably come from 
Africa and have been cultivated for thousands of years. The 
pigeon pea is drought resistant and a long lived shrubby plant. 
Don't use high nitrogen materials but mulch lightly with grass, 
hay, weeds or wood chips. Harvest the peas in dry weather to 
avoid mould. The shrubs can be interplanted in an orchard and 
their nitrogen fixing capacity helps fruit trees. 


* Soybeans are common in America but rare in Australian gardens. 
They have been grown in Asia for millennia and supply diverse 
products like tofu and soy milk. Mulch heavily because they 
don’t compete well with weeds and like good soil moisture. The 
beans are either eaten green, cooked or dried on the bushes. 


_ ROOTS 


* Cassava is also called manioca or tapioca. This perennial, culti- 
vated by thick stem cuttings, gives an excellent return. It survives 
drought and can be grown from the sub-tropics to the tropics. 
Mulch plants with bulky materials like grass, hay, seaweed or 
wood wastes. Sweet cassava can be peeled and eaten raw, 
boiled or roasted but the leaves are also edible when cooked. 


¢ Day Lilies are not just pretty but also 
grow edible tubers about 1cm in diameter 
and 4 to 5cm long. Peel them and eat 
them raw or boiled. 


e Hamburg Parsley forms a parsnip-like 
root that is popular in Germany. Space 
seedlings 20cm apart in rows 30cm apart. 
Mulch heavily. Dig the roots as you want 
them and the leaves can be used as a 


Above: Cut tops off nettles, then steam 
them and eat them with a little butter. 


Left: Oxa is a little known South American 
plant with small pink tubers. 


(Author's photos) 


flavouring. Eat the roots raw, perhaps grated, or cooked, 


* Oka (Oxalis tuberosa) is a South American plant which comes to 
us via New Zealand. It is clover-like and grows little knobbly | 


pink tubers. Keep the plant mulched both for soil mois- 
ture and because pulling weeds 
can damage the root system. 
Tubers must be left out in the 
open for at least two days 


Habs, 


ety, fe 
ta ithiey! Hl 


after harvesting before they OTE Mares 
are roasted or baked. iS ee 
= =. iS 
SS 
° Peanuts are grown commer- SSS 


cially in northern Australia but can be 
grown elsewhere if huge crops are not expected. Shelled or 


unshelled seed can be sown 30 cm apart. They are pretty plants. 
When about 25cm high draw the soil up around them to help 
them form nuts. Gardeners in southern areas should try to devel- 
Op a strain that is accustomed to their climatic conditions. That 
way they may eventually get a decent crop. The nuts do taste 


like peas when they are raw. 


* Salsify is a biennial with a distinctive flavour earning it the name 


of Oyster Plant. The tops are grassy looking and the roots 15 to 


20cm long. 


* Scorzonera is also called Black Salsify, although its flavour is sim- 


: © Florence Fennel or Finocchio is a fennel that grows a swollen 
leaf base like a bulb. It tastes strongly of 
aniseed and our rabbits always smell like 
licorice after eating it! It makes an 
interesting change in salads. 

The leaves can also be used as 


: Oy Vig Ky 
| Kuli Wf. 


SER AOL, : 
= SN Yi yf; vs a flavouring. 
\z, eal ify Y YY, Ly LY 
ZZ LE: * Mushrooms are edible fungi 
is es and the bit we eat is the fruit- 
; . ES ing body. Spores can be 
cent HN Se bought and grown in a cool 
nis ee 
=== ——— area free from draughts, 
SSS but not in summer unless 


you can control the tem- 
perature. Professional growers 
make compost out of straw and poultry manure, but try any 
good, rich compost; put this into trays or boxes, or into open 
solid plastic bags, sow and keep cool and moist. Alternatively try 
self-sowing mushrooms into mulch in the garden by spreading 
mature mushrooms about. 


© Sunflowers are one of the largest daisies and are native to the 
Americas. They are easy to grow and can be interplanted with 
pumpkins so that they don't take up space. The seeds are deli- 
cious eaten raw or lightly roasted in a frying pan without oil. 
They are tedious to peel. 


ilar to that of a parsnip. It has black skinned, white fleshed roots: 


and the leaves can be used for salads. 


* Taro is a member of the arum family and a staple food in many 
countries. It needs a good moist soil that is very high in humus, 
and it takes seven months for the tubers to reach harvest size. 
Tubers have to be cooked to break down harmful substances 
and the young leaves and shoots can also be cooked and eaten. 


° Yams are propagated by bulbils that form on the vine. They need 
a hot, 12 month growing season. Plant them into warm soil, 
pulling mulch around them as they grow. Some yams produce 
their tubers above ground in leaf axils, others below ground. 


OTHER PLANTS 
* Buckwheat is a grain plant beloved in Eastern Europe. Unlike 


other Brains it is not a grass. It is a spindly attractive little plant 
which sheds its seed everywhere. Cooked and sweetened buck- 


Wheat makes a delicious breakfast and the plant is a soil 
improver. 


* Celeriac is also called turni 
The leaf stalks can be eate 
good cooked or raw, 


P-rooted celery and is a true celery. 
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- SOURCES 

| Seeds: 

- Diggers’ Seeds, 105 Latrobe Parade, Dromana, Vic 3936. 

- New Gippsland Seed Farm, PO Box 1, Silvan, Vic 3795. 

Erica Vale Australia, PO Box 50, Jannali, NSW 2226. 

_ Watkins Seeds Ltd, PO Box 468, New Plymouth, New Zealand. 
_ Seeds, non-hybrid: 

- Eden Seeds, The Finch Family, MS 316, Gympie, Qld 4570. 

- Phoenix Seeds, PO Box 9, Stanley, Tas 7331. 

- Seed Saver Exchange, RR3 Box 239, Deborah, IA 52101, USA. 

_ Seed Savers Network, PO Box 975, Byron Bay, NSW 2481. 

_ Seeds, tropical/sub-tropical: 

: Edwin L. Belen, km 73 Maharilika Highway, Alaminos, Laguna 
~ 4001, Phillipines. 

- Fruit Spirit Botanical Gardens, Dorroughby, NSW 2480. 

Plants, tropical: 

_ Ambarella Tropical Nursery, Box 912, Maroochydore, Qld 4558. 
: Exotic Groves, PO Box 125, Innisfail, Qld 4860. 

Honner’s Fruit and Nut Tree Nursery, Callaghan Road, Narangba, 
~ Qld 4504. 

: The Borneo Connection, PO El Arish, Qld 4955. 
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he Paeonia species have survived 

the rise and fall of countless civili- 

sations, empires and natural cata- 
strophes such as floods, droughts and 
earthquakes over thousands of years, each 
evolving different characteristics to suit its 
environment. From China, Russia, Asia 
Minor, Eurasia, the Himalayas and 
Mediterranean western Europe conquering 
armies, traders and explorers have tra- 
versed the high mountain passes and 
limestone scree hillsides, sparsely covered 


with scrub. Many species favour these — 


alpine regions but others are to be found 
in lightly wooded clearings where they get 
light shade for part of the day, eg P. emodi 
from Nepal. 

The Mediterranean area of ancient times 
was more wooded than now, but the 
indigenous species have either adapted 
over the centuries or have disappeared. On 
one particular island in the Mediterranean 


PART 1 - HERBACEOUS SP i 
BY JULIE ALLAN 


P. clusii is difficult to find due not to 
climatic change but to over-grazing by 
goats and residual spray damage. 

Changing climatic conditions have 
caused the various groups to adapt their 
colours, degree of hairiness of leaves, etc, 
in order to survive. Slowly, over long peri- 
ods of time, glaucous hairy leaves with 
varying density or length may develop if 
periodic drought conditions occur, while 
the type may grow in another area and 
remain unaltered if there has been no 
drastic climatic change. 

Infrequent rains and harsh conditions in 
the Caucasus Mountains have proved ideal 
for P. mlokosewitschii. The dark green 
leaves are glabrous above and glaucous 
below; on the undersides are very short 
curved hairs which enable the plant to 
absorb water from mountain dew more 
slowly than if the hairs were above. 

P. tennuifolia and P. emodi have deeply 
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dissected leaves needing protection from 
wind and burning sun. Hence P. emodi 
can be found in forest clearings as it 
requires part dappled shade. 

Many groups geographically overlap 
each other, especially in Eurasia, occasion- 
ally creating a natural hybrid. For example 
P. mlokosewitchii (commonly known as 
‘Molly the Witch’) and P. mascula or 
P. officinalis may possibly have been the 
parents of a form which has P. mlokose- 
witchii foliage but dusky pink flowers. 

Greek and Roman literature frequently 
referred to the medicinal qualities of the 
paeony root as well as mythologic stories. 
In early European times advice was given 
to would-be diggers of roots — ‘that they 
be dug on a dark and moonless night lest 
the woodpecker should pick the diggers’ 
eyes out’. The early Romans cultivated P. 
officinalis and wherever their conquering 
armies went, the paeony went with them. 
In Great Britain there are references in the 
carly literature to paeonies in herbal gar- 
dens. The petals were widely used for 
pot-pourri, mixed with perfumes and oils 
to freshen the rooms. Monastic seminaries 
and early manor houses carried on the 
tradition. 

P. lactiflora (syn P. albiflora) is endemic 
to China in both single and double forms, 
which were introduced to Europe about 
1776. This new plant stock enabled breed- 
€rs to cross European species, creating the 
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basis for modern hybridisation. The 
Chinese have long used lactiflora medici- 
nally, grinding the root into a powder. 

A double form of P. officinalis in red, 
pink and white was developed and 
known as rubra plena, rosea and alba 
plena respectively. European colonists to 
the temperate regions 
of the world such as 
USA and Australasia 
brought with them 
plants, seeds, bulbs 
and tubers as remind- 
ers of their homeland. 
Many old and neglect- 
ed gardens have hid- 
den treasures such as 
paeony clumps flower- 
ing, or more often just 
putting up leaves each 
year waiting for a car- 
ing gardener to clear 
the weeds and shade 
from around their 
roots. P. officinalis 
rubra and rosea plena 
are the commonly 
found forms in New 
Zealand are very easy 
to grow. 

In mid-western USA 
the early European set- 
tlers brought with 
them the double forms 
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of both P. officinalis and P. tennuifolia 
and I am told that some old grave sites 
and settlements still have the ‘wagon 
wheel’ paeony (P. fennuifolia) surviving in 
spite of the cold inhospitable conditions 
and years of neglect. 

In the cool temperate zones of Australia 
and New Zealand, where frosts of minus 
four to six degrees occur, herbaceous 
species can be grown provided considera- 
tion is given to the climatic area the partic- 
ular species originated in. The ideal would 
be to have the same average temperature, 
rainfall, sunshine hours and relative 
humidity of the country of origin; however 
generally a well drained open sunny site 
away from the drip line of trees and 
shrubs is a good guideline. If the drainage 
is poor a raised bed of well rotted old, 


Above, left: P. mlokosewitschii — a 
mature plant growing in a Christchurch 
garden 


Below: P. cambessedesii 
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loose compost with a pH of 6 to 6.5 will 
suffice. As paeonies generally are to be 
found in limestone areas covered with 
rock or scree, these conditions simulated 
in a garden would be ideal. Dolomite is 
beneficial if the soil is too acid. Large 
rocks, well positioned, can afford sun and 
wind burn protection if necessary. 
Another important requirement for suc- 
cessful flowering in general is to have suit- 
able spring conditions when the new fast 
growing stems carrying leaves and 
enclosed flower buds are most vulnerable 
to botrytis. This is a symptomatic disease 
that can be disastrous to paeonies. If the 
Weather is damp and drizzly with cool 
nights, or warm and humid, the leaves 
and flower buds may go slimy, blacken 
and wither away. In extreme conditions, if 
unchecked the infection may spread down 
to the base of the stem, requiring it to be 
Cut off below ground level. Prevention is 
by alternate fungicidal sprays at 10 to 14 
days intervals; to prevent resistance build- 
Ng up to a given fungicide frequent alter- 
nation is required. General plant hygiene 
logether with preventive spraying should 


: 


Righ t: P. mascula in Leo Fernig’s garden 
rance 


(Author's photos} 
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keep botrytis under control, but some- 
times atrocious unseasonal weather will 
not allow spraying to be carried out. 
Immediate removal of blackened leaves 
and stems to below ground level and 
burning the affected material is necessary. 

Species can be grown in pots but I have 
found that seed and plants go ahead more 
satisfactorily when sown and planted 
direct into prepared ground. But if the 
seed or plant is rare and I am fearful of 
mislaying it, the potted plant is buried up 
to the pot rim in a suitable position, 
marked with two permanent labels (one 


Left: P. emodi growing at 
Marsal Paeonies 


above and one below the potting mix). 
The latter serves as a good insurance if 
winds or cats disturb the other. Black 
polythene bags attract unwanted heat, 
especially in a mild winter and spring 
when paeony roots need a cool run. 
Mulches are undesirable due to the possi- 
bility of botrytis spores over-wintering. 
Planting a new root division in autumn 
will cause the least upset to the plant if 
division of an old plant is necessary. 
Replant in fresh soil with the new shoots 
or ‘eyes’ no more than 5cm below the sur- 
face; if planted too deep there will be no 
blooms. In warm districts the eyes are bet- 
ter nearer to the surface so that they get 
maximum chilling. 

The genus is a complex one, so I will 
only describe the main groups grown 
under New Zealand’s South Island condi- 
tions. Since the genus is indigenous only 
to the Northern Hemisphere our difficulty 
has always been to obtain genuine plants 
from the wild. Importation is difficult and 
expensive. Clean seed is permitted into 
the country so long as the package is 
clearly labelled but prior permission is 
advisable. Over the past 100 years the 
Alpine Societies have dispersed seed to 


their members; some seed has been col- 
lected in the wild but other has been 
sourced from botanic gardens or is of gar- 
den origin. Most of the cultivated forms 
from seed will have been open pollinated 
and will possibly be hybrids. The purist 
collector, conservationist and commercial 
breeder are therefore the people interest- 
ed in obtaining the natural type. 

About ten years ago an organisation 
called Species Paeonia International 
(SPIN) was convened by Leo Fernig of 
France with the aim of preserving and 
propagating species paeonies. Trevor 
Nottle is the link with the Southern 
Hemisphere, and the Network letters are 
distributed to members; these have con- 
tributed invaluable information, editorial 
comments and replies from members. 
Occasionally authenticated seed is distrib- 
uted, accompanied by data on origin and 
other relevant information. The aim is to 
have a world wide recorded resource, 
especially of the endangered groups. 
Future re-introduction to the original envi- 
ronment under protection would ensure 
survival of the type. 


PAEONIA SPECIES COMMONLY 
GROWN IN NEW ZEALAND 


Wittmaniana group 


P. mlokosewitchii: eastern and central 
Caucasus (woodland). 

Leaves broadly oblong or oval; 6.5 to 10 
cm long, 5 to 6 cm wide, dark green and 
glabrous above, glaucous and with sparse 
short curved hairs below. 

Flowers; petals slightly concave, single, 
pale cream to pale yellow, 8 to 12 cm 
diam. In NZ flowers appear early in 
October, last about one week depending 
on temperature. Seed set usually good but 
poor in a wet spring. Stamens 2.5 cm 
long, filaments and anthers yellow; carpels 
2 to 4, stigma light pink or yellow. 

Stems are glabrous, up to 1 m tall, A 
popular species which grows well on the 
Canterbury Plains, 

P. wittmanniana: north-western and 


south-western Russia down to the Caspian 
Sea. 
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Leaves; broadly elliptic to oblong-oval, 8 
to 17 cm long, 4.5 to 10 cm wide, 
glabrous and shiny green above, lighter 
green below, scattered hairs at tips. 
Flowers; petals concave and rounded, 
pale yellow, 6 cm across; flowers are bow] 
shaped 10 to 12 cm across; stamens 2 cm 
long with numerous red filaments up to 1 
cm long; anthers golden, 1 cm long; 
carpels 2 to 3, stigma crimson 3cm long 
follicles; stem length up to 1 m and 
glabrous. 


Russi group 


P. cambessedesii, Balearic Isles. 

Leaves are regularly positioned along 
the stem decreasing towards the apex, 7.5 
to 25 cm long; leaflets vary from elliptical, 
ovate or lanceolate, 4 to 10 cm long, 2 to 
5 cm wide; dark green and glabrous 
above with purple or pale green and pur- 
ple veins above and below, glabrous 
below. Stem length 30 to 45 cm, glabrous. 

Flowers; 6 to 10 cm across with broad, 
rounded, deep rose coloured petals; sta- 
mens 1 to 1.7 cm long with red filaments; 
anthers yellow to 4.5 cm long; carpels 5 
to 8, glabrous with purple follicles 6 cm 
long. 

Given good drainage a delightful plant 
but in a prolonged wet period can easily 
lose vigour and slowly die; dislikes root 
division. 

P. mascula, arietina and russi are a sub- 
species with many varietal forms generally 
of unproven origin. 


Peregrina group 


Sub-species are P. villosa, humilis and 
banatica. 

P. peregrina, the ‘Red Paeony of 
Constantinople’; Greek Islands of Ionia 
and Thassos, north-east and north Greece, 


- Balkans, Italy and Romania. 
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Leaves; deeply dissected, lobed or 
toothed, some are cut into 2 to 3 seg- 
ments, coarsely toothed at apex; main 
leaves 5 to 12 cm long, glossy green 
above, glaucous glabrous below; stems 
glabrous, 30 to 50 cm long. 

Roots are very slender at the neck, 
swollen’cylindrical tubers which are easily 
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damaged when lifting or dividing. 

Flowers; cup-shaped, 7 to 12 cm across, 
petals oval to oblong, deep pillar-box red, 
6 to 10 cm long; filaments pink or red, 
carpels 1 to 4, mostly 2; stigma with circu- 
lar basal area about 2 mm across. 

In Canterbury this eye-catching plant 
flowers near the end of October; in a hot 
season the flowers do not last long but if 
placed in several microclimates a longer 
season can be enjoyed. Sometimes slow to 
establish. 


Anomala group 


Sub-species are P, pamiroalaica and vati- 
eties intermedia and augustifolia. 

P. anomala: eastern Russia to central Asia 
from the Ural Mountains to Lake Baikal. 

Leaflets; pinnate with numerous narrow 
segments, some deeply lobed, generally 
oblong becoming slenderer at apex, up to 
9 cm long and 1.5 cm wide but sometimes 
shorter and narrower; dark green above 
with minute bristles, glabrous and glau- 
cous below; stems 50 cm tall and 
glabrous. 

Flowers; crimson, 7 to 9 cm long across; 
oval petals with undulated margins; sta- 
mens 1.5 cm long with yellow filaments 
and anthers; carpels 3 to 5, glabrous with 
follicles 1.7 cm long and 1.5 cm diam. 

An attractive plant. 

P. veitchii: China. 
P. v. woodwardii differs from the type in 
its smaller size, not exceeding 30 cm. 

Leaves; deeply dissected into 2 to 4 seg- 
ments which have deeply cut lobes, long 
and narrow to pointed apex, 5 to 14 cm; 
broad, dark green above with long bristly 
hairs on the midrib above and prominent 
long bristly hairs on the veins and midribs 
below; stem length 20 to 50 cm. 

Flowers; usually two or more to a stem, 
5.5 to 9 cm across, petals in various 
shades of magenta, 2.5 to 4.5 cm long, 1.5 
to 2.5 cm wide; stamens have pink fila- 
ments and yellow anthers, 1.2 to 1.7 cm 
long; carpels 2 to 4, follicles 1.5 cm long 
by 1.2 cm recurving when mature. 

A delightful plant if several are grouped 
together. 
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Obovata group 
P. obovata; Siberia, Manchuria, China and 
Japan, 1,000 to 1,500 m altitude. 

Leaves; usually broadly oval or oblong, 
dark green and glabrous above and glau- 
cous below, mostly 5 to 12 cm long, 3.5 to 
7 cm long; fruit leaves can be up to 14.5 
cm long and 8.5 cm wide; stems 40 to 60 
cm long, glabrous. 

Flowers; white to purple, 7 cm across, 
broadly oval; stamens 1.7 cm long with 
white or rose filaments and yellow 
anthers; carpels glabrous, 2 cm long and 
thin; stigma is conspicuous 5 mm across, 
follicles 3 to 3.5 cm long. 

This plant is in many New Zealand gar- 
dens, possibly of garden origin but usually 
not known by its correct name. The obo- 
vate form or var willmottiae may be in.NZ 
but a growing plant is unknown to me. 


Broteri group 


P. broteri, from central and southern Spain 
and Portugal. 

Leaves; terminal leaflets and sometimes 
laterals are deeply divided into 2 or 3 seg- 
ments; upper leaves not divided; segments 
elliptical, slim to apex, shiny green above, 
glaucous below; stems glabrous, 30 to 
40 cm long. 

Flowers; 8 to 10 cm across, petals 
broadly oval, rose coloured; stamens 2 to 
2.5 cm long with yellow filaments and sta- 
mens; carpels 2 to 4, follicles 3 to 4 cm 
long. 

This species grows well in central Otago 
and in warm, well drained areas of 
Canterbury. 


Lactiflora group 


P. lactiflora, P. lactiflora var trichocarpa: 
Occurs over a wide area of Siberia, 
Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, China, Tibet 
and Korea, in thickets at 2,500 to 3,000 m. 

Leaves; can be lobed, elliptic to lanceo- 
late, broader at the base, apex pointed; 
dark green and glabrous above except for 
minute hairs along the nerves, lighter 


Steen and glabrous or with short hairs — 


along the nerves below; stems 50 to 60 cm 
long, glabrous, light green flushed with 
ted, bearing two or more flowers. 
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Flowers; sweetly scented, 7 to 10 cm 
across; petals white, oval, 3 to 4.5 cm long 
and 2 to 3 cm wide; stamens about 1.5 cm 
long with yellow filaments and anthers; 
carpels 4 to 5, glabrous, stigma pink, folli- 
cles about 2 cm long. 

Hundreds of cultivars have been pro- 
duced from this species which revolu- 
tionised the European and American 
breeders’ base to develop the modern 
varieties, both single and double. 
P. |. var trichocarpa differs from the type 
in having hairy carpels, 40 to 70 cm stems 
and large double petals. 
P. emodi: northern provinces of India and 
Pakistan, Nepal. 

Leaves; dark green and glabrous above 


sometimes lighter green and glabrous © 


below; leaflets can be entire or deeply 
divided into two, or terminal leaflet can be 
in three segments; elliptic, narrow at base, 
pointed at apex, 12 to 17 cm long, 1.5 to 
5.5 cm wide. 


NANCY TICHBORNE’S 


FLOWERS 


In this, the third in a popular ongoing series 

| of calendars from The New Zealand Calendar 
Company, talented New Zealand artist Nancy 
Tichborne has painted flowers and gardens of 
all descriptions, including daylilies, cottage 
flowers, camellias, Iceland poppies, chrysanthe- 
mums, and of course old-fashioned roses. These 


beautiful calendars will delight and inspire all 


garden and art lovers. 
The size is 280mm x 355mm folded; the 
| plates are printed in special faderesistant ink to 


allow for future framing, and the cover is a 
heavy 300gsm glazed artboard, laminated. 
Calendars can be ordered direct from The 


New Zealand Calendar Company, RD2 
Akaroa, Banks Peninsula 8161, New Zealand 

| and will be sent either by air mail ($AU28) or 
by economy post international ($AU25). 
Cheques should be in Australian dollars or the 
equivalent in NZ dollars. 

(Nancy Tichborne’s new book, ‘Nancy 
Tichborne’s Flowers’, a collection of 60 of her 
best watercolour paintings of flowers, will be 
launched in Australia by Lothian Books in May). 


Flowers; 8 to 12 cm across, petals oval, 
white, 4.5 cm long, 2.4 cm wide; stamens 
1.5 to 2 cm long with yellow filaments 
and anthers; carpels 1, rarely 2, with yel- 
low hairs; follicles 2.5 cmlong.,. 

Pe. forma glabrata differs from the type 
only by having smooth and glabrous 
carpel(s). 

Roots are more stoloniferous than other 
species. In a lightly wooded clearing this 
species will happily romp and flower 
without becoming intrusive. 

For more information refer to F.C. 
Stern’s book on the Species Paeonia and 
W. Stearn’s Paeonies of Greece. For mem- 
bership of SPIN write to Trevor Nottle, 
Walnut Hill, 5 Walker St, Stirling, SA 5152. 
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LETTERS 
- continued from page 14 


In the Teahouse Riley Lee and Matthew 
Doyle played the shakuhachi (Japanese 
bamboo flute) and the didgeridoo, creating 
a beautiful, sorrowful melody that drifted 
through the garden. 

The magnificent koi carp were released 
into the lake during the opening ceremo- 
ny. This was attended by over 1,000 peo- 
ple and a quick glance at the visitors’ book 
showed overwhelming enjoyment and 
pleasure at the new garden. The Arts 
Centre contains fine examples of local arts 
and crafts and a lovely collection of 
Japanese artefacts donated by Edogawa. It 
was a thoroughly enjoyable day blessed by 
perfect weather. 

As the garden develops and matures I 
am sure the Gosford/Edogawa 
Commemorative Garden will be one of the 
finest examples of its type in Australia. 

Yours sincerely, Ken Lamb, Imperial 
Gardens Landscape Pty Ltd, Terrey Hills, 
NSW, 2084. 


Specimen of Welwitschia rowing in the Welwischia Plains about 45km east of 


wakopmund, Namibia. 


is specimen is estimated to be over 2,000 years old. In this 


case it is difficult to interpret the plant as having only two leaves because the base of 


the leaves is buried in the stem. 


Welwitschia — a genus of only one species 
named in honour of Friedrich Martin von 
Welwitsch (1806-1872), an Austrian medic 
and naturalist who is credited with bring- 
ing over 550 new African species into the 
scientific literature. 

mirabilis — “wonderful” or “extraordinary”, 
a fitting species name for a plant which 
can survive in such a hostile environment 
and which is so different from any other 
plant. 


elwitschia is a gymnosperm 
and hence related to cone 
bearing plants such as pines 
and cycads. However it is sufficiently dis- 
tinct from all other plants to warrant a 
family of its own. Recent work on gene 
sequences confirms that it is most closely 
related to two other gymnosperms, 
Ephedra (Mexican tea) and Gnetum 
(mostly tropical jungle climbers). All three 
genera are regarded as ‘advanced’, being 
more closely related to flowering plants 
than are other gymnosperms, 
The conspicuous feature of Welwitschia 
is the two strap-like leathery leaves grow- 
ing from opposite sides of the plant. 


pelo are sterile or infested by 


These leaves grow from the base (as do 
grass leaves) and the older parts of the 
leaves are torn into ribbons, sometimes 
giving the appearance of many long nar- 
row leaves. The main axis has a tap root 
like a giant carrot and may be 1.5m or 
more in length. The leaves are often over 
3m in length and on the basis of growth 
rates of 10-25mm per year recorded in 
nature, plants with exceptionally long 
leaves have living leaf material which may 
be over 70 years old. 

Welwitschia is restricted to the 
Namibian Desert region, in an area some 
1,000km long and 100km wide, stretching 
from southern Angola through Namibia 
in south-west Africa. In its natural 


At maturity the female cones 
produce up to 100 seeds but the 


ungi. Appropriate conditions for 
germination and establishment 
are rare, and the existence of 
groups of plants apparently of the 
same age is thought to reflect 
such chance conditions. 


ITSCHIA 


by Robert J. King 


environment the average annual rainfall is 
only about 20mm and the potential evapo- 
ration is about 200 times that amount. It is 
difficult to see how a plant with such large 
evergreen leaves can survive in such an 
environment since the leaves are not suc- 
culent and water storage is limited. Part of 
the answer is thought to lie in the root 
system which can tap water sources in the 
soil not available to other plants. Another 
way in which Welwitschia copes is 
through the efficient use of moisture in 
the air. The shores of Namibia, like those 
of Baja California, have cold ocean cur- 
rents and the thin shroud of fog on about 
100 days per year results in the equivalent 
of. 50mm of precipitation. In very severe 
drought the leaf can dry out completely, 
and may even be eaten by zebra and 
antelopes, but as long as the basal grow- 
ing point is not damaged the plant can 
survive. 


Associate Professor Robert J. King is a phycolo- 
gist and marine biologist. He is Head of the 
School of Biological Science at the University of 
New South Wales. 
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tree that I grew from seed and planted 14 years ago. 

Paradoxically, flowering occurred despite the failure of many 
‘reliable’ flame trees to flower last season, which followed a drier 
than average winter (rainfall only half that of the previous year). 
Many readers will already be aware of the reputation of this species 
for inconsistency in flowering. In my experience this reputation is 
largely undeserved. The crucial factor is water. A flame tree situated 
in a fairly open position and receiving adequate rainfall is likely to 
put on a good display about November. If the degree of exposure 


T his article was prompted by the first flowering of a flame : 


the exception rather than the rule, as most flame trees in suburban 
gardens receive enough shade to persuade them to keep some 
leaves and produce fewer flowers. 


THE NAME 

The Illawarra Flame Tree was described by Allan Cunningham in 
1826, following a three week collecting trip in the Illawarra. First 
named Sterculia acerifolia (Sterculiaceae) it was later placed in a 
new genus, Brachychiton, by Ferdinand von Mueller. Thus the 


‘Brachychiton’ (Greek neuter) means ‘short chain-mail’, and refers 


to the network of veins shown by the dry, woody fruit at maturity. 


: This follicle is shaped somewhat like an open boat, with two or 
_ three rows of seeds inside. The veins are best seen in old fruits 
_ shed from a parent tree and beginning to break down. The epithet 
- ‘acerifolium’ (Latin) refers to the maple-leaf shape of leaves from 
- both mature trees and young seedlings (up to about two years). 
: This simpler form is quite distinct from the ornately lobed leaves 
- produced by immature trees, and has been characteristic of some 
. members of the genus for approximately 50 million years (see plate 
- 343, p 220, of White, 1986). 

to the sun is sufficient, all the leaves will be shed beforehand, so: 

that the flowering tree appears totally red. This spectacular result is _ FLOWERS 

: Short stalks bearing two or three bell-like red flowers are grouped 
© together along inflorescences at the ends of branches. Despite a 
: superficial similarity, distinct male and female flowers are pro- 
_ duced. The female flower contains five central carpels fused just 
' below the stigmas, which adhere loosely to form a receptive ‘star’. 
: Potentially, all five carpels can be fertilised and become individual 
© fruits. The male flower has numerous functional anthers gathered 
- around a central column. At maturity this becomes coated with 
yellow pollen. 

botanical name, Brachychiton acerifolium, is entirely descriptive. 


The first flowers to open are female. Later, both male and female 


- open simultaneously. This flowering sequence appears to favour 


Illawarra 
flame tree 


by David Murray 


Right: 


flower 
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_ Left: 
Flame tree flowers 


Five fruits 
developing from 
a single female 


(Author's photos) 


fertilisation by pollen brought from a different tree, but it is an 
open question whether or not fertilisation can be effected by pollen 


from the same tree. Fruit development takes several months. As 
- The Illawarra Flame Tree occurs naturally in pockets of rainforest 
_ between the escarpment and the coastline in the Ilawarra. It can 
grow at least as far south as Melbourne (eg at the Zoo) and well 
- into Queensland. It will also flourish in Perth. 

The mature follicles remain attached to the tree and hold seeds for 


they mature, the green follicles turn brown, dry out and open along 
one seam. 


SEED DISPERSAL 


about a year. The ‘rows’ of seeds are actually held together through 
their outer coats, which are covered with irritating hairs. These 
coats are thin and readily broken. Seeds are shaken out by strong 
winds, or the activity of birds such as the pied currawong foraging 
for insects. Cockatoos are more destructive, severing fruit stalks 
then excavating fruits on the ground in order to eat the seeds. 


SEED GERMINATION 


There are no special requirements for germination. The seeds are 
large (about 1cm long and 0.7cm round) and initially surrounded 


age. The inner brown seed coat is much harder. On sectioning the 
seed is seen to contain endosperm storage tissue surrounding an 


dons absorb nutrients made available from the surrounding storage 
tissue (sugars, amino acids and minerals). The spent endosperm 
and seed coats are eventually shed, whereupon the cotyledons 


expand and turn fully green. If seeds are placed 2cm deep in any : 
reasonable soil and kept sufficiently moist seedlings should emerge 


within about three weeks. The endosperm has been found to 


exhibit a high protein content (17% by weight) about double that : 


of a typical Acacia seed. The other major reserve is starch, hence 


the seeds are nutritious and evidently not toxic to humans. They = 


were eaten by aborigines either raw or roasted, in the same fashion 
as seeds of the closely related kurrajong (B. populneum). 


LEAF TIERS 


This is pronounced as in ‘tie up’. Perhaps the most obvious insect | 


inhabitant of flame trees is the small green caterpillar that moves 
around the leaves in groups tying the edges together with strands 
of silk. The caterpillars remain on the inside of these sacs, eating all 


but the toughest parts of the leaf. When this food supply is , 


exhausted they move onto new leaves and repeat the procedure. 


Ultimately they pupate inside the remnants of their last meal, and 


after a few weeks emerge overnight as delicate yellow-orange 
moths with a few deep purple markings, 


The name of this insect is Sylepta clytusalis, commonly the 


Kurrajong leaf tier. It is Specific to members of Brachychiton, so it : 


will not eat anything else. Although its presence can be unsightly I 
do not remove it exce 


caterpillars will strip the 
cope, and most affected | 
ly has some essential p 
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pt from young trees, when the number of 
plant totally. Larger established trees can 
€aves are out of reach anyway. It obvious- 
lace in the scheme of things (€verything 
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; being food for something else) and the moth is very attractive. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Although a popular garden tree in Wollongong and Sydney, it is 


_ generally agreed that this species was absent from the Sydney 
- region at the time of its discovery by Allan Cunningham. It can 
therefore be regarded as a garden escape when seeds are dispersed 
_ from Sydney suburban gardens into adjacent bushland. However, 
- despite its inclusion in formal “weed” hit lists, the flame tree is not 
© particularly invasive and does not pose a serious problem. The 
- heavy seeds are usually not dispersed great distances from the par- 
: ent tree, and for most the ideal growing conditions will not eventu- 
- ate. Moreover the slow growing seedlings are easily removed by 
_ hand at stages up to several years old if they are not wanted. 

by a bright yellow outer coat, which dulls and wears off easily with 

: REFERENCES 

: Cribb, A.B. and Cribb, J.W. (1976); Wild Food in Australia (Fontana). 


: McMinn, W.G. (1970); Allan Cunningham - Botanist and Explorer (Melbourne 
embryo whose seed leaves (cotyledons) are central and flat, adapt- University a 8 and Explorer (Melbourne 
ed to conducting photosynthesis. Following germination the cotyle- _ Murray, D.R. and McGee, CM. ( 1986); Seed protein content of Australian species of 


: Acacia (Proceedings of the Linnean Society of NSW 108, 1870190. 
White, M.E. (1986); The Greening of Gondwana (Reed). 


Roses — Roses 


There are many roses in many different forms, to suit many 

different tastes — which roses do you prefer? 

* roses in the landscape 

* cut flowers for arrangements 

* cottage and historic gardens 

* the thrill of trying new roses 

* for fragrance, colour, foliage, hips 

* roses for tiny patio gardens to grand estates 

Our range of over 600 varieties contains roses for every place and 

purpose in the garden, including Australia’s widest range of old- 

world roses, collected over 30 years. 
Send for the 1995 Catalogue — packed with information yet 
easy to follow. Include 2 x 45¢ stamps and your 
mailing details. Roses sent throughout Australia as winter 
dormant plants — order early for the best selection. 
Further reading: The Ross Guide to Rose Growing 
$30 ($34 posted) also A Manual of Heritage Roses 
$14 ($16.50 posted) by Deane Ross 
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PO BOX 23 WILLUNGA SA 5172 
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@ NORTH LODGE SHOP 
Adelaide Botanic Garden 


Specialising in books for horticulturalists and garden lovers. 
New catalogue now available. 
Over 800 titles 
Gift vouchers 
Credit card and mail order service 
North Terrace, Adelaide SA 5000 
Telephone (08) 228 2345 


Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 

We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 30 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 
plants for gardens in the 1800s. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50 1971 


AUSTRAL 
WATERGARDENS 


Growers of a huge range of water lilies, 
water iris and pond plants. Send three stamps for 
our colour list and pond liner samples. 

Sole Agents for Sealepta EPDM Synthetic Rubber Pond 
Liner - for easy pond construction - $16 per sq metre. 
Country and interstate supplied. 

1295 Pacific Highway, Cowan 2081 
Phone (02) 985 7370 Fax (985 7024 


AMAROO WATER GARDENS 
PLANT NURSERY 


Specialists in aquatic plants 


for ponds, creeks, dams and aquariums. 
Open 
Friday to Sunday 
10a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Plus Public Holidays 
or By Appointment 


Bevan Road 
Hope Forest 
(via Willunga) 
(085) 56 7341 


Props: John Lodge, Richard Hill 
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‘i World renowned 
VA PRACTIC 


landscape designer, 
John Brookes is back to 
help you create your 
own garden design — 
with just a little help 
from the master himself! 


John Brookes is today’s 
most influential garden 
designer. His Garden 
Design Workbook is 
an easy-to-follow, step- 


AL STEP- 


\ 


- by-step guide to the 
= John Brookes method, 
| ~ : 
Saw featuring design 


ava © principles, practical 

3 skills and over 20 
original plans providing 
model solutions for 
gardens of all shapes, 
sizes and locations. 
Here, with the aid of 
special tracing-paper 
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oe 
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MELLO overlays, John Brookes 
ERX shows how to: 

- *assess your site 

_ *define your needs 


*visualise your ideas 

*complete a simple 
survey 

*develop successful 
designs 

: *master drafting skills 

_., *make scale plans 

*choose materials 
*draw a projection 

*plan your planting 


Amateur gardeners, 
professionals and 
students will all 
benefit from the 


rch = John Brookes 
one ae pet = Garden Design Workbook 
in this Workbook. > $29.95 hardback/spiral 


John Brookes Titatey| 
| Bese send me......Garden Design Workbook — $29.95 ‘ad poge 
ey | enclose a cheque to the value of $ Credit card 
| or please debit my full sddress 
—— Bankcard, Mastercard, Visa $ ___ please 
Lothian Books 
‘ » | Name 
| 11 Munro Street Address | 
| Port Melbourne Vic 3207 
Taphone (0) 645 14 ee | 
| Facsimile 03) 646 4882 Signature Expiry date — | 


PLANTS 


I'm going to start with an extraordinary assertion — plants are not 
essential in a garden pond! Quite a few natural waters have few 
visible plants in them, and many have none at all. It is the beauty 
of clear waters and reflected light which draws most people to 
water gardening, and excessive plant growth can actually reduce 
this effect. 

Plants aren’t the magical panacea which they are usually suggest- 
ed to be for the health of a pond, although they can improve water 
quality by acting as an attachment area for large numbers of those 
beneficial bacteria which cleanse water. They don’t “oxygenate” the : 
water either — this is a myth from the very dawn of water gardening 
around 100 years ago, and evidence has long been available that it 
is water circulation caused by wind which adds most of the oxygen 
found in water. However, plants do add a variety of habitats both 
above and below water which allow a much. richer and more 
diverse aquatic aici to ty, 


water plants, you will find that nearly all healthy stands of plants 
will reduce algae problems by a combination of shading and 
removal of dissolved nutrients. 


MICROSCOPIC LIFE 


Most microscopic and near-microscopic life-forms in the pond are 
invisible to anyone who doesn’t own a microscope; the most con- 


green. A moderate number of these will give a green tint to other- 
wise clear pond water, and this is usually a sign of good water 
quality. However, excessive green water blooms mean that you 
have too much nutrient leaching into the water which can come 
from submerged soils, wash in from outside the pond, or indicate 
excessive organic decay. Whatever the cause it must be identified 
as quickly as possible — the cure is almost always obvious once you 
have isolated the cause. 

Some smaller invertebrate animals (creatures without backbones, 
including insects, crustaceans and worms) can be seen without 
magnification although a hand lens or magnifying glass will help 
with identification. These feed mainly on the green water life- 
forms, and most are desirable pond residents. The small crus- 
taceans (which are related to shrimp, crab and crayfish) are particu- 
larly desirable especially to fishes, and their life-cycles are as inter- 


wrigglers which will soon turn into a plague of biting pests are eas- 
ily avoided by the introduction of just a few small fishes of any 
species. 


LARGER INVERTEBRATES 
Although larger invertebrates such as freshwater crayfishes can be 


why you are reading this article. However, many insects will arrive 
spontaneously including some which may be less than desirable. If 
you keep moderate numbers of any smaller fishes suited to the 
pond, it is unlikely that you will even notice the minor amounts of 
damage some insects can do because most will be eaten in their 
earliest stages of growth before they can cause significant harm. 


are a real pleasure to watch if there aren’t enough of them to dam- 
age plants. These rather droll grubs make a woven case to protect 
their tender and succulent bodies, covering this according to 


an excellent source of food for fishes! 
Carnivorous insects are potentiall 
although there are few fishes which 
these predators to exterminate the 
waterbeetle larvae, backswimmers, 
latter types bugs despite their nam: 


Y more serious in a pond, 
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© ecosystem, and prey mainly on tiny animals including fish fry. 
- However, in any pond of at least three of four square metres a fine 
' balance between fishes and their predators will be reached quite 
- quickly; in smaller ponds it is easy to net most predatory water 
- insects out. Water spiders are particularly decorative predators 
- which never become too abundant — they hunt their prey while 
skating across the water’s surface and can dive to surprising depths. 
spicuous ones are the single-celled creatures which turn water 


Mudeyes are my favourites of all the underwater carnivores, 


: despite the havoc they have occasionally wrought among some of 
' the rarer fishes I keep. These very efficient carnivores can empty a 
© pond of fish fry or tadpoles very quickly under some conditions. 
: However, don’t try to remove them unless excessive numbers 
appear to be present because they are the larvae of dragonflies. 
_ These remarkable insects were among the very first of all creatures 
_ on Earth which learned to fly. 


Indeed, dragonflies were such excellent fliers right from the start 


- that they haven't had to change their amazing hovering, gliding and 
- racing techniques in all of the 350 million years they have been 
- around, There will be no people of our species of any skin colour 
- left in another 350 million years, but it is almost certain that the 
- dragonflies will remain, and still virtually unchanged. Certainly, you 
- should keep the numbers of mudeyes low, but otherwise relax and 
' enjoy the dragonflies. There is no more beautiful sight on Earth. 

esting as those of any fish. Undesirable residents such as mosquito 


Few other invertebrates should be deliberately introduced to the 


- pond. Snails add variety but most are pests which will damage 
- aquatic plants if other foods run short. Sooner or later some will 
" appear in the form of eggs on water plants, and it is probably a 
- good idea to crush most that you see so that they don’t build up. 
~ On the other hand, freshwater shrimps must be deliberately intro- 
- duced and will blend perceptibly into almost every pond ecology. 
introduced into ponds, they are not highly recommended unless 
you wish to get rid of your aquatic plants in which case I wonder: 
~ In Australia, the only native amphibians are frogs. Newts, salaman- 
- ders and axolotls are occasionally available, but I have yet to see 
_ any of these survive more than a year of two in a garden situation. 
_ However frogs are as attractive residents of any garden pond as 
- you could hope for and offer a great variety of calls, behaviours, 
: sizes and shapes. 

Some such as Caddisfly larvae will persist in small numbers, and: 


FISHES AND AMPHIBIANS 


Many years ago a friend complained that he couldn’t sleep when 


- visiting me because of the deafening volume of frog calls from my 
many ponds and dams. Weeks later, I found myself unable to sleep 


- in his city flat because of the traffic which remained constant 


Species and availability with pieces of plant, pebbles, and even through the night! If you have enough pond space you can drown 


glass beads if this is all you wish to offer them. Other larvae such : out even the roar of traffic with breeding colonies of frogs and feel 


as the brilliant-scarlet blood worms turn into tiny flies. They aren’t = virtuous in doing so, as many including the bell frogs (Litoria) are 


Casy to watch in their pond-floor homes, and are mainly noted as , increasingly endangered. They will also help to keep numbers of 


: garden pests down, including slugs, snails, slaters and even some 


caterpillars if you don’t use poisonous sprays and keep the garden 


are So unintelligent as to allow moist so that the frogs can wander freely at night. 


m completely. Insects such as | 


and wa i : ; ; Pig Pee 
‘er scorpions (the two but the range available to gardeners in Australia is surprisingly 


es) add diversity to the pond 


Fishes would seem to be a more complex subject to deal with, 
small. Goldfish are most frequently introduced into ponds, but are 
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digging animals which will keep water cloudy all the time because 
of their constant dredging activities. Some selected forms show to | 
advantage in the turbid waters of their own making, but if you can’t 
remove every single one of their offspring regularly you may only | 


have the well-camouflaged wild-type fishes left after a few years. 


My favourite exotic fish for ponds is the non-native Whitecloud 
Mountain minnow (Tanichthys albonubes) which is offered in most 
aquarium shops. This small but showy and brilliantly striped : 
species rivals the tropical Neon and Cardinal tetras in colouration 
while it is young. The Australian equivalents are the Rainbowfishes 
(Melanotaenia) which are mostly tropical and subtropical, although 
one cold-tolerant species is found in Victoria. These brilliantly- : 
coloured but moderately shy fishes are best appreciated on sunny 
mornings when their colours can rival even those of tropical 


marine fishes. 


Gudgeons are another important group of pond fishes in this 
country, a diverse family which includes species which will do well 
almost from Tasmania to the tropics. For larger ponds and dams the: 
Carp gudgeons (Hypseleotris) are the best choice, and can be col- 
lected from local streams around most of mainland Australia. In | 
Tasmania, the Big-head gudgeon (Philypnodon) can be used 
instead. For colour and personality I prefer Mogurnda with their 
varied range of purple, red, blue, silver and black patterns. In: 
Australia these beautiful fishes are barely known, yet they are well- 
esteemed by aquarists overseas who describe them aptly as ‘Persian 


Carpet’. 


All ponds and dams will develop a natural balance if you are 
careful with the plants and animals you introduce yourself. Those: 
which arrive of their own accord may not all be completely desir- 
able, but will usually only be present in moderate numbers and: 
cause little harm overall. It is these unplanned visitors which com- 
plete the underwater ecology, and turn your garden pond into a 


fascinating, miniature wilderness! 


"Nick Romanowski is the author of Water | 
and Wetland Plants for southern Australia. 
and Grasses, Bamboos and related Plants 
in Australia, both published by Lothian | 
Books. His nursery Dragonfly Aquatics 
_ offers the largest range of water and wet- 
land plants in the southern hemisphere. 
Send two stamps to RMB AB 366, Colac, 
3250 for a current mail-order catalogue. 
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PENINSULA WATER GARDENS 


Specialising in 


Beautiful | acre vista of waterlilies, bog and 
oxygenating plants and fish — all displayed on site 


plus 
* on site artificial rock ponds 
¢ fibreglass ponds 


MAIL ORDER AVAILABLE 
Phone Langwarrin (Vic) (03) 776 5458 (018) 241 621 


fer Vili 
ater Allies 
ALL COLOURS 
Large range of both tropical and hardy 


Also aquatic, marginal and moisture loving plants 


Write now for descriptive literature. $2.00 postage paid. 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


PO Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


The simple way to create your pond, 
pool or water garden 


with the minimum of fuss. 
Flexible, long lasting and easy to install. 


The revolutionary Beutyliner puts an end to the complicated 
and time consuming installation by other methods. 

Simply evacuate the desired shape of your pond, pool or water 
garden, indoor or outdoors, select a suitably sized Beutyliner 
and your pond could be finished by next weekend. We will 
make up the Beutyliner to your specifications. 

All you have to do is to place your Beutyliner in position, 
decorate the edges and place your water plants. Fountains can 
also be used. 

Because of its simplicity Beutyliner is very economic to install. 


Beutyliner is completely maintenance free and guaranteed for 
20 years. , 
Beutyliner, PO Box 111, Bulleen, Victoria 3105 
Tel: (03) 416.3593 (08) 297 5868 
Mobile: 018 391 140 


Space in an Australian 


plant garden 


In a tiny garden a si 
through th stcras 


le boardwalk st 
e whole area (O'Neil SerdeneNeio ae herbs and lilies to extend 
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by Diana Snape 


ether a garden is a small inti- 
mate one in an inner suburb of 
a city or a large, expansive one 
in the country, it benefits from the feeling 
of space. The perceived amount of space 
should seem appropriate for the actual 
size of the garden and the ways it is used, 
it should not feel crowded. There must be 
room to sit, stand or wander, to move 
from one area to another, room for a 
group of friends, open space to view the 
garden from or through. Outlooks from 
house windows and seats in the garden 
add an extra dimension. Early, quite fun- 
damental design decisions relate to that 
crucial balance of space and vegetation in 
both vertical and horizontal dimensions. 

In the past, the most conspicuous 
attribute of space in my garden has been 
its rapid rate of shrinkage. When I am 
deciding where to put a tiny Australian 
plant, from a 6 inch (15cm) tube, it is still 
remarkably easy to allow insufficient 
elbow room for its future growth. As a 
general rule, a helpful guide to the space 
needed for a mature plant is two thirds or 
three quarters the maximum height or 
diameter given in an up-to-date reference 
book. (The amount of room just needs to 
be allowed, without cheating!). 

Close to the house, where the formality 
of a building exerts its influence even in 
‘natural’ or informal gardens, open areas 
are commonly hard surfaced for both 
practical and aesthetic reasons. Here there 
is a transition from ‘inside’ to ‘outside’, this 
area provides a link between house and 
garden. Paved areas (or other hard sur- 
faces) may expand into decks or patios, 
then set out to explore the garden as 
paths. In a small garden these hard sur- 
faces may form a major part of the whole, 
while in large ones they’re probably a 
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memory by the time you’ve reached the 
first fence. 

I envy people who are fortunate 
enough to have natural rock outcropping 
on their block, whether the wonderful 
Hawkesbury sandstone of many parts of 
Sydney or the marvellous granite sheets 
and tors south of Bendigo in Victoria. To 
provide such perfect natural surfaces - 
beautiful, appropriate, requiring no main- 
tenance at weekends — is a great kindness 
of nature. They may not be completely 
level but few of us really need a bowling 
green at home. To me it is tragic when 
someone bulldozes and levels those rock 
shelves I admire so much, to replace them 


Above:Distant horizons extend the space 
of a country garden (Patterson garden, 
Victoria) 


Left: Red gravel contrasts boldly with 
basalt rocks and foliage colours of 
green, blue-grey and silver (Hoffman 
garden, Victoria) 


Below: A ‘tapestry’ of shrubs less than 
a metre high includes thomasia, 

melaleuca, westringia and epiosrer; 
mum species (Bailie garden, Victoria) 


(Author's photos) 


with a flat lawn which insists on continual 
watering and maintenance. People still do 
it — why? 

Most of us don’t have the luxury of nat- 
ural rocks but many different hard sur- 
faces can give similar effects (and these 
are usually flat). Colour, texture, pattern - 
each is important. Concrete is generally 
regarded as unappealing and bland but it 
is relatively inexpensive and can be made 
quite acceptable if used with care and a 
little flair, Grey, terracotta or muted tones 
Will blend more happily into gardens than 
the normal off-white colour. Gravel can be 
Set in the surface for a more natural tex- 
ture (though this can be overdone), the 
Surface can be given abstract designs, or 
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Inorganic mulches such as gravel and sand are suitable for covering quite 
large relatively weed free areas. 


motifs such as leaves and lizards. With no 
distracting texture or pattern, the overall 
shape becomes more significant. The 
edges too can be treated differently, 
abrupt and definite or fading away into a 
garden as plants spill over it — baeckeas, 
thryptomenes or a hundred others. 
Straight line edges or symmetrical curves 
produce a formal look; concrete in asym- 
metric, irregular shapes has another look 
entirely. Each look may be sympathetic to 
certain styles of architecture. 

Concrete pavers tend to imitate stone; 
laid in a regular pattern, their hardness 
and solidity contrast with the liveliness of 
foliage. It is even possible to use concrete 
over building rubble to form and sensi- 
tively shape a variety of ‘rocks’. With 
skilled treatment to obtain coloured and 
textured surfaces, these artificial rocks will 
gradually ‘weather’ as they gain stains, 
lichen and moss until you forget they are 
not natural. (If the treatment is not skilled, 
forgetting is more difficult.) I expect this 
technique will become more widespread 
and appreciated in the future. Real rocks 
are popular in gardens but, if we want to 
conserve our remaining areas of natural 
beauty and the wildlife dependent on 
their habitats, these areas must retain their 
own rocks. 

The natural colours, textures and pat- 
terns of real stone — bluestone, sandstone, 
slate — are most attractive in paving. 
Depending on the regularity of the shape 
of individual stones, the formality of their 


layout can be adjusted. Their colour is sig- 
nificant in the colour scheme of the gar- 
den and ideally will marry with the colour 
of the house and other buildings or major 
structures. Blue-grey tones are cooler, ter- 
racotta or honey warmer; these soft 
colours blend well with the blue-grey, 
grey- green, russety or silvery foliage of 
many Australian plants. Blue-grey comple- 
ments the massed yellow and gold of aca- 
cias, cassias (sennas), hibbertias (Guinea 
Flowers) and many peaflowers. Terracotta 
colour is lively with the red of grevilleas, 
callistemons or anigozanthos, contrasted 
with white and green. Use of the same 
stone throughout a garden echoes a natur- 
al landscape, where one rock type nearly 
always predominates. This consistency 
should ideally extend to any gravel, scoria 
or sand which is used. A careless mixture 
of stone types in the one garden is dis- 
turbing, on the other hand a premeditated 
use of contrasting types in a formal garden 
could be most effective. 

Bricks or terracotta pavers usually have 
smaller unit size and suit smaller areas. A 
wide range of colours is possible — this 
can be dangerous! Bricks and pavers are 
more synthetic than stone so the match 
between house material and paving must 
be considered even more carefully. Both 
can be laid in a variety of patterns, satisfy- 
ing a desire for neatness and order, elabo- 
rate and contrived or more casual. The 
ground cover of all these hard materials 
may be interrupted, not always intention- 
ally. Bricks or pavers may be cemented 
into position, if they are laid on sand but 
not cemented in place, tiny (or not so 
tiny) plants are sure to discover the gaps. 
Unless you are far from sources of 
unwanted seeds, it is probably one of 
Murphy’s laws that those plants are likely 
to be weeds. Spaces of different shapes 
and sizes may be left intentionally for indi- 
vidual plants or groups of plants, to spill 
Over and soften edges or stand in more 
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formal array. Pots and tubs may have their 
place if a tree is to be used, its future girth 
and the likely vigour of its root system are 
well worth investigation. 

Another hard surface option for an 
open area is not widely used. Though tim- 
ber verandahs are part of an Australian 
heritage, timber rarely extends far into the 
garden. Floor levels of houses are fre- 
quently built up and an attractive deck 
area, raised above ground level, can be 
constructed with treated pine. Shapes can 
be tailored to suit the space - geometric 
or freeform. Long boards have neutral 
colour and a generous scale quite different 
from the more constrained patterns of 
stone or brick. The use of timber could 
extend to pathways. We are now accus- 
tomed to boardwalks in areas like 
National Parks and appreciate their value, 
especially through fragile ecosystems like 
alpine bogs, susceptible to damage from 
human feet as well as cattle. Boardwalks 
have a pleasing appearance, with form 
clearly dictated by function. Light filters 
through the linear gaps to plants growing 
underneath, pruned by many feet if they 
try to grow too tall. Timber boardwalks 
can go straight or follow a curving path, 
catering for changes in level by sloping a 
little or incorporating steps. The use of 
rough sawn treated pine will minimise the 
risk of slipperiness when wet. In sections 
of a garden, such as a rainforest area, they 
protect delicate plants with style. 

A recent visit to the Chinese garden in 
Sydney helped me appreciate the appeal 
of covered walkways, their closing in of 
space compensated for by the feeling of 
protection and shelter. The space of the 
garden is cleverly extended by division 
into separate ‘rooms’, Attractive vistas are 
contrived, for example through a circular 
hole in a wall. What wonderful formal 
effects could be achieved with similar 
attention given to the use of Australian 
plants! 
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ack to the Australian garden. 
Bee mulches such as gravel 

and sand are suitable for covering 
quite large relatively weed free areas. 
They reflect heat and retain moisture in 
the ground, plants from the vast inland 
areas of Australia look completely at home 
in them. Gravel and sand can also make 
excellent seed beds, a great benefit if 
those seeds produce plants which you are 
happy to see. 

Organic mulches have splendid variety 
— there’s coarse pinebark or finer commer- 
cial eucalyptus mulch. Council shreddings 
or mulch from one’s own shredder, natur- 
al leaf, twig and bark litter provided “on 
the spot” by eucalypts, fine casuarina 
mulch, compost, peastraw, whatever plant 
material is locally available. Colour, tex- 
ture and the overall appearance (tidy or 
more disordered) vary considerably; the 
style of garden will influence the choice. 
Coarser material lasts longer and is better 
for paths and open non-garden areas or 
sections where there are only trees and 
large shrubs. Finer mulch breaks down 
and provides nutrients to the soil more 
rapidly so it’s more suitable for garden 
beds, particularly of smaller plants which 
could be dwarfed by coarse mulch. A 
thick layer of mulch helps conserve water 
but it can also absorb all the water from a 
light rainfall. It minimises weed problems, 
particularly over layers of weedmat, 
underfelt or newspapers. 

For a really large, open area there are 
few inexpensive alternatives. The tradi- 
tional solution is to plant grass and, 
though this has the disadvantage of 
requiring regular mowing, its maintenance 
is quite straightforward. Most of us are 
strongly conditioned to like a green lawn 
but, in a dry summer, grass does not have 
to be a bright, water-thirsty green. This 
unnatural colour gives questionable solace 
in the heat and detracts from the more 
Subtle shades of Australian trees and 
shrubs. If allowed, grass will adapt to and 


reflect the seasonal changes rather than 
fighting against them. Among Australian 
grasses Microlaena stipoides (Weeping 
Grass) can be mowed to form a ‘lawn’ 
and tufted Danthonia species (Wallaby 
Grasses) and Themeda_ triandra 
(Kangaroo Grass) are becoming better 
known and more widely grown. 

An ‘open’ area is not necessarily an 
empty one; what happens at ground level 
in a garden can be very important. Low- 
growing plants (prostrate to 0.5 metre) can 
add beauty and interest. For broad scale 
gardening, unless weeds are scarce, even 
hardy and reliable species would probably 
require too much attention but they are 
certainly worth considering for a suburban 


block. There are many prostrate grevilleas ~ 


— ‘Royal Mantle’ is one capable of cover- 
ing extensive areas, while G. thelemanni- 
ana has been excellent for us (and the 
honeyeaters) in 6 or 7 square metres. 
Prostrate or very low forms of many larger 
shrubs such as acacias and banksias are 
now available too. Numerous individual 
species could be mentioned — others we 
grow include Correa decumbens, 
Myoporum parvifolium and Pultenaea 
pedunculata. Our delicate, unplanned 
‘lawn’ of Pratia pedunculata (Matted 
Pratia), now about 10 square metres, wan- 
ders around over woodchip mulch leaving 
slightly bare areas behind as it goes: Viola 
hederacea (Native Violet) spreads enthusi- 
astically in moist areas. 

Other useful genera for groundcovers 
include scaevelas (Fan Flowers), 
dampieras and hibbertias (Guinea 
Flowers). Among the daisies, 
Chrysocephalum ramosissimum (Yellow 
Buttons) and some forms of C. apiculatum 
(Common Everlasting) and Brachyscome 
multifida (Cut-leaf Daisy) are delightful 
and floriferous. Several different daisies 
could be used, in combination with each 
other or plants of similar habit, their repe- 
tition creating an attractive ‘tapestry’ effect. 
This could also be gained with different 


species of spreading shrubs a metre or so 
high, such as are found in coastal heaths 
or alpine meadows. These shrubs would 
reduce the vertical space of the garden 
just a little more. Areas of groundcover 
plants can be interspersed with any of the 
‘hard’ materials considered earlier. 

Unlike shrubs or shrubby trees, fine tree 
trunks (not too many) are ‘see through’ 
and act as a foil; although they briefly 
interrupt space they do not confine it. 
Trees may frame vistas through the gar- 
den, giving perspective and thus empha- 
sising space. Their height extends the ver- 
tical domain and their canopies expand 
the garden’s territory for visiting birds. 

The joy of seeing distant horizons is 
rarely possible in the suburbs, so it is 
important to make the most of the space 
available in a garden. The continuity and 
subdivision of space, its contours and 
shaping, constitute a significant design 
challenge in this most complex and subtle 
of all art forms. It is a matter of propor- 
tions, of balance, and there is rarely just 
one correct solution. 

The last, special way of creating or 
extending space in a garden I haven’t 
looked at here is by the use of water, 
topic for my next article. 


| The first of Diana Snape’s 
series of articles on 
' Designing with Australian 
Plants’ appeared in our 
Spring 1994 issue) 


An ‘open’ area is not necessarily an empty one; what happens at 
ground level in a garden can be very important. 
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ave you ever developed a certain intimacy with a plant? 

Where it grows in your dreams uninhibited by reality, so 

the more you learn about it the more beautiful it becomes. 
This is what happened to me one summer when my search for 
botanical adventure led me to the deep forests of Oregon on the 
west coast of the United States. 

It was May 1992 and my travels within America involved many 
different landscapes. But it was in Oregon that I volunteered my 
skills to the Federal Government agency of the Bureau of Land 
Management to work in their botany department. 

The district which I was to cover was that of Salem, in the heart 
of the Willamette Valley. This valley is the largest grass producing 


Above: Typical terrain encountered in the search for 
Cimicifuga elata 


Right: Cimicifuga elata 
(Author’s photos) 


Endangered plant. 
in an Oregon 
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area of the world and its remnant forests are precious. The project I 
was to undertake involved research into the whereabouts of the 


four months would see me exploring three very different areas - 
the riparian zones of wild and scenic river gorges with untouched 
and majestic old-growth forests; roadside vegetation where forest 
met ‘civilisation’ and was therefore the most vulnerable, and sec- 
ondary growth forests which were dense and dark ready for future 
cutting. 

Having grown up in Australia with Eucalypts and Banksias being 
a part of every day life, going into a forest where every plant was a 
‘weed’ and learn all over again was slightly daunting. However it 
took me no time at all with the help of District Botanist Larry 
Scofield who knew the forest intimately. So I quickly became confi- 


Path’ instructions. 

In the field information was recorded in rain-proof notebooks 
and photographs taken so each area could be identified, located 
and described. This information was later collated into a report 
which could then be used as a base for further investigations. The 
notes mainly covered the physical environment of the areas such 
as — forest type, terrain, associated species, slope, elevation and 
microclimate. This would show up any pattern emerging between 
the sites where the plant was found to be growing and areas 
where it was not. 

This information would be part of an extensive research project 
involving the Department of Agriculture and Reed College. The 
results would be an invaluable source of information for the future 
preservation of this plant and its habitat. Just as the infamous spot- 
ted-owl had brought logging to a stand still in the Pacific North- 
West, Cimicifuga elata could be the next weapon in the war 
between conservation and obliteration of the natural world. 

What does this plant look like? Unfortunately at first glance it 
looks like half a dozen other species of the forest floor. So on my 
first field trip 1 thought I was seeing it everywhere, how wrong I 
was. It belongs to the Ranunculaceae and grows to about. 
1.0-1.5m with leaves similar to that of a maple tree, growing in a 
triple configuration off the stem. The flowers, which occur 
between June-August have no petals, but many white stamens 


by Jane Neil 


forest 
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approximately 5mm long growing in bunches. There are fine hairs 
_ growing along the stems and this was a major identifying factor. 
possibly endangered Cimicifuga elata (Tall Bugbane). The next : 


Cimicifuga elatd’s habitat was originally old-growth forest. These 


- forests have particular characteristics that only come with time — 
" trees at least 200 years old, a multilayered forest canopy and tree 
- blow-downs. Due to only 5% of old-growth forest remaining in 
Oregon, our attention was also drawn to other areas, where 
- Cimicifuga elata had been sited in previous years, or which had 
~ never been botanically surveyed before. 


The first area of investigation was along the roadside near the 


_ Molalla River, a minor road that led into heavily forested areas of 
- public and private use. The forest was growing off steep banks on 
either side and, as with most roadside vegetation, many weeds 
- grew amongst the indigenous species sometimes making it a thick 
dent enough to go out on my solo journeys, armed with a two way 
radio, maps, compass and ‘What to do when a Bear Crosses your 


impenetrable mass. 


: Cimicifuga elata leaves, inflorescence and seed pods 


Cimicifuga elata had been sited along this road the previous year 
by Mike Woodbridge, the botanist for the area. With his direction I 
walked the 16 kilometre length of road and found the two sites 
where the plant was growing. One contained seven specimens, five 
of which were flowering, the delicate inflorescence blowing in the 
breeze. The total area was only 1.5m x 2.0m and 3m from the road 
edge on an east facing slope. Due to the overhead branches of a 


very vulnerable being so close to the road, and their small number 
was an indication of their fragile existence. 

These roadside study areas, as I was about to find out, were the 
easy part of the job, next came the deep dark forests Oregon was 
famous for. Larry Scofield gave me instructions on how to carry out 
transects through these areas. On first inspection it was just a mass 
of greenery, but a closer look revealed a vast array of understorey 
and forest floor species that were to become a major part of my 
everyday vocabulary, plants like False Solomonseal (Smilacina stel- 
lata), Oceanspray (Holodiscus discolor); Thimble Berry (Rubus 
parviflorus) and Bleeding Hearts (Dicentra formosa). 

The next area of study was the riparian zone along the wild and 
scenic Sandy River. This contained pockets of old-growth which 
were the most magical places to explore. Large trees towered over- 
head with enough spaces between creating “rooms” with soft 


by spongy green moss. Throughout the day I would munch on 
huckleberries and thimble berries as I walked, crawled and clam- 
bered through the forest. 

With this leg of the search I teamed up with botany student 
Margret Evans from Reed College in Portland. She was doing her 
thesis on the plant and used the Sandy River zone as her study 
area. Cimicifuga elata had been located there in past years so we 
had a good idea of where to find it. We tracked down a site mea- 


to or a few metres away from where the plants grew. 


One of the mysteries with this plant was its non-existence in the — 
most likely habitat. Further along this trail was a continuation of the 
old-growth habitat. There seemed to be little difference to what we 
had just passed through expect for the aspect and slope. But exten- 
sive investigation in this area led to no. discoveries of Cimicifuga 
elata. What was it about this area that prevented its growth? Was 
aspect and slope major factors in the plants requirements? This situ- 
ation certainly made it clear to us that one should not expect a cer- 


tain outcome when researching, 


but to remain open to discovery. 
The last segment of the study : y 
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involved six plots of forested land 
scattered throughout farming country. These areas varied in size 


from 0.5 to 1.0km square. They were all secondary growth and : 
Were previously cut down in the 1930's and 40's, So the size of the 
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- trees was much less than the old-growth, and the overstory was 
_ thicker. One such place had a dominant covering of Big Leaf Maple 
- (Acer macrophyllum) on one side of the track and the other side 
© was Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga menziesii). The colour, light and 
_ form variations were quite striking between these two areas, going 
» from lime to cedar green, dappled light to dark and rounded form 
to linear. There was also the added bonus of seeing a Coyote only 
Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga menziesii) it received dappled morning - 
sunlight and all seemed to be in good condition. But they were ° 


10 metres away from where I stood. 
The most exciting event of the whole project occurred in one of 


- these secondary forests. A whole new plot of Cimicifuga elata was 
- found totally unexpected, adjacent to a small dirt road only used by 
' local farm residents. The forest growing next to the road was quite 
- light but behind this it became very thick and dark. So the plants 
- were relying on the dappled sunlight they would receive through- 
_ out the day, enough to keep the species alive and well, but not too 
- much to burn or stunt their growth. There were 52 of the plants 
: growing in an area 2.0m x 4.0m with the usual associated species — 
- Sword Fern (Polystichum munitum), Thimble berry (Rubus parvi- 
: florus), Actaea rubra, Red Alder (Alnus rubra), Douglas Fir 
- (Pseudotsuga menziesii) and Big Leaf Maple (Acer macrophyllum). 
: The connection between these species and C. elata is yet to be 
_ established, but with future studies and a larger number of plants to 
: work from, this will be useful in understanding the plants 
- requirements. 

Oxalis oregana carpets and bridges of fallen Douglas Fir covered 


The project took five months to complete. The terrain covered 


- was often rough but always beautiful and it was a great opportuni- 
ty to bea part of an assignment dedicated in the preservation of a 
- plant species. It will provide a more accurate picture of just how 
_ many Cimicifuga elata specimens are growing and the type of 
- habitats they exist in. This information will hopefully go towards 
saving, not just a single species, but the environment in which it 
_ lives - an environment which exists on the chain-saw edge of 
‘progress’. 
suring 90m x 20m with over 100 of the species growing. Their con- 
ditions varied quite significantly. Half were in flower and grew up 
to 1.5m. Some were suffering from a white scale while others had 
yellow to brown leaves. Their condition may be connected to the 
equestrian and walking trail that meandered through the forest next 


Jane Neil completed a Landscape 
Architecture degree course at the - 
_ University of New South Wales in 1990. 
_ She then went to the USA where she — 
_ worked for the Bureau of Land — 
Management in Arizona as a recreation — 
_ planner in the Sonoran desert, in 
Oregon as an herbarium curator, 
researcher, and finally in California as a 
wilderness specialist investigating the — 
_ potential for wilderness areas in the — 
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JULIE KEEGAN 
GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 


Since 1983, Julie Keegan, a qualified horti- 
culturalist has been conducting quality tour 
programmes to appeal to the discerning 
traveller. Her passion for research and her 
extensive contacts in Europe allows her to 
share private houses and gardens not usual- 
ly open to the public. 

New destinations are always being planned. 
Attention to detail is what she believes 
makes her tours special and for that reason 
she spends a great deal of time selecting 
accommodation and restaurants. 


1995 Programme 


April/May South of France, Italian 

Lakes and Tuscany 

Chelsea Flower Show, 

Portugal and Spain 

8 June One week tour of private 
English gardens 


Tasmania 


May/June 


November 


For brochure: 


JULIE KEEGAN .A.LH. 


7 Cove street, Watsons Bay 2030 
Tel: (02) 337 1147 Fax: (02) 337 6782 
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NEW from Kangaroo Press 


Growing Old-Fashioned Roses 
Second Edition 
Trevor Nottle 
This new edition of Trevor’s book has been thoroughly revised and updated. 
It includes a new section on Alister Clark roses. 


112 pages, 100 colour plates, 240 x 180 mm, paperback, rrp $16.95, 
December 
Gardening in the Shade 
Marcelle Monfries 

Whether you own a garden in the shade or would like to create a cool, shady 
retreat, this book is essential reading. Practical advice is given on the 
management of sunless soils, the design of gardens in shade for maximum 
effect, and the selection of suitable plant species. Over 130 plants are 
described in detail, including ferns, bulbs, groundcovers and shrubs which 
thrive in shaded areas. Trees and climbing plants that give a dense canopy 
of shade are also covered. 


76 pages, 48 colour plates, 240 x 180 mm, paperback, rrp $14,95 


Creating an Australian Garden 
John M. Hunt 
Using native plants, John Hunt presents an original scheme that is easily 
implemented in gardens all over Australia. 

An ideal book for the landscape gardener, the book shows how the whole 
plant looks and how it can blend into and form part of an aesthetic 
landscape. Chapters cover topics such as mounding and channeling, 
landscaping, rocks and rockeries, foliage contrast, and plant usage. 


168 pages, 145 colour plates, 240 x 180 mm, paperback, rrp $19.95 


Growing Azaleas 
Alan Evans 

This book has a comprehensive list of azalea varieties and contains a 
description of the height, colour, hardiness and flower type of each variety. 
It also tells you how new varieties are developed and propagated. 

Learn all about the history and cultivation of one of the world’s favourite 
flowers in Growing Azaleas. 
80 pages, 100 colour plates, 240 x 180 mm, paperback, rrp $16.95 


ORDER FORM 
Please supply the following books 


protarsleunteretsta ‘seatelajetarers ss 6Seleho<boo aia erelstevarstago tess seve respsny ay 8e27)sssie  ebele ae ie. 9.9 lee. o7¢ 60's 


Bankcard/Mastercard/Visa/American Express* 
Expiry date ..../.... *delete inapplicable 
Signature .o.fe cs sees tec e eect e tect e eee ee ete eect eee eeeeeenes 
NEMID oc doucc any ot ODOT gL On DEE ODE NHL Oe Ino kerr ae 


iin dbdounaeddaUut CARBS ape En sense Postcode sn aisecne tt 
Please mail to: Kangaroo Press 
P.O. Box 6125 Dural Delivery Centre NSW 2158 
or Phone (02) 654 1502 Fax (02) 654 1338 


Barunah Plains, at Hesse in Victoria’s Western District, 
was settled in the 1840s; steeped in history it was recognised as 
one of the leading fine wool sheep breeding stations in the world. 


€ property, originally 54,000 acres, 

was settled by Mr A. Hopkins, who 

sold it to Thomas Austin who intro- 

duced the first Merinos to the run. In 1851 

it was purchased by the Russell family 

who owned the property until 1978, when 

the present owner, Graham Mills, pur- 

chased it. 

Today the property consists of 5,400 

acres but its links with the past remain. 


BARU 


The 150 square bluestone homestead 
which was built in three stages, from the 
late 1850s to the late 1890s, has been 
painstakingly restored by Joan and 
Graham Mills. It is set in three hectares of 
formal English gardens which date from at 
least the 1890s. There are also two 
hectares of parkland, featuring many 
mature trees and the property boasts a 
sunken croquet lawn, tennis court and a 
recently completed nine hole golf course. 

Joan Mills explained that the original 
designer of the garden is not known; 
however there are many significant trees 
including a variety of cypresses and pines, 
Paths meander through the garden to 
reveal long vistas in this rural setting. Even 
from inside the homestead the garden 
views add a delightful aspect and there is 
a conservatory adjacent to one of the bed- 
room windows. 


Bedding plants, dahlias, agapanthus, 


40 


Belladonna lilies and bearded iris add 
colour to the garden, which is also famous 
for its roses. 

Joan introduced Jack Ryan, who was 
clearing ‘mile a minute’ from some ferns. 
Jack has been connected with the proper- 
ty for over 20 years and after two hip 
operations still comes back to tinker in the 
garden’. Jack recalls that the roses — some 
unfortunately unnamed — were brought 


back from England when Geordie 
Russell’s uncle went on holiday. 

‘They put them everywhere. Some of 
the roses must be over 50 years old now. 
They were really the feature of the garden 
but some of the big trees overshadowed 
them and they don’t compete too well 
with the roots of the other trees, so they're 
not like they used to be’. 

‘There were also tulips, but worms got 


NAH PLAINS 
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The homestead 


by Gail Thomas 
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into the bulbs. The dahlias came from my 
own garden. Years ago much of the gar- 
den was wilderness, but we’ve cleaned it 
up and made it more respectable. There 
are old fashioned and modern roses as 
many have been planted recently’. 

Two huge bunya pines are also promi- 
nent in the garden; the one nearer the 
house is held in place by cables as it was 
developing some movement. Beside it a 
spruce grows at a somewhat precarious 
angle to the house. Behind the bunya a 
bluestone wall was once a shepherd’s hut. 

The garden is full of unexpected sur- 
prises. Along a path, in the shade of some 
trees, we came to a water feature with 
water lilies which Graham Mills has con- 
structed from rocks gathered on the prop- 
erty. Another picturesque spot, with a 
strategically placed garden seat, overlooks 
Warrambine Creek which runs through the 
property. 

Barunah Plains was first known as the 
Long Waterholes because of its situation 
around the series of springs from this 
creek, Joan explained ‘You can often see 
platypus from here. There is a family of 
about 30 of them living in the creek. 
Native cypresses and gums have been 
planted and attract a great range of birds, 
Each year on the long weekend in March 
the Victorian Ornithological Group come 
here. In 1992 they sighted every bird of 
prey except one, and have found 123 
species of birdlife here. We also have brol- 
gas on one of the dams. The Russells 
were very keen on birds and in 1921 
James Russell recorded about 60 species 
of birds at Barunah Plains. His list is still 
used as a checklist for birdlife in the area’. 

The high fenced area adjacent to the 
garden was once a zoo when the Russell 
family owned the property’. 

An old wisteria runs along the verandah 
of the house and another wends its way 
skywards, together with a rose on the 
frame of the windmill behind the house. 
Nearby a dense banana passionfruit cov- 
ts an arch across a pathway, while a little 
further on is a substantial vegetable 
garden, 

Another area is planted with pontiac 
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Roses in the garden 


(Author's photos) 


potatoes and there is a small herb garden. 

Graham Mills has planted over 2,000 
trees on the property but no fruit trees. 
The orchard, however, boasts a compre- 
hensive range of mature trees — plums, 
figs, quinces, apricots, pears, nectarines, a 
lemon and a grapefruit, and many old- 
fashioned varieties of apple which, Joan 
says, ‘make beautiful eating although we 
don’t know their names’, 


now offering group accommodation for 
up to 45 people. There is a communal 
kitchen as well as outdoor barbecue facili- 
ties; this is becoming popular with tour 
groups or those looking for an alternative 
conference venue. Day tour groups of 20 
or more are also welcome by appointment 
only and there are conducted tours of the 
house and garden. Devonshire teas are 
served in the shearers’ quarters, just 


The orchard boasts a comprehensive range of 
mature trees - plums, figs, quinces, apricots, pears ... 


A medlar grows beside a path at the 
front of the house while other specimens 
include a tulip tree, weeping cypress and 
a Californian Redwood. A tennis court is 
nestled near some other trees — there have 
to be some ‘house rules’ as the roots have 
made some cracks in the court! 

The lookout above the house was once 
accessible from the courtyard which is 
now built in. It was used as a lookout for 
aborigines. 

Joan and Graham have more recently 
restored the shearers’ quarters and are 


beyond which is a 20 stand bluestone 
shearing shed. The characteristic blue- 
stone which was quarried on the property 
is also used in the dry stone walls, all ten 
miles of it! 

Barunah Plains has a fascinating history, 
a magnificent homestead and a garden 
which will delight anyone interested in 
experiencing a piece of Australia’s pastoral 
history. 

Barunah Plains is located 44 km from 
Geelong on the Hamilton Highway at 
Hesse, 3321. Phone/fax (052)87.1234. 


Vv PICNIC THROWOVERS 


Christmas Shopping 94! 
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PICNIC BASKET NET 


A NO FLIES NET FOR PICNIC 
BASKETS 
Fly-free picnics this summer! 
* Fits over most basket sizes. 
* Elasticised trim for firm fit. 
* Black net with range of coloured trims. 


SEND OF AND TO 


? 


PO BOX 588, BOWRAL 2576 


Send cress at $16.00 each Suisse 
PICNIC THROWOVERS 

send 5.4.1... small at $22.00 each $0... 
SENG w.ssseen large at $28.00 each $....... 


Sendaenth at $12.00 each $2. se ptetves 
PLANT SOIL WATER TESTER 

Send is ass, at $13.00 each Ventt tee 
GARDENS OF THE 

SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS 

send meats at $8.00 each Sircurwuts 
POSTAGE 

ae items at $2.00 p&p each $..000 
TOTAL: Seer 


THE 


Protects your picnic spread from wasps 
and flies. 


° Anti-flapping weighted edges. 
e Two sizes: 


Standard 1.4 x 1.4m 
Large 1.4 x 2.2m 


Vv NO FLIES/NO SUN NETS 

* Keeps the flies and sun off whilst gar- 
dening or outdoors 

¢ Fits most hat sizes 

° Fully adjustable 

¢ Made of black net and the NO SUN 
panel comes in khaki or cream. 


PLEASE MAKE ALL CHEQUES OR 
MONEY ORDERS PAYABLE TO: 
THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN 


JOURNAL 
DON’T FORGET TO INCLUDE 
$2.00 FOR POSTAGE AND 
PACKAGING FOR EACH ITEM 


A GARDENS OF THE SOUTHERN 
HIGHLANDS OR NSW 1828-1988 
This unique book covers a lot of history 
connected with the area and describes 
some of the old great gardens. A must 
when you visit this area. Written by Jane 
Cavanough, Anthea Prell and Tim North. 
94 pages - 15 of colour. Now sold at a 
drastically reduced price of $8.00. 


A PLANT SOIL WATER TESTER 

If you are unsure whether to give your 
plant water, use this tester and your wor- 
ries are over. 

Just insert the tester in the plant’s soil and 
it will immediately play music if the soil 
has enough water. When there is no 
sound, then the plant needs water. 
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4 A Nursery in a Garden ¢ 


Ww) 
Perennial and Cottage 
Garden Specialist 


Gp) Albert grows and sells over 1200 
H(@ species and cultivars of hardy 
(§) herbaceous perennials. All the 
wy plants you need for a 

carefree Cottage Garden, 


ME a formal herbaceous border, 


Oe) 

m - OF to add year round colour 
n(G 

el) to an established garden. 
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OPEN 7 DAYS: 10.00 a.m. - 4.00 p.m. } 
ried 9 BELTANA ROAD 


x@  PIALLIGO ACT 2609 
S@ Phone: (06) 248 0300 


2 NEW GRASSES FROM 
LAMBLEY NURSERY 


After four years in quarantine and two years in our trial beds we offer 
the following grasses imported from specialist growers in Germany, 
England and the U.S.A. 


CALAMAGROSTIS x acutiflora ‘Overdam’. Makes a lovely mound of 
white striped leaves and stiffly vertical flower spikes, mauve pink aging 
to gold. 100cm. Needs light shade and some summer irrigation. $10.00 
MISCANTHUS sinensis ‘Silberfeder’. One of the finest of all grasses 
with 150cm tall, arching clumps of dark green leaves with silver midrib. 
The silky, silvery flower heads are held 60cm clear of the foliage. The 
true clone. $12.00 

PANICUM virgatum ‘Rotstrahibusch’ (‘P.v. ‘Red Beam’). A cloud of 
tiny midge-like bronze-green flowers over arching green leaves which 
turn bronze-red in autumn and straw-gold in winter. 75cm. $10.00. 
PENNISETUM ‘Moudry’. The black flowered fountain grass makes 
large, lush, dark green clumps which, in late summer, produce large, 
dark brown (almost black) cat’s tail flower 10-15cm long. 80cm. $8.00 


Our latest catalogue is available on request. 


We take great care and pride in our packing and replace, 
without question, any plants not received in first class order. 
Please include $7.00 for postage and packing. 


LAMBLEY NURSERY, 
“Burnside” Lesters Rd., Ascot, Victoria 3364. 
Phone (053) 43 4303 Fax (053) 43 4257. 
Ascot is 20km north of Ballarat and 10km west of Creswick. 


Lanyon and Calthorpe’s House are windows into 
Canberra’s heritage. 


At Lanyon, only 30 minutes drive from the heart 
of the city, you can see the homestead, rambling 
gardens, stone buildings and natural landscape. 
Delicious light meals are served in the cafe. 
Open 10am to 4pm Tuesday to Sunday 
Tharwa Drive Tharwa ACT phone (06) 237 5136 


At Calthorpes’ House 1994 becomes 1927. 

This family home and garden has survived almost 
unchanged for over sixty years. Take a guided tour, 
hear the pianola playing music of the past, even 
climb into the air raid shelter. 

Open Tues, Wed, Thurs and weekends 
24 Mugga Way Red Hill ACT phone (06) 295 1945 


Museums Unit ACT Government 


Historic 
WESTERN 


ork is a small country town one 

and a half hour’s drive east of 

Perth. It was’ the first inland town 
settled after colonisation hit the west 
coast and today it is a popular tourist 
destination because of the visible history 
that remains from those times. 

The town is set in the valley of the 
Avon River amongst rolling hills that in 
the cooler months are reminiscent of the 
country that surrounds its English name- 
sake. In the summer months, however, it 
is an altogether different picture with 
green fading quickly to brown and the 
severity of the climate testing both resi- 
dents and tourists alike. 

Yet York boasts some of the best pri- 
vate gardens in Western Australia, gar- 
dens that complement the English her- 
itage of its architectural past while at the 
same time adapting themselves, for sur- 
vival’s sake, to the extremes of an inland 
Australian climate. In spring the rich 
loamy soils of the valley - the envy of 
Perth gardeners who struggle through 
sand — give rise to a profusion of self- 
seeding annuals and bulbs; many of 
these are not particularly popular 
because of their invasive nature, but at 
the same time they turn the whole town 
into a wonderful picture of colour. 

Flanders poppies, Patterson’s Curse, 
annual statice species, Dutch iris and nar- 
cissus poke up their heads in an exotic 


Kairey Cottage 
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by Simon Faulkner 


display, rivalling the famous seas of wild- 
flowers in other areas of the State. And 
in the gardens themselves are to be 
found numerous plants of interest in 
their full maturity, often dating from 
early settlement when the original resi- 
dents tried valiantly to recreate the gar- 
dens of their past. 

Old fashioned roses do particularly 
well here and visitors wandering the well 
signposted heritage trails will come 
across fine examples of these, ranging 
from original hedgerows of R. manettii 
(one of the early rootstocks used at the 
turn of the century and noted for its tol- 
erance of shallow soils), to thriving spec- 
imens of R. laevigata and Alister Clark 
favourites ‘Lorraine Lee’ and ‘Harbinger’. 
Banksia roses too are often found 
sprawling magnificently over derelict 
sheds or outhouses, turning ruin to rap- 
ture in spring. 

One of the loveliest private gardens 
Surrounds Kairey Cottage, itself a visual 
treat dating as it does from 1859 and 
retaining all its original character includ- 
ing a shingle roof. The garden is classic 
Cottage style with winding gravel path- 
Ways almost overrun with self seeding 
annuals, herbs and perennials. With the 
Onset of summer this vibrant picture 
Changes to a subtler and indeed cooler 


a ll 


The garden at the old church at 
Tipperary 


(photos by Jean-Marc Merat) 
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framework of lavender and artemisia 
species, and once again heritage roses, 
of which the garden boasts a diverse col- 
lection. 

Another garden in the area with a 
national reputation is that of the old 
church at Tipperary 10 km north east of 
the town. This garden has featured wide- 
ly in books on Australian gardens; Don 
Burke described it as one of the seven 
finest in Australia. The garden is in a for- 
mal style incorporating hedging and 
walls to create a series of rooms, or 
microclimates protected from the harsher 
elements, thus enabling a broader range 
of plant varieties to be grown. Sadly the 


garden is no longer open at regular 
times but may be seen during certain fes- 
tivals held in the town, and with the 
advent of the Open Garden Scheme in 
Western Australia next year will be a 
likely inclusion. 

Finally, if one is planning to stay 
overnight, the historic residence of the 
early pioneering Marwick family, 
Laurelville, offers bed and breakfast 
accommodation and features a fine gar- 
den with spectacular seasonal displays of 
iris and daffodils in spring, Californian 
tree poppies and roses in summer, and 
the wonderful foliage tones of Claret 
Ash, Golden Elm and Chinese Tallow in 


autumn. 

York hosts many festivals throughout 
the year including a popular Art and 
Craft Exhibition, the area being home 
and inspiration to many sculptors, pot- 
ters and artists, and the well known York 
Jazz Festival which features international, 
national and local musicians. Both of 
these are held in spring. 

For more information on where to stay 
and what to see contact the York Tourist 
Bureau on (096)41.1301. 


_ Simon Faulkner is proprietor of 
- Lavender Blues Nuperratteaunt | 
Pau ; H 


BACK COPIES STILL AVAILABLE 


VOL. 9, NO.5: 

Perennials for Midsummer — Roses on Sydney’s North Shore — 
Historic Gardens of the Tidewater area, USA — Plant Collecting in 
South Africa. 

VOL. 10, NO.3: 

Helianthemums — Garden of the Lotophagi (USA) — Heliculture 
Harvest — Daylesford Diggings 

VOL. 10, NO.4: 

The Hunter Valley (Gardens, Grapes and Galleries) - West Dean 
Story (UK) — Hostas — “Quiet Achievers”. 


ORDER FORM FOR BACK ISSUES 


VOL. 11, NO 2: 

Wine and Roses — Bulbs from the Cape - The Urban Woodland. 
VOL. 12, NO. 1: 

Tasmania’s Gardens and the Open Garden Scheme - Companion 
Planting — Starting Again in Fremantle. 

VOL. 12, NO. 2: 

The Modern Day Lily - Vesciablesit in Containers - Lamington 
National Park. (Qld). 

VOL. 12, NO. 3: 

Vireya Rhododendrons — Mount Macedon (Gardens Galore) - The 
Olive Pink Flora Reserve (Central Australia). 

VOL. 12, NO.4: 
Feasting on Fungi - 
Suburban Melbourne. 


Tiptop Plants - A Tropical Fantasy in 
Visit the Blue Mountains (NSW) - Blue and Purple Salvias - 
Water Efficient Plantings - Yengo Sculpture Garden — Leafy lettuce 
The Gardens of Lake Como - White, Yellow and Orange Salvias — 


Rugged Rugosa Roses — Red and Pink Flowering Salvias - Trees 
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PROCESS CONSULTING INTERNATIONAL PTY LTD 


Tel (02) 713 1122 Fax (02) 713 1238 
For further information 
PO Box 411 Mittagong NSW 2575 
Tel (048) 721 900 Fax (048) 721 901 
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TRUSTY-STEP 


Anti-slip treatment for floors and bathtubs! 
1 professional treatment lasts 2 years. 
Ideal for: 

Ceramic and quarry tiles 
Hospital and Kitchen floors 
Reduces slip/fall accidents 


as rain 
SOIL-SEMENT 
Solve storage pile dust and erosion problems 
Stops fugitive dust emissions and slope erosion. 


Minimises moisture pickup and handling difficulties. 


Ideal for dirt road management programs. 


TYPICAL HOME INSTALLATION 


WATERIZER 


Home Water Conditioner 


WITH SOIL-SEMENT 


Removes stains from sinks, toilets, showers and fixtures. 


SUMMER 


pipes and prevents its return. 


WE WELCOME 
MASTERCARD/VISA/BANKCARD/AMERICAN EXPRESS 


1994/95 


Removes foul smell. Improves water taste. Water is crystal 
clear. Reduces energy usage. Removes scale build up from 


_ “A CENTURY OF ROSES’ - (MID APRIL 1995) 

A major feature of the 1995 Adelaide Rose Festival will be ‘A 
~ Century of Roses’, a display of roses of each variety currently avail- 
' able in South Australia, presented jointly with the Rose Society of 
~ South Australia. The exhibition will also cover all aspects of floral 
"art, modern and traditional, created by the State’s leading floral 
- artists and groups. 


The star of the Festival, however, will be the Meilland rose ‘Spirit 


of Peace’ which will have its public launch during the Festival, in 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of the release of ‘Peace’ in 1945. 


The principal shopping streets of Adelaide will come alive during 


, the Festival, with sidewalk displays, window displays, giveaways 
: and entertainment. 


Garden Clubs and the Rose Society of South Australia will show 


~ various methods of growing roses in pots, suitable for small gar- 
| © dens, and commercial growers will provide demonstrations. 


There will be one, two and half day tours to South Australia’s 


_ premier rose gardens. St Peter's College Memorial Hall will be the 
~ venue for the Autumn Rose Show and Rose Championships, and 
_ there will be ‘hands-on’ programs on rose culture for the home gar- 
~ dener in Veale Gardens; these will include demonstrations, question 
_ and answer sessions and talks, using established rose beds as 
teaching aids, 


The Festival will culminate in the Rose Ball in Adelaide Town 


- Hall, hosted by the Lady Mayoress; proceeds from ticket sales will 
aid charities. 


For further information contact Adelaide Rose Festival Inc, c/- 


, Visible Management, 8th floor Shell House, 170 North Terrace, 
Adelaide, 5000; tel (08)410.1970; fax (08)410.2004. 


INTERNATIONAL GARDENING ACADEMY 

. Michaela Vardanis and the International Gardening Academy are 
pleased to announce that they will be launching a series of courses in 
_ Garden Design, Implementation and Maintenance in February 1995. 


The three-day introductory and the four week fully accredited 


courses, to be held in the Jean Garling Room in the old wing of the 
Mitchell Library in Sydney, will have a strong academic base with 
practical illustration and on-site experience. 


Michaela Vardanis is a graduate of the English Gardening School 


' in London. Other lecturers will include Helen Armstrong, Helen 
_ Evans, David Hosking, C & C McCallum and Colin Slade. 

- For further information contact: 

_ Vitek Czernuszyn 

© Tel (02) 357.1989; fax (02) 327.3277 or write to: 

_ International Gardening Academy 

: PO Box 133, Edgecliff, NSW 2027. 


wippenings... 


THE 


diverse 


FAMILY OF 


aroids 


by Len Butt 


he huge family of Araceae, the Aroids, comprises over 100 
genera. Predominantly, they fall into the category known 
rather loosely as indoor plants. 

They are found in every continent except Antarctica, but occur 
mainly in tropical and sub-tropical regions. Botanically they are 
described as herbs with fleshy or woody stems; many are root 
climbers with varied and very variable leaf forms, and are charac- 
terised by an inflorescence composed of a densely flowered spadix 
with a subtended petal-like spathe or bract, often coloured or 
bicoloured as in the genus Anthurium and in some Philodendron. 
Both these genera belong to the South American continent, 
although Australia has some ‘look-alike’ rainforest aroids, Other 
well known genera in the family are: Arum, Alocasia, Aglaonema, 
Amorphophallus, Arisaema, Colocasia, Caladium, Cissus, 


Dieffenbacchia, Monstera, Pothos, Syngonium, Spathiphyllum and 
Zantedeschia. 


Above: Philodendron ‘Butt's Hybrid’ 


Right: Inflorescence of Phil el sh - 
(P. speciosum selfech ilodendron ‘Butt’s Gem 


(Author's photos) 
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Although many aroids are ideal indoor plants, and some (like 
Aglaonema and Philodendron) have low light requirements, no 
plants will thrive permanently indoors unless special lighting condi- 


mixture if adequate drainage is given. 

In the garden the climbing sorts can be set 
against trees and during spring and summer 
will quickly attach themselves and become 
vigorous tree climbers; some, like 
Syngonium, Philodendron, and many foliage 
Anthurium can become rampant on firm 
barked trees. 

As a pot plant Amorphophallus, the 
Leopard or Snakeskin Plant, has mottled 
spots on the stems and a crown of often 
dichotomously branched leaves; the flower 
is a basal spathe and spadix as in other 
aroids. This is a fascinating plant, many 
specimens dying back in winter to appear 
again in spring. Its natural habitats run from 
New Guinea to Burma and the Southern 
Himalayas, 


My own speciality was the so-called self-heading Philodendron 


speciosum and its crosses. The best of these to come out of the tis- 
sue culture laboratories so far is ‘Xanadu’; I have yet to find a light 
situation it will not grow in. My main achievement came when I 
crossed P. speciosum with P. tweedianum to produce ‘Butt’s 


Enjoy sumptuous silver service dining whilst viewing 
the splendour of Woodstock Gardens. 

Set among 2.5 hectares of traditional English Estate, 
Woodstock offers much to the discerning diner and 
keen gardener. 

Woodstock 
140 Cascade Road, South Hobart, Tasmania 7004 
Telephone (002) 241 117 Facsimile (002) 23 3906 


IF YOU WISH TO SEND A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION, 
PHONE YOUR DETAILS THROUGH TO US NOW. 


CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED. PHONE: (048) 61 4999 


ERRATA 

Tn our Spring 1994 issue, in the article on Bromeliads on page 56 and 57, the cap- 
tions to two photographs, of Tillandsia and Vriesia, were transposed. 

In the book review section, one line was omitted at the foot of the last column on 
Page 14, so that the first line on the following page began in mid-sentence. The 
Missing line was ‘This is interesting reading for...” 
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Although many aroids 
are ideal indoor 
plants, and some 
... have low light 
requirements, no 
plants will thrive 

permanently indoors 
unless special 
lighting conditions 
are provided. 


_ Hybrid’. Later we improved on this by back-crossing it with P. spe- 
: ciosum. As in America this species is known as ‘The Imperial’ my 
_ plant became known as ‘Butt’s Imperial Hybrid’. . 

tions are provided. Most will grow to perfection in a rich humus 


Although self-heading Philodendron types are advertised as non- 
climbers they are eventually pulled into the 
horizontal by their adventitious roots and on 
a slope will scramble along like many pan- 
danus. My cross has a huge 30cm red spathe 
and white spadix. The jungle parent had a 
45cm spathe and two metre leaves. 

I must also mention Alocasia and 
Calocasia, the latter being Taro, a staple 
food in New Guinea and south-east Asia. It 
does, however, contain poisons in some 
forms, and the Asian people know how to 
remove them. 

Alocasia has many species, the best 
known being A. macrorrbiza of which the 
variegated leaved cultivars are the showiest. 
We have many of these in Australia, the best 
known of which is commonly called the 
‘Conjevoi’. 

The above only scratches the surface of this huge family, but it is 


_ important to realise that many aroids are rich in chemical formula- 
- tions that may just provide the cure to some disease. Quinine and 
' cocaine came from the rainforest, wonderful products made 
- hazardous only by man. 


VISIT TASMANIA IN 
SPRING 1995 
West/North-West Tasmania Regional 
Tourist Authority, in conjunction with The 
Australian Garden Journal, is planning a 
six-day tour of the region in October 
1995. This tour will include visits to Table 


Cape Tulip Farm, the Emu Valley 
Rhododendron Park, Cradle Mountain, 
and some notable private gardens. 
Optional extensions to the tour will be 
available. Watch out for further details in 
our next issue, 


AN ANCIENT YEW 


island across the Thames from 


threatened by development 


to be about 2,000 years old, 
marks an important historical 


signing of Magna Carta in 1215. 


term Management plan. 


CERTIFICATE IN 

ORNAMENTAL 

HORTICULTURE 

The Certificate in ronicrire 
(Ornamental Horticulture) | 
course offered by Australian | 
Correspondence Schools is 
accredited through the - 
Vocational Education Training 
and Employment Commission | 


(Qld) and is registered and | 
approved nationally for AUS- : 
TUDY and ABSTUDY. The - 
course is designed primarily for 
landscapers and parks’ staff. In 
addition the School offers more : 
than 170 different correspon- 


dence courses; all are written 
to suit the requirements of the 
Training Guarantee Levy. For 


Swansea Road, Lilydale, 3140. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
GARDEN SOCIETY 


5 0 


» ean gardeners and may, there- 
The Ankerwycke Yew, an : 
ancient tree situated on an 


cient support. For further infor- 


| mation write to Sally Razelou, 
_ Sparoza, Box 14 Peania, 19002 
location, possibly that of the © 


Attica, Greece. (Sparoza, now 


~ has announced a plan to create 
fore, be interested to hear of | 
» the formation of a Mediterran- 
- ean Garden Society, with head- 
Runnymede in England, is © 


: GARDEN SCHEME 
- The Co-ordinator for Victoria is 
now Mary Klestadt, tel 
> (03)397.8841 (see article in this | 
- journal Spring 1994). 
_ the property of the Goulandris 

A group calling itself Friends of ; 
the Ankerwycke Yew are | 
attempting to stop the develop- 
ment and implement a long 


Garden 
Cuttings: 


Natural History Museum in 


Athens, was created 30 years 
- ago by a remarkable English 
© lady, Mrs Jacqueline Tyrrwhit. 
further details write to PO Box 
2092, Nerang East, Qld 4211, or : 
the Melbourne office at 264 | 


cial article to be published in 
this journal next year). 


_ TREE CARE 
- Cleveland County Council, in 


: England, is implementing an 
Many coastal regions of © environmental program along 


Australia have what is loosely the new Gainsborough by-pass 
called a Mediterranean climate. 


Middlesborough Council, too, 


THE 
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_ NEW WILLOWS A 

_ DANGER TO OUR RIVERS 
- Recently imported hybrids of 
- Salix matsudana x alba could 
It will be the subject of a spe- choke Australian rivers, accord- 
_ ing to Kurt Cremer, of the 
_ CSIRO Division of Forestry. 
- Both male and female trees 
_ have been imported and seed 


- Zealand waterways could be 


* more than 10,000 trees and ~ 
these regions therefore have © Shrubs before the tarmac is laid 
some interests — and difficulties - at the end of this year. 
— in common with Mediterran- | 


_ blocked by thickets of willows. 
_ Mr Cremer said that while wil- 
_ lows are valuable in some | 
: cleared landscapes, being 


GARDEN 


- cheap to reproduce and form- 
an urban forest in the city, » 
: increasing tree cover by 20% : 
~ over the next 50 years. 
quarters in Greece. The society 

- intends publishing a regular | AUSTRALIA’S OPEN 
proposals to build a block of | journal as soon as it has suffi- 


luxury flats. This tree, believed 


ing dense mats of rootlets at 
and below water level which 


‘help to stabilise banks, there is 
: a need to prevent their uncon- 
- trolled introduction and spread. 


, A DWARF BANKSIA 


Banksia spinulosa ‘Birthday 
Candles’ grows only to about 


~ 15 to 45 cm tall in the open 
- ground, and up to one metre 
_ wide. Bred by Bill Molyneux of 
: Austraflora Plants in Victoria 
and released last year, the nine 
- year old parent plant now dis- 
plays 50: golden candles. The 
- flower heads, which are pro- 


duced from early autumn into 
winter, are displayed outside 
and above the foliage, domi- 
; hating the whole plant like 


: candles ona cake. This banksia 


will grow in a range of climates 
and conditions, from sub-tropi- 
cal to cool temperate to semi 
~ arid, and in well drained clay 
soils or sandy loams, neutral or 
_ slightly acid. ‘Birthday Candles’ 


: makes an ideal tub specimen 
- or feature plant in a limited 
- space, as well as attracting 
- honey-eating birds. 


_ THE TASMANIAN 
_ ARBORETUM 


The Tasmanian Arboretum Inc 
was founded in 1984 to estab- 


: lish a tree park of 45 ha which 
~ would offer a wide range of sci- 
entific, educational, commercial 
: and recreational facilities. The 
- Arboretum is being developed 
_ from female trees can float 
- long distances on even the | 
- slightest breeze; if these spread 
_ as they have done in New | 


: which involves the planti 
Those who live and garden in | s ithe, planting of 


by the Association members 
with sponsorship and donations 
from corporations and individu- 
als. Trees and shrubs from 


- many temperate areas of the 
- world are being planted in an 
» ongoing programme. 


The Arboretum is situated in 


: beautiful countryside beside 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS (ants 


DECEMBER 1994 


Georgian Road, Olinda, Vic. 


EVENTS IN 1995 


2nd to 7th March: Nursery Industry Association of Australia , 
Annual Conference, Sydney. Enquiries (02)906.1088; fax : 


(02)906.6181. 


9th to 12th March: Royal Autumn Floral and Horticultural Show, : 
Royal Exhibition Centre, Wayville, SA. Enquiries (08)210.5214; fax : 


(08)210.5212. 


1st to 30th April: Autumn Festival at the Rhododendron Gardens, , 


The Georgian Road, Olinda, Vic. 


19th to 24th April: City of Adelaide Rose Festival; exhibitions, 


CE tours, etc. Enquiries Natalie Salcinella, Visible Management 
To 11th Dee: Lilium Display at the Rhododendron Gardens, The 


(08)410.1970. 


29th April to 7th May: Autumnfest Canberra, Canberra’s new 


- festival of colour. Enquiries Canberra Tourism Commission on 


1800 026166. 


7th to 8th Oct: Wynyard Tulip Festival - Wynyard, Tasmania. 
Enquiries (004) 346 102. 


17th to 22nd Oct: North/Northwest Tasmanian Garden Tour. 
Sponsored by The Australian Garden Journal. Horticultural inter- 
ests, Contact Tim or Keva North for a brochure in 1995. 


17th to 20th Nov: National Heritage Rose Conference at Orange, 
NSW. Enquiries Gillian Batchen on Tel (02) 9999.2759 or fax 
(02) 979 8752. 


the Don River, 10 km south of 
Devonport, and includes many | 
features, such as a picnic area 
with toilets, nature trails and a | 
lake with bird life, in addition 
: SYDNEY’S CENTENNIAL 


to the labelled tree collections. 


Groups wishing to book the 
Education Centre should phone 


the Caretaker on (004)27.2690. 
The annual subscription to 


amounts are especially wel- 
come, Application for member- 
ship should be sent to TAI 


Gunn St, Devonport, Tas 7310. 


GARDEN OF EDEN TO BE 
RECREATED 


haemya, an Israeli town on the 


banks of the Jordan River, is 
about to recreate the site where — 
the Garden of Eden is believed 
to have stood. The site is to be 
Studied by the Israeli Institute 
Of Ecological and Environment 


Studies, who will prepare an 
impact report on the flora and 
fauna of the region. 


A POTAGER FOR 


PARK 
The Centennial Park and 


_ Moore Park Trust have estab- 
' lished a Potager Garden in cen- 
Tasmanian Arboretum Inc is 
$15 (single) or $20 (family), 
and donations over these | 


tral Centennial Park. Ten plots 
of different sizes in the Column 


Garden feature ornamental | 
' kale, rainbow chard, lettuces, .: 
- red cabbage, lavender and 
: chives, cardoons, violas and 
Membership Secretary, 38 — 


| THE GREATER GARDEN 
The local council of Men- | 
- The programme for the third | 
term of 1994 includes a one- : 
day workshop on ‘Working | 


SCHOOL 


Miracles in Your Garden’, this 
will be conducted by Barry 
Thomas, soil science lecturer at 
Ryde School of Horticulture, 


1994/95 


- Phil Packham from Wirreanda 
- Nursery, and Michael Bates, 
_ landscaper and designer. Other 
- courses include ‘Transform - 
- Your Garden’ (1 day per week 
_ for 8 weeks), ‘Garden Basics’ (1. 
day per week for 5 weeks), | 
- ‘Landscape Lighting’ (2 ses- 
_ sions) and ‘The Country | 
- Garden’ (1 day). For further 
- information and booking forms 
: contact: 
The Greater: Garden School, : 
PO Box 846, Rozelle, NSW | 
- 2039; tel (02)891.1321, fax | 
© (02)891.3934. 
marigolds, thus combining — 
- functional vegetable garden . STREETS AHEAD 
with a floral display. Friends and neighbours in 
: Victoria and Tasmania are — 
_ pooling 
' resources to put their neigh- ; 
: bourhood Streets Ahead of 


their time and 


anything else. The Streets 
Ahead urban streetscape pro- 


and common open spaces. A 
competition seeks entries in 
three categories — a street less 
than 30 years old. a street more 


: than 30 years old, and a group 
' of dwellings such as flats, 


elderly citizens’ units. Entries 
for the competition close on 
31st January 1995. Entry forms 
are available from Mitre 10 
stores, offices of Leader Group 


' newspapers, or from Keep 


Australia Beautiful Council 
offices in Melbourne and 
Hobart. 


| THREAT TO MONTEREY 
_ PINES 


The Pebble Beach Co of 
California is wanting to devel- 


_ op the Monterey Peninsula 


land for housing and a golf 


~ course. This land includes the 
_ most important of the three 
- remaining areas where Pinus 
» gram is conducted by Keep ' 
_ Australia Beautiful Victoria, and 
- encourages residents to beauti- reservoir of genetic material to 
: fy their gardens, streetscapes 


radiata occurs naturally. Local 


~ activists are calling for this 


be preserved. 


ANTISEPTIC FROM 
MELALEUCA LEAVES 


Aborigines used to pick the 
leaves of the Tea Tree 
(Melaleuca spp), steep them in 
hot water or crush them, then 
press them into a wound and 
bind them on with a compress 
of hot mud. 

The launch of Rapaid anti- 
septic cream and spray, which 
contains the natural antiseptic 
found in Tea Tree leaves, is the 


to advancing the use of natural 


and supermarkets. 


GARDEN DEVILS 


Garden Devils is an econo- 
my range of garden products, 
made in UK, and come with a 
five-year guarantee. Prices 
range from around $8.50 for 


$39 for the heavy-duty lopper. 


_ RECYCLED WASTE INTO 
| PLANT LABELS 

Wilkinson Swords has extend- - 
ed the original Garden Devils | 
range to include a pruning 
saw, garden snips, two loppers, : 
grass shears, hedge shears and 


Norwood Industries Pty Ltd 
have introduced a range of pro- 
motional plant labels in a revo- 
lutionary material made 50% fro 

recycled industrial waste, 


labels are said to last 
longer than convention- 
al labels, resist tearing 
and are entirely 
opaque. 


A BIODEGRAD- 
ABLE WOOL 
MULCH MAT 


Gezunder is a non- 
~ woven woollen 
product, usually 
supplied as a mat 

which can be 

laid directly on 
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The wool used to produce 


' Gezunder is a naturally pig- 
' mented earth brown colour, | 
and there are four thicknesses 
available - thick, medium, thin 
© anda germination mat. No syn- 
: thetic materials are used, and 
_ there is no reinforcing mesh or 
‘scrim’ as in some other prod- 
- ucts. This means there is much 
called Plastech. These = less chance of small animals 
_ and birds becoming trapped in 
' it. The wool fibre is biodegrad- 
- able over a one to three year 
: period. 


Being a protein fibre wool 


- contains nitrogen, sulphur, 
_ potassium and trace elements. 
_ Tests carried out by the | 
_ International Wool Secretariat 
_ showed that vegetable crops 
_ grown through a wool mulch 
. showed improved growth. | 
- Wool can also absorb five to 
- eight times its weight in water 
_ and then pass this water into 


the ground and the soil. Evaporation is signifi- 


used as a — cantly reduced, thus reducing © 


mulch; it can = the need to water, 


also be supplied in squares 
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minating seed from damage by 
' ground frost, and as wool is 


Product 


* contact: 


News 


result of years of research by a 
100% Australian owned phar- 
maceutical company dedicated 
- hand cultivators. 
ingredients, Rapaid antiseptic 
offers soothing antiseptic relief 
to rashes, itches, chafing, bites 
and other minor skin irritations. 
The cream retails for $3.30 
and the spray for $3.99; both : 
are available from pharmacies 


very slow to burn, in direct 
contrast to materials like wood 
chips, is most suitable in appli- 
cations where flammability is 
an issue. 

For further information 


Gezunder Trading Pty Ltd, 
PO Box 248 French’s Forest, 
NSW 2086; tel (02)975.1277, fax 
(02)975.4225. 


: MULCHING MOWERS 

- As local councils push to ban 
: for placing around seedlings or 
as circular pot tops for use with 
: pot plants. It also comes in a 
» loose form which is very suit- 
' able for placing around the 
- tops of pot plants. 

the hand cultivator to around | 


disposal of garden waste at 
rubbish tips and to instigate a 


- user pays system of rubbish 
: removal, awareness is increas- 
- ing of the importance of recy- 
- cling. Hence the advent of the 
- mulching mower which recy- 
' cles grass clippings back into 


the lawn. 

In Honda's new Buffalo 
range of five models, three fea- 
ture a mulching kit. This com- 
prises a bar-blade rather than a 


- swing-back blade found in 


conventional mowers, and a 


: discharge plug. The Honda 
- mulching mowers can be con- 
: verted to conventional mowers 
: simply by removal of the dis- 
- charge plug and the addition of 
_ a grass catcher. The 5 hp over- 
- head engine powering the 
: Buffalo range meets stringent 
> new international emission 


standards as well as providing 


a 25% performance boost over 
- the old model and improved 
_ fuel and oil consumption. 


A NEW PLANT FOOD 
DILUTOR 


_ The makers of Phostrogen solu- 
: ble plant food, through their 


Australian distributors Debco, 


: have released a new light- 
Gezunder also protects ger- | 


weight plant food dilutor that 
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can be used with any hose with 
snap-on fittings. Designed to be: 
used with Phostrogen, plant | 


food is simply dropped into the 
reservoir and the tap turned on; 


the flow of water through the 
dilutor continuously feeds the 
garden at a pre-set rate. 


A NEW NON-TOXIC 
WEEDKILLER 


A revolutionary new weedkiller 


Defender. 

SpeedWeed is based on a 
soap molecule which does not 
pose a danger to children, pets 


leaves; most weeds start to 
shrivel and die within 24 hours, 


or even less in warm weather. 
There is no residual effect in : 
the soil and the treated area — 


can be replanted in two days. 


See which areas have been 


treated. It is rainfast; if there is 
No rain, or watering, within 
three hours of application, it 
"stand up by themselves so you 

The 500 ml plastic bottle has 
4 rapid action squeeze trigger; 
alternatively there is a 3- 


Will work. 


litre carry pack for larger 


SUMMER 


: thermostat 
: $169.95. “ 
- For further information con- : 
tact Fran Francese, Thermofilm 
Ltd; tel 
~ (03)562.3455, fax (03)548.3979. 
SpeedWeed also foams on : 
application, making it easy to 
| The new Multix Stand-up | 
Clean-up bags have a special | 


applications. 
SpeedWeed works on a wide 


- weeds, as well as grasses and 
_ mosses. Recommended retail _ - AND AN ANTI-SLIP 
price for the 500 ml pack is | TREATMENT 
_ Three new products from | 
- Process Consulting International 
- Pty Ltd (trading as PROCON) ° cotta tiles, glazed brick, con- 
' have applications in gardens 
_ and for swimming pools. 


made propa- | 


around $8.00. 


_ COST EFFECTIVE 
_ PROPAGATION 


An Australian 


gation unit 
from Themo- 
film is extreme- 
ly economical 
since it runs on 
low wattage. 
Keeping seeds at 
an even tempera- 
ture the single tray 
model operates at 
around 10 degrees 
Celsius above nor- 


: mal ambient temperature. A 
© clear propagator cover, avail- 
that is non-toxic yet quick act- 
ing has been released by 


able from most stores, will help 


from selected nurseries. Other 
larger models, two tray and 
four tray, are available with 
control 


Australia Pty 


A BAG STANDS ALONE 


block bottom base and stiff- 
ened material, allowing them to 


can use two hands to fill them. 
They also have a special 
‘Draw Tight’ closure. Each 
pack contains four 75 x 75 cm 
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bags. Recommended retail 
© price is $2.50. 
range of perennial broadleaf | 


Waterizer R is a pool and spa 


Waterizer also progressively 


- removes scale from existing 
_ pipes, shower heads, hot water 
» SIMPLIFYING POOL CARE © heaters, etc and prevents new 


scale from forming. 


Trusty-Step TM is a revolu- 
tionary new anti-slip treatment 
for ceramic, quarry and terra- 


crete and other potentially slip- 


: pery surfaces. Unlike short-term 
coatings it is an invisible chemi- 
" water conditioner that works on 
| the principle that when water : 
passes through a powerful — 
- focused magnetic field it ionis- 
: es, Charged ions are stripped ° 
- from stable water molecules 
and the altered (conditioned) 
- water with the charged oxygen | 
- ions can dissolve scum, stabilise : 
| pH, inhibit algae growth and 
_ bond minerals in the water, 
' improving water clarity. Since 
oils naturally emulsify in : 
- ionised water the pool or spa 
_ becomes almost self-cleaning, 
create a humid atmosphere, | 
thereby promoting rapid | 
_ growth; the water is then recy- 
: cled by condensation. The sin- 
gle tray unit retails from $59.95 
or the environment. The active : 
constituent is fatty acids which 
strip the wax-like coating from 


cal treatment guaranteed to 
help prevent slipping for a min- 
imum of two years after one 


: treatment. 


Soil-Sement R is a dust retar- 
dant that produces a cohesive, 
integral road surface, reducing 
tyre wear and maintenance 
costs, and improving road hold- 
ing quality. It can also be used 
to prevent moisture penetration 


-_ of storage piles and for erosion 


control. 
For further information on 


' these products contact: 
Waterizer has a strong PVC | 
- construction with a durable | 
: stainless steel cover; since there 
: are no moving parts there is 
- nothing to go wrong. The unit: 
is easily installed between the 
- filter and the pool on the return - 
- line to the pool. 
from 


PROCON, 36-38 East Street, 
Five Dock, NSW 2046; tel 
(02) 713.1122; fax (02) 713.1238 
or tel (048) 721 900; fax 
(048) 721 901. 


is an important directory for 
quick reference. 
. Headings can be 

selected by 

arrangement 


WOODLANDS GARDENS WHOLESALE 
NURSERY, Illawarra Highway, Moss Vale, 
NSW 2577; tel (048)68.3508, mobile 
(018)48 3865. We have been growing cold 
climate perennials and shrubs for 15 years. 
These include Hellebores, Lavenders, 
Aquilegia, Campanula, Cistus, Ceanothus, 
Helianethemums, Echium, Wallflowers and 
many more. Check our quality at Plantmark. 
For further enquiries contact Geoff Duxfield — 
GENUINE TRADE ENQUIRIES ONLY. 


NURSERIES - GENERAL 


LEURA COUNTRY GARDENS NURSERY; 
address Rear/156 Megalong Street, Leura 
N.S.W. 2780. We stock a wide range of 
cool climate trees and shrubs, cottage garden 
plants, old fashioned and David Austin roses, 
perennials and “English Garden’ plants — 
OPEN seven days — Tel: (047) 84.3146. 


NURSERIES - SPECIALIST 


Specialising in 
distinctive and 
rare plants. 


Open 9-5, 7 days. Phone: (08) 390 3189 


BUDA GARDEN NURSERY, 42 Hunter St, 
Castlemaine, Vic 3450. Tel (054)72.1032. A 
wide range of interesting and hardy trees, 
shrubs, perennials and bulbs all propagated 
from the historic Buda garden collection is 
now available from our expanding plant nurs- 
ery. Open daily 9 am to 5 pm. k 


ALPINE ROCK GARDEN PLANTS AND 
PERENNIALS. We have a large collection of 
rare and unusual plants, priced from $2.50 to 
$3. Send 3 x 45¢ stamps for current 
catalogue. Yearly subscription for 10 
catalogues $12. Mail orders and wholesale 
inquiries welcome. COFFIELDS’ NURSERY 
PO Box 102, Creswick, Victoria, 3363, 
Phone (053) 45 2268 
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BELROSE 
NURSERY 


A mouthwatering array of desirable 
perennials for gardeners of good taste! 


* garden consultation town and country 
* free newsletter 
* brilliant suggestions a specialty 


¢ Bundaleer Road * Belrose * 2085 
Call Michael Cooke on (02) 450 1484 


YAMINA RARE PLANTS, 25 Moores Rd, 
Monbulk, Vic 3793; tel (03)756.6335, fax 
(03)752.0308. For new, rare and unusual 
shrubs and trees. Extensive range of 
Magnolias, Japanese Maples, Viburnums, 
Conifers, Michelias, Osmanthus, etc. Send 
$5 for comprehensive catalogue. We 
dispatch Australia-wide. 


OTWAY HERBS COTTAGE GARDEN; 
biodynamic nursery and terraced garden set 
in the hills of Apollo Bay. Perennials, shrubs, 
rare plants, Chinese species, fresh herbs, 
potpourri, local terracotta pottery. Biddles Rd, 
Apollo Bay, Vic. 3233. Tel (052)37.6318. 
Open daily. 


GRETCHENS - OLD FASHIONED ROSES, 
garden and nursery open at weekends on the 
Hawkesbury River at Old Kurrajong Rd, 
Lowlands, Richmond, NSW 2753; tel 
(045)78.2994. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 
3795. Tel (03) 737.9313. Melways map 
121 D10. Growers and specialists of 
Heritage roses. STANDARD ROSES 
AVAILABLE from 24 inches to 72 inches. 
Roses available year round, mail order in 
winter only. Display area of over 800 
varieties of all types of roses. Catalogue 
available $2.00 post paid, 


THE BRAIDWOOD NURSERY, 62 Wilson 
St, Braidwood, NSW 2622. Tel 
(048)42.2057. Cottage garden shrubs and 
old-fashioned roses and a wide range of 
perennials. 


RADCLIFF DAFFODILS; hybridisers in Show 
and Garden Daffodils. Catalogue available, 
c/- PO Lower Barrington, Tas 7306. 


PLANTWORKS. Nursery and garden gift 
shop. Extensive range of perennials, trees and 
shrubs including Heritage roses. Standards, 
hedging and topiary plants. Open daily. 108 


John St, Singleton, NSW (behind GIO). 
Tel/fax, (065)72.3047. 
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YUULONG LAVENDER ESTATE, Yendon 
Rd, Mt Egerton (postal RMB E1215 Ballarat, 
Vic 3352). Take Gordon exit from Western 
Hwy, or Yendon No 2 Rd from Midland Hwy. 
Tea rooms. Craft shop. Lavender produce and 
skin care products. Free sampling. Plant nurs- 
ery and cottage garden. National Collection 
of Lavenders. Toilet for the disabled. NOW 
OPEN ALL YEAR Wed - Sun, 10am to 4.30 
pm. JANUARY ONLY open 7 days a week. 
Admission $3.00. Tel (053)68.9453; 

fax (053)68.9175. 


BOOKS & CATALOGUES 


SEED SAVERS HANDBOOK by Jude and 
Michel Fanton. 10,000 sold in one year. 
Direct from the authors; bulk orders or $23 
each post paid. Box 975 Byron Bay, 

NSW 2481. 


GARDEN STREET BOOKS 
Free catalogues on request 
PO Box 1811 
Geelong 3220 
Phone: (052) 291 667 
Fax: (03) 529 1256 


Florilegium 
Xmas Book 


Catalogue 
rLoritecium (due out November) 
2,000 titles approx. 
Old, new, rare, unusual 
and common. 
Send $5.00 to: 
PO Box 644 
Rozelle NSW 2039 


GARDENS & ARBORETA 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 95 
km north-west of Melbourne. Wide variety of 
native and exotic plants in 3ha bush setting. 
Open daily. Official collection of Cistaceae. 
Contains herb, rock, water, vegetable, bush, 
‘English’ and sunken gardens. 


OTWAY ROSES, Rose Garden, Rose 
Nursery and Cafe Dainty Bess. Near Geelong 
is a beautiful rose garden. Over 500 varieties 
are grown. All roses are labelled with names, 
descriptions and historical information. Cape 
Otway Rd, 13 km past Moriac. 

Tel (052)88.7382. 


ASHCOMBE MAZE, Australia’s largest 
hedge maze; rose maze, gardens and tea 
rooms. Open Sept to April every day, May, 
June July weekends and Government School 
Holidays only, 10 am to 5 pm; closed month 
of August. Red Hill Rd, Shoreham, on 
Victoria’s Mornington Peninsula. Tel 
(059)89.8387. Melway ref 256E4. 
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HYMETTUS HISTORIC GARDEN, 
BALLARAT. 19th century florists and exhibi- 
tion garden. Champion garden, City of 
Ballarat 1915-1918. Features heritage roses 
and bedding display according to season. 
Open February, March, November and by 
appointment. Tel (053)39.4718. 


SEEDS 


GIANT PUMPKIN, SQUASH, WATER- 
MELON OR CUCUMBER SEEDS plus more 
varieties are now available from the “Giant 
Pumpkin” specialists, Atlantic Seeds. Send 
SSAE for full price list and newsletter to PO 
Box 205, Seaford, Vic 3198 or phone/fax 
(03)786.0337. 


ACCOMMODATION 


BALLANTRAE MEWS Mt. Macedon. 
Bed & breakfast in fully self-contained 
cottage located in 3 acres of historical 


garden. Everything provided. Brochure 
available. Phone 054 26 2078. 
PO Box 68, Mt Macedon 3441 


DAYLESFORD; A charming country cottage 
fully self-contained, located in a peaceful, pri- 
vate setting, situated high on Wombat Hill. 
Well equipped for 2-4, heating (c/h & log 
fires) and linen included. Set amid a delightful 
cottage garden the back gate leads into the 
Daylesford Historical Botanical Gardens and 
the award winning Convent Gallery. Tel (053) 
48.1884 for bookings and brochure. 


BRAIDWOOD, BED AND BREAKFAST in 
your own suite in the Old Rectory (1842), 
beautifully restored, centrally heated. Enjoy 
our old English garden and adjoining nursery. 
Mary and Stewart Harris, 62 Wilson St, 
Braidwood, NSW 2622; tel (048)42.2057. 


MENENIA, NEAR GRAMPIANS. Easy dis- 
tance to the South Coast. Beautifully appoint- 
ed 1850s stone cottage set in lush garden. 
Dinner, bed and breakfast. Tel and fax 
(053)50.6536. 


GREAT OCEAN ROAD, ANGLESEA. Feel 
Pampered and enjoy tranquil bed and break- 
fast. Modern coastal house, secluded garden, 
Sweeping ocean views. Tel (052)63.2774. 


OBERON - very comfortable self-contained 
Country retreat in beautiful cool climate gar- 
den with magnificent outlook over rich farm- 
lands. Centrally heated throughout. Farm and 

ush walks, caves, forests and National Parks 
close by. SC or B&B rates available for 2- 
Speople — from $60 per night SC for two mid- 
Week, (063)35.8192. 


BRIGHT, VICTORIA - one fully furnished 


Unit, Beautiful surroundings. Available now. 
Enquiries (057)21.3556. 
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HIGH RANGE, 15 MINS BERRIMA. 
Country farm garden with magnificent views 
adjacent to National Park in the beautiful 
Southern Highlands of NSW. Comfy twin 
accommodation (ensuite), homestead meals, 
dinner, bed and breakfast. Bookings 
(048)78.5119. 


TASMANIA, “Hillgrove”, colonial self-con- 
tained suite in historic house c.1840 on 11 
acres of rolling countryside overlooking his- 
toric Shot Tower and Derwent River. 15 min- 
utes from Hobart (GPO). $75.00 double per 
day includes breakfast provisions. 

Tel (002)27.9043. 


SmaLt Hotet, 17 Links Rp Bowrat NSW 
(048) 611 977 
GOOD FOOD — GOOD COMPANY 


SOCIETIES, ETC 


TASMANIAN DAFFODIL COUNCIL INC. 


For information on specialist daffodils, where 
to purchase and how to grow them, contact: 
Mrs Mary Crowe, 103 Carella St, Howrah, 
Tas 7018. New members welcome. 

Tel (002)47.8226. 


COURSES AND CLASSES 


COURSES, 140 options. Herbs, cottage gar- 
dens, landscaping, propagation, hydroponics, 
roses, orchids, flowers, fuchsias, crops, nurs- 
ery, horses, business, photography, journal- 
ism, etc. Hobby, Certificate, Diploma. 
Australian Horticultural Correspondence 
School, PO Box 2092 Nerang East, Qld 
4211; or 264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic 
3140. Tel (075)30.4855 or (03)736.1882. 


GARDEN DETAIL 


The Amazing New 
Hammock Chair 


House of Hammocks 


i The chair reclines like a hammock 

i Sits like a chair 

i Gives full back support 

Hi Can go indoors or outdoors and only requires 
one point of suspension 


Mail order. Send cheque or money 


order to: $79 


House of Hammocks Include $8.00 


P.O. Box 17 Bulla Vic 3428 for Postage & 
Handling, 


Tel: (03) 307 1256 Australia 


Gargoyles 
& Dragons 


. Specialists in terra 
‘a cotta ridges, finials, 
YX chimney pots, vents. 
Phone or write fora 

brochure. 


609 Canterbury Rd, 
Surrey Hills Vic. 3127. 
Phone (03) 836 9555 


‘A GARDEN HERITAGE’ 
A two-hour garden lover's video. This video is an edit- 
ed compilation from the best of the BBC programmes 
made in some of Britain’s superb historic gardens. 
Price: $38.50 (includes p&p). 

From SPECIALTY SEEDS, Hawthorn Park, Chanters 
Lane, TYLDEN Vic 3444. Telephone/Fax: 054 248 292. 


GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


SEND US YOUR MESSAGE AND WE CAN INSERT IT INTO 
OUR NEXT ISSUE. 
1-2 INSERTS $1.00 PER WORD. 3-4 INSERTS 80¢ PER WORD 
DISPLAY ADS $50 OR $100. 
MINIMUM FOR A ONE OFF PLACEMENT $30 


MORE DETAIL RING KEVA NORTH ON (048) 61.4999 
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Naked 
_ ladies 


ne of the minor joys of gardening 
( ): having a whinge because the 
botanists have once more changed 
the name of a favourite plant. Deep down 
we know that such changes are justified 
but we also feel justified in whingeing — it 
is, after all, confusing. What makes it dou- 
bly confusing is that horticulturists usually 
take five to ten years to catch up with the 
change and inevitably we go through a 
period of several years when the same 
plant parades under two different names. 
Further obfuscation descends when horti- 
culturists and gardeners rebel, refuse to 
give up a cherished name and the super- 
seded scientific name becomes the com- 
mon name. Thus arises the situation where 
most of our Geraniums (including Ivy, 
Scented and Zonal) are botanically 
Pelargonium, the name Geranium being 
reserved for a group of perennials with 
regular bowl-shaped flowers which many 
Australian gardeners would not associate 
with the name at all. 
A similar evolution of chaos is currently 
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trying to establish its third stage with 
Amaryllis. Initially this genus contained 
many species but as differences and rela- 
tionships among them became more 
apparent they were gradually split off into 
new genera such as Brunsvigia, Crinum, 
Habranthus, Lycoris, etc. One large group 
of tropical American species became 
Hippeastrum. Eventually only a single 
species remained in the original group, 
Amaryllis belladonna. 

It was generally held that the name A. 
belladonna applied to a South African 
plant until, in the 1940s, several American 
botanists decided that the plant on which 
Linnaeus had bestowed this name was in 
fact the American plant everyone was call- 
ing Hippeastrum equestre. Consequently 
the 70 or so species of Hippeastrum were 
declared to be Amaryllis and the South 
African plant became Brunsvigia rosea. 

Whatever the merits of the Americans’ 
case, many botanists in other countries 
were not impressed and in the 1970s, by 
international accord, the name Amaryllis 


HE AUSTRALIAN 
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by Bruce J. Knight 


belladonna was restored to the South 
African plant and the American genus 
reverted to Hippeastrum. End of Act One, 
exit botanists having done their thing. 

The name Amaryllis had thus been 
applied to Hippeastrum for three decades, 
plenty of time for horticulturists to catch 
up, particularly so since some of the 
American botanists were actively involved 
in the culture, breeding and promotion of 
these highly ornamental bulbs. The name 
became firmly established in the trade, not 
only in the USA but also in Britain, 
Holland and to a lesser extent in Australia. 
Perhaps sufficient time has not elapsed for 
the botanical information to filter across, 
perhaps the word Amaryllis is particularly 
euphonious; whatever the reason it 
remains in the trade as a name for 
Hipperastrum. As a common name it is 
valid but misleading, as a scientific name it 
is incorrect. 

Act Two must be nearly at an end. For 
our peace of mind I think it would be nice 
if the curtain never rose on Act Three. It 
need not. For some reason the average 
Aussie gardener does not take readily to 
calling his Hippeastrums Amaryllis - 
Hippie is a far more popular term, proba- 
bly more suited to our national dialect. It is 
in the nursery trade that the practice per- 
sists; would someone kindly tell them that 
in true Australian fashion they are copying 
a mistake the Americans made, but cor- 
rected ten years ago? 

Let us now take a closer look at the lead 
players: 

Amaryllis belladonna is native to South 
Africa. It is the only species in the genus. 
The large bulbs are leafless throughout 
summer, the flowers produced from the 
bare bulbs some time between late January 
and April, depending on clone and cli- 
mate, to be followed by the leaves. The 
trumpet shaped flowers, 4 to 12 in an 
umbel, are carried on a solid stem of 30 to 
90cm, have a strong sweet fragrance and 
come in various shades of pink, pink and 
white combined and less commonly, pure 
white. Hybrids may have deeper col- 
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oration and can bear 20 or more flowers 
per umbel. Some named cultivars are avail- 
able such as ‘Hathor’, ‘Baptistii Rosea’ and 
a number named after South African cities. 
The seeds are like small fleshy pink or 
white marbles. It is commonly grown in 
Australia, usually referred to as Belladonna 
or Naked Lady. 

The genus Hippeastrum contains 70 or 
so species, native of Central and South 
America. Most of the species are attractive 
but few are readily available here, the 
majority of garden plants being hybrids. 
Most of these flower between late winter 
and early summer, peaking in spring. They 
bear usually 2 to 4 broadly flaring trumpets 
of 10 to 20cm diameter on stout hollow 
stems of 30 to 90cm. They may flower 
before, as or less commonly after the 
leaves appear, are winter dormant and 
usually lose their leaves then. Most have 
no appreciable perfume. Colours include 
crimson, red, pink, orange, white and 
combinations thereof. The seeds are 
numerous, blackish, flat and papery. 
Nurseries offering “Amaryllis” in dark crim- 
son or orange or with a long list of cultivar 
names such as ‘Appleblossom’, ‘Desert 
Dawn’, ‘Masai’, ‘Springtime’ etc are selling 
Hippies. Some gardeners refer to these 
also as Naked Ladies. Hippeastrum is very 
popular in Australia but less widely grown 
than Amaryllis which has greater climatic 
tolerances. Hippeastrums however are 
more commonly offered by nurseries and 
are available in a far greater (and more 
reliably named) range of cultivars. 

Recent developments in Hippeastrum 
breeding indicate that within the next 
decade home gardeners should be able to 
acquire a range of double and multiflow- 
ered cultivars, miniatures more suited to 
cut flower work and perhaps some good 
yellow forms. 

For trivia buffs, the name Amaryllis orig- 
inally belonged to a Greek shepherdess, 
obviously a blooming beauty as she crops 
up in numerous poems from classical 
times to the 18th century. 


From top to bottom: 


APpeastrum ‘Desert Dawn’ 
A. belladonna 
Hippeastrum ‘Cothrans’ (Author's photos) 


HRISTMAS is a time of joy, 
happiness and a time for pm 
sharing and giving... : 


Why not give a gardening gift 
this Christmas ... a subscription to 
The Australian Garden Journal. 


It’s a gift that keeps on coming 
throughout the year with 
four seasonal issues. 


\\s \ \ 
1s 
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Make The Australian Garden Journal S@ZZY 


an essential ingredient in your gift list (@ J 
this Christmas. PAE 


Wey 


lease forward a cheque with your order to: Australian Garden Journal Pty Ltd, PO Box 588 Bowral NSW 257¢ 
° aay ° e . © b>, 


Y GIFT SUBSCRIPTION ey Another great gift idea... 


oe 
ye Commences with December issue and is sent NOW.  ( 


~* To: Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms I JOURNAL BIN DERS 
Postcode Well made in dark green 

Send 1 year (4 issues) LI $25.00 (O’seas Au$35.00) vinyl with gold lettering 
Send 2 years (8 issues) a $46.00 — save 10% (O’seas AuS66.00) and pocket for year tab. 
Plus binders LI $11.00 each AVAILABLE AT $11 
or debit my Bank/Master /Visacard 

Lo LO LL LL (price includes sales tax, 
Expiry date: 

SS eee ' 
Signature: packaging and postage). 
ee 


Sender’s name: 
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Mount Tomah Botanic Garden 


Summer Brilliance in the Fresh 
Mountain Air 


At Mount Tomah Botanic Garden, on Bells Line of 
Road in the Blue Mountains, you can discover 
nature’s palette of summer colour in Australia’s 
premier cool-climate botanic garden. 

Opening hours and entry fee: Phone (045) 67 2154. 


In2perial 
__ gaRroens 
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I<Kamaki 
Give your 


garden a short 
back and sides. 


When it comes to pruning your garden, why cut 
corners? The stainless steel blades on Kamaki secateurs, 
loppers and shears are precision engineered and made to 
the highest standards for superior cutting capacity. 

The Professional and Home Garden ranges are 
unconditionally guaranteed. So your garden will 
always look its best. 


Available from leading garden and hardware 
retail outlets. 


Kamaki. Cut it with the best. 


€XK Distributed by Edward Keller Australia Pty. Ltd. 


Going for Gold 


ince 1913 Kirstenbosch, as a botanical garden, has played a 

role in the introduction of plants into horticulture. One of the 

first successes was Serruria florida, the ever popular ‘blushing 
bride’, which today remains a favourite amongst florists and gar- 
dening enthusiasts. 

Through the years, horticulturists from Kirstenbosch have trav- 
elled far and wide collecting plant material for study, display, edu- 
cation, conservation and the promotion of our indigenous flora. 
Every now and again a ‘winner’ is discovered, such as Dymondia 
margaretae, an attractive and unusual ground cover named after 
Margaret Dymond, who was horticulturist at Kirstenbosch at the 
time. Others include Leucospermum reflexum var luteum, 
Agathosma ovata ‘kluitjieskraal’, Elegia capensis, Elegia fenestrata 
and Chondropetalum tectorum. 

The reason for this article is to draw your attention to Strelitzia 
reginae ‘Kirstenbosch Gold’, a yellow form of the orange ‘crane 
flower’ or ‘bird of paradise’, as it is commonly known. For the past 
15 years at Kirstenbosch we have been involved in selecting and 
hand pollinating our original stock of seven plants with the pur- 
pose of eventually introducing this yellow sport into horticulture. 
‘Kirstenbosch Gold’ is a sport which has been known for a number 
of years, having cropped up in California, Australia, the eastern 
Cape, the Karoo Botanical Garden and Kirstenbosch, but never in 
any quantity, always just an isolated plant. Left to their own devices 
the seeds from these yellow forms will not breed true. However by 
hand pollinating and avoiding the orange form, yellow progeny 
can be assured. 

The technology of tissue culture has not beaten the system as yet 
and the only methods of propagation of Strelitzia are by seed or 
division. The Israelis and other interested growers have endeav- 
oured to tissue culture Strelitzia in the hope of being able to pro- 
duce large quantities of plants, but to date no one has succeeded. 
Division is a method of propagation, but I do not recommend it as 
Strelitzia does not respond well to dividing and the divisions are 
slow to recover and re-establish. To produce large quantities of 
plants by division a reasonable number of plants must be available 
for this purpose. 

Strelitzia has the reputation of being a relatively slow grower, 
taking a number of years to flower. We have discovered that this is 
not the case. By providing young seedlings with ideal growing con- 
ditions young plants start flowering two yi 


ears after germination. 
Ideal conditions are 


Ide full sun, well drained soil of approximately pH 
1.5, regular watering in summer and liberal applications of 3:1:5 fer- 
tiliser in early summer, The plants respond well to generous ap dli- 
cations of mature compost. net 
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by John Winter 


Strelitzia reginae ‘Kirstenbosch Gold’ 


As a result of our efforts over the last 15 years we have built up 
sufficient stock plants to enable us to supply plant and seed to 
members of the Botanical Society at the annual Kirstenbosch 
Branch Plant Sale and by mail order. Seed is now available and 
plants will be from January 1995. 


John Winter is Curator of Kirstenbosch National Botanical 
Garden, Rhodes Drive, Newlands, Cape Town; postal address Private 
Bag X7, Claremont 7735, Republic of South Africa. 

The above article has been condensed from the South African 
Veld and Flora magazine. 
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en Paul Roberts-Thomson’s grandfather came to | 

\ Australia from England in 1909 he bought 220 acres of | 
land on Table Cape, on the north-west coast of | 

tulip flowers, using Dutch bulbs for the first half of the year and 


- local bulbs for June to December production. As these are raised 
: under cover the result is top quality blooms. 


Tasmania. 

Table Cape is an extinct volcanic vent that dominates part of the 
coastline; the climate is temperate and the soil is a rich, red basalt 
loam. 


father and uncle used the farm for stud Dorset sheep and vegetable 
production, achieving considerable success. 
In 1984, under Paul’s control, the business took a new direction 


Van Diemen’s Quality Bulbs the aim was now to become the pro- 
ducer of quality bulbs for local and export markets. 
A start was made with 1,000 tulip bulbs imported from Holland 


business imported 20,000 tulip bulbs 
and seven tonnes of nerines. It was 
the first container load of bulbs to 
enter Australia. : 

With the commercialisation of the 
bulb venture, Paul and his wife 
Bronwen spent six weeks in an inten- 
sive study of the Dutch bulb industry. 

The business has continued to 
expand through both production and 
import and in 1992 there were 13 
hectares under bulbs — 10 of tulips, 
one each of Dutch iris, nerines and 
miniature daffodils. The total harvest 
of tulip bulbs that year exceeded 100 
tonnes. 


the Australian market for tulips rapidly reaches capacity this is an 
area of increasing interest to the business. 
A new direction this year is into the year-round production of 


Grandfather Roberts-Thomson used the land for grazing. Paul’s : TOURISM 


: Paul and Bronwen have capitalised on the tourist trade to 
_ Tasmania’s north-west. The farm is now a major tourist attraction in 
© the tulip season, which runs from September to mid-October. 

which recognised the potential of the district’s climate and soil. As 


The Wynyard Tulip Festival, held in the nearby town of Wynyard 


' for the first time in 1991, together with Van Diemen Quality Bulbs, 
~ were jointly marketed by the regional tourism association under the 
: theme ‘Blooming Tasmania’. 

under the then 1,000 bulb quarantine limit. Three years later the 


Production All bulbs produced at Table Cape have been derived 
from Dutch imports and are inspect- 
ed several times each season for 
trueness to type and for any signs of 
virus or other diseases. All bulbs are 
grown in fresh soil each year, with a 
long term vision of a crop rotation of 
at least six to eight years. 

Despite the fact that some varieties 
have been grown for eight years, 
virus levels remain very low. 

Van Diemen Quality Bulbs has 
introduced new standards to the 
Australian market by selling tulip 
bulbs with a minimum circumference 
of 10 cm. This is the internationally 
accepted minimum size for tulip 


Van Diemen Quality Bulbs 


The total area under bulbs is still rising, with tulips remaining the 
dominant crop. 


Padua Bulb Nursery in Victoria. 


Van Diemen Quality Bulbs also has its own retail mail order busi- 
ness, A more recent venture is the production of tulips and other 
bulbs in pots. Paul estimates that this segment of the market would 
have considerable potential if there was cheap transport from 
Tasmania. Currently the cost of shipping pots by both sea and road 


iS approximately the same as shipping by air. 
Trial exports of tulip bulbs have been made to Holland and tulip 
bulbs have been sent to major Asian destinations and to the USA. As 
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~ bulbs. Large bulbs give a better display but also produce many 
~ more flowering size bulbs for the following year. 

Bulbs are sold throughout Australia to cut flower producers, local 
government parks and gardens departments and mail order compa- - MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 
nies, including a special production arrangement with Tesselaar’s 
_ resource analysis and synergy. It is the positive results of resource 


Paul Roberts-Thomson’s management philosophy is based on 


analysis on tulip growing that is the reason for the move into bulb 
growing. While the bulb enterprises dominate the farming activities 
they only occupy 20% of the total farming area. 

Bronwen holds the position of Marketing Manager and is respon- 
sible for tourism and mail order. 

A management restructure earlier this year has lead to increased 


_ emphasis on communication, staff training and occupational health 
» and safety. 


ANT 


by Stephan RYAN of Dicksonia Rare Plants, Mt. Macedon 


WONDER WEED 


If someone were to tell you that they 
could supply you with some seed of a 
hardy rosulate alpine with rich glossy 
green ground hugging foliage of a truly 
evergreen nature and which also pro- 
duced scented golden yellow flowers 
throughout the warmer months followed 
by lovely fluffy seed heads as pretty as 
those of the Pasque Flower, you would 
probably snap it up. I know I would. 

When the seed packet arrived you 
would see on the front’ the name 
Taxacum sect ruderalia sp (syn T. offici- 
nale) and you would think that with a 
name as weird and unsettled as that it 
must be new to science. 

Of course when I visit you and you 
proudly show off your newly germinated 
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seedlings (all of which came up) and I, 
with a puzzled expression ask why you 
would want to grow dandelions, your dis- 
appointment will be understandable. 

All of the above is just to illustrate that a 
weed is in the eye of the beholder; after 
all, a dandelion is a handsome plant and if 
it were a lot more difficult to grow would 
find its way into many a rock garden. 

Now if I told you I had a very rare and 
difficult dandelion from the High Andes 
you would probably tell me to keep it; 
after all would you plant a dandelion? 

As a champion of misunderstood genera 
I would then point out to you that those 
Solanum tuberosum (potatoes) and 
S. melongena (aubergines) in the veg- 
etable garden belong to the same genus 
as the S. nigrum (black nightshade) you 
Just pulled out, so it is obvious that you 
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Oxalis obtusum 


should not dismiss a genus out of hand 
because it has one rotten Malus pumila 
(apple). 

All of this is leading us not to some 
obscure dandelion but, as you will already 
know if you have looked at the photo- 
graph, to a plant from the dreaded genus 
Oxalis. 

Just the mention of the name will usual- 
ly whiten the complexion of most self 
respecting gardeners and yet amongst its 
ranks are some truly fine garden plants. 

Oxalis has a worldwide distribution and 
includes about 800 species with a high 
percentage coming from South America, 
where quite a number are sub-shrubs 
which often surprises people. 

Obviously, out of such a vast genus 
they can’t all be weeds; some in fact are 
quite difficult to grow. What is needed is 
for some kind taxonomist to change the 
name so that I can sell my Oxalis as 
something else and stop my customers 
having seizures at their mention. The 
weedy ones will probably always be 
called Oxalis just as azaleas will probably 
never be called by their proper name, ie 
thododendrons. 

All these problems aside, let us look at 
the advantages of the more stay-at-home 
ornamental species - never forgetting 
that even the worst weedy ones are orna- 
mental. 

Most of the bulbous Oxalis flower dur- 
ing autumn and winter, with some extend- 
ing well into spring; few flower for less 
than six to eight weeks a year so one 
must admit that they give more value than 
many other bulbous plants, tulips for 
instance. The majority are hardy and only 
require a well drained soil and a sunny 
aspect to flower well, and if you still can’t 
bring yourself to plant them in the garden 
they will make admirable pot plants for 
the balcony or terrace. 

The species in the photograph is O. 
obtusa, one of the 200 or so that occur 
mostly in the winter rainfall area around 
the Cape in South Africa, or to be more 
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specific, in areas like Namibia, 
Namaqualand, Karoo and the western and 
south-western Cape. 

It will start to appear in autumn with its 
charming little grey-green clovery leaves 
that sit almost flat on the ground, and it 
would be a truly tiny plant that this Oxalis 
could smother. Its fabulous pink flowers 
are generally in evidence from June right 
through to about October, which has to 
be a feat of endurance matched by few 
other bulbs. Although pink is the colour 
found here, I have read that in the wild 
red, yellow and white forms also occur, 
and if you have any of these I would be 
most grateful for some of these other 
coloured weeds. 


THE HORTI TRINITY 
In a previous Profile I expostulated about 
our (ie Australian gardeners’) deplorable 
tendency to follow slavishly planting 
themes of British origin. 

You know the sort of thing I mean; the 
wood of bluebells or hummock of 
homogenous hostas syndrome. These 
look great in the books but are not always 
so easy to emulate in our climate. 

Now, I am nothing if not inconsistent 
for I am now going to discuss a beautiful 
group of Northern Hemisphere woodland 
plants much grown and photographed in 
England. 

Trilliums once seen are never forgotten, 
yet once planted soon lost, at least in most 
climatic areas of Australia. 

But it is one of the great pleasures of 
gardening to succeed when all others 
(particularly if the others consider them- 
selves better gardeners) have failed. It may 
be perverse to attempt these inappropriate 
plants, but isn’t triumph such a stimulating 
emotion, especially when all and sundry 
are green with envy. Failure is of course 
the most likely outcome, but just do as I 
do and tell no one. 

Depending on the book you consult 


eS 
Trillium rivale 


(Author's photos) 
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you will be told that the genus Trillium 
consists of between 30 and 50 species. 
They are basically all woodland plants and 
are found growing wild in North America, 
North-east Asia and the western 
Himalayas. 

The name comes from the Greek word 
‘tris’ which means thrice or three. This 
highly appropriate name points out that 
all the plant’s parts (leaves, petals, etc) 
come in threes. 

Like many other wild flowers they have 
been given numerous common names, 
including such attractive and/or descrip- 
tive ones as Trinity Flower, Wood Lily and 
Wake Robin as well as some less appeal- 
ing ones such as Birthroot, Toadshade and 
Stinking Benjamin. Heaven only knows 
who the last one is alluding to! 

Apart from cultural needs, which like 
most self-respecting woodlanders include 
a cool aspect, constant but not excessive 
moisture and a rich leaf-mouldy soil, they 
are generally slow to multiply and can 
often take donkeys’ years to make a 
respectable clump. This is obviously not 
going to endear them to commercial 
growers as one may not live long enough 
to make any money out of them! 

The larger and most impressive species 
seem to be the slowest growers (typical, 
you may say). However there is nothing 
wrong with the species illustrated here, 


T. rivale; (rivale, by the way, can be 
roughly translated as growing by streams). 

Of the species I have tried T: rivale is by 
far the best doer and although it may not 
have the opulent look of the bigger 
species it is a beautifully proportioned and 
dainty gem. 

At no more than 10 cm tall it is one of 
the smallest species, probably only out- 
miniatured by 7. nivale, a somewhat 
smaller plant with whiter flowers, growing 
to about 8 cm and with a much more diffi- 
cult disposition. T. rivale is whitish, 
although some forms are distinctly pink 
and it is generously spotted with tiny 
carmine freckles. As the flowers age the 
stems lengthen slightly and the blooms 
nod over in a most demure fashion. 

If conditions are right it will gradually 
creep around via its rhizomes and can 
also be expected to self seed lightly into 
the leaf mould, as long as the ground isn’t 
being disturbed by you or blackbirds. 

It is native to western North America, 
from Del Norte and Siskiyou counties in 
North California to south-western Oregon 
and inhabits rocky terrain near streams, at 
altitudes from 400 to 1,200 m. 

In conclusion I would just mention that 
it may well be even more horticultural 
one-up-manship to have produced a large 
clump of 7. sessile, T. grandiflora or 
T. luteum. 


Summer brings an abundance of fresh fruits and veg- 
etables, and inspiring recipes 
to enjoy lazing in the warm summer breeze. 
Heralding the arrival of the pear season are 
Jfaccia bella pears, sometimes known as sugar pears. 
These tiny, crisp, one-bite sized fruits are a wonderful 
and decorative addition to a 
cheese platter, with their green skin and rusty blush, or 
perhaps served as an 
entree with delicate slices of prosciutto. 
Poached, they are excellent in desserts, or maybe pre- 
serve some in brandy for later on 
as they have a very short season. 


HERB BLUE CHEESE DRESSING 


This dressing goes well with sugar pears and prosciutto, and may 
also be used with figs when sugar pears are out of season. 

200g blue vein cheese; 2 tbsp maple syrup; 150ml creme fraiche; 
150ml milk; juice of one lime; quarter tsp paprika; 1 clove garlic, 
crushed; few drops tabasco; 1 tbsp chopped fresh herbs (chervil, 
dill, parsley and chives combined). 

Combine all ingredients in a food processor until smooth; add a lit- 
tle extra milk if the dressing is too thick. (This dressing is also a 
good accompaniment for a chicken, apple and nut salad). 

The bounty of berries in summer is almost overwhelming! They can 
be enjoyed simply fresh, with varieties served individually or com- 
bined to create some stunning effects. To utilise any excess crop try 
your hand at berry sorbets and ice creams, or perhaps some deli- 
cious jams or even a berry vinegar. 
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BERRY CHEESECAKE 


Base: 250g neufchatel cheese; one third cup sugar; 2 tbsp SR flour; 
1 large egg: 1 tsp vanilla; half cup natural yogurt. 

Place all ingredients in food processor and blend until smooth. 
Place mixture in a greased, lined 20cm round cake pan and bake at 
180 degrees C for 45 mins. Carefully turn out and peel off paper. 
Allow to cool. , 

Top with a layer of whipped cream flavoured with a little Grand 
Marnier. Garnish with fresh berries — strawberries, raspberries 
(maybe some gold ones!), red or black currants, blackberries, 
loganberries, blueberries — and more! 

Brandied mulberries 

Place mulberries in a wide mouthed jar and cover with brandy. Seal 
and store in a cupboard for 2 to 3 months. Fruit may be used as a 
topping for desserts and strained liquid made into a delicious 
liqueur. 

Liqueur: measure brandy and mulberry liquid. Make an equal 
amount of sugar syrup, dissolving 40% sugar and 60% water by 
heating gently then leaving to cool. 

Add sugar syrup to brandy, mixing well. Pour into a bottle and 
store for 6 to 8 weeks before using. 

This not only makes a perfect liqueur to serve as an accompani- 
ment using the fruit, but also to splash over fruit salads or other 
berries. 

Other berried fruits can be used in this recipe if preferred. 


Left: Sugar pears, prosciutto and fig chutney 


Above: Berry cheesecake (photos by Gail Thomas) 
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ae Rose featured, 
Melinda Gainsford 
geeer PVR Pending 93/261 


IE 
~ a timeless potiatt of beauty. 


Create your own portrait, visit Swane’s Nursery for the largest selection of Rose plants to bloom 
in your garden this spring. Swane’s Nursery are Rose growers since 1919. 


ACN. 000 228 937 


Where nature tends to grow on you. 
490 Galston Road, Dural 2158, Rose Nursery: Mitchell Hwy, Narromine 2821 
Ph: (02) 651 1322 Fax: (02) 651 2146 Ph: (068) 89 1545 Fax: (068) 89 2533 


(Open every day except Good Friday and Christmas Day) (Open Monday to Friday 9-4, Holidays excluded) 


AUSTRALIA'S ELITE TULIP 
BULB COLLECTION 


at some of this years superb range of quality 
Tasmanian bulbs 


EE CATALO 
AVAILABLE NOW! 
PH. 004 422012 
FAX: 004 422582 


or write to 


) VAN DIEMEN QUALITY BULBS | 
> RD 20 TABLE CAPE 
WYNYARD, TAS 7325 _ 
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PIRIT OF PEACE § WATER IN AN AUSTRALIAN GARDEN #& ARE YOU NUTS? 


When explorer Archibald Bell crossed the northe 


of colours at 
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Open seven days a week. Ph 
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rn Blue 
Mountains, he unlocked a natural wonderland. Follow Bells 


Line of Road and discover for yourself n 


ature’s palette 
Mount Tomah Botanic Garden. 
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The gardens 
that bloom in 


the fall 


Visit Hascombe and many 
beautiful gardens in Autumn 


Some of the highlights are : 
March 18-19 _ 3 gardens at Warragul, Vic 


March 26 Claremont, Launceston, Tas 

April 8-9 3 gardens in The Dandenongs, Vic 
April 22-23 3 gardens near Peats Ridge, NSW 
April 23 A trio at Cooma, NSW 


April 28-30 3 gardens at Mt Tamborine, Qld 
April 29-30 A quintet in the Southern Highlands, NSW 
April 29-30 4 gardens at Orange, NSW 


April 30 Tetratheca, Basket Range, SA 

April 30 Redlands and Valleyfield, New Norfolk, Tas 
May 6-7 9 gardens in the Blue Mountains, NSW 

May 7 Hascombe and Duneira, Mt Macedon, Vic 
May 7 Olivet House, Stirling, SA 


Celebrate the end of Summer and plan a weekend viewing late 
Summer borders and Autumn colour. 


For information about these gardens and others, consult 
AUSTRALIA’S OPEN GARDEN SCHEME GUIDEBOOK 
August 1994 to August 1995 


or phone our information line 0055 20 800 
(cost of call 55 cents per minute) 


The Australian Garden Journal is a 
quarterly publication devoted to the 
pursuit of gardening as an art, science, 
recreation and profession. 
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IN OUR 
NEXT ISSUE... 


In our next issue we focus on ‘dry- 
land’ gardening. 


Panayotis Marselos, a Greek land- 
scape architect living in Athens, writes 
about ‘The Mediterranean Garden - a 
Xeriscape’; Hannake Jamieson and 
Neville Brown, both of Kirstenbosch 
Botanical Gardens in South Africa, 
write on ‘Restios out of Africa’, new 
ornamentals of the family Restionaceae 
which they describe as having poten- 
tial for Australian and New Zealand 
gardens; and Rodney Harvey, of our 
own Australian National Botanic 
Gardens, tells us ‘Something is Missing 
from the Garden’, the ‘something’ 
being some remarkable plants from the 
Australian grasslands. 


Following a now fashionable theme, 
Nick Romanowski describes some 
‘Grasses and Related Plants’. Julie 
Allan concludes her series on 
Paeonies, Stephen Ryan describes 
some more plants with jewellike 
berries, and Associate Professor Robert 
King tells us about the remarkable 
Boojum Tree (yes, it really does exist!). 


The WINTER issue of The Australian 


Garden Journal, on sale approximately 
31st May. 


T 


We have moved... 


Just two days before last Christmas we 
uprooted from our home of eleven years 
in the New South Wales Southern 
Highlands and moved to the national 
capital. Friends who have never lived in 
Canberra were aghast at what they 
looked on as an act of lunacy; those 
who have, or do, understood our 
motivation. 

Canberra, in spite of its detractors, has 
much going for it. Not least its street 
trees, and because there are no overhead 
wires down the streets (in our case these 
tun along our back boundary instead of down the street, a very sensible arrange- 
ment) street trees really can be street trees and not mutilated stumps. Our street has 
a fine avenue of Portuguese Oaks (Quercus lusitanicus) whose canopies meet 
overhead to give a quite beautiful effect. Autumn and winter, of course, will each 
bring a different streetscape. 

We can drive for ten minutes in one direction and be in the centre of the city; we 
can walk for five minutes in the opposite direction and look across broad sweeps 
of countryside to the Brindabella Ranges. Canberra is like that. 

Another part of the motivation was to have a smaller and more manageable gar- 
den. So we have shrunk, gardenwise, by just 7,000 square metres, or from two 
acres to a little under a quarter of an acre. Small spaces are supposed to be harder 
to design than large ones, so here is another challenge. 

Meanwhile, work has to go on, and with our friends at Looking Glass Press only 
the other side of town and National Capital Printing ten minutes down the road, in 
Fyshwick, it will be just that much easier, 

Call in and see us if you are in Canberra, but ring first to make sure that we will 
be in. 

Our new address: 
19 JANSZ CRESCENT, 
GRIFFITH, ACT 2603 
(PO Box 3865 Manuka, 2603) 
tel (06)239.6400 
fax (06)239.6858 
Tim North 
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t was my original intention to grow 

herbaceous paeonies for the local cut 

flower market, thereby giving two of 
our family an opportunity to be employed 
when employment was difficult; this was 
in the early 1980s. 

However, by 1988 we realised that we 
would much prefer to grow and flower 
paeonies solely for root sales. This called 
Only for the addition of new and novelty 
Varieties to our older cut flower lines. 
Over recent years many interesting old 
and tried cultivars as well as recently bred 
types have been imported from three 
leading specialists in the USA. With the re- 
birth of ‘cottage’ gardening many garden- 
ets have discovered the beauty and the 
Virtues of these blooms. From the emerg- 
ing red shoots in spring, the opening of 
the buds in November, autumn leaves in 
April, to the bare stalks of winter, the 
Paeony calendar is well defined, suiting 
the temperate gardener's rhythm. 

Sn ih Ae lc ay 

Top: Double cream - one of Marsal 

puconies own raising — from American 
seed. 


secuy, Society It will not be 
'eleased until after the year 2000. 


Right: Minnie Shaylor — tall wi 
} sb ry stems, 
4093 yall with ied stigma (Shaylor, 
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aeomia 


— a long neglected genus 


PART 2 - PAEONY CULTIVARS AS GROWN IN 


THE SOUTH ISLAND OF NEW ZEALAND 


BY JULIE ALLAN 


Australians generally share a common 
garden heritage. Our ancestors’ desire to 
have familiar plants around them in their 

-new gardens must often have been frus- 
trated, as many settled areas had climatic 
extremes of heat and drought as well as 
heavy rainfall and gale force winds. The 
more temperate regions of Australia and 
New Zealand, however, often grow these 
introduced plants to greater perfection 
than in their native habitats. This is cer- 
tainly true of the paeony hybrids in New 
Zealand, where their size and vigour sur- 
prise many overseas visitors. 

At the turn of the 19th Century French, 
English and American breeders began 
releasing large numbers of paeony culti- 
vars which had arisen from the Asian P. 
lactiflora crossed with European and 
other Asian species. New colours and 
longer lasting double flowers established 
the popularity of the paeony with garden- 
ets, especially in mid-western USA and 
Central Europe, where the winter temper- 
atures reach sub-zero, ideal for dormant 
paeony roots. 

Early colonial gardeners brought with 
them P. officinalis rubra, rosea and alba 
plena, as well as French cultivars like 
‘August Dessert’, ‘Edulis Superba’, ‘Felix 
Crousse’ and ‘Festiva Maxima’. Plant 
nurseries in New Zealand sold some 
named and unnamed varieties which were 
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possibly seedlings of unknown origin. 
Similar circumstances occurred world 
wide and even today there are, for exam- 
ple, several ‘Karl Rosenfields’, which when 
first bred in 1908 was a crimson flower, 
densely double, globose in shape and 
with petals so dense that no stamens were 
to be seen. The author has five so called 
‘Karl Rosenfields’, some semi-doubles with 
stamens! In 1953 The American Paeony 
Society published a manual with detailed 
descriptions which can be of assistance. 
This Society, formed in 1904, has been the 
main governing body on paeony cultivars 
ever since. To date I haven’t come across 
any old New Zealand nursery catalogues 
that specialise in paeonies, although vari- 
ous firms had paeonies in the herbaceous 
sections of their catalogues. In the 1930s 
Wilson’s Hardy Plant Nursery in 
Christchurch imported some paeonies 
from Japan’s Wada Nursery, as well as a 


double yellow tree paeony called ‘Kinshi’ 


which is very similar to ‘Alice Harding’. 

A Mr Anderson of Christchurch was a 
dedicated gardener and he imported a 
large number of plants from various over- 
seas nurseries before and after World War 
Il. As President of the Canterbury 
Horticultural Society he endeavoured to 
promote the paeony as a useful cut flower 
and garden plant, rightly considering 


Canterbury’s climate and soil to be ideal. 


Plants were donated to the Christchurch 
Botanic Gardens but sadly not looked 
after, His daughter grew many rare vari- 
eties until recently when the author pur- 
chased her collection. 

Another cut flower grower, Don Archer, 
also imported new cultivars from the same 
sources, namely Kelways of North Devon 
in England and Wilds and Klehms of USA. 
Roots were also sold throughout New 
Zealand but there was not much interest 
for another 30 years. 

In Central Otago a well known nursry- 
woman, Gladys McArthur, had been grow- 
ing paeonies for a long time and also 
imported plants from Kelways, Wilds and 
Klehms. In her regular gardening column 
in the Central Otago News she noted that 
many plants from England were mis- 
named. She was also the first New 
Zealander to have a paeony registered in 
the American Paeony Society Register; this 
was named ‘Gladys McArthur’. 

In 1961 Mrs McArthur recorded that she 
had begun selling flowers to an Auckland 
firm and she continued to do so for some 
years. It was to her that the new genera- 
tion of growers went for advice, as the 


potential for growing paeonies for the cut 


flower market evolved in the 1980s. 


_ Action Flowers was formed by a Mr B. 


Porteous during this period and a trial 


shipment of paeonies in a container from 


the Netherlands was arranged. Varieties 
such as ‘Karl Rosenfield’, ‘Dr Alexander 


_ Fleming’, ‘Sarah Bernhardt’ and ‘Shirley 

Temple’ became available at reasonable 
__ prices. However, there were many hybrids 
in this shipment which were not ordered 


and which were unsuitable for the cut 
flower market, so growers were wary of 


_ importing from this source again. About 


1979 Alan Izard of South Canterbury began 4 
growing paeonies from stock available 
within New Zealand and he also decided 


ft Ai Dessert — a apie arden 


__ plant. Mid-pink petals have a silvery 
edge. Double mid season (1 920) 
Dessert. 


| Right: Coral Supreme — good cut flower 
and jagtdey plant peissing 1964) 
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to import specially bred cut flower stock 
from Klehms of Illinois. ‘Bowl O’Cream’, 
‘Dinner Plate’, ‘Moon River’, ‘Pillow Talk’ 
and ‘Mrs ED. Roosevelt’ were successfully 
introduced and to this day these varieties 
are of proven quality. 

In 1980 the Craigmore Farming 
Company of South Canterbury obtained 
stock from Gladys McArthur and Don 
Archer as well as from Klehms. Lady Fiona 
Elworthy instigated the larger scale meth- 
Ods of growing cut flowers which 
launched the industry out of the dol- 
drums, Demand for good rootstock was 
also strong, Simultaneously, in Central 
Otago, Dorothy and Bruce Hamilton were 
establishing their ‘Paeony Gardens’ for 
'0ot production only, and have continued 
'0 do so since around 1980, using stock 
Originally imported from Klehms. 

Since the mid 1980s there have been 
Several other root specialist growers, 
namely Paul Simmons and Mrs V. Dunlop 
of Amberley, 

AS each year passes many more culti- 
‘ts Will be released to the public and, 
Where applicable, to cut flower growers 
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also. The future gene pool for further 
hybridising is growing and thriving but it 
will be many years before the new New 
Zealand bred forms on trial now will be 
released. It takes at least 20 years before 
sufficient numbers can be built up once 
quality has been proven. 


GROWING CONDITIONS FOR 
HERBACEOUS PAEONY 
CULTIVARS ; 

A well drained open sunny position is 
ideal. Sandy, silty soils require well rotted 
humus mixed into the soil before planting 
to increase its water retention quality. Clay 
sub-soils may require improved drainage, 
although some are well drained and pro- 
duce quality flowers and roots. Ground 
covers are not favoured as paeonies don’t 
like competition near their root zone. A 
bark mulch is preferable to straw which 
could retain residues from sprays or have 
dormant fungal spores. 

At least a month of winter frosts are 
needed for the flower buds to develop 
fully. It has been known that a nightly 
spreading of party ice round the plants in 


winter has induced flowering in warmer 
parts of the North Island, but that may be 
carrying dedication to the extreme! 

Prior to planting out in the early autumn 
a soil test would be ideal, especially if a 
large bed of paeonies is envisaged. 
Generally a pH of 6 to 6.5 is suitable; 
dolomite is best if acid loving plants are 
nearby. Plants should be at least one 
metre apart. 

Fertiliser can be worked into the soil, 
preferably one with a low N ratio. NEVER 
use fresh manure. 

The bare rooted 3 to 5 eyed (no more 
than 7 eyes are recommended) are plant- 
ed out in early autumn when root growth 
is at its maximum. If planted in the spring 
the natural instinct of the paeony is to put 
all its resources into producing leaves and 
flowers, rather than into establishing root 
growth; this, in effect, puts the plant’s re- 
establishment back by 18 months. 

Planting roots too deeply is often the 
main reason for a lack of flowers. The 
eyes need to be planted no deeper than 
50 cm below the soil surface. Planting 
nearer the surface is recommended for 


warmer areas in order to get maximum 
cold, no matter how brief. Single, semi- 
double and Japanese types are more suit- 
ed to these districts as the dense doubles 
may not open if there is humidity or rain. 

Botrytis is the main troublesome disease 
which blackens the flower buds, leaves 
and stems, leaving slimy rotted tissue. 
Preventive alternate spraying with fungici- 
dal sprays every 10 to 14 days is the only 
way to keep this problem under control; 
fungicides should be changed every fort- 
night to avoid a build-up of resistance. 

In the first season we cut off any flower 
buds to conserve the new plant’s food; in 
the second year there will be a few small 
_ flowers, and by the third year the plant 

will begin to look like a paeony given 
suitable conditions. In autumn the stems 
are cut down to ground level, carted away 
and burned. 


HERBACEOUS HYBRIDS 

Since early this century when many more 
species became available breeders have 
developed many new hybrids, some of 
which are very similar. The following 
groupings and varietal names are intended 
as a guide only. Within each climatic zone 
varieties seem to vary and intensity of 
colour changes according to sunlight. 


Hybrids — inter-species crosses and very 
early flowering, ideal for warmer districts. 
RED — Cardinal Red (S), Early Scout (S), 
Montezuma (S), Scarlet O'Hara (S). 

PINK - Ellen Cowley (SD), Flame (S), 


Paula Fay (SD). 

CREAM — Claire de Lune (S), Moonrise (S), 
Prairie Moon (SD) 

WHITE - White Charm (D), White 
Innocence (S) 

CORAL — Coral Charm (SD), Coral Sunset 
(SD), Coral Supreme (SD), Cytherea (S), 
Eventime (S). 


Lactiflora — Asian and European species 
crossed with Asian P. lactiflora (syn albi- 
flora) early last century and ongoing, 
especially in America, resulting in some 
excellent cut flower doubles. Many pastel 
shades are fragrant but darker pinks and 
reds rarely so. 

RED — Chippewa (D), David Harum (D), 
Maestro (D), The Mighty-Mo (SD), Lord 
Kitchener (S), Topeka Garnet (S) 

CERISE — Kansas (D), Felix Crousse (D), 
Richard Carvel (D), Karl Rosenfield (D). 
PALE PINK - Doris Cooper (D), 
Moonstone (D), Florence Ellis (D), Nick 
Shaylor (D), Mrs F.D. Roosevelt (D), 
Pillow Talk (D), Pink Princess (S). 

DEEP PINK — Dinner Plate (D), Hermione 
(D), Minuet (D), My Paul Rudy (D), 
Princess Margaret (D), Sea Shell (S). 
WHITE - Charlie’s White (D), Bowl 
O’Cream (D), Elsa Saas (D), Gardenia (D), 
Minnie Shaylor (SD), Miss America (SD), 
Krinkled White (S), Lotus Queen (S), 
Spellbinder (S). : 


Japanese and Anemone type — stamens 
have become coloured stamenoids sur- 
rounded by a single row of guard petals. 


RED — Hot Chocolate, King of England, 
Mikado, Ray Payton. - 
PINK — Ama-no-sode, Do Tell, Peach 
Delight, Globe of Light 
WHITE - Gold Standard, Isani-Gudui, 
Toro-no-maki, Louise Marx 

There are new developments in America 
going one stage further than the Itoh 
hybrids, developed in Japan; these are a 
cross between a low-growing tree paeony, 
‘Alice Harding’ and the herbaceous 
‘Kakadon’. The Itoh looks like a tree 
paeony above soil level with a fibrous root 
system below. Flowers are yellow and 
some have weak necks, not allowing the 
bloom to be seen to advantage. The differ- 
ence between these and the newer Inter- 
Sectional Hybrids is that the roots of the 
latter are the same as the normal herba- 
ceous storage roots, and not fibrous as in 
the Itohs. ISH are robust and seem to have 
a good resistance against botrytis. The 
leaves are similar to tree paeonies and the 
flowers are held well above the leaves. 
Many new colours and variations are being 
bred which augurs well for the paeony 
cultivars entry into the 21st century. 

KEY — (S) = single, (SD) = semi-double, 
(D) = double.. 
Note — for the American Paeony Society 
Manual write to the Secretary, 250 
Interlachen Road, Minn 55343, USA. 
Julie Allan is proprietor of Marsal 
Paeonies, Old South Road, RD 
Dunsandel, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
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by Stephen Ryan 


lants that produce attractive fruits that are collectively but not strictly correctly called 
berries must be among the jewels of the garden. 


From mid-summer until late winter plants of all types will be exhibiting their luminous 
orbs, like so many rubies, pearls, topazes, sapphires or champagne diamonds. In fact there 
are berries in almost every imaginable colour if only you know what to ask for. 

Apart from the more than obvious visual charms of berries it must be remembered that 
many of these plants will attract fruit-eating animals, including birds, bats and possums, into 
the garden — although sometimes they may strip the plants so quickly you may just regret 
their attentions. Also, many of these berried treasures hold well when picked and the 
berries are often produced when flowers are scarce; so they are worth their weight in gold 
indoors as well as outdoors. 

Don't forget, either, that many of these garden gems are multi-faceted and will give 
colour with flowers, leaves or bark. 

To simplify the task of describing a range of plants with beautiful berries I will divide 
them into colour groups, ignoring those in shades of ruby and amber. My reason for this 
omission is that so many plants produce fruit in red and orange tones, they are out there in 
droves in most peoples’ gardens anyway, and to do justice to them would be impractical. 


SAPPHIRE, LAPIS LAZULI, 
AQUAMARINE AND TURQUOISE 


Berries in blue and purple shades are not 
all that common, and most of them don't 
have the sort of impact that reds and 
oranges can have. However, when they 
are viewed at close quarters and used for 
picking they have a charm of their own. 

A native plant with truly impressive 
deep blue fruit is Dianella tasmanica, 
commonly called Flax Lily. It is a climbing 
plant up to about one metre tall with bold 
strap-like leaves and open sprays of small 
blue flowers, followed by 2cm berries. 

Another Australian native is the 
Blueberry Ash, Elaeocarpus reticulatus. 
This is a slender evergreen tree to eight 
metres, with masses of charming, nodding 
white or pink bells, like little Tiffany lamp- 


shades in summer, followed in winter by 
equal numbers of attractive grey-blue pea- 
sized hard berries. I have yet to find any 
animal that eats these so their display can 
be prolonged. 

From South America comes an ever- 
green ground cover shrub, Pernettya pent- 
landii prostrata. This grows best in a cool 
place, with moist acid soil, the sort that 
azaleas would like. It trails around, mak- 
ing a true ground cover, but looking good 
dripping over a mossy rock. In spring its 
deep green foliage is studded with tiny 
white flowers and these are followed by: 
remarkably large mauve berries. 

A hardy deciduous climber with the 
wheelbarrow name Ampelopsis bre- 
vipedunculata and unimaginatively called 
the Blueberry Creeper, is an autumn feast 
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Previous page: Symphoricarpos albus 
Left: Callicarpa giraldii 
Below: Elaeocarpus reticulatus 


Below, left: Actae alba 
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of tiny berries in every shade of green, 
blue, violet and purple. These are pro- 
duced at the same time that the foliage is 
turning bright yellow. It is a strong grow- 
ing plant, ideal for covering pergolas, etc. 
There is a white variegated form with 
blotches and speckles all over the leaves 
that still produces the same berries but is a 
much more restrained climber that looks 
great rambling up through an evergreen 
shrub to about two metres; it is A. bre- 
vipedunculata ‘Elegans’. 

Callicarpa bodinieri var giraldii is a 
hardy deciduous shrub to three metres 
with tiny violet flowers in summer, purple 
tinted autumn foliage and clusters of tiny 
rich purple berries running up the stems 
well into winter. Stems bare of leaves but 
studded with these little fruits are lovely in 
a vase and last for ages. The generic name 
comes from the Greek kallos meaning 
beautiful and kanpos, a fruit. 

Very prickly plants are not to everyone’s 
taste. This I can understand having been 
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impaled many times. But just think how 
useful barbed plants can be in stopping 
trespassers and burglars as well as direct- 
ing traffic so that the kids and dogs don’t 
wear out the corners of the lawn. As long 
as you have a spouse that can be directed 
to weed under and prune these plants all 
will be well. To digress for a moment, I 
can never understand how people can fill 
their gardens with roses yet not buy any- 
thing else with prickles. 

This leads to another blue berried plant 
that is decidedly spiny, called 
Rhaphithamnus spinosus, from Chile. It is 
a hardy evergreen shrub to four metres 
with small rich green leaves among its 
long spines. In spring it produces small 
pale blue flowers that are followed by 
deep blue pea-sized fruit. This plant 
would make a first-class impervious hedge 
for someone else to trim. 

Viburnum davidii is regarded mainly as 
a foliage plant. With its large deep green 
ribbed leaves on a dome shaped bush, it 
makes a good tall ground cover to about 
one metre or so. If a cluster of plants are 
put in with one male and a harem of 
attendant females, the ladies will produce 
clusters of grey-blue berries after the white 
flowers. 

Ifa plant of Symplocos paniculata ever 
comes your way, snap it up. It is a large 
deciduous shrub to three metres that 
smothers itself in tiny white fluffy and 
sweetly scented flowers in late spring. 
These are followed in autumn by masses 
of tiny ultramarine blue berries that will 


often hang about well into winter. It, 


seems to be hardy enough though some- 
what difficult to propagate; several plants 
of different clones will encourage a good 
fruit set. 

The last plant in this colour grouping is 
Lonicera pileata, an evergreen ground 
cover shrub with tiny scented cream 
coloured flowers that are followed by 
deep violet berries nestled among the 
leaves. It loves a shaded aspect. 


WHITE ZIRCON, PEARLS, 
MOONSTONE AND MILKY OPALS 


Ghostly white berries can look quite dra- 
matic and unexpected, like a mass of 
small moth balls. 

One of the best white berried shrubs is 
the appropriately named Snowberry, 
Symphoricarpos albus. This is a small 
deciduous shrub to about one metre with 
round mid-green leaves and tiny insignifi- 
cant white flowers followed by quite large 
white berries in autumn and early winter. 
It has a suckering habit and I have seen it 
take over large areas in cool hill station 
gardens, although I doubt whether it 
would become a problem at lower alti- 
tudes, It is not all that ornamental except 
when in fruit so it may be best kept in 
bounds in a tub so that it can be placed in 
a position of importance while in fruit and 
hidden away for the rest of the year. 


blue, violet and purple. 


Another Pernettya gets a Guernsey, this 
time P. mucronata from Chile. This plant 
has forms with white berries (‘Alba’) and 
other forms with mauve, pink, cerise and 
mulberry-purple berries, so it can fit into 
any colour group, and what I say about P. 
mucronata ‘Alba’ applies equally to all the 
other forms. It is a slightly suckering ever- 
green shrub to about one metre with rich 
deep green and slightly spiny leaves; its 
large marble-like fruits are produced after 
the tiny white flowers. It grows best in a 
moist acid soil with morning sun and is a 
truly showy plant in any colour form. 
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Gaultheria hispida, the Waxberry, is an 
Australian native shrub related to and 
enjoying similar conditions to Pernettyas. 
It is an evergreen shrub from the high 
country of New South Wales, Victoria and 
Tasmania, that grows to about two metres, 
has deep green leaves that often become 
bronze-tinged in cold weather and which 
are attached to red stems that are a feature 
of the plant. The tiny white flowers are 
followed by fleshy white berries but vari- 
eties are known that produce red berries, 
so some selection may be necessary. 

Another genus that gets a second men- 
tion is Callicarpa, this time in its white 
berried variety called C. japonica 
‘Leucocarpa’; in fact the white berries are 
almost all that distinguishes it from the 
purple one, except that the leaves are 
smaller and don’t show any purple tinges. 
The size of the plant, its habit and require- 
ments are all the same. 

An evergreen ground cover from the 
Chilean Andes is next off the rank. This is 
Margyricarpus pinnatus, the Pearl Berry, 
and for most of the year it makes a pleas- 
ant if not exceptional mat of deep green 
finely cut foliage. As summer advances its 
almost invisible green flowers suddenly 
give way to good sized pure white berries. 
A one metre wide mat of Pearl Berry liber- 
ally sprinkled with tiny koolmints is a 
charming sight — be warned it doesn’t taste 
like koolmints but as far as I know it isn’t 
poisonous. It may be listed as M. setosus. 

A plant that is decidedly poisonous is 
Actaea spicata alba, the white Baneberry. 
This is a hardy semi-shade loving herba- 
ceous perennial to about 90cm, with 
handsome cut foliage rather like an 
Astilbe. It produces clusters of fluffy white 
flowers in spring and these are followed 
in late summer by showy white pea-sized 


poison pills. 


In my second article on berried shrubs I 
will look at the Topaz, Rose Quartz and 
Onyx jewels of the plant world. 
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Nancy Tichborne’s Flowers 
a real treasure... 


| "...the gardener in me is as strong as the artist, and in a symbiotic sort of way, my gardening 
nourishes my art. The flowers that I paint are rarely seen on their own but mostly in the 

| context of a garden or in a still-life setting...’ 

| Nancy Tichborne 1995 


Nancy Tichborne’s talent as an artist and love of flowers and gardening inspired her to 
produce an extravagant, full-colour book featuring wonderful watercolour paintings 
of many of her favourite flowers. In Nancy Tichborne’s Flowers, she presents a 
collection of 60 of her best watercolour paintings, ranging from 
close-ups of individual flowers to entire garden landscapes. 


Each flower is represented in the season in which it flowers and has fascinating 
commentary by the author. These sumptuous paintings will captivate 
and inspire both gardeners and art lovers. 


Roses, wisteria, rhododendrons, magnolias and many more are all brought to life in 
lavish illustrations by this very skilled and 
gifted artist. 


IF YOU ARE ONLY ALLOWED ONE GARDENING BOOK A YEAR, 
NANCY TICHBORNE’S FLOWERS SHOULD BE YOUR CHOICE FOR 1995. , 


120 pp 
265 x 265mm 
cased and jacketed 
ISBN 0-85091-664-X 
$39.95 
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Dear Tim, 


and I fear for them. They have 


Not deserve to freeze, 


had, until now, a very gentle 
Winter, Indeed November 


both the plants that have con- 


Or sad, 


AUTUMN 


We do little in our gardens 


' at this time of the year. Even 
' autumn activity is on the 
- wane. Traditionally it has 
always been the most popular 
_ time for planting. Now, how- 
ever, the great British public is 
_ becoming increasingly influ- 
~ enced by the weather, It is not 
- until they feel the warmth of 
_ Spring’s first sunny weekend | 
that their thoughts turn to their 
- gardens and to planting. 
- Garden centres are countering 
- the problem by becoming vir- 
© tual superstores. In their turn 
superstores are becoming ‘gar- 
_ den friendly’. Woolworths, for 
instance, which has over 700 
_ stores, is having a party later 
in the month in order to intro- 
_ duce its first official gardening 
Tonight the temperature has 
dropped to a bitter minus 
eight Centigrade. As I clutch | 
my hot water bottle to my | 
boney bosom, my thoughts 
turn to my brandling worms | 


team. 

As the majority of gardens 
are closed at this time of the 
year we have to rely for inspi- 
ration on books, magazines, 
lectures and the television. 


- Books on borders, and the 
burrowed through my com- 
Post heap so conscientiously 
and so enthusiastically and so | 
late into winter that they do 


design of small gardens, are 
definitely ‘in’, whilst the new 
subject on television is the 
front garden, A programme 


_ entitled Front Gardens is prov- 
The reason for their pro- 
longed activity is that we have | 


ing so popular that there is 
now a third series. Its format is 


_ simple. The BBC locates a 
_ scruffy garden. A garden 
Proved to be the mildest since 
tecords began some 300 years | 
@80. Our plants have been all 
Of a tizz. There have been let- 
lers to the Times recording 


designer is wheeled in. His or 
her ideas are incorporated, 


and the blossoming of the gar- 
den is filmed over the summer 
months. Finally, to the accom- 
_ paniment of soft music, and — 
tinued to flower and those that 
have flowered too early. I | 
have a Camellia in my garden 
Which has started to flower - 
almost three months too early. 
| cannot make up my mind 
Whether to be happy about it, : 


the owners’ appreciative mur- 
murs, ‘before’ and ‘after’ shots 
are superimposed over one | 
another. The improvements _ 


are usually impressive. 
There was a flurry of excite- 
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- of the Wollemi pine in a dis- 
tant gorge of the Blue | 
- Mountains, We can boast noth- 
_ ing of such grandeur in our 
- crowded country. Ah! But did : 
_ Robin Hood and his band of | 
merry men ever picnic under : 
- one of your Wollemi trees? 
- Probably not. You see, we : 
have a tree under which he | 
_ did. The tree in question is the ° 
_ Major Oak. It is at least 500 | 
" years old, and appropriately 
_ propped up by a hundred | 
crutches, In order to capitalise 
on its historical value, scien- 
- tists have collected twigs from 
the original tree, grafted them | 
~ onto oak seedling rootstocks, 
- then transferred them to a cul- | 
ture medium where they have ~ 
| sprouted miniature buds | 
_ which are genetically identical 
‘to the 
- Nottingham County Council - 
are charging $600 for each 18 | 
- inch high replica and despite - 
the price they are selling well. 
| We are gripped by National 
_ Lottery fever. The novelty of 
the possibility of winning at 
least six million pounds has | 
~ not dulled. For a single pound | 
- I could be rich, rich, rich! So, 
- Tim, if ever ‘Letter from the 
- UK’ becomes ‘Letter from a 
blissfully beautiful island 
_ somewhere in the Indian | 
~ Ocean’ you will know what 
- has happened. Meanwhile the - 
National Heritage Memorial | 
Fund has been empowered to 
distribute part of the income : 
that the government collects 
_ from the country’s gamblers, 
to the arts. Its chairman has | 
_ very kindly said that he hopes 
that some money will go | 
_ towards urban parks and their 
~ upkeep. 
ment in Britain when we read 
_ about David Noble’s discovery 


original 


tree. ; 


improved anyway. Dame 
Jennifer Jenkins and the Parks 
Review Group have side- 
stepped the civil servants who 
used to run them and formed 
a Royal Parks Agency. They 
are incorporating all sorts of 
ideas to return parks to the 
way they were, before they 
became virtual car parks. One 
certain way of improving 
parks would be to get on top 
of the dog excrement prob- 
lem, but not literally of course. 
The National Playing Fields 
Association is well aware of 
the situation and held a con- 
ference on the subject in 
November. One solution, 
much lauded, is being piloted 
in three government run parks 
in East Anglia. These parks 
have had traffic lights for dogs 
installed. A red light means 
‘No’, an amber light means 
you can do it in certain areas 
if your owner keeps you on a 


- lead, and a green light means 


‘poop anywhere’. 

We have on our kitchen 
table a vase of daffodils. For 
us, they are a happy reminder 
of the scent filled spring days 
to come. For my brandling 
worms they will eventually 
provide a good square meal. 


With best wishes, 
Julian Treyer-Evans 


PS Donald and Bettine - many 
thanks for my Chrissie present. 
Sorry I have not written! 


Note: Julian Treyer-Evans will 
be visiting Australia in July this 
year, on a lecture tour spon- 
sored by ADFAS. Details will 


appear in our next issue. 
More good news is that | 
* some London parks are being | 


THE IMPRESSIONIST 
GARDEN 

by Derek Fell; published by 
Angus and Robertson, 1994; 
mp $39.95 

reviewed by Tim North 


This is one of those rare 


books that you feel you wattle 
never want to be without; it: 
would be high on most ‘desert 
island’ lists. In short, it’s gine 
rational. 


great Impressionists’ gardens, 


not only the quintessential 
© tp $29.95 


Giverny of Monet, but gardens 
created by Renoir, Manet, 
Pissaro. and the 
Impressionists Van Gogh, 


our own gardens today. 


here about colour and light, 


tures and the choice of plants. 
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Post- 


020k 


reviews 


- of the Impressionists’ gardens 
- and of some contemporary 
- ones, including the author's 
- own in Pennsylvania, that we 
will be drawn to, drool over 
- and wish to come back to over | 
"and over again. The pho- 
- tographs are further enhanced 
by beautifully executed colour 


illustrations of various planting 


schemes. 

Derek Fell is an inspirational : 
photographer - and he is not at 
all a bad writer either, which is: 
a rare combination. In this 
book he presents some of the | 
_ by Anna Pavord; published by 


Put this one on your most 
wanted list, if you haven’t 
already bought a copy. 

THE BORDER BOOK 
Random House, 1994; 


reviewed by Noel Lothian 


This is a delightful, well writ- 
- ten and illustrated book, full of 
Cezanne and company. He : 
writes about their responses to : 
colour, the play of light, the : 
vibrancy of leaves and flowers, - 
water reflections and the sensa- 
tion of shimmer on a sunny | 
day, or mist on a winter morn- ; 
ing. He goes on to show how | 
we can reinterpret the princi- ; 
ples the Impressionists used in 


useful and practical informa- 
tion, but unfortunately great 
care will be needed to interpret 
the proposed planting schemes 
into reality for most regions of 
continental Australia. It is ideal 
and appropriate for the well 
watered and cool temperate 
parts of Australia like Tasmania, 
the Dandenongs, 


regions of New South Wales, 
and the Mount Lofty Ranges in 


- South Australia, but elsewhere 
about meadows and woodland 
gardens, about structural fea- 


modifications will be necessary. 
The illustrations are excellent 


with good and detailed 
It is the colour photos, both : 


descriptions of the plant 
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- species to be used, but while 
- the selection of plants for spe- 
- cific areas is first rate a number 
| appear not to be available in | 
~ Australia. 


_ GREAT GARDENS, NO 

_ SWEAT 

- by John Patrick; foreword by 
~ Don Burke; published by 

- Lothian Books, 1994; rrp $12.95. 
_ The Herb Garden is identical to 
This is another book in the : 
~ Lothian Australian Garden 
- series. While I consider the title 
"somewhat euphemistic and that : 
- any kind of gardening tends to 
- lead to more than a gentle | 
_ glow, John Patrick has written _ 
_ a practical and inclusive guide - 
_ for those who want a pleasant, 
» welcoming garden without, 
Blue | 
- Mountains and associated — 
To the discerning reader : 
there is much to be learned | 


reviewed by Joan Williams 


gardeners. 
We are given the complete 
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chapters on the selection of 
suitable plants from trees to 
bulbs, and the care of them 
with lists of the hardy and less 
demanding. Warnings are given 
on the all too common mis- 
takes gardeners make, while 
the last section, after looking at 
essential tools, is a question 
and answer one giving the ten 
most common queries. 

This book is quite attractive 
in its format and is written in a 
clear and not over technical 
style, with lots of marginal 
hints, lists and summaries for 


- quick reference. There are 
The nomenclature has been : 
- carefully researched and no 
- obvious mistakes were found. 


many black and white sketches 
and photographs, with a num- 


ber of pages in colour of estab- 
It is, however, a book which - 
~ can be enjoyed and will give - 
inspiration to all gardeners. As 
_ the author says, ‘Don’t be | 
- afraid to experiment and - 
indulge’. 


lished gardens to inspire the 
beginner. It will prove a useful 
handbook for anyone planning 
a new garden or wishing to 
modify an existing one. 


_ THE HERB GARDEN 

_ by Sarah Garland; published by 
~ Angus and Robertson, 1994; 
mp $24.95 

reviewed by Penny Woodward 


This paperback edition of 


the original hardback published 


- ten years ago except for the 
~ cover. It is a pity that the pub- 


lishers did not take the chance 
to update the manuscript, in 
particular to change some of 
the botanical names which are 
no longer current, or possibly 


- to include some of the recent 
- medical discoveries or some of 
necessarily, being dedicated : 


the now popular Asian herbs. 
This said, it is a book which 


_ I have had in my library since 
- picture from the philosophy of 
_ low maintenance gardening to - 
tables of planting density and 
- costs. Soil preparation and : 
- landscaping are thoroughly 
* covered, and there are helpful 


it first came out and have con- 
sulted often. It shows in great 
depth the beauty and variety of 
the herb garden. The pho- 
tographs are clear and evoca- 
tive, and the author expounds 
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on her subject with great love 
and a clear understanding of 


the plants described. 


the ever changing nature of 
herbs and herb gardens, that 


can’t help buying a few more. 


The chapter on garden | 
design describes in words and 
photographs the techniques for 
growing herbs with walls, : 
fences, arbours, seats, benches, 
lawns and hedges and in the 
guide for growing and using | 
herbs there are useful lists of 
herbs for shade, damp, dry, 


colour and height. 


The final section is a cata- 
logue of herbs which covers 
some 250 different plants | 
including varieties and sub- 
Species. Some unusual and 
very interesting plants are | 


included but the descriptions 


are brief and only 60 or so are 
illustrated, so it is not useful for 


identification, 
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conditions and instructions are 
not applicable to Australia. 


The book provides an _ WATER-SAVING 


overview of the subject, cover: _ GARDENING IN 


ing the history, design, con- | AUSTRALIA 
struction and cultivation of 
herb gardens. The second sec- 
tion gives a rich identity to 
herb gardens of all shapes and 
sizes, showing that anyone can 
grow herbs. It even gives | 
advice on how herbs can be — 
combined with children and : 
pets. Part of the emphasis is on 
$19.95 

reviewed by Tim North 
they are never static partly | 
because of the plants them- 
selves but also because once | 
you have a few herbs you just 


by Kevin Walsh; published by 
Reed Books Australia, 1993; 
mp $34.95 


THE WATER EFFICIENT 
GARDEN 

by John Archer, Jeffrey Hodges, 
Bob Le Hunt; published by 
Random House, 1993; rrp 


. These two books focus atten- 
tion on a subject which should 
- be uppermost in the mind of 


almost every Australian garden- 
er — how to save water. Not 
only are we very quickly 
beginning to realise that water 


money. 


The two books complement 


water requirements. He also 
covers, in a commonsense and 
workmanlike manner, the prin- 
ciples of designing a water sav- 
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- ing garden and the cultural 
- techniques, like soil improve- : 
: ment, mulching, composting 
' etc. 


The second book, on the 


water. 


Both books are recommend- | 
_ ed reading. 


_ GARDENS OF THE 
_ FRENCH RIVIERA 


by Louisa Jones; photographs 


: by Vincent Motte; published by : 
~ Flammarian (distributed by 
~ Thames and Hudson); 

- rrp $99.00 

is a finite resource, often in 
_ short supply and sometimes | 
' extremely limited; it is also a 
costly resource, as we pay for» 
what we use. Wasting water | 


reviewed by John Patrick 


This excellent and most | 
- handsome book is a compan- : 
~ ion to Louisa Jones’ Gardens in 
Provence which I reviewed in 
' becomes also a waste of — this journal in 1993. In my ear- 

This is an essential book for 
the herb lover and good value 
for the price. It provides a 
Wide-ranging introduction to | 
the subject, but once the herbs 
are planted and you want to 
know in detail how to use 
them then other references will 
have to be found. Also, it is an | 
English book so some of the | 


lier review I commented on the | 
lack of gardens of traditional : 


one another very well. A large owners, the gardens of wealthy 


part of Kevin Walsh’s book is 
devoted to descriptions of | 
plants that have minimum | 


Parisian and English owners 
being too dominant. To some 


Lord Brougham, Lord Chan- 


cellor of England in 1834. Their 


_ gardens and those of others 
_ have had time to mature and to 
_ change the character of the 
- other hand, is rather more tech- 
- nical, which does not mean 
- that is beyond the reach of the - 
- home gardener. It covers topics 
- like soil physics, how water — 
- moves and is stored in the soil, 
~ how it is absorbed by plants. | 
- The authors go into consider- 
able detail, for example the 
cost of maintaining an average — 
~ lawn (just what is ‘average’?) 
They deal with the ‘no dig’ gar- 
© den and , once again in detail, 
- with the physical construction 
of irrigation equipment, filter 
sizes, pressures, etc. They pro- 
' vide charts and diagrams, | 
advice on tank collection (how : 
_ big a tank you need) and there 
_ is also a chapter on recycling © 
- Hanburys which is now, at 


landscape completely to one 


: where their ornamental gar- 


dens have become dominant 
elements in many parts. 

The presence of the English 
has left very characteristic 
remains, not least a rich horti- 
cultural heritage. The English 
garden enthusiasts delighted in 
the opportunity to grow a new 
vocabulary of plants for though 
some of the inland areas suffer 
extremely low winter tempera- 
tures, the coastal areas provid- 
ed ideal gardening conditions 
of a ‘Mediterranean’ character, 

Possibly the greatest of these 
and one of inestimable value to 
southern Australians is La 
Mortola, the garden of the 


least, receiving suitable atten- 


' tion to restore it to the great 
- garden it once was. Occupying 
' 40 acres the garden (it is actu- 
ally in Italy) contains both rem- 
' nant maquis scrubland and the 


exotic plantings including large 


' numbers of Australian plants in 
- Dorothy Hanbury’s Australian 
forest area. On one occasion as 
- many as 400 plant species and 


varieties were found to be 
flowering in the garden on 1st 
January, the middle of the 
Northern Hemisphere winter. 
The English influence on the 
gardens is readily apparent in 
the wealth of plants that are 
contained within these gardens. 


_ Many were the winter homes of 
_ great English families, for exam- 
extent the same observation | 
- could be made about this 
_ work, except that the Riviera 
_ was ‘discovered’ by the 
~ English, or more accurately by 


ple the Chateau de la Garupe 


~ built by Lady Aberconway 


between 1905 and 1907, and 


7 now in the hands of her grand- 
» son Anthony Norman, and 
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Serre de la Madrone, once 
home of Lawrence Johnstone — 
of Hidcote fame and where | 
many of the treasures from his - 
collecting trips prospered in» 
conditions more conducive | 
than those at Hidcote. While - 
his garden is now in poor con- 
dition it must be said that the - 
image of the double pool set in 
the garden room provides a | 
powerful image of how the | 
garden must have looked. | 
Harold Nicholson admired | 
Johnston’s ‘calculated alter- 
nance of suspense and sur- | 
_ any other book on the subject. 
An interesting exercise is to ; 
compare these recent pho- | THE AUSTRALIAN 
tographs with those in Charles 
Quest-Rtson’s most interesting 
book The English Garden | 
Abroad. The changes brought — 
to the landscape by the cre- - 
ation of these gardens is quite 


prise’. 


extraordinary. 


Yet for all the splendour of - 
these gardens, and others like 
Villa Noailles and La Chevre - 
d'Or, it is those that retain ele- © 
ments of traditional style, like 
shuttered windows, stone | 
retaining walls, olive groves © 
and the exquisitely coloured 
stone and finely proportioned — 
doors and windows. I will view 
aloes and Beloperone guttata 
in a new light after seeing them 
combined with olive jars and — 
red roses against a stone wall. - 
Design that sticks to the tried - 
and tested massing of ‘Iceberg’ 
roses will never achieve such 
delightful and serendipitous - 


combinations. 


gardens by Roderick Cameron, 


La Fiorentina’s second swim- | 


ming pool sheltered by pines 
and overlooking the 
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grove, the whitewashed trunks 


of the oranges rising form a 


diamond patterned parterre | 


and the dining terrace at Clos 
Fiorentina, surely the most 
beautiful place one could 
image for al fresco dining. 


Jones’ writing is clear and | 


readable, her enthusiasm quite 
understandable. A few nomen- 
clatural errors are easily forgiv- 
en. But the most fulsome praise 
must be reserved for Vincent 


Motte, whose photographs — 
bring the book to life and place 


it head and shoulders above 


ORGANIC GARDENER’S 
HANDBOOK 

by Keith Smith; illustrations by 
Beth Norling; published by 
Lothian Books 1993; rrp $24.95 
reviewed by Donyale Harrison 


Keith Smith is one of © 


Australia’s most respected 
organic gardening writers. 
Many people will be familiar 
with Earth Garden, the maga- 
zine he founded, and its clear 
knowledgeable style flows on 
into this book. 

This is a must for all organic 
gardeners. It lists alphabetically 
fruits and vegetables with 


organic growing tips and gen- - 


eral cultural notes - insect 
pests, diseases, organic prod- 
ucts and remedies, with general 
notes on topics such as soil 
acidity and humus. 

Most people will use it as I 


do - to check the correct | 
"strength of sprays, to remind — rhododendron lace bug. I look 
The highlights of this book | 


though lie in three scenes from 


oneself of the soil that collards 
prefer, how to cultivate some 


' of the rarer plants, such as | 
- food production. 
Aside from this, this is an 
~ impressive work in its scope _ 
and usefulness. It contains list- 


tomatillos. Those who are new 


- to organic gardening will find 
_ that it explains methods clearly 


Mediterranean, its orange © and gives good descriptions of 
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: pests and problems. It suggests 
: several remedies for each pest 
- or disease, none of which is 
- chemically based or unneces- 
- sarily toxic. Each pest has a 
- separate listing, with cures and 
related problems (such as 
mosaic virus being spread by 
- aphids) listed and cross refer- 
- enced. There are 100 illustra- 
tions to help with identification 
- and a few photographs, all on 
- 100% recycled paper. 

Its Australian background | 
makes this a pleasant change 
_ from the many American and 
- English imports the organic — 
grower usually has to choose | 
~ from. It includes a climate zone 
' map of Australia and New | 
Zealand, and a long section on 
- fruit fly, both very useful fora SMALL GARDENS 
_ Sydneysider used to being 
: given advice more suited to . 
Seattle or Sussex. 
There are only two draw- | 
- backs. Firstly, the alphabetical 
© listings mean that you need to 
_ have a good idea of what you 
~ are looking for before you can 
- find it. That many insects and 
© grubs are not illustrated exacer- 
_ bates this problem for those ~ 
: with mystery pests. The second 
- problem is the absence of © 
- information on decorative — 
plants. In a book of 254 pages 
it is understandable that sepa- 
- rate listings for everything from 
asters to zinnias weren't con- 
- sidered necessary, but the | 
_ absence extends to pests and 
_ diseases common to decorative 


species, such as black spot and 
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ings for biodynamic methods 
and preparations, and even 
Zen Gardening. There is also a 
calendar of gardening tasks 
and a comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy, which includes a number 
of Australian publications. 

The relatively inexpensive 
price also recommends it. As a 
reference text it is accurate , 


~ easy to use if you know what 


you are looking for, and 


: intriguing. It’s not every day 


that you read about Zen 
Gardening. 


THE OUTDOOR ROOM 


by David Stevens; published by 
Hodder & Stoughton 


CREATIVE IDEAS FOR 


by Anthony Paul; published by 
Harper Collins 


LIVING IN THE GARDEN, 
AUSTRALIAN STYLE 


by Rick Eckersley and Lisa 


Stafford; published by Lothian 
: Books; 


reviewed by John Patrick 

How garden design has 
changed! I well recall the publi- 
cation of John Brookes’ early 
books, ‘The Room Outside’ and 
‘The Small Garden’, when they 
were almost alone in pursuing 
a new direction for garden 
design. Since then it has 
become more and more 
acceptable to employ a profes- 


_ sional garden designer so that 
: now a plethora of designers are 
_ in practice, most of them 
: encouraged by publishers to 
- forward to the author who | 
- recognises that organic garden- 
ers are interested in more than | 
. These three books are recent 


present their approach to gar- 
den design to an increasingly 
enthusiastic gardening public. 


additions to the gardening 
library. Each has merit and 


none is quite like any of the 
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others. Selecting the one (or 
several) you will buy is not ° 
sive, with ten Gold Medals at 

Let me begin with Eckersley | 
and Stafford’s book. As the title 
_ America, West Indies, India and 
the Middle East. Something of: 
_ this international approach is 
- evident in his book but this 
Eco Garden Design, and all the | 
gardens featured have been | 


easy. 


suggests this is a book written 


by Australians for Australian 


conditions. The authors both 
work in Victoria, practising as 


designed by them. In some 
respects this book is a cata- 


logue of their work, profession- 


ally photographed. 
This is a quality shared by all 
three books - the use of pro- 


selection may well be decided 


in this case the photographer is 
Tim Griffiths. 


is Australian, written for our 
conditions by two designers 
with great ability. Great stress is 


placed on living outside, about 
using the garden for barbecues, 


pools and children’s play. Car 
age are all focuses of attention 


in Australian life. 


The fact that all the work is 
by a single design group may | 
be viewed as a disadvantage, | 


yet this book shows a remark- 


able range of gardens of differ- 
Ent styles specifically designed 
for clients who needed design 
Solutions to the types of prob- 


lems owners face elsewhere. It 
1S a practical book that will 


direct help and inspiration to 


many. 


Some sense of the new | 
respect that exists for garden | 
design may be gained from the - 
fact that David Stevens is 
Professor of Garden Design at 
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Middlesex University. His 


record as a designer is impres- 


Chelsea to his credit and 
design work in Europe, 


reflects Jerry Harpur’s (who 
took the photographs) peri- 


: patetic lifestyle rather than 
_ Stevens’ own efforts. 

Stevens explains his own | 
- approach to garden design | 
- (not, I suspect, very different 
- from many others) in The 
fessional photographers who | 
create images of outstanding 
quality. To some extent one’s 


Outdoor Room, and then 
showcases ten designs from 
throughout the world, includ- 


ing Mrs Riley’s delightful 
by one’s taste in photographs, ° 
- this book that has not been 
' said at least as well elsewhere, 
I value this book because it 
- Garden Design Book’, but the 
- photographs are generally 
- excellent and, it must be said, 


Sydney garden. There is little in 


notably in John Brookes’ ‘Your 


add, the minimalist garden! 


~ Gardens’. 


less bland and similar than : 


_ those in the Eckersley/Stafford 
: book. 
parking, tennis, pets and stor- 


Anthony Paul, New Zealand 


: born and a regular visitor to 
just as they feature frequently * Australia, now lives and works 
_ in Surrey. There is not the 
same predictability about his 
book and it gains much from 
this. Case studies are dotted 
_ through the book in-a way that 
I found a little confusing but in 
general the gardens illustrated 
show a wider stylistic range © 
than those of either of the 
- other two books. This is not 
only because gardens are | 
shown from a wider range of | 
~ geographic locations but also | 


_ PROTEAS OF THE WORLD 
_ by Lewis Matthews; paintings 
_ by Zoe Carter; published by 


~ Lothian Books, 1994; rrp $60.00 
reviewed by Brian Morley 


because Paul is willing to - 


include gardens of a more idio- 


syncratic nature compared with 
Stevens’ more conservative 
approach. 
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It should also be said that : 
- photographer Steven Wooster 
created a number of spectacu- : 
_ lar images to enhance this | 
: book and it is these rather than: 
the text that captures the imagi- 
- nation. Many of the gardens : 
_ have received little previous 
- exposure, notably the New | 
- Zealand gardens which are | 
_ among the most enjoyable in 
_ the book, though not, I might 


presented in geographical 
groupings. Australian and South 
African species predominate 
with the genera Banksia, Protea, 
Leucadendron and Leucosper- 
mum being most illustrated. 
Cultivars are featured as the 
selection of material reflects the 
horticultural interests of the 
author (a nurseryman) and the 
artist. 

While the book undoubtedly 


_ provides a useful general horti- 
There is plenty to inspire | 
here, yet few gardeners will ° 
- feel they need all three of these 
- books. For those wishing to 
_ choose one only as the basis - 
‘for designing their garden, you 
- would have to go a long way | 
- to improve on John Brookes’ ~ 
- ‘Your Garden Design Book’ 
(from Lothian, $60,00, but not 
_ reviewed here), but for inspira- | 
— tion and some new approaches 
_ it would be difficult to improve © 
_ on ‘Creative Ideas for Small 
- advanced in evolutionary terms 
_ and how we know that their 
"ancestors grew on Gondwana. 


cultural introduction to this fam- 
ily of southern hemisphere 
ornamentals, I believe it repre- 
sents a lost opportunity in sev- 
eral ways. None of the paintings 
show any details of flower, fruit 
or seed morphology and struc- 
ture and there is no introductory 
explanation of the botanical 
relationships of this once 
Gondwanan family to others. It 
would have been interesting to 
know what proteads are consid- 
ered more primitive and 


For the book to be more truly 


representative of world proteads 


as suggested by the title, it 


: would have been worthwhile 
- and economically possible by 
omitting several cultivars and 
- admitting 
_ Adenanthos, one or more of the 
- tropical rainforest genera in 
- Australasia, Conospermum, 
- Petrophile and Xylomelum and 
* Gevuina and Lomatia from 
- South America. All of these gen- 
~ era are in cultivation, but the 
_ tropical and arid land groups 
_ possibly not in New Zealand, 


illustrations of 


The forthright and sometimes 


_ bold paintings will delight 
This large format book of 256 lovers of proteads and the clear- 
_ pages from New Zealand fea- 
~ tures colour paintings of more 


~ than 130 species of protead 


ly printed text is informed and 
practical. 


alf of Australia has an apple tree 
H: the bottom of the backyard and 
cherry plums along the fence of 
the nearest paddock, but who bothers to 


grow nut trees? We all dig out the nut- 
crackers or the pliers and hammers come 
Christmas and go nuts about nuts with the 
relatives, but how about eating nuts for 
the rest of the year? 

Nut trees are no harder to grow than 
the fruit trees we're familiar with and nuts 
are an excellent source of protein, fats, 
minerals and starch. Nuts can be eaten 
raw or roasted, ground into coarse meal 
for use in bread and cakes, crushed to a 


butter for spreading on sandwiches, added 
to main courses and sweets, coated in 
chocolate or eaten with yogurt. They keep 
well in or out of the shell. 

What's more, they’re hard to overeat if 
you have to grow, harvest, de-husk and 
shell them before getting to pop them in 


som when most other deciduous trees are 
still bare. If space is limited, try almonds 
and hazelnuts planted closely. Don’t give 
up on nuts before trying them! 


PLANTING NUT TREES 


Most of the trees discussed here are decid- 
uous, losing their leaves over winter. 
These should be planted out in winter. 
Despite their looks the trees are anything 
but dead, so don't let the roots dry out. 
The hole you dig must be large enough to 


your mouth! Try adding nuts to your kid’s 
lunch boxes — much healthier than biscuits. 
With the exception of our very own 
macadamias, most of the nuts we buy in 
the shops are imported — this keeps prices 
high. Even nuts we should be able to 
grow are imported. Most of our walnuts, 
for example, come from California. 
Growing nuts isn’t for the impatient, but 
your trees could still be cropping at the 
take the spread-out roots. 
Macadamias, of course, are sub-tropical 


turn of the next century. 
Chestnuts, pecans and walnuts make 
beautiful shade trees while almonds blos- 
by Sandra Clayton evergreens. These are best planted in 
spring in mild climates or in autumn in 
hot climates. 
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Protect young trees from both domestic 
and wild animals and mulch them for the 
first few years. This stops them having to 
compete with weeds for nutrients and 
conserves soil moisture. If you can man- 
age it, drip irrigation will help the trees 
grow and the nuts fatten. 

All nut trees prefer deep, fertile soils 
(they have deep-ranging roots) and they 
can’t stand waterlogging or salinity. Nuts 
should be gathered regularly from the 
ground or there is a high risk of damage 
from moulds and fungal growth. 


ALMOND (AMYGDALUS 
COMMUNIS) 

Almonds are members of the rose family 
and closely related to peaches. They origi- 
nally came from Asia and North Africa and 
Were grown by early Mediterranean soci- 
Cties, including the ancient Egyptians and 
Greeks, In commercial growing areas in 
the USA even the shells are used, crushed, 
as mulch. 

Trees vary from upright to willowy in 
8towth and have lovely pink flowers. 
There are both sweet and bitter almonds. 
Bitter almonds are sometimes used as root 
Stocks, 

Almonds are fussy about climate. Early 
flowering makes them susceptible to late 
Winter/early spring frosts. Even the imma- 
ture nuts can be damaged by frost. Dry 
Weather is necessary during nut growth 
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Left: Pistachios grow on poor soils but 
are unreliable croppers. 


Centre: Hazelnuts are thin-shelled and 
easy to crack. 


Bottom: Pecans — too big for most subur- 
ban gardens (Author's hit 


and maturation because of the high risk of 
fungal diseases. Don’t be put off, though. 
One home-grower a kilometre from me 
swears off almonds while in the opposite 
direction a friend is quite happy with his 
crop. The areas best suited to almonds are 
the southern parts of Western Australia, 
northern Victoria and southern New South 
Wales. I've seen good crops from trees in 
Melbourne and the extreme south of 
Victoria, but almonds are not reliable in 
these places. 

Almonds like light but deep soils. Plant 
grafted trees six metres apart. Closer plant- 
ing has a dwarfing effect which could be 
desirable. Remove water shoots and keep 
the centre of the tree open. Cross pollina- 
tion is necessary. 

Nuts can be shaken from the tree when 
the hulls split or open or when the first 
begin to fall. Remove them from the hulls 
as soon as possible and dry them in the 
sun for a few days. They are ready to 
store when the nuts rattle in the shells. 

There are three kinds of almonds: 
papershelled, softshelled and hardshelled. 
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Papershelled nuts, with a very soft shell, 
include: Hatche’s Nonpareil, I.X.L., 
Johnson’s Prolific, Ne Plus Ultra, Peerless, 
Papershell and Stroud Papershell. 
Softshelled nuts, easily opened, include: 
Chellaston, Brande’s Jordan and Mission. 
Hardshelled nuts need to be cracked 
with a nutcracker and include Burbank. 


CHESTNUTS (CASTANEA SPECIES) 
The chestnut belongs to the beech family 
and is a large handsome tree adapted to 
cool climates. The main type grown in 
Australia is Castanea sativa, the European 
or Spanish chestnut. The eastern half of 
America was once covered with forests of 
native chestnuts, valued for their nuts and 
timber. However, Chestnut Blight was 
introduced in 1906 and quickly destroyed 
the trees. We have less to lose than the 
Americans, but luck and strict quarantine 
regulations have kept Australia free of 
blight. 

Chestnuts are beautiful, ornamental 
trees giving excellent shade, but BIG. 
Shelter chestnuts from hot winds and 
mulch well while they are young. They 
like acid soils rich in humus. 

Although the trees have both male and 
female flowers pollination is best if several 
trees are grown. Plant them 8-9 metres 
apart. The trees flower late, so frost is no 
problem. 

The nuts are contained in a very prickly 
burr which must be handled with care. 
Gather them from the ground as they fall 
in autumn. Remove the nuts from the 
burrs and dry them for several days. 

The nuts can be eaten raw, but are deli- 
cious roasted — make a slit in the skin of 
the nuts to stop them exploding when 
they get hot. The nuts can also be boiled, 
baked, pickled, pureed and used in 
desserts, cakes, muffins, pies etc. They 
have long been used to make a nutritious 
flour and have also served as animal food, 
especially for pigs. 


HAZELNUT (CORYLLUS AVELLANA) 
Also called filberts and Barcelona nuts, 
hazelnuts are small trees which like a 
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fertile soil and a cool climate. 
The main hazelnut-produc- 
ing areas are France, Italy, 
Oregon (USA), Spain and Turkey. 

Although the trees flower in winter, the 
blossoms are not frost tender. 

Keep them mulched as they have a 
shallow root system. Include a high nitro- 
gen mulch like manure for good crops of 
well-filled nuts. Hazelnuts like a neutral 
soil, neither acid nor alkaline. 

The trees are easy to propagate since 
they sucker readily. Suckers with roots can 
be removed and planted out. They can 
also be layered. If hazelnuts are grown as 
a hedge, suckers can be left and will form 
a dense shrub. If you want a tree shape, 
suckers have to be constantly removed 
and the bush trained to a single trunk. 
This is tedious.You can look for named 
varieties on non-suckering rootstock. 

The trees should start to bear in 3-4 
years, reaching their peak in 15-20 years. 
I, and others I know, have hazelnuts that 
have never cropped; I don’t know why. 

Probably the trees we planted were 
seedlings, rather than the named varieties 
that seem to be available now. A tree- 
grower I know also suggests that at least 
three different varieties should be planted 
together to ensure cross pollination. 

Hazelnuts are pretty trees, smaller than 
other nut trees, and the nuts are tasty and 
high in protein, so I suggest you persist. if 
your trees are not cropping. It might be 
worthwhile to plant several more named 
varieties and see what happens. 


MACADAMIA (MACADAMIA 
SPECIES) 

Macadamias are a successful Australian 
export, with America producing large 
commercial crops. They are related to pro- 
teas and are big evergreen trees native to 
south-western Queensland and northern 
NSW. There are two species: Macadamia 
integrifolia has leaves in whorls of three 
and the nuts are smooth-shelled; 
Macadamia tetraphylla has leaves in 


whorls of four and the nuts have pebbly 
shells. 
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Macadamia 
nut ready 
to fall 


The slow- 
growing trees 
have attractive | 
glossy leaves with 
reddish new growth. 

They like deep well- 
drained soil and a warm 
humid climate. Seedling trees are growing 
and cropping in Victoria, so they are 
worth a try out of their natural range, if 
you have the space. 

In good climates plant macadamias 
seven metres apart, but in cooler climates 
give them about four metres since they 
won't grow as large. Mulch the young 
trees and do not let them dry out. Protect 
them from frost, wind and animals. 

Bees are the most important pollinators. 
Nuts take at least six months to mature. 
They drop over a long period and should 
be gathered once or twice a week. Wet 
conditions can cause nuts on the ground 
to mould. Remove the nuts from their 
hulls and dry them in the sun. 

The nuts are eaten raw or roasted. They 
are the hardest nut of all to crack, but 
worth the effort. Pliers and a hammer 
work. Nuts have 60-80% oil by weight 
and I consider macadamias the tastiest of 
them all. 


PECAN (CARYA ILLINOENSIS) 
Pecans are the largest members of the 
hickory family which is native to North 
America. This family includes the 
Shagbark and Shellbark hickory, which 
give good nuts plus good timber. Pecans 
are related to walnuts. 

They are very large trees, up to 30 
metres high - suburban backyarders had 
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‘Preading chestnut tree 


better stick to almonds and hazelnuts! 
They need a deep soil, preferably near 
neutral. The trees need consistent mois- 
ture, but also good drainage. They don’t 
mind high summer temperatures but are 
intolerant of any soil salinity. They need to 
grow vigorously to give a good crop. 

Flowering is in late spring, so frost is no 
problem. They are wind pollinated, with 
cross pollination essential. Trees can be 
planted ten metres apart. 

Nuts can be allowed to fall from the 
tree or can be shaken off. They ripen over 
a long period. Dry the nuts for several 
weeks before storing. Shelled nuts can be 
frozen. 

Grafted varieties include Pabst, Western 
Schley, Success and Williamson. 

Shells are very thin, making these the 
easiest nuts to shell. This also means that 
cockatoos and parrots can create havoc 
with them. The taste is similar to that of 
walnuts and pecans can be used in the 
same way. They are milder and sweeter. 


PISTACHIO (PISTACIA VERA) 


Pistachio nuts are gathered wild in south- 

ern Turkey and the trees grow in the 

Mediterranean, China and Afghanistan. 

They are often grown on very. steep 

slopes with thin soil in low rainfall areas. 
These are slow 


Buns, leaves and nuts of the 
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growing trees which can be kept small by 
pruning and close planting. They are not 
susceptible to spring frost damage and can 
withstand poor soils and drought. Hot 
summers are best in order to fill the nuts. 
They are low yielding and unreliable. 

Pistachios are dioecious, so male and 
female trees are needed or a branch from 
a male tree can be grafted onto a female. 

The hull is a crisp covering around the 
nut and this will become loose at maturity. 
Pistachio nuts can be sun dried and stored 
or frozen. 

The closest I have come to a pistachio 
is the nut section in the local supermarket. 
I doubt they grow with salt sprinkled over 
them! This is not the first nut tree you 
should plant but if you have space after 
planting higher yielding and more reliable 
types, put a couple in. 


WALNUT (JUGLANS REGIA) 


This is the English, or Persian Walnut. 
Although it comes to us via England it was 
introduced there 400 or 500 years ago 
from Asia Minor. It is highly valued for its 
timber as well as its nuts. 

Walnuts are large trees that like deep 
mountain soil (neutral soils are best) and 
cool climates. The best areas I know for 
growing walnuts in Victoria are Dargo and 

the Omeo Highway, both in the 
Victorian Alps. 

They take five to eight years to start 
cropping, but will outlive their planters. 
Cross pollination helps fruit set. 

Walnut leaves can be toxic to other 


» plants, so they are probably better com- 


~ posted than used a mulch. 
Protect young trees from 
animals and watch birds 
and possums with 
the nuts. Nuts can 

be gathered from 
the ground as 
they drop or they 
can be shaken free 
or knocked off. 


They should be husked and dried in the 
sun. 

Before drying the nuts are soft and 
somewhat bitter. I remember playing in 
spreading walnut trees as a kid. We used 
to pick walnuts that still hung on the 
branches in our ‘cubby’, scrape off the 
black remains of the husk and eat the 
undried nutmeat. It’s no wonder I have a 
soft spot for nuts! 

It is green walnuts that are used for 
pickling — they are pricked and put into 
strong brine for a week until they are an 
attractive black, then end up packed in 
vinegar. Each to her own taste. 

There are also butternuts (Juglans 
cinerea), Japanese walnuts (Juglans ailan- 
tifolia) and heartnuts (Juglans ailantifolia 
cordiformis). They are all harder to crack 
then English walnuts and give less for the 
cracking. 

Black walnuts (Juglans nigra) from east- 
ern America are more interesting. Prized 
for their timber, which is used for furniture 
and gunstocks, black walnuts are good 
shade trees that still allow plants or grass 
to grow underneath. However, the shells 
are thick and hard. An American book 
advised shelling by driving backwards and 
forwards over them! 

Look on the bright side - birds leave 
them alone. 

Black walnuts can grow in acid soil and 
they are often used as rootstocks for 
English walnuts. 

Source of nut trees: 

Victoria: Mountain Greenery Nursery, 
Camms Rd, Monbulk 3793, (03) 756.6420 

Ovens Valley Nursery, Myrtleford 3737, 
(057) 52.1913 

New South Wales: Weare’s Nursery, PO 
Box 736, Griffith 2680, (069) 62.4087 

South Australia: Balhannah Nurseries, 
PO Box 174, Balhannah 5424, (08) 
388.4244 

Queensland: Fitzroy Nursery, PO Box 
859, Rockhampton 4700, (079) 27.2194 


Myall Park Botanic Gardens 


- an update - 


Eucalyptus pachyphylla 
Myall Park is one of Australia’s few botanic gardens specialising in native 


flora from the arid, semi-arid and dry tropical zones. It was established by 
David Gordon A.M. on his grazing property near Glenmorgan in 

Queensland in the 1940s. It covers an area of 90 ha and has an important 

collection of plants now rare, endangered or extinct in their natural habitat 
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Since our article in March 1992, Myall Park Botanic Garden has 
been going through the worst drought its founder David Gordon 
has known in his ninety-five years. However, the natural resilience 
of Australian flora and a few lucky storms to fill the lake have kept 
losses down. New plantings have been few over this period of 
harsh climatic conditions but in other respects the garden has seen 
many far-reaching changes. 

The garden area has now been surveyed and the process. of 
excising it from Dave's grazing property has been completed. This 
action has given garden ownership and responsibilities to the origi- 
nal group of voluntary helpers who are now directors of the non- 
profit company, Myall Park Botanic Garden Ltd. Dave Gordon is 
Vice-president and patron of the company, still shows visitors 
around the garden with his usual enthusiasm and is as involved as 
€ver. Our grand old man of Australian flora has recently received 
another fitting award for his efforts, the Council of the Association 


eee il W Welle ee ll all 


Left: Eucal tus pachyphylla (painting by Dorothy Gordon from 
the Myall Park collecon{. 


Above: Massed waterlilies — Pongii Weir, Myall Park. 
Photo by Nita Lester 
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of Societies for Growing Australian Plants highest honour, the 
Australian Plants Award. 

The most visible change at Myall Park in the last year is the 
appearance of the newly built art gallery. When completed it will 
double as a visitors centre and provide a cool, fireproof environ- 
ment for the valuable collection of 48 wildflower paintings by 
Dave’s late wife, Dorothy Gordon. These paintings were published 
in book form in 1988 as a memorial to Dorothy by the local branch 
of the Queensland Arts Council and profits were put towards build- 
ing a gallery. In 1992 a dollar for dollar grant of $40,000 was 
received from the Department of Arts, Sport, Environment and 
Territories which made it possible for the dream to translate into 
reality. The gallery will also be used to exhibit the work of local 
artists and exhibitions travelled by the Queensland Arts Council and 
the Queensland Regional Galleries Association. 

Visitors will also notice changes in the garden itself. Three hun- 
dred permanent plant labels have been put in as the result of spon- 
sorship received from supporters, many of whom are members of 
Myall Park’s thriving Friends Association. New directional signs have 
been put in place, a garden map has been developed from aerial 
photos, and self-guiding leaflets on various garden divisions are 
now available — all of which make it easier for the visitor to get the 
most out of the garden. Many improvements have been made to the 
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available accommodation — Avochie cottage has newly-oiled floors 
and looks splendid in fresh paint inside and out. Plans are now 
underway to facelift another cottage and the barrack-style quarters. 
Myall Park’s directors and Friends have worked long and hard to 
achieve all these changes, while at the same time leading busy lives 
and in many cases dealing with the drought on their own proper- 


ernment sources, but while the gallery grant was certainly a success 
and other much smaller ones have been received for such things as 


to attract support to fill our most desperate need: labour. 


financial constraints. New plants for landscaping the gallery area 


are being propagated by volunteers. One dependable source of — 
help has been the local Tara Shire Council, who have employed a 


man to work at Myall Park one day a week. This at least 
ensures action in the most pressing areas such as 
watering, but much more is needed to ade- 
quately maintain and develop the 90 ha 
area. 

In 1994 the council also sponsored 
a Landcare and Environment Action 
Program (LEAP) at the garden. 
This meant that for six weeks in 
late winter a team of up to ten 
unemployed youths (plus super- 
visor) spent two days a week 
doing essential jobs such as whip- 
persnipping and mowing to con- 
trol the fire hazard caused by what 
we are now calling ‘mid-drought’ 
rains. The council plans to sponsor 
another LEAP team in 1995. 

Volunteers continue to be the mainstay of 
the Myall Park workforce. Regular working bees 
are held and these attend to a variety of jobs ranging 
from painting to repotting to removing dead wood from plants. 


Voluntary helpers have completely updated and repaired the 
_ Jacobs (Sydney Herbarium) and Geoff Sainty (CSIRO) have visited 
_ Myall Park several times. Surrey and Geoff visited Myall Park in 
: March 1994 gathering information to update the aquatic plants sec- 
tion in ‘Flora of Australia’, and made a list of 22 plants found grow- 


7,000 specimen herbarium, and duplicated samples have been sent 
to the Queensland Herbarium in Brisbane to complement their col- 
lection. The next step is to computerise our records which should 
begin some time this year. We have been donated a computer for 


the purpose, but we are waiting for Kew Gardens to finish setting 
up an International Herbarium Data Base to be networked to all 
interested recognised botanic gardens around the world. One of | 
Myall Park’s rare acacias has been used by Kew as an example of 
- Toowoomba and Nita Lester (chairman of Myall Park Botanic 
- Garden Ltd.). It is hoped to gain more knowledge on topics such as 
_ propagation, storage and tissue culture. Considering the speed at 
~ which natural habitats are disappearing, this information is vital if 


painting, landscaping and softening around the edges until it Australia’s many unique waterlilies are to be conserved. 


becomes a fully integrated part of the Myall Park picture. Dave | 


how to set up the data base, so we feel a special affinity with the 

new system already! This, incidentally is A wardellii, found growing 

in small populations only in our neighbouring shire of Warroo. 
There is much work still to do at the new gallery which needs 
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- Gordon's dream includes a waterfall over the escarpment near the 
- gallery site, at the bottom of which he plans to establish a series of 
~ ponds for his waterlily collection, which in recent years has 
- become almost as well-known as the hybrid grevilleas Robyn, 
_ Sandra and Merinda Gordon, which Dave and Dorothy named after 
© their three daughters. 

ties. Several attempts have been made to attract funding from gov- : 


Walter Pagels, founder and president of the International 


_ Waterlily Society, has described Dave's collection as ‘the best 
_ collection of Australian waterlilies anywhere.’ 
developing walking tracks and irrigation systems, we are still trying 


The lake below the garden at Myall Park shows off specimens of 


“several waterlily varieties, but the main collection is found in two 
The nursery program has been severely cut back because of 
~ need for establishing new ponds. Abergeldie Dam near Myall Park 


different locations well away from the garden proper, hence the 


Botanic Garden is home to the pink Undulla Lily (Nymphaea gigan- 
tea pink form) now extinct in its very restricted natural habitat in 
waterholes along the nearby Undulla Creek. When 
neighbours reported that the waterlily seemed to 
be dying out, Dave collected tubers and dis- 
tributed them to various other sites. Some 
are now doing well, but unlike the 
commonly found blue form of 
Nymphaea gigantea, the pink vari- 
ety is a fussy lily and has proved 
very difficult to propagate away 
from this small area of 
Queensland. 
A long and winding road 
through melon-hole country takes 
the visitor to Pongi Weir where in 
late summer and autumn the whole 
collection glows with soft colour. 
Thousands of waterlily buds and flow- 
ers in cream and white and every tint of 
pink and blue mass together on the lagoon. 
Magnificent river gums (Eucalyptus tereticornis) 
line the edges, and on a fine, still day the reflections are 


superb. 


Walter Pagels and other aquatic plant experts such as Surrey 


ing maturely in the melonholes (gilgais) at Myall Park 

Research is currently being carried out on a large quantity of 
waterlily tubers and seeds collected at Myall Park by Dr Mark 
Sutherland of the University of Southern Queensland in 


Abergeldie Dam and Pongi Weir are both on private property - 
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Making sloping sites a 
decorative feature 
of the garden 


tion. All too often this comes down to selecting the type of 
material to be used in retaining walls for terraces or the choice 
of ground cover plants to grow between boulders or on the ter- 


lopes provide many opportunities for the exercise of imagina- 


races. These solutions to the sloping site may have their virtues but 


there are other means of dealing with the situation. 

I have tried two rather different procedures in my garden. The 
first I call the disguised slope. Imagine a 3 to 4 metre bank that one 
can look down on from a verandah or up from the bottom. This 
slope can be disguised when viewed from the lower level by plant- 
ing trees and shrubs so that the area can only be seen through 
foliage. I chose Pittosporum philliraeoides and Pandanus spiralis as 
the principal plants. The slope itself can be planted so that colour 


choice. 


The second method I call the ground picture system. This is 
More suitable for low slopes on which it can be self-supporting. In: 
its simplest form the pictures can be constructed in cement or | 


any planned visits must be by appointment only as are all visits to | 
- Dear Tim North, 
- While enjoying the article by 
- Sandra Clayton on ‘Uncommon 
' Plants — for 
- Gardeners’ (Vol 14 No 3, | 
Summer 1994) I could not let : 
~ pass her advice on using 
» Cassava untreated, Selwyn L. 
' Everist PhD, BSc, in ‘Poisonous 


Myall Park Botanic Garden at this stage. Visitors are welcomed 
warmly, but a phone call to one of the following is essential: 

* Nita Lester 076 656754 

* Dorinda Schwennesen 076 235295 

* Jane Bridle 076 656743 

* Gill Kidd 076 630720 (also accommodation enquiries) 

* Elaine Lyons 076 656734 (also accommodation enquiries) 

* Carol McCormack 076 656798 

* Joan Schwennesen 076 265303 


This year, Waterlily Open Days are being held on Sunday 5 
March and Saturday 25 March. Again a phone call to one of our 
_ ter Cassava (Manihot esculenta) 
- contain cyanogenetic glyco- 
_ sides and if eaten raw or 
- improperly prepared can be | 


Contacts will provide you with essential information. 

If you are interested in helping us by joining our Friends 
Association, please contact Sandra Neill, ‘Miramar’, Surat, 
Queensland 4417. 
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by Geoff Simmons 


' pavers. However there is a more imaginative way to do this. I used 
- weed control mat and coloured shade cloth combined with pavers 
_ and cement plaques. Besides filling the area this has two advan- 
: tages; weeds are suppressed and rain soaks through. The pictures 
(panels) are made by levelling the surface of the slope, covering it 
- with weed control mat and then shade cloth. An edge of black 
pavers delineates the picture. The centre pieces, also edged with 
pavers, are circular cement plaques depicting various subjects. 
- Between the panels the area is newspaper covered with bark and 
- Brachychiton bidwillii, the Little Kurrajong. The picture panels mea- 
_ sure about four by two metres, While the execution of these ground 
pictures may not impress everyone the concept is innovative and 
- uses modern materials that are readily available. 

and variety is observed from the upper level. I planted — 
Abelmoschus moschatus, Lagerstroemia archeriana, Thuja occiden- 
talis ‘Rheingold’ and Louisiana iris. The thuja was not a good — 


acutely poisonous. 
He recommends that the juice 


Plants of Australia’ states that 


Uncommon | 


be thoroughly squeezed from 
the tuber, which in turn is 
strained, washed and dried 
before a special process makes 
it into the pellets we call tapio- 


ca. He makes no mention of 


leaves and stems, but says that 


the root poison can cause trop- 
the roots of both sweet and bit- ical ataxic neuropathy, dimness 
_ of vision and injury to the optic 
"nerve. 

~ Yours sincerely, 


Len Butt, Yeronga, Qld. 


ardening on a tropical mountain is full of delightful surpris- 

es — for-gardeners (and perhaps also for plants?) and if the 

mountain is near the Equator, as are the Palni Hills (8 
degrees North) and quite high (7500 feet), it is possible to grow just 
about anything, except plants of steamy tropical jungles or high 
altitude alpines. Adding to the grower's fascination are lovely flow- 
ering plants indigenous to the area. 

There is a mistaken notion that a high tropical mountain has a 
temperate climate. Whilst temperate climate plants will grow, the 
climate is indeed quite different — in 15 years the highest tempera- 
ture in Kodaikanal (which is the main town of the Palni Hills, and 
where I do my gardening) was 25 degrees 
Celsius and the lowest 4 degrees. Summer 
minimum temperatures can be as low as 10 
degrees and winter maximum 20 degrees. In 
other words, there are no real changes in the 
seasons, and spells of slightly warmer or 
slightly cooler weather trick plants into 
blooming irrespective of the time of the year. 
That glorious rambler, ‘Albertine’, with its 
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profusion of apricot pink flowers - twice a year in Kodaikanal, in 
May and again in September. So does the Himalayan cherry, 
Prunus ceracoides, which gives a dazzling display of pink with 
hints of garnet arid brown, in April and in September. The absence 
of weather extremes results in unbelievable combinations of plants 
growing side by side - bananas and apples for instance, or, if we 
take wild plants, rhododendrons and pepper. This pattern is repeat- 
ed in our natural forests which have many temperate species, rang- 
ing from rhododendron and clematis to gentian, as well as tropical 
mango relatives to impatiens. 

When Girija, my wife, and I first migrated to Kodaikanal 15 years 
ago we had to start our garden on a rocky 
hillside. The only plants that grew were two 
formidable Australians — the silver wattle, 
Acacia dealbata, and one of your cypress rel- 
atives - Callitris rhomboidea. 1 say ‘formida- 
ble’, because, as often happens, plants outside 
their natural habitat luxuriate with a vigour 
which they may not show in their native cli- 
mate, much to the dismay of the gardener. 
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lropical mountain 


PALNI HILLS, SOUTH INDIA by MS. Viraraghaven 


The start was, of course, with roses — for 
the simple reason that rose breeding had 
been, and continues to be, my main interest. 
But two decades of growing roses on the 
plains of India do not really prepare you for 
the transformation one finds on the hills. 
Here grew ramblers and climbing roses 
15-20 feet high, - roses like the cream 
‘Lamarque’, the dark pink ‘Excelsa’, 
‘Mermaid’, the yellow and white Banksias - 
none to be seen on the plains of India. Even 
the Hybrid Teas were stalwart specimens. 

But the most fascinating rose of all in 
Kodaikanal was the rose species Rosa 
leschinaultiana, which has a very restricted 
distribution - only in the Palni Hills and the 
adjoining Nilgiri Mountains of South India. 
Part of the musk rose complex, R. leschin- 
dultiana can be seen growing into trees in 
the Kodaikanal forests bearing a profusion of 
large (8cm) white flowers in late winter and 


Facing page: 
Kodaikanal Lake surrounded by hills. 


Datura sanguinea. 


This page: 
Above: Osbeckia wightiana. 
Left: Rhododendron arboreum 


ssp nilagaricum. 


(Author's photos) 
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\ spring, but, as is common with Kodaikanal 
_§ plants, scattered flowers are pro- 
A g duced throughout the year. 
a ¥ Flowers apart, a very attractive fea- 

| . ture is the rich plum pur- 
<3 ple of the stems. 


=g, species has proved 

difficult, but it 
= opened my eyes to the 
e limitations of ordinary 


could only combine the 
“\ exuberance of the wild, the 
foliage and the fragrance, 
“\ with the perfect flower form 
~ and dazzling colour range of the modern 
garden rose, the Queen of flowers would remain unchallenged. 
This started a search for other rose species, and over the years 
my rose garden has become a jungle of wild roses including the 
rare Rosa clinophylla the only wild rose native to tropical areas. 
Talking of R. clinopbylla, its natural habitats includes the islands in 
the River Ganges, on the plains of India, and in its genes lies, 
hopefully, the key to producing roses which will grow easily in 
warm climates. An unusual scent in its white flowers, plus lovely 


R. bracteata x ‘Perle d'Or is pictured in this article. 


Australians would like to know that Rosa gigantea, the rose 
which is the base for so many of the great roses raised by your 
eminent rose breeder, Alister Clark, grows rampantly all over my 


garden — raised from seed collected in the wild on the mountains 
of the North East of India, next to the border with Burma. 
One of the most spectacular of wild plants of the Palnis is 


garicum. Experts say that this has one of the most perfectly formed 
flower trusses in the entire genus - rounded and compact, of the 
most dazzling red. Enormous trees of the species can be found 


throughout our hills — a question of survival of the fittest, because it 
_ for my pergola, where the pendant flowers in lustrous pink, can be 
- seen from below. A spectacular contribution from Mexico is the 
- tree dahlia, Dablia imperialis, which grows ten feet tall or more, 
- with numerous single flowers of clear lilac and contrasting orange 
- and yellow centres. In contrast, but again from Mexico, is the 


Rhododendron Society — quite often of Himalayan species, which — diminutive daisy, Erigeron mucronatus, widely naturalised in 


reached the US from Scotland, and from thereon back to India! Kodaikanal, with the daintiest of pale pink flowers. 


is one of the few plants resistant to forest fires. Seeing the flower- 
ing of this tree for the first time in January 1980 started off - pre- 
dictably for me - a breeding programme with rhododendron. 

Over the years Rhododendron arboreum has been crossed with a 
wealth of species and hybrids using pollen sent by the American 
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_ Only time will tell what will come out of this - the plants are yet to 
- flower though other hybrids, eg with Rb. griersonianum, have 
- flowered. But out of the interest in Rb. arboreum came unexpected 
- success with the Vireya rhododendrons of Australia’s neighbour, 
~ Papua New Guinea. In Kodaikanal the Vireyas have found a most 
: congenial habitat, and I grow about 25 different kinds, as well as 
several of my own hybrids. One of the most floriferous is the soli- 
_ tary Australian representative of the Vireyas, Rb. lochae, with 
_ charming bell shaped flowers in rich pink. Two most attractive fea- 
_ tures of the Vireyas are the lovely glossy foliage and the distinct 
clove fragrance, especially of the pale pink and white kinds. 

=) garden roses. If we | 


As readers would have noticed, Kodaikanal has a wealth of 


- Australian plants, just what the doctor ordered for the homesick 
- Australian plant lover. Apart from the silver wattle and Callitris 
- (there are three different species) referred to earlier, large areas of 
- the hills are covered by the blue gum, Eucalyptus globulus. But far 
_ more attractive is E. ficifolia with its lovely profusion of flowers, 
_ ranging in colour from white to pink or red and orange. Some of 
- the pastel shades are indeed among the most beautiful of flowering 
- trees in Kodaikanal. Other than Eucalyptus we have many plants 
- typical of Australia including callistemons, grevilleas, melaleucas, 
- and several of the acacias, Acacia podalyriifolia with exquisite grey 
- blue foliage and sulphur yellow flowers has a prime place in my 
© garden. Under trial now is Anigozanthus (kangaroo paw) in both 
- its green and scarlet forms. 

evergreen foliage make R. clinophylla and its close relative, R. 
bracteate, fascinating prospects for hybridisation. Many of you 
would have seen and admired the incredible flower power of — 
Mermaid’, with its flowers of creamy yellow set off by golden 
anthers, charmingly described by E.B. Le Grice as a waterlily which 
had strayed from its pool. Such unusual beauty is the result of 
crossing R. bracteata with a yellow Tea rose. I have made a series 
of similar crosses and one of the more interesting results — 


One of the most spectacular of wild 
plants of the Palnis is Rhododendron 
arboreum ... Experts say that this has 

one of the most perfectly formed 
flower trusses in the entire genus - 
rounded and compact, of the most 
dazzling red. 


As can be imagined, other mountain areas have contributed 


~ some lovely plants to my garden. One of the most outstanding 
_ groups are the daturas — (Brugmansias) from the Andes, We have 
_ the white one called ‘Angel's Trumpet’ in single and double forms, 
Rhododendron arboreum, represented here by its subspecies, nila- 


the flowers hanging down like chandeliers, intoxicatingly fragrant 


_ in the evening, but the most striking is perhaps Datura sanguinea 
_ in orange and yellow, and its close relative, which has trumpets of 
: pure gold. 


Again from the Andes is Passiflora mollissima, a wonderful plant 
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Our moderate climate is ideal for many kinds of sub-tropical 
plants — camellias, fuchsias, magnolias, and the closely related 
michaelias. Among the camellias we have not only C. japonica var- 


ieties, but some of the reticulatas and their hybrids. As I write, one 


of them, C. reticulata ‘California Sunset’ is in bloom with extra large 


semi-double flowers of brownish pink with prominent anthers. But 
the pride of my collection is the relatively new C. chrysantha from 


the borders of Vietnam with China, which is reputed to have flow- 
ers in golden yellow. Alas, no flowers as yet but the foliage much 
larger and lighter in colour, a sparkling yellow green, is itself worth 
the trouble of acquiring this plant from distant Southern California. 
Magnolia grandiflora, with its enormous globes of white fragrant 
blooms, has acclimatised itself in our gardens with notable success. 
Two Michaelias, M. excelsa with its unbelievable scent, as well as 
the native M. nilagirica, are familiar features of the landscape, as is 
the even more strongly fragrant M. champaka, with flowers of 
golden orange, unfortunately tending to merge in the yellow 
green of the foliage. 

Hill stations like Kodaikanal were the 
summer refuge for the British when 
they ruled India, and nostalgia must 
have prompted the planting of many typical 
plants of their native land. Gorse and broom, 
both with golden yellow flowers, cover large extents “F oe 
of our hillsides. The pines and oaks have, however, 
adapted less well to the climate, particularly 
the typical English oak, Quercus robur aR 
(though the Nepalese Q. incana £ 
grows mightily) and of course, the 
Toses were introduced mostly by the 
British; as also the cottage style of gar- 
dening so typical not only of my gar- 
den but several others in the area. A 
delightful mixture of annuals such 
4s poppies, larkspurs, pansies, Ag 
Schizanthus, _ nasturtiums, | 
marigolds, as well as perennials ranging from fuchsias to iris, 


hel >, 


the amaryllids bloom to perfection, including crinums, zephyran- 
thes and hippeastrums. Other bulbous plants include gladioli, espe- 
cially a species gladiolus with orange and yellow flowers and a 


lovely green throat, which sometimes changes to a kind almost 
- when their topmost heights flow with the rose colour of the fading 


sunsets; or, at night, when the big cliffs resume once more their 


Some of the beautiful plants native to the area deserve greater silent watch over the villages below. Perhaps of all the many 


horticultural attention, Rosa leschinaultiana and Rhododendron 
_ in the rains, its summits, looking loftier than ever, remain wreathed 
_ in heavy clouds, while its slopes, seamed with a hundred torrents 
_ and cascades, gleam in the fitful sunlight, with every shade of 
- green and blue, from jade colour to emerald, from turquoise to 
© lapis lazul?’, 


completely green in colour. The closely related aristea with blooms 
of bright blue, nerines and tigridias also find place in my garden. 


arboreum have already been mentioned, But there are many others 
including some spectacular trees, for instance, the yellow flowered 
Mahonia leschinaultiana and the purple tree Osbeckia — O. reticu- 
lata. Talking of osbeckias there are five kinds, ranging from dwarf 
herbs to trees, but all bearing flowers of the richest shades of pur- 
Ple, charmingly set off by golden anthers, and an extraordinary 
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India is very rich in plants of the 
impatiens family, 200 plus species, 
and there are several on the 
Palni Hills including the shrubby 
I. henslowiana ... which has taken 
over my garden. 


capacity to grow even in the shallowest of soils, particularly 


O. wightiana, We also have a glorious lily, Lilium neilgherrense, 


: which adorns our gardens in autumn with trumpets of translucent 
: white, tinted gold and green in the throat. 


India is very rich in plants of the impatiens family, 200 plus 


species, and there are several on the Palni Hills including the 


shrubby J. benslowiana with large orchid like flowers of white 
with a hint of purple, which has taken over my garden. One 
other charming impatiens is ‘Red Helmet’ (Z. phoenicia), 
There is a wealth of the colour blue in our 
} plants, so uncommon in the tropics, includ- 
} ing the graceful herb Commelina coelestis, 
and the startlingly vivid Exacum ana- 
malayanum, a small shrub with light green 
foliage but alas very difficult to grow. Moister 
places have an obscure gesneriad, Klugia 
notoniana with flowers of a bright 
metallic blue and among the rocks 
one finds a blue flowered form of coleus with round- 
ed aromatic leaves, C. barbatus. 
But the most legendary of our flowers is 
surely the ‘kurunji’, Strobilanthes kun- 
Sa, thiana, which is a shrub some two 
metres tall, covering the hill slopes 
in lilac purple blossom, once every 
12 years. This year, 1994, witnessed one such flowering 
* and it is indeed a mystery how the twelve year cycle is so 


unfailingly maintained. 
kniphofias (red hot pokers) and montbretias (crocosmias). Many of : 
- scenery described by a romantic Englishman way back in 1906; 
- ‘The Palnis stand without a rival, whether, when at first dawn, a 
peak here and a shoulder there, advance capriciously, into the 


- The floral exuberance of our hills is set off by the amazing 


warm light, leaving all the rest in mysterious gloom; at evening, 


moods of this range, the most memorable is when, during a break 
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unnan in south west China, at the 

eastern end of the Himalayas, is on 

a high plateau at 2000m bordering 
Myanmar (Burma) and Tibet to the west, 
Laos and Vietnam to the south. This is a 
land of mighty rivers and mountains 
where the four largest rivers of South-east 
Asia, the Yangtse, Mekong, Salween and 
the Irrawaddy pour down from Tibet fed 
by melting snows and monsoon rains. The 
rivers are separated by immense steep 
ranges often covered in snow. The high 
rainfall, around 1750 ml per annum occurs 
mainly in summer. These extremes have 
led to the creation of unlimited microcli- 
mates and hence to an almost unequalled 
diversity of some of the most beautiful 
plants in the world, Names such as 
Delavayi, Forrestii and Wardii reflect the 
efforts of the early plant hunters and in 
recent years with the opening of more 
areas in China plant lovers have once 
more been returning to explore these 
mountains. This has been done largely 
with the help and cooperation of the 
Kunming Botanical Institute. In November 
1992 I had the opportunity to travel in 
Yunnan with members of the Institute, 
botanist Dr Yang, Guan Kaiyun, Deputy 
Director and Ji Xiangsheng, Project officer, 
and a group from Australia and New 
Zealand - Bob Cherry of Paradise Plants, 
Ken Gillanders of Woodbank Nursery, Jim 
Cane from the Royal Tasmanian Botanical 
Gardens, Terry Smythe, Royal Botanic 
Gardens Melbourne, Ross and Jane 
Hayter, camellia and rhododendron 


Mekong River from the Old Burma Road. 
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enthusiasts from Yackandandah and Gary 
Clapperton of Eastwood Hills Arboretum 
in New Zealand. In 24 days we covered 
some 3300 kms in our trusty bus driven 
superbly by Mr Qi considering the usual 
hazards encountered on Chinese roads. 

We first visited the Institute where 
research is carried out on many medicinal 
plants and fungi. The medicinal garden 
hosts a vast collection, including Paris 
polyphylla, Paeonia spp, Cercis chinensis 
and Amomum villosum, and 1 was able to 
collect seeds of some for my medicinal 
collection, both here and in the wild. The 
Camellia Gardens featured magnificent 
trees, Liriodendron chinensis and L. 
tulipfera, Metasequoia and maples in 
bronze and gold, Prunus majestica in fiery 
red, as well as a collection of Asian, 
European, Oceanic and North American 
camellias. 

The autumn colour more than made up 
for the lack of flowers as we drove north 
west past fertile farmlands, hillsides of 
Pinus yunnanensis, Eucalyptus globulus 
and Calocephalus macrolepsis, past the 
Cang shan near Dali and the Yulong shan, 
snowy white beside the Yangste. Across 
the river in the valley of the Tong Jiang 
gold and red Acers, Cornus, Larix, 
Populus tremula, etc contrasted with dark 
Spires of Picea likiangensis, rocks and cas- 
Cading waterfalls. It would be lovely also 
in flower with many Anemone and 
Paeonia species, Spireas, Thalictrums and 


Autumn foliage — Tong Diane Hi, north 
of the Yangtse River. 


(Author's photos) 
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flowering shrubs. Collecting seed of many 
herbaceous perennials when the plants 
are dying back involves some guesswork 
and interesting results such as the sticky 
purple flowered Salvia trijuga and several 
forms of Thalictrum, dainty white T. 
finetii, blue T. delavayi and others. Further 
north on the Zhongdian plateau, the 
country was brown and flatter, with car- 
pets of Rhododendron racemosum, racks 
of barley drying, Tibetan houses and very 
cold and clear. At Ba Po Hai, the high 
pass to Sichuan at an altitude of 3600m 
we found masses of iris in seed, rotting 
rogersias amongst the stumps of larix. 
Logging was in progress but also replanti- 
ng. Yaks grazed yet gentians and potentil- 
las flowered in the turf. Trees included 
paper bark Betula costata, Abies delavayi 
and Quercus gilliana, shrubs of Lyonia 
ovalifolia, neat Daphne auriantica, 
Rhododendron wardii, Rh. yunnanensis 
and others, Rosa spp, and Syringa at the 
peak, and perennials such as Cimicifuga 
foetida, Geum elatum and fragrant 
Artemesia spp. The altitude affected most 
of us slightly. We later visited the large 
Guihuasi Lamasery near Zhongdian and 
met the venerable head Jama. The marsh 
here is a sanctuary for the black necked 
crane, but back in town we were upset to 
see bears in tiny cages, the sadder side of 
Chinese medicine. Returning south we 
found brilliant deep blue climbing 
Aconitums and Delphinium delavayi, 
Hippophae rhamnoides with orange 
berries, several species of Arisaema and 
handsome tall trees of Engelbartia spicata, 
a walnut relative with yellow flowers. 

Near the village of Longpan beside the 
Yangtse were three species of photinia by 
the roadside and a fragrant edible Coleus 
scutellariodes in a rich varied field. We 
bought juicy pears from the local farmers 
of the Naxhi people. In Yunnan there are 
many different minority peoples such as 
the Naxhi, the Yi and the Bai. The forest 
surrounding the temples high on ShiBao 
shan was magical with dark banks of 
Lyonia, Lonicera and Rhododendron, 
Malus rockii and another with yellow 
fruits, arching Rosa sericea, dainty blue 
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Adenophora diplodonta, salvia-like Isodon 
forrestii and Codonopsis spp in the morn- 
ing snow and glowing red Acers by the 
stream. Huge walnuts led to temples dug 
into the soaring rockface with colourful 
sculptures being created by an aged arti- 
san. Further down the hill grew 
Osteomeles shwerrinae, an attractive shrub 
with small dark leaflets, many dwarf 
Quercus, berberis and roses, and a vigor- 
ous Clematis chrysocoma. 

After diverting for a little shopping and 
tourist activities at the Pagodas and 
ancient walled town of Dali we drove 
westwards stopping to collect en route at 
Mei Hua shan and lunching at a tiny road- 
side shop. So often the most humble eat- 
ing houses produced the best and spiciest 


- food. This was true also of our guest 


house at Caojian, with warm hospitality 
and hard beds, Caojian is a town of white- 
washed houses and cobbled streets high 
on the Mekong Salween divide. Like 
Zhongdian and Jingdong it is an area 
closed to tourists. We were the first west- 
erners to ascend Zi Ben shan which we 
did atop a loaded dinted truck grinding up 
the muddy mountainside, pushing the 
truck when bogged, leaping out when it 
slid and finally arriving at a bleak tin min- 
ing settlement. The range of flora on the 
mountain varied from rich rainforest at the 
base at 2200m through towering bamboo 
and deciduous forest rhododendrons and 
conifers, and finally to sparse larch and 
juniper at the top, near 3000m with mag- 
nificent views across the Salween towards 
Burma. Being rainforest we were blasted 
by sleet as we climbed down through 
Rhododendron sinogrande, some 30m tall, 
along logging tracks with fallen maples. In 
an alpine meadow ringed by upright 
Sabina pingii were an unknown dwarf 
thododendron species, small pink pokers 
of a Polygonum species, and an iris 
species. On our way down the mountain 
we encountered climbing Hydrangea 
aspera, red fruited Sambuccus adnata and 
Shizandra, a clematis species with cream 
bell flowers, delicate Tiarella, Astilbe 
rubra, Cardiocrinum giganteum, several 
Rubus species, including R. linearis with 
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divided pleated leaflets and trees such as 
Corylus tibetica, with fruit in chestnut like 
burrs. The following day we visited a less 
disturbed area of rainforest in the Western 
Hills, finding berries in every form from 
black Xanthoxylum alpinum, red Smilax 
species, to blue Eurya pseudocerasifera, a 
tree with white bell flowers in deep shade 
beside the stream. Out in the open were 
the curious climbing gentian Crawfurdia 
crawfurdiodes with pinkish flowers and 
early peacock blue Parochetus in the 
grass. That night the local children with 
parents and friends gathered around the 
braziers with us singing songs, The 
Xanthoxylum is used also as a spice 
which reputedly prevents tummy disor- 
ders, better known as Szechwan pepper. 
Another interesting medicinal plant in this 
region is Dichcroa febrifuga, used for 
malaria. It is a hydrangea relative with 
glossy leaves and blue black berries. Rosy 
Primula poissonii was flowering late in a 
bog with blue lobelias and delphiniums, 
but it was too late in the season to find 
other species. Liliums were also not to be 
found other than once on our plates, lead- 
ing some to visit the kitchen. 

We returned to Dali and Xiaguan but as 
the Cang shan was impassable due to rain 
and snow we contended ourselves with a 
trip past Yangbi, on the western flank, 
famous for its walnuts, Interesting species 
here were Heynea trijuga, a small tree 
with golden fruit, the conifer Keteleeria 
evelyniana, more Arisaemas and Rosa 
banksia var normalis with some small 
thorns, On Wei shan to the south of 
Xiaguan the umpromising looking uplands 
held a wealth of alpine flowers, purple 
black Geranium hispidissimum, many 
gentians, blue asters, lilac Erigeron brevi- 
Carpus, spires of yellow Ligularia and 
Many hardy shrubs, Pieris formosa, 
Polygala species, several Buddleias, 
Illicium and a massive bush of Rosa odor- 
ala (syn R. giganteum). The plants from 
here have adapted particularly well to our 
Wet windy open hillside, better than those 
from the subtropical areas to the south. 

Jingdong is on the Babian Jiang or Red 
tiver which runs between the parallel 
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Behind Chuxiong is another National Forest 
Reserve on the Shin shan ... once the site of many 
Buddhist temples it has many ancient trees 
including the 600 year old camellia 
‘Baby Face’... 


ranges of the Wuliong shan and the Ailio 
shan, both very steep. Sugar cane and 
bananas grow in the valley, the hillsides 
are terraced to great heights, and much of 
the forest is protected as national park. 
Many forms of oak, magnolia and rhodo- 
dendron, Hartia sinensis, viburnum etc, 
grew on Ailio shan while on the opposite 
peak five different maples, huge Jlicium 
majus, Hydrangea bretshneideri, ferns and 
a spotted Actinindia lined the path 
through the forest. Children ran into 
school at the sight of us at the village of 
Huang Cao Ling and a blind farmer felt 
our strange faces, as this is also a closed 
area. We made a rapid descent to 
Jungdong with much use of the horn as 
we had a different bus and driver. 
Retuning north we stopped at a misty 
mountaintop, also on Wuliong shan, 
where orchid sellers in palm cloaks piled 
their wares, gathered from the forest. A 
maze of tracks revealed many treasures, 
purple fruited Codonopsis and Dicentra 
scandens draped over shrubs, a strange 
double leafed Shefflera, red berried 
Ardissia, fragrant Euodia and Camellia 
forrestii in flower. 

Behind Chuxiong is another National 
Forest Reserve on the Shin shan at 2300m. 
Once the site of many Buddhist temples it 
has many ancient trees including the 600 
year old camellia ‘Baby Face’, numerous 
species of wild and cultivated camellias, 
rhododendron, magnolias, taxus, ilex and 
more. Some temples are being beautifully 
restored without government assistance. 
Together with a Thai delegation we drank 
green tea and ate seeds of the Pinus 
armandi, a tall and handsome tree. 
Walking down a long gully under 
immense hollies, Alnus, Prunus etc, we 
found a red veined Viola with white flow- 
ers, Pratia and the shade loving shrub 
Sarcococca ruscifolia, as well as a large 


clump of Iris confusa on the stream bank. 
Girls were carrying large heavy loads of 
wood up the steep path, past 1500 year 
old graves, when we emerged from the 
forest into the cultivated area. Even the 
dry scrubby hillsides are dense with 
Rhododendrona scabrifolia, Camellia 
saluensis with pink and white flowers, 
Pyrus pashia and pines which withstand 
constant grazing and slashing. 

On our way back to Kunming we 
stayed at the Hot Springs at Anning, luxu- 
riating in the hot baths after weeks of 
indifferent plumbing and hot thermos. 
Here too the temples have protected 
many large old trees such as Cryptomeria 
fortunei, Quercus delavayi and Pistachia 
yunnanensis. We also visited the tourist 
oriented Stone Forest, a truly amazing 
warren of eroded karst limestone, and 
climbed to the top of the Dragon Gate in 
the Western Hills, a series of temples over- 
looking Lake Dianchi. The dark pointed 
Cupressus duclouxiana gave a Mediterran- 
ean look to the landscape. Stallholders 
selling local crafts were eager to test our 
poor bargaining skills. It was snowing in 
Kunming but we were warmed by a final 
lunch at the Over the Bridge noodle 
restaurant and a meeting with the artist 
Yitao Lui who does botanical paintings in 
his own style, before parting from our 
friends from the Institute who had given 
us so much, botanically and in all ways 
over the past month. Between us we had 
collected seeds of many species and in 
growing these I have been constantly 
reminded of the mountains and valleys 
from which they have come. 


Note: Judi Forrester is proprietor of 
Otway HerbsCottage Nursery Biddles 
Road, Apollo Bay, Victoria, 3233 
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Bob; Malone in the Lapoinya Garden 


(photo by Kevya North) 


Lapoinya, in north-west Tasmania. Few, however, know 
how this beautiful garden was started and how Bob’s exper- 


B= Malone is well known for his rhododendron garden at : 


purely by chance. 

Working in mine management, Bob moved from Broken Hill, 
with its low rainfall and high summer heat, to Roseberry in western 
Tasmania, with a vastly different climate and a rainfall of up to 3000 
mm. He was stunned by the floral beauty of 30-year old rhododen- 


them. The year was 1961 and Australia was entering the post World 
War II gardening boom, when the only rhododendrons available in 
nurseries were the old hardy hybrids of English and Dutch origin. 
Bob soon acquired a representative collection of these but his 
enthusiasm was boundless. He put the family rolling pin to a novel 
use and crushed seed pods from the local rhododendrons and 


knowledge he joined the recently formed Australian Rhododendron 
Society which was located in Melbourne. Apart from its journal, 
however, communication was difficult so he located members of 
the Society in Tasmania for exchange of information. 


need for more land led to the purchase of about five hectares in 
the hinterland from his holiday cottage on the north-west coast. 
Then over a long period of weekend transfers all the plants were 
moved. Bob took early retirement and with his wife Ev built a new 


home in this idyllic spot at Lapoinya, in a sheltered valley with rich 
_ made many trips abroad to attend conventions, met many experts 
- and has, very successfully, put Tasmania on the horticultural map. 


red volcanic soil and adequate rainfall. Bob had a desire both to 
greatly expand his rhododendron collection and to interest more 
people in the growing of these beautiful plants. 

Thus he arranged for about 15 interested people to meet at his 
home in December 1977, to form a Tasmanian branch of the 
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' Launceston. Membership within the branches grew, with visits 
_ between branches and group meetings, all leading to a great inter- 
- est in the newer varieties and plants formerly rare in cultivation. 

tise and knowledge of rhododendrons came much later in life and | 


To satisfy this interest Bob started a nursery with propagation 


facilities, and since he had a few stock plants he decided to import 
» new varieties rather than use the old, in spite of the difficulties of 
bringing bare rooted plants by air and through quarantine; he suc- 
- cessfully introduced hundreds of the new colours and forms, espe- 
- cially from America. 

drons in the local park and decided that he would like to grow | 


Bob was also an active supporter of the modern plant explorers, 


particularly in Asia, and introduced from seed many plants not pre- 
- viously in cultivation here. He started hybridising, and seed surplus 
- to his requirements was sent to the American Rhododendron Seed 
- Exchange in return for more seed of his choice, Gradually a flood 
_ of new material became available and Lapoinya Gardens became a 
- Mecca for rhododendron fanciers. 

planted all the debris to raise his first seedlings. In his quest for 


Bob did not limit his efforts to rhododendrons, although these 


_ remained his speciality, for he grew and offered for sale a wide 
"range of companion plants - maples, magnolias, native conifers, 
_ Asiatic primulas and meconopsis, as well as a large collection of 
' American deciduous azaleas. 

Meanwhile his collection had outgrown the suburban plot; the 


Nor did Bob shrink from administrative responsibilities, being a 


_ long-time delegate to the National Council of the Australian 
' Rhododendron Society, serving a term as President. For these ser- 
_ vices he was awarded the Gold Medal and Life Membership of the 
» Society. 


He has been involved with overseas rhododendron groups, has 


There is no doubt Bob Malone has made a great contribution to 


- horticulture in promoting rhododendrons as plants well suited to 
- public and private gardens. 
Rhododendron Society. This later became the North-west branch, | 
when he started another branch in Hobart and yet another in © 


Noel Sullivan 
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WILDERNESS GATEWAY TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN JOURNAL 
INVITE YOU 10. SEE 


Ti, asmania in Bloom 


TRAVEL THROUGH THE SPECTACULAR COUNTRYSIDE OF 
TASMANIA’S ‘NORTH WEST’ VISITING SOME OF TASMANIA‘S FINEST GARDENS. 


- 17th October 1995 - 
A six day tour with opportunities to 
extend your holiday. . 
a aides by Tim and Keva North, 


Some of the highlights will be: 

* historic Entally House at Hadspen. 

* Table Cape Tulip Farm at Wynyard where acres of bulbs 
will be in bloom, 

° Lapoinya Rhododendron Garden. 

¢ Emu Valley Rhododendron Garden. Ag 

* overnights (2) at Boat Harbour Beach Resort dining at 
Jacobs Licenced A-La-Carte Restaurant. 

® Visits to Smithton and Stanley. 

* visit to Allandale Gardens and fascinating rainforest walks. 

* visit to private garden ‘Pigeon Hill’ and lunch. 

* drive to Cradle Mountain National Park and stay in 
Wilderness-style Cradle Mountain Lodge. e 

® walk the mazes of Tasmazia and enjoy the Honey Boutique. 

* visit Sheffield - the famous town of life-sized murals. : 

* Villaret Gardens at Moltema and its fine art gallery. — 

* visit Culzean. Garden at Westbury with overnight stay at 
Rutherglen Hol iday Village. 


ae Longford area. Visit special historic gardens — Esk Farm and This special (Our will be limited to 30 people so 
Longford Hall. Lunch in the garden at jong Li rRivaecenatonsare strongly recommended. 
ee i Ring for a detailed brochure and itinerary. 
! Optional extra 2 days Tasmania — Toll free: 1 800 64 1556 ask for Chatles 
Join a ‘Behind the Hedges’ tour of local gardens and stay at | ACT — (06) 239 6400 ask for Keva North 
The Racecourse Inn at Longford. , es Tour cost $689.00 plus air fares 
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THE ELLERSLIE FLOWER SHOW 


ack in 1993 the Rotary 
Club of Auckland began 


to investigate the possi- 
bility of a major fund-raising 
event that had the potential to 


become an annual event. It had: 


to have two main objectives; it 
had to be a ‘spectacle’ that 


would involve enormous com- | 


munity participation and it had 
to raise money for charity. 

New Zealanders’ traditional 
love of gardening led to the 
idea of a flower show, so the 
Rotary Club learned all they 


could about the Chelsea Flower 


Show, taking that as their role 
model; they managed to gain 
the support and active co-oper- 
ation of England’s Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

A non-profit company was 
formed to organise the event 
and a major public relations 
campaign was launched. To be 
known as the Ellerslie Flower 
Show, because it was to be 
held on part of Auckland’s 
Ellerslie Racecourse, it was 
billed as the biggest horticultur- 
al event ever to be held in the 
Southern hemisphere, the 
antipodean equivalent of the 
Chelsea Show. 

So was it? My Australian 
media colleagues who attended 
and I were unanimous in say- 


ing that it was far, far better 


than anything similar that has 


been staged here. I have been — 


to more than twenty Chelsea 
Shows and I can say, quite 


confidently, that there were 
exhibits at Ellerslie that would 
have come very close, at least, 
to winning a medal at Chelsea. 
Typical of these was the cottage 
garden displayed by Seaview 


if 


Nurseries which won a well 
deserved Gold Medal. Among 
the indoor exhibits Redfire 
Nurseries’ quadricunx parterre 
garden, with each quarter 
showing a different and beauti- 


ths 


Seaview Nurseries’ Gold Medal cottage garden 


(photo Keva North) 


fully contrived colour scheme, 
was outstanding. A touch of 
humour was added in the 
Auckland Vegetable and 
Produce Growers Society 
‘Lettuce Lady’ who wore a 
crinoline skirt of two contra- 
sting lettuce varieties and a bus- 
tle of leeks; the buttons on her 
sleeves were mushrooms, she 
wore a broccoli bonnet and her 
rather ruddy complexion was 
made of shallots. A masterpiece 
of ingenuity and construction. 

The ‘Low Allergen’ garden of 
the Auckland Asthma Society 
Inc showed a concept that, per- 
haps, deserves more attention. 

There were problems at this 
inaugural show with long 
queues, as the crowds seemed 
to be far greater than the organ- 
isers had envisaged. Unfort- 
unately these negative aspects 
were blown up in the local 
press, but they should not be 
allowed to detract from what 
was, undoubtedly, a triumph 
for New Zealand horticulture 
and in particular for the Rotary 
Club of Auckland. 

This year’s show should be 
even better, with these teething 
problems ironed out, and I 
hope there will be a strong 
Australian presence at the 1995 
Ellerslie Show. We can learn a 
great deal from New Zealand 
gardeners, garden designers 
and nurserypeople. 


Tim North 
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A New Zealand Garden Tout 


ON THE NORTH ISLAND’S EAST COAST 


by Tim North 


he North Island’s east coast, almost 

in the centre of which are the twin 

cities of Napier and Hastings, is 
known for long hours of sunshine and a 
mild climate. The area around Hastings is 
also known as the Fruit Bowl of New 
Zealand, where endless orchards hide 
behind massive windbreaks. 

With generous support from the New 
Zealand Tourism Board in Sydney we 
were able to visit this area in November 
last year, following the Ellerslie Flower 
Show in Auckland. 


Right: The Russell garden — paeonies 
and iris 


Below: The Nowell-Usticke garden — 
the rooster wanted to play but the dog 
wasn’t interested! 


Our tour started in Napier, known over 
the world as the Art Deco City and surely 
one of New Zealand’s most unusual and 
fascinating cities, 

Napier was virtually destroyed by a 
massive Richter 7.9 earthquake in 1931. In 
spite of this being in the depth of the 
Depression, when few new buildings 
were going up, the city was rebuilt not as 
it was, but in the currently fashionable 
styles — Stripped Classical, Spanish Mission 
and, above all, Art Deco. It became ‘the 
Newest City in the World’. After the war its 
1930s style had become slightly ‘old hat’, 
but in the early 1980s a few local people 
got together, recognising that they had a 
planned Art Deco townscape, cohesive in 
style, scale and materials. In 1985 the Art 
Deco Trust was formed, to work for the 
preservation, enhancement and promotion 
of Napier’s buildings. Today Napier takes 
its Art Deco architecture seriously, and its 
story has been featured around the world. 
The seventh Annual Art Deco weekend 
was held in February this year. 

Our hosts for our three day stay were 
Joanna and Angus Hyslop, whose proper- 
ty, ‘Thurlsholm’, is some 20 km inland 


from Hastings. With boundless energy and 
enthusiasm Joanna drove us for miles to 
view some of the district’s best country 
gardens. Her enthusiasm extends to her 
own garden, her latest project being a 
large water feature, a present from Angus 
last year. We'll look forward to seeing its 
development on our next visit. 

Robin and Doug Nowell-Usticke breed 
deer on their property, ‘Wahi Pai’. The 
garden features many old and shrub roses 
and we admired especially ‘Ispahan’ and 
‘Alchemist’ on the tennis court surrounds, 
and the small double mauve ‘Anais 
Figalen’. ‘Complicata’ and ‘Buff Beauty’ 
team nicely with silver artemisias. Robin is 
an agent for ‘Blue Creek’ garden wear, 
made locally, - waterproof knee pads that 
snap on over clothes are a great idea. 

John and Phillida Russell have a classic 
old two-storey home. ‘Tuna Nui’. Their 
garden is notable for some fine trees, 
especially an avenue of pollarded planes 
lining the driveway, a magnificent 
Michelia doltsopa, a \arge Washington 
Thorn (Crataegus phaenopyrum), Quercus 
canariensis and, an unusual feature, a 
pollarded Pin Oak. 
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Barbara and Alric Toogood’s garden is 
on a smaller and more intimate scale and 
has been cleverly designed by Barbara, 
who is a professional garden designer. A 
special feature here is a rectangular pond 
in front of the house, planted with 
‘Goldilocks’ roses and ‘Lime Glow’ nico- 
tiana. ‘Mermaid’ and ‘Wedding Day’ climb 
to the tops of tall trees and more old-fash- 
ioned and shrub roses surround the swim- 
ming pool. 

In complete contrast is Peter Ormond’s 
garden and nursery which has been 
designed and planted for dry conditions - 
in fact Peter does not water his plants at all. 
He grows a great number of drought-hardy 
plants, both New Zealand natives and 
exotics. Some of these may be unfamiliar 
to Australian gardeners — like Carmichaelia 
williamsii, Salvia taraxifolia, Euphorbia 
glauca and Pachysandra insignis minor. 

We fitted in a brief visit to Peter and 
Diane Arthur’s Touchwood Books — they 
have the largest collection of gardening 


Below: The Toogood garden 
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books in the Southern Hemisphere, which 
curiously is hidden away in the country, in 
fact they would be hard to find if you did- 
n't know the way. Peter was still packing 
up in Auckland after the Ellerslie Flower 
Show but we could still have spent several 
hours browsing through the crowded 
shelves. 

On our last day Joanna and Angus 
drove us northwards to spend the night in 
their charming log cabin on the shore of 
Lake Taupo. On the way we visited John 
and Fiona Wills’ vast (10 hectares) garden 
at Trelinnoe, which is open every day 
from October and November and from 
Boxing Day to the end of January, and 


Above: Art Deco architecture in Napier 
Left: Peter Ormond’s display garden 


Below: Trelinnoe Gardens 


then on Thursdays and Sundays to 5th 
June. The work they have done there is 
unbelievable, but sadly violent storms a 
few weeks earlier had caused enormous 
damage. We wish the Wills luck in their 
huge task of cleaning up. 

We were privileged to see these few pri- 
vate gardens — as well as some outstand- 
ing Auckland gardens which will be fea- 
tured in a later issue. One lasting impres- 
sion, and this was reinforced at the 

| Ellerslie Flower Show, is both the enthusi- 
asm of New Zealand gardeners and their 
Knowledge. I am sure that, in general, 
gardening rates very much higher in 
New Zealand than it does in Australia and 
that New Zealand gardeners take their 
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gardening much more seriously than their 
Australian counterparts. 


GARDENS WE DID NOT VISIT: 


Tony and Susan Dalby’s garden, 
‘Roydon’ at Parangahau; four acres, started 
by the present owners 12 years ago; 

Shirley Limbrick’s garden, ‘Awatea’, at 
Tikokino, where rhododendrons are a 
special feature; 

James and Sally Williams’ garden, 
‘Longacre’, overlooking the Tuki Tuki River, 
another farm garden, with a natural lake. 

Warwick and Henare Williams’ garden, 
which is surrounded on three sides by 
apple orchards; 

Cedric and Rosemary Poulton’s garden, 
‘Hillcroft, in the central Hawkes Bay area, 
a large country garden on hills above the 
Takapau Plain, started in 1978 (the home- 
stead dates from the turn of the century). 


Note: all the gardens mentioned 
above, and several others which 
we did not have the opportunity 
of visiting, were included in the 
six day ‘Country and Craft Tour’ 
of the area in November last, 
organised by co-tour leaders 
Joanna Hyslop and Diana lyon of 
Mollymook, NSW. Their 
November 1995 tour will once 
again tie in with the Ellerslie 
Flower Show. For advance infor- 
mation on this tour contact Diana 
lyon, tel (044) 55.4865, fax 
(044) 54.0882 or Braddon 
Travel Service, tel (06) 
247.5400, fax (06) 247.5788. 
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- a precious 
resource 

in an 
Australian 


ost people who grow Australian 

plants in their gardens are water 

sensitive, in terms of both its con- 
servation and aesthetic use. I have long 
suspected that water in a landscape 
appeals to ancient tribal memories 
imprinted in our genes. We depend on 
fresh water for our survival, as have our 
ancestors for countless generations, and its 
presence is deeply reassuring. The pool in 
our garden (or even the watertank) may 
not be essential now for our survival but 
it’s still a potent symbol of security. Have 
you noticed ocean water does not give the 
same feeling of serenity as a river or a 
lake? The ocean is magnificent, but its 
water is foreign to our needs. A clear, 


Enclosing a pool are artificial granite 
‘rocks’ which will weather to look even 
more natural as they age. (Snobs Creek 
Fish Hatchery, Vielorial 
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unpolluted mountain creek probably has 
the strongest appeal of all and this is prac- 
tical, as we can still safely drink its water. 

There are many reasons other than this 
subliminal one for the popularity of gar- 
den pools. Water reflects plantscapes, sky- 
scapes and light, extending the space of a 
garden. It provides a window into an 
additional dimension. Even a small pool 
indicates the changing moods of climate 
and weather, while the surface of a large 
stretch of water basks blue in sunlight or 
comes alive with fascinating patterns in 
response to wind or rain. Water has a fas- 
cination equalled only by fire and it’s not 
nearly as destructive. 

In the summer edition of this journal, 
Nick Romanowski described with conta- 
gious enthusiasm the ability of a garden 
pond to be an ecosystem, a miniature 
world of its own. Self-contained and self- 
Sustaining it carries a telling message of a 
natural equilibrium which, once initiated, 
is not dependent on our patronage or 
whim. I could sit contentedly for hours 
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Above: A pool landscaped with classic simplicity; foreground plantings are clumps of 


Orthrosanthos multiflorus. (Gordon Ford’s garden, Melbourne) 


Below: A very rae. serene lake has been created as the major component of this 


open landscape. 
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watching such a pond and its inhabitants, 
part of nature’s living web. 

And pools just look nice. They provide a 
focal point in the garden, a centre of 
humidity and coolness when the tempera- 
ture rises. Water is sensual to the touch, its 
unique texture in total contrast to that of 
vegetation or soil. A pool provides a reason 
for a selection of plants different from the 
rest of the garden. Their form and foliage 
may be sympathetic to water because they 
grow naturally near lakes or rivers. Others 
(like Jomandras and cycads) may have sim- 
ilar appearance to such plants and look at 
home in association with water but actually 
tolerate quite dry conditions. 

Let’s start by picturing rain falling on a 
block of land, a much longed-for phe- 
nomenon in a period of devastating 
drought. Our recognition is growing of 
just how: precious this resource is, though 
city dwellers are often seen as unaware 
and careless of it. A garden can be 
designed to use this rainfall more efficient- 
ly, rather than letting it make its escape 
too quickly. Principles applied in wider 
landscapes to channel water flow and 
avoid erosion can be scaled down for a 
suburban garden. 

Rain falls on a block of land before 
someone builds a house there. It’s better 
for water conservation to limit hard sur- 
face areas (buildings and paving) as much 
as possible and retain a high proportion of 
garden and mulched areas. After the 
house is built, rain falling on its roof often 
has to be carried away in stormwater 
Pipes, then other water brought in to 


water the garden! It’s sensible to collect * 


roof water to fill a watertank but very 
Strange to send fresh water as ‘waste’ to 
the sea. Such regulations make little 
allowance for practical water retention 
and conservation methods. In many gar- 
dens ephemeral watercourses could be 
Created which flow when it rains, linked 


A large, naturalistic pool created in a 
low area of the garden contrasts wit 
€ more formal swimming pool close to 
e house. (Guymer and Aitchison 
garden, Melbourne) 
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with absorption areas to cope with heavy 
rain. Much of the year they'll be dry with 
just a memory of water but, if well 
designed, they'll be a joy when it rains. 
Melaleucas and callistemons can do an 
excellent job of soaking up excess water. 
Recycling water by using ‘grey’ water to 
flush toilets and water gardens has to 
come. Much water is also wasted by ineffi- 
cient methods of watering gardens. Water 
loss by evaporation occurs rapidly from 


droplets in the air (because of their 
immense surface area), so sprinklers 
spraying water in the air are the most 
wasteful. Their water also falls where it 
isn’t required and it’s doubly wasteful giv- 
ing the whole area a uniform amount of 
water when it’s really needed only where 
plant roots are localised. I hate seeing 
water running down gutters as someone's 
sprinkler achieves little but an increased 
water bill. 


Spraying a sheltered fern or rainforest 
garden is more reasonable as it helps 
maintain humidity among the foliage, but 
this too may become a luxury in the 
future. Trickle or drip watering systems just 
under the surface minimise evaporation 
and confine watering to the root zone, 
important in the first year (or early years) 
of establishment. ‘Best practice’ in watering 
plants depends on a number of factors — 
the time of year and of day, then frequen- 
cy and duration of watering. Frequent shal- 
low watering is counter-productive. One 
obvious approach in any garden is to cre- 
ate zones where plants are grouped 
according to common water needs. A sec- 
ond is to grow as high a proportion as 
possible of plants whose water require- 
ments are modest, for example plants 
indigenous to the local area. 

Designers such as Glen Wilson, Gordon 
Ford and Paul Thompson, who prefer to 
use Australian plants, have long been inter- 
ested in water conservation and use in 
landscapes. Their own inspiring gardens 
are described in my book ‘Australian 
Native Gardens, putting visions into prac- 
tice. Their ideas permeate their own work 
and have influenced many others. Central 
concepts have been applied in private and 
public landscapes, the design details influ- 
enced by each particular topography and 
brief. 

Glen Wilson’s interest extended to the 
investigation of water use in the desert 
areas of Israel. In his garden, which has lit- 
tle slope, he created several open gravel 
areas which act as ‘soaks’ where water col- 
lects and ‘ponds’ after rain. It’s then 
absorbed gradually by the surrounding 
slightly raised areas. These are planted 
with indigenous eucalypts and Australian 
groundflora, and mulched for a delightful 
water-conserving, low-maintenance garden 
landscape. 

Extending this concept, John Hunt 
developed and popularised the technique 
of ‘mounding and channelling’ in his 
Hawkesbury sandstone garden. This 
involves building up beds as high as possi- 
ble on either side of depressed drainage 
channels. ideally these follow contours, so 
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water can collect and then disperse into 
the base of the mounded beds. A great 
variety of shrubs planted high in these 
beds grow successfully, with deep root 
systems, while moisture-loving plants 
thrive lower down. 

It is not possible for me to include prac- 
tical advice in an article such as this. Quite 
comprehensive construction details for dif- 
ferent types of pool and other water fea- 
tures are given in Paul Thompson’s excel- 
lent book ‘Water in your garden’. This is 
based on his many years of observation 
and experience, and answers the questions 
he is most commonly asked about water 
features in gardens. He considers both 
practical and aesthetic aspects of design, 
such as siting and dimensions, and also 
outlines cultural influences associated with 
the ornamental use of water. 


Water conservation 
does not negate water 
use in a garden but it 
does suggest care. Even 
the tiniest garden has 
space for a birdbath 
and, kept full of water 
during hot, dry weath- 
er, this is much more 
than a token gesture. 


Water conservation does not negate 
water use in a garden but it does suggest 
care. Even the tiniest garden has space for 
a birdbath and, kept full of water during 
hot, dry weather, this is much more than a 
token gesture. Close to the house they 
invite attention from both birds and bird 
watchers. Thirsty little birds favour a shal- 
low bowl with gently sloping edges. To 
improve safety from cats, this can be raised 
a metre or so above ground level and have 
nearby lookout perches and clear escape 
routes. Birdbaths (or any small, shallow 
pool) can be kept filled with water by a 
dripper, as surface evaporation will be 
most significant in hot weather when 
they're most needed. The smaller the size 
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of a water area, the simpler and more geo- 
metric its preferred shape is likely to be - 
bird baths are frequently round. 

There are probably limits to the scope of 
birdbaths - formal, rustic and organic in 
textured concrete, or just a natural hollow 
in a rock — but 101 different possibilities 
for small pools. Picture a deeper pond for 
birds to bathe in; a formal pool with a 
fountain; a picturebook pool set in a ‘wild- 
flower’ garden; an ecosystem with fish or 
frogs. The water level can vary with rain- 
fall, as long as no fertiliser or weedicide 
enters and there is a section sufficiently 
deep to hold cool water all year round (so 
pond life can survive through summer). 
Mossy rocks, their size in scale, can help 
tie the pool into its landscape and provide 
shade and shelter for fish. Water plants are 
beautiful both in the water and outside it 
but, ideally, at least two thirds of the water 
surface should be kept clear. 

With medium to large pools the options 
increase. Formal geometric shapes with 
clearly defined edges can be pleasing, 
especially close to the house or in a paved 
area. In concrete or fibreglass a variety of 
shapes are possible and artificial looking 
edges can be hidden for a more naturalis- 
tic effect. Different edge materials include 
timber, rock, pebbles, gravel, sand and 
vegetation. It’s a fascinating challenge to 
create wetlands or a series of interconnect- 
ed pools, each with its own character. If a 
pool is clay-lined, its boggy edges will be 
ideal for growing a host of different plants 
which thrive with wet feet. A sunny bog 
garden is a wonderland but it may invite 
unwelcome grassy weeds. 

A naturalistic pool looks comfortable at 
a low point in the garden, though not nec- 
essarily the lowest point overall (as long as 
the water rests easily there). It should be 
neither too centrally placed or open, nor 
too hidden away or overgrown by foliage 
(for safety reasons too). Often there is one 
principal view of a pool, maybe from a 
window or patio, but it's more valuable if 
it also contributes to vistas from other 
directions. 

Very large pools or lakes can replace 
grass as. the major component of the open 
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landscape, offering a serenity grass cannot 
really match. Other, more practical, bene- 
fits include reduced fire risk and low main- 
tenance. The shape of a large water area 
can be made more asymmetric, imitating 
the complexity of nature. How many 
square dams with heaped up ridges of 
earth on two or three sides could have 
been transformed with a little thought and 
planning (and not too much money) into a 
beautiful created ‘lake’. With the ridges 
turned into wider, more gentle slopes 
which echo the natural landforms, it can 
still serve the same practical ends. The sur- 
rounding land can be shaped to produce 
depressed areas for inlets and an overflow, 
and edges with different slopes for differ- 
ent plant and bird habitats. Vegetated 
islands are valuable as sanctuaries for 
birds, and useful structures such as a sim- 
ple bridge or jetty add character. If a lake 
is allowed to follow the seasons its water 
level will fall over a dry summer to rise 
again after the autumn ‘break’. Exposed 
muddy edges are not very beautiful but, as 
a compensating reward, they can attract 
hundreds of wading birds. Ducks appreci- 
ate lakes too but black ducks can be tough 
on water plants. A cormorant or white- 
faced heron can have a devastating effect 
on the fish population of a small pool but 
ina lake the fish have more chance. 
Planting around a lake is ideally spa- 
cious and uncluttered, following the best 
traditions of English landscaping. It may be 
classically simple or more abundant. 
Choice of plants and foliage types (for 
smaller pools too) is extensive and best 


guided by natural Australian ecosystems - 


and then instinct. There are ferns, of 
course, and numerous groundcovers. My 
favourites among a multitude of reeds and 
tushes include Chorizandra enodis, 
Orthrosanthos multiflorus, and (indigenous 
to Melbourne) Baumea juncea, certain 
Carex and Cyperus species, Juncus pal- 
lidus and magnificent Restio tetraphyllus 
(Tassel Cord-rush). Beautiful local lilies 
include the Purple-flags, Patersonia fragilis 
and P. occidentalis, and the lovely Blue 
Grass-lily (Thelionema caespitosum). 

Some trees and shrubs just ask to be 
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reflected in water. There are wonderful 
paperbark trunks of melaleucas and callis- 
temons; a host of eucalypts such as River 
Red Gums (E camaldulensis), the attractive 
weeping forms of Baeckea linifolia, 
Leptospermum polygalifolia, Agonis flexu- 
osa and wattles like Acacia cognata Then 
there’s the ‘Japanese’ look of Myoporum 
floribundum, Homoranthus flavescens and 
H. papillatus, the foliage contrast of bold 
leaves of Banksia robur against fine rush- 
es, or the vivid flowers of Bauera sessiliflo- 
ra. Many books, for example ‘Grow What 
Wer, give lists of suitable Australian plants 
to consider. 

Most of us live on the atypical coastal 
fringe of our continent, where water and 
quite luxuriant green foliage belong in the 
landscape. No problem (other than the 
abundance of choice) is experienced here 
in designing and planting out an appropri- 
ate water feature for the garden. However 
90% of our country is arid inland and there 
it’s often feast or famine — drought or 
flood. Water areas are usually rare, though 
they tend to feature more prominently in 
travellers’ photographs than the vast arid 
landscapes which surround them. 

Rivers and pools in the inland areas of 
Australia are breathtakingly beautiful. 
Colour schemes are different there — rocks 
and gravel in strong hues of ochre, orange, 
terracotta and slate combine with grey or 
blue foliage tones of plants such as euca- 
lypts, acacias and eremophilas. Rivers are 
on a grand scale, whether running or wait- 
ing for ‘the wet’ (no garden models here). 
Permanent pools may be in rocky sections 
of a river bed or tucked away in fortuitous 
sheltered spots among rocky hills, their 
water a wonderful blue under incredibly 
blue skies, or mysterious and dark with 
tannins. These scenes and colours might 
well provide inspiration for a large or small 
oasis in a dry area garden — simple, dra- 
matic, even quite formalistic. Its feeling 
might be reminiscent of still water in a 
moat against an old stone wall. A swim- 
ming pool could share this feeling but 
these are in a rather different category, 
generally more closely allied to the house 
than the garden. Most swimming pools 
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have a certain formality as owners prefer 
to see the bottom (and any other occu- 
pants) of a tiled pool. 

Lastly, the joy of moving water in a gar- 
den. It’s a real challenge to create an artifi- 
cial creek and avoid its looking contrived, 
even when it follows a natural drainage 
course. There’s the question of where it 
comes from as well as where it runs to - a 
need for the suspension of disbelief, as in 
the theatre. A fall of 1 in 100 is enough for 
water to flow but it gets more exciting on 
a steeper block. Rocks, real or simulated, 
seem essential in the design, probably 
because natural creeks tend to erode soil 
away until-rock is exposed. Skilful place- 
ment of these by experienced designers 
such as Gordon Ford demonstrates both 
art and science. If different sized rocks and 
pebbles are sculptured and smoothed as 
by constant water movement, this strength- 
ens the illusion of belonging. 

A bonus is the soothing sound of mov- 
ing water — again that reassuring presence. 
We forget the evaporation and the hidden 
pump doing the recirculating and enjoy 
the lively, tumbling water in rapids or a 
waterfall, a celebration of abundance. A 
fountain, with no pretence of being natur- 
al, dances with light and lifts the spirits in 
a similar way. Perhaps with all these we 
should follow the example in the film 
‘Mon Oncle’ and turn the pump on just for 
special occasions. We could also look at 
the combination of sculpture or lighting 
with water, but let’s finish now by imagin- 
ing the peaceful sound of water trickling 
gently from a fine pipe (borrowed from a 
Japanese garden) and the rhythmic croak 
of a ‘pobble-bonk’ frog. 
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The Spirit of Peace 


by Maureen Ross 


he ‘Peace’ rose is one of the best loved and most famous of 

the world’s favourite roses. The amazing circumstances asso- 

ciated with its introduction are well known to rose enthusi- 

asts, but with 1995 being the 50th anniversary of this beautiful rose 
the events as they unfolded bear telling once more. 

On 15th June 1935, at the nursery of Meilland & Son in Tassin, 

France, 23-year old Francis Meilland made a pollination that result- 

ed in the conception of ‘Peace’. The rose was numbered ‘3-35-40’ 


which means it was the third combination made in 1935 and the 
40th of 50 subjects. History has recorded that 55 flowers were polli- 
nated that day from which emerged 52 hips, giving 800 seedlings. 
Francis wrote ‘The principal idea is still very clear in our mind ... at 
that time we were looking for a way of producing a resistant 
foliage and winter hardiness in copper coloured roses’. He felt that 
‘as for its colour, this would no doubt vary between yellow and bi- 
coloured red and yellow ... it would have a.pretty wide range’. 
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Of these 800 seedlings, 50 were propagated in 1936 for further 
trial and evaluation, of which Francis recorded in his memoirs ‘It 
was not very sturdy, this little 3-35-40 plant and there was nothing 
about it to attract attention. It was during the summer of 1936 that a 
few eyes were budded for the very first time. Under the influence 


1936, these few buds produced flowers quite marvellous in shape 
and size with a greenish tinge warming to yellow, and progressive- 
ly impregnated with carmine round the edges of the petals’. 

In 1939 a select group of rose growers was invited to the nursery 


superior to the rest. The growers immediately expressed a desire to 
obtain stock of this outstanding new rose. 
Tragically, war was soon to break out in Europe, but Francis 


rose grower and friend. 


nothing of the fate of their lovely rose , which they had called 
‘Madame A. Meilland’, As a result of the lack of communications 
the German company introduced it as ‘Gloria Dei’ (Glory to God) 
while the Italian company chose the name ‘Gioia’ (Joy). After the 


singing the praises of ‘3-35-40’ stating ‘I am convinced this will be 
the greatest rose of the century’. 


The American Rose Society decided officially to name the rose 
‘Peace’ at a special ceremony in Pasadena, California, on 29th April 
1945, a date set many months earlier, Two white doves were set 
free and a moving statement was read ‘We are persuaded that this 
greatest new rose of our time should be named for the world’s 


greatest desire — Peace’. 
On that very day Berlin fell and the war in Europe ended. 


When the newly formed United Nations met in San Francisco the 
49 delegates each received a beautiful ‘Peace’ rose accompanied by 
an engraved note which read ‘This is the ‘Peace’ rose which was 
christened at the Pacific Rose Society exhibition in Pasadena the - 
day Berlin fell. We hope the ‘Peace’ rose will influence men’s 


thoughts for everlasting World Peace’, 


The ‘Peace’ rose was blessed with even more amazing coinci- 
dences,. The following August ‘Peace’ was awarded the All America: 
Rose Selection Award on the day that the war ended with Japan. 
Then on the day the peace treaty was signed with Japan the | 
American Rose Society awarded its highest honour, for the first time 


in its history, a Gold Medal, to a new rose - ‘Peace’. 


After the war Francis learned his lovely rose was known in other : 
countries by different names. He wrote ‘If circumstances have 
decided that it should be known by different names, in different 
Countries, this at least is true, that each of these names reminds 
men of goodwill, that the love of flowers, and in particular the 
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- admiration of this rose, will for ever provide them with the 
- occasion to praise God with ‘Gloria Dei’ to face life with a smile, 
: with ‘Gioia’, to wish for ‘Peace’ and as far as we ourselves are 
: concerned, to perpetuate a loving memory with ‘Madame A. 
| Meilland’’ 

of extremely favourable weather conditions during that autumn of 


There can be no doubt that Francis Meilland gave the world of 


"roses a genetic treasure when he pollinated an un-named seedling 
_ with a rose called ‘Margaret McGredy’, producing ‘Peace’. This 
: amazing rose has become parent to a staggering 285 offspring as 
' hybridisers of the world capitalised on its worthy characteristics. 

to see the new seedlings on trial, one of which stood out as far 
- ending of World War II the House of Meilland has presented a fifth 
generation ‘Peace’ rose to Australian rose lovers, to be known as 
: ‘Spirit of Peace’, a rose of remembrance. 

managed safely to send a few precious cuttings of 3-35-40’ to his; 

nursery friends in Italy and Germany before communications were | REFERENCES: 
cut. An urgent call from the American Consul, offering to take a | 
small parcel on the last plane to leave for America, led to a third | 
consignment of cuttings leaving France, addressed to Robert Pyle, a: 
: NOTE: 
As war continued to rage in Europe the Meilland family knew 
: Meilland during the Adelaide Rose Festival in April. It is described 
- as having perfect classic blooms of golden buff to warm apricot 
: with shades of soft coppery-pink, with a perfume of richly spiced 
- honey. It is said to be excellent for cutting. 

liberation of France an unexpected letter arrived from Robert Pyle 


To commemorate the 50th anniversary of the ‘Peace’ rose and the 


‘For Love of a Rose’, by Antonia Ridge 
American Rose Magazine, Oct 1994 


‘Spirit of Peace’ will be officially launched in Australia by Alain 


‘Spirit of Peace’ will be distributed by Ross Roses, of Willunga, 


- South Australia, Australian agent for Meilland Roses. 


Australia’s Premier Rose Supplier 


ROS61SC6 
‘OVER 90 YEARS OF RELIABLE SERVICE" 


Choose from our extensive range of 
heritage, Meidiland® landscape, 
modern and new release roses, 
mailed to you. 


OUR 1995 


NOW AVAILABLE! 
‘Packed with information’ 


Please send 2 x 45c stamps and your 
mailing details to: 


CATALOGUE P= 


Ross Roses 

P.O. Box 23 
Willunga, S.A. 5172 
Phone (085) 56 2555 
Fax (085) 56 2955 


‘grown with care, 
sold with confidence’ 


ursery Notes 


ALBERT’S GARDEN, 9 BELTANA ROAD, PIALLIGO, ACT 


ohn Kelly’s interest in plants started fifteen years ago when, 
during a long cold Canberra winter, he began reading garden- 


ing books. 
e and his wife already owned four hectares of land in Pialligo, 
on the outskirts of Canberra, on part of which they ran a boarding 


kennels; most of the land, however, was a wasteland. John’s origi- 
nal intention was to grow old-fashioned roses, one of his special 
interests, but he realised there were too many others doing the 
same thing. He then thought of herbaceous perennials, and when | 
he started to look around he found that there were any number of 


good garden plants that were just not obtainable in Australia. 


He had limited horticultural training, so he began by getting hold 
of seed catalogues from around the world and ordering ‘just about 
everything’. It was a process of trial and error; some germinated 
erratically or hardly at all, others were ‘tricky’ in Canberra’s climate 


while others failed to attract attention even when in flower. 


Now John successfully grows more than 2,000 species, cultivars 
and varieties, many of which are not readily available elsewhere in 
Australia. Only herbaceous perennials and cottage garden plants 
are grown, and all have to be hardy enough to survive Canberra’s 
cold winters. Nothing is forced into flower; every plant sold flowers 


at its normal time for this region. 


John believes firmly that nurseries need to specialise today, and 
points out that most hardy herbaceous perennials, provided they 
have a good enough root system, will withstand dry conditions. - 
Gardeners from as far away as Sydney and Albury now come to 


Albert’s Garden in search of the unusual or ‘different’ plant. 


A detailed catalogue is in course of preparation and will be avail- 
able in autumn this year when a home delivery and mail order ser- 


vice will be introduced. 


In the meantime here are some offerings from Albert's Garden 
‘short list’: (numbers in brackets refer to the number of species, cul- 


tivars and varieties available) 
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_ Agapanthus (10) Campanula (40) Diascia (5) 

: Digitalis (10) Euphorbia (10) Fritillaria (14) 
Geranium (40+) Helleborus (15) Iris (species) (20+) 
Meconopsis (8) Penstemon (25) Salvia (25) 
Tradescantia (10) Viola (20) 


Albert’s Garden, 9 Beltana Road, Pialligo, ACT 2609 
~ tel (06)248.0300. 
_ Open 7 days 10.0 am to 4 pm. 
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ATTENTION 
RETAILERS 


If you would like to carry 
The Australian Garden Journal in your 
é® Garden Shop &® 


&® Garden Centre &® 
&® Nursery & 
&® Bookshop &® 


give us a call to find out how easy it is 

—no hassles, no risks, Attractive terms 

Tel (06) 239 6400 Fax (06) 239 6858 
or write to PO Box 3865, Manuka ACT 2603 


GARDEN JOURNAL 


VOL. 9, NO.5: 

Perennials for Midsummer — Roses on Sydney’s North Shore - 
Historic Gardens of the Tidewater area, USA — Plant Collecting in 
South Africa. 

VOL. 10, NO.3: 

Helianthemums - Garden of the Lotophagi (USA) - Heliculture 
Harvest - Daylesford Diggings 

VOL. 10, NO.4: 

The Hunter Valley (Gardens, Grapes and Galleries) - West Dean 
Story (UK) — Hostas - “Quiet Achievers”, 

VOL. 11, NO 2: 

Wine and Roses - Bulbs from the Cape - The Urban Woodland. 
VOL. 12, NO. 1: 

Tasmania’s Gardens and the Open Garden Scheme - Companion 
Planting - Starting Again in Fremantle. 

VOL. 12, NO.4: 

Feasting on Fungi - Tiptop Plants - A Tropical Fantasy in 
Suburban Melbourne. 

VOL. 12, NO. 5: 

Visit the Blue Mountains (NSW) - Blue and Purple Salvias - 
Companions for Old Roses. 

VOL. 13, NO. 1: 

Water Efficient Plantings - Yengo Sculpture Garden — Leafy lettuce 
Lineup. 

VOL. 13, NO. 2: 

The Gardens of Lake Como - White, Yellow and Orange Salvias - 
The White Waratah. 

VOL. 13, NO. 3: 

Rugged Rugosa Roses — Red and Pink Flowering Salvias - Trees 
for Tropical gardens 

VOL. 14 NEW SERIES 

NO. 1. WINTER: SOLD OUT 

NO. 2. SPRING: 


Daffodils in Tasmania - Aquatic Plants - Design with Australian — 


Plants — Two of New Zealand's Finest Gardens. 
NO. 3. SUMMER: 
Hidden Life of the Pond - Paeonia Genus — End of the Border? 


BINDERS 


Well made in dark green vinyl with gold 
lettering and pocket for year tab. 
AVAILABLE AT $11 

(price includes sales tax, packaging and 
postage). 

Binders can be picked up at our Canberra 
office (Cost $9.00 pser binder) 
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In an article entitled ‘Where there’s 
smoke, there’s seed’ in the September 
1993 issue of Veld & Flora, Journal of the 
Botanical Society of South Africa), 
Kirstenbosch researchers and horticultur- 
ists drew attention to the new discovery 
that plant-derived smoke was an impor- 
tant natural cue for seed germination in 
fynbos plants. Fynbos is the macchia-type 
vegetation which is the dominant con- 
stituent of Cape floral region. It is excep- 
tionally rich in species and contributes 
most of the species to the flora of the 
region. The Proteaceae, Ericaceae, and 
Restionaceae are characteristic fynbos fam- 
ilies and many species from these families 
are of outstanding horticultural value. 
Working with plants from the South African fynbos, researchers at Propagation of many fynbos plants from 
Kirstenbosch Botanic Gardens, Cape Town, have shown that smoke and seed is difficult, as seeds are dormant and 
aqueous smoke extracts give a dramatic improvement in seed germination require very specific environmental condi- 
in many species which have previously been very difficult or impossible to tions (cues) before they will germinate. 
germinate in the nursery. They have now developed a seed primer incorpo- Periodic fires with a frequency of 5 to 40 
rating ‘dehydrated’ smoke, which is available in a packet and which years are a natural phenomenon in fynbos 
enables gardeners to break dormancy in seed samples without having to and one or more of these germination 
actually light a fire. cues are provided by fire. In 1990, it was 
discovered that in addition to the more 
obvious effect of heat, smoke from fynbos 
fires on its own was responsible for break- 
ing dormancy and stimulating the germi- 
nation of seed. This finding was recog- 
nised as being of major importance in the 
propagation and utilisation of fynbos 
plants of horticultural importance. 

The procedure for smoking seed 
requires the use of a polythene tent and 
smoke is pumped into the tent by means 
of a plastic pipe from a large metal drum. 


Above: Fynbos plant material burned in 
a drum and smoke pumped into a poly- 
thene tent containing seed trays. 


Left: Tent containing seed trays filled 
with smoke. 


Where there’s smok 
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The smoke is generated in the drum by 
burning a mixture of dry and green fyn- 
bos leaf and stem material. The trays in 
which seeds have been sown are left in 
the smoke for 1-2 hours. At the end of 
this period the trays are removed and the 
seeds carefully watered to wash the 
smoke deposit into the soil. The seed trays 
are then placed under cover in a shade 
house until the seeds have germinated. 
However, not every botanist, horticultur- 
ist or home gardener has a smoke tent or 
access to the right fynbos plant material to 
burn, nor is it always possible or desirable 
to light an open fire to obtain fynbos 
smoke. Kirstenbosch researchers have 
now gone a step further and developed 
‘instant smoke’ for growers who want to 
germinate the dormant seeds of plants 
from fire-prone environments. This is a 
newly-patented invention in which 
absorbent-paper is impregnated with fyn- 
bos-smoke-saturated water. The paper is 
then dried and sealed in a polythene 
packet and can be stored in a refrigerator 
at 4 degrees Celsius for later use. The 
active compounds on the paper remain 
potent for at least 6 months. When dor- 
mant seeds require ‘smoking’, a pre-deter- 
mined volume of water is added to the 
paper in a suitable container and the 
seeds are ‘smoke-primed’ by soaking in 
the smoke-water solution for 24 hours. 
This procedure allows would-be growers 
to have the benefits of smoke treatment 
without having the fuss of having to find 
the right plant material to burn and then 
having to light a fire. In order to have the 
maximum effect in breaking dormancy, a 
range of natural germination stimulators 
has been added to the smoke solution to 
Overcome other forms of seed dormancy 
found in wild species. The package 


Above: Rhodocoma gigantea (Restionaceae). A comparison of smoke-treated and 
untreated seed trays Palawing incubation in a nursery shade-house (left: treated, right: 
untreated). 


Below: There are about 300 species of Restionaceae in Africa and 100 in Australia. 
Many species make attractive accent plants and have great potential for use in land- 
scaping. Prior to the discovery of the smoke germination cue, many species were very 
difficult or impossible to germinate in the nursery. 


.,. there’s seed 
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containing the dehydrated germination 
stimulators is now being marketed as 
‘KIRSTENBOSCH INSTANT SMOKE-PLUS’ 
SEED PRIMER by the Conservation 
Biology Research Unit at Kirstenbosch and 
can be obtained by writing to Private Bag 
X7, Claremont, 7735 South Africa. 
(Telephone: +27-21-762-1166; Facsimile: 
+27-21-762-3229). Each standard packet 
contains 5 papers, and each paper is elut- 
ed in 50ml water. Each standard packet is 
thus sufficient to make up 250m1 solution 
and enough to treat approximately 500 
large seeds. The standard packet is priced 
at US$10.00 (or equivalent in other foreign 
currencies) per packet, inclusive of air- 
mail postage. (Larger packets are also 
available for commercial growers). The 
dried smoke papers are light in weight 
and can be safely posted around the 
world without any danger of broken con- 
tainers or spilt contents. 

To date, approximately 150 species 
from the most important fynbos families 
have already been screened for a 
response to smoke. Very promising results 
have been obtained, with at least 80 of 
these species showing improved seed ger- 
mination following treatment with smoke. 
Amongst the species responding, are some 
of considerable horticultural potential 
which have previously been very difficult 
or impossible to germinate in the nursery. 
It is now possible to use the simplified 
instant-smoke seed primer for getting the 
best results with these species. The seed 
primer is particularly recommended for 
use when germinating seeds of Ericas, 
Restionaceae (Cape reeds or grasses), 
Helichrysums (everlastings) lobelias, grass- 
es (eg. Themeda triandra, (Rooigras), 
pelargoniums, sedges and other fynbos 
species). The natural plant stimulators in 
the primer improve the germination of 
Proteas, Leucospermums (pincushions), 
and Leucadendrons. The degree of 
response varies with the species, and can 
be as high as a 20-fold increase, On aver- 
age, treated seed samples give at least 
double the number of seedlings when 
compared to untreated samples. 


T 


Kirstenbosch researchers predicted that 
the smoke technology would undoubtedly 
be of significance to botanists and horti- 
culturists in Europe, North America 
(California), South America (Chile) and 
Australia, areas which also have 
Mediterranean climates and vegetation 
types. This prediction has been borne out 
by work done in Perth, Western Australia. 
Staff of Kings Park have reported that 
using smoke treatments to break seed dor- 
mancy they have obtained a dramatic 
improvement in the germination of genera 
Verticordia, Conospermum, Eriostemon, 
Hybanthus, Lechenaultia, four species of 
Epacridaceae, Pimelea, Stirlingia and 
Geleznowia. Smoke stimulation of germi- 
nation is likely to apply to a wide range of 
plants which are dependant on fire for 
reproduction. Proceeds from the sale of 
the seed primer will be used to fund fur- 
ther research at Kirstenbosch on seed dor- 
mancy of South African indigenous plants. 
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JULIE KEEGAN 
GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 


TASMANIA 
Departs 7th & 13th November 1995 


Julie Keegan M. A. I. H. will introduce you to 
beautiful gardens and historic houses. 
Enjoy delicious local food and wine. 
Numbers are limited to 27 participants. 


FOR BROCHURE: 


JULIE KEEGAN 
7 Cove Street 
Watsons Bay 
Sydney 2030 

Tel: (02) 337 1147 
Fax: (02) 337 6782 


FOR RESERVATION: 


WENTWORTH TRAVEL 
203/233 New South Head Road 
Edgecliff 2027 
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‘A NURSERY INA GARDEN’ 


Perennial _ 
and Cottage Garden Specialist 


Alberts grows all plants for sale 
in the nursery. Over 1200 species 
and cultivars of hardy perennials 

are available, many rare and unusual. 


Open 7 days: 10am—4pm 
9 Beltana Rd 
PIALLIGO ACT 2609 
Ph. (06) 248 0300 


Your garden complete 


with our specialty in orchids. 


Over 300 varieties of cymbidium 
grown in our own wholesale section. 
Orchid list on request 
% Advanced trees and cottage perennials 
% Garden art and topiary 
# Roses — David Austin — (bare rooted in winter) 


Visit the Sydney Hills District. 
Nursery & Coffee House. 
353 Galston Rd, Galston NSW 
Tel (02) 653 2200 — Open 7 days 


G2 AGAPANTHUS FROM 
LAMBLEY NURSERY 


AGAPANTHUS ‘Albo-roseus’. The white flowers, which age to pink, 
all tend to face upwards. The very strong stiff stems exaggerate this 
tendency making a profile quite different from other agapanthus. 
70cm. $5.00 


AGAPANTHUS ‘Ardernei’. Each lobe of the white flower is delicately 
brushed with mauve. A newly imported English cultivar. 120cm. $6.00 


AGAPANTHUS ‘Blue Giant’. Very large, round heads of dark blue 
flowers. First release of this English cultivar. 150cm. $10.00 
AGAPANTHUS ‘Dutch Giant’. One of the tallest of all, up to 200cm 
when established, with large heads of rich blue hanging flowers. $5.00 
AGAPANTHUS ‘Isis’. A very good dwarfish variety with dark blue, 
reflexed waxy flowers. 90cm. $6.00 

AGAPANTHUS ‘Inapertus’. The midnight blue, narrowly tubular, 
pendulous flowers hanging parallel to the strongly vertical 150cm stems 
make a dramatic architectural statement. Very free flowering when 
established. $6.00 


Our autumn/winter catalogue with the largest range of the best 
varieties of perennials, grasses and silver foliage plants in 
Australia is now available on request. 


LAMBLEY NURSERY, 
“Burnside” Lesters Rd., Ascot, Victoria 3364. 
Phone (053) 43 4303 Fax (053) 43 4257. 
Ascot is 20km north of Ballarat and 10km west of Creswick. 


JOLLY ROGER 


I’m sure that Admiral John Rodgers 
(1812-1882) of the US Navy would never 
have flown a Jolly Roger but the genus 
named after him when it was discovered 
on an Asian expedition that he command- 
ed must be a Jolly Rodgersia. 

This small genus of six species in the 
Saxifragaceae is somewhat like a large and 
more impressive Astilbe and requires the 
same conditions. 

For those of you who may never have 
grown Rodgersias or Astilbes the follow- 
ing should help you. They like a position 
that is constantly moist and yet not water- 
logged (above high water level near a 
dam or stream should do). The soil should 
be rich in humus, in fact the richer the 
better. They should have ample light with- 
out being exposed to too much direct sun, 
and finally they need shelter from wind 
which can rip and dehydrate the magnifi- 
cent leaves. 


Rodgersia pinnata (the one in the 
photo) is probably the easiest to find in 
Australia although none are really com- 
mon. There is no really bad species, so if 
you are offered any of them and have the 
right conditions snap them up. If you are 


lucky enough to be presented with true R. 
podophylla get two and send me one! In 
the meantime I will be more than happy 
with my large plant of R. pinnata which 
often exceeds one metre when in flower. 

Like many other herbaceous perennials 
this one will leave quite a large bare patch 
in winter when it is dormant, but it so 
good during the rest of the year that I for 
one will forgive it. 

In spring it thrusts its large leaves 
through the soil and in the early stages 
they are a lovely coppery bronze colour. 
Although they then start to turn green they 
remain impressive due to their beautiful 
shape, their heavy texture and size right 


by Stephen RYAN of Dicksonia Rare Plants, Mt. Macedon 


Top: Rodgersia pinnata 


Left: Cyclamen repandum 


(Author's photos) 
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through to the autumn, when they turn a 
soft chestnut-brown. 

The tall feathery spikes of whitish flow- 
ers are produced in summer, and even the 
seed heads look elegant after flowering 
which is something few herbaceous 
perennials aspire to. 

While on the subject I will take the 
opportunity of getting onto another of my 
soapboxes. Any of you that have collec- 
tions of herbaceous plants, be it a border 
or just some clumps, go out and look at 
these plants when they are not in bloom. 
You may be surprised at how ordinary 
many of the most often used perennials 
look before and definitely after they have 
flowered. Unless they flower for a very 
long time they could well be space 
wasters, so the next time you are buying 
perennials look at the leaves and don’t 
just get carried-away by a good splash of 
colour. 

Rodgersias make great companions to 
such things as Hostas, Iris and ornamental 
grasses and sedges. In such company you 
may even find the flowers of some of 
them a bit of a distraction from your love- 
ly foliage effects, though I doubt it. 

If you want to propagate Rodgersias it is 
a simple job to divide them in winter, 
although I wouldn't do it often as they can 
take some time to build up into large 
clumps, and it is when they are mature 
that they look their best. 


RANDY PANDY 


Like many other plants that have been in 
cultivation for a long time Cyclamens were 


not originally grown for their beauty but ° 


for their possible culinary and medicinal 
values. Today it would seem a sacrilege to 
eat the tuber of Cyclamen repandum, and 
it would be an expensive little entree at its 
current market value. However, Gerard in 
his famous Herball of 1597 mentions its 
uses in ‘spring sowbread’ as it was called 
due to the fact that pigs are supposed to 
be fond of the tubers too; I quote ‘being 
beaten and made up into trochisches, or 
little flat cakes, it is reported to be a good 
amorous medicine to make one in love if 
it be inward taken’. One could draw a 
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long bow and make suggestions (of an 
improper nature) about making a pig of 
oneself! 

The genus Cyclamen consists of some 
19 species and many diverse forms. It is a 
native of Europe, Western Asia and 
Northern Africa, and if collected assidu- 
ously will give you flowers all year as well 
as the not to be undervalued foliage. In 
fact, to paraphrase a famous horticultural 
saying ‘No matter how small you garden 
you should have at least three acres of 
Cyclamen’. The original suggestion that 
your three acres should be of woodland is 
a very happy (if contrived) accident as the 
two could well be combined as most 
Cyclamen do in fact grow well in a decid- 
uous woodland. 


Like many other plants 
that have been in 
cultivation for a long 
time Cyclamens were 
not originally grown for 
their beauty but for 
their possible culinary 
and medicinal values. 
Today it would seem a 
sacrilege to eat the 
tuber of Cyclamen 
repandum, and it 
would be an expensive 
little entree at its 
current market value. 


Culturally these charming wildlings are 
usually much easier to keep than their 
highly bred pot-grown relations. They do 
best in a well drained site with summer 
shade, plenty of leafmould to come up 
through, and left alone. I feel sure that 
when losses do occur it is usually due to 
the fact that their often large tubers make 
ideal targets for spades and forks when 
they are dormant. In an undisturbed state 
most species will happily self seed and 
naturalise into exquisite drifts. The seed is 
much loved by ants so in some gardens 


they may not self seed due to the ant pop- 
ulation — although if any of these insects 
are a bit clumsy seedlings may well 
appear in the most unexpected places. I 
have even had them germinate in the mid- 
dle of my gravel driveway! 

Seedlings usually take at least three 
years to start flowering so if you are at all 
impatient plant a reasonable number of 
mature tubers to start you off. 

Not all the Cyclamen species are avail- 
able in Australia (unfortunately) but we 
can still cover most of the year with what 
we have. 

By far the easiest to get and grow is C. 
hererifolium which usually starts to pro- 
duce its pink or white shuttlecocks in 
February before the leaves can even get 
their act together. 

As C. hederifolium (and other autumn 
species like C. cilicium and the tiny C. int- 
aminatum) stops flowering along comes 
the next most available species, C. coum. 
This one usually starts flowering in June 
and comes in shades from white through 
to magenta, and its kidney shaped leaves 
can be plain green, marbled with white or 
almost completely pewter coloured. 

Come late winter and the main subject 
of this profile makes its dramatic appear- 
ance. C, repandum is an unashamed vivid 
magenta and unlike the afore-mentioned it 
is deliciously scented. Perhaps this is why 
Gerard thought it could make Andy Randy! 

Pure white forms are known as well as 
a lovely pale pink form from the 
Peloponnese that I have one plant of, 
called C. repandum subsp peloponnesi- 
acum. This subspecies also has the most 
unusual leaves that are erratically spotted 
with white, looking rather like it has been 
visited by a multitude of small birds all of 
whom left a calling card. The type usually 
has large irregular white patches on the 
leaves. 

Now all we need is to have someone 
release plants of C. purpurascans, the 
lovely scented summer and autumn virtu- 
ally evergreen European species and we 
could have the calendar covered. I for one 
wouldn't tire of them even if I could see 
them every day of the year. 


DESCRIPTION 


Arrowroot (Maranta arundinacea) is a 
perennial plant with thick stalks and large 
bright green leaves, 30 to 50 cm long. The 
thizomes, which can be larger than a 
clenched fist, may have a number of eyes, 
which form new plants. 


GROWING, HARVESTING AND 
USES 


Arrowroot is a vigorous grower in warm 
climates; in fact in a 12 month period we 
may cut it three or four times for animal 
feed. It will adapt to cooler climates but 
will not grow as fast. During winter it may 
look yellow or even brown if frosted; in 
this case we cut it down to ground level 
to make way for new spring growth. It 
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will put up with very dry conditions and 
poor soil. If grown in deep loose soil the 
rhizomes will be large. 

Arrowroot is a good animal fodder. We 
have used it for goats, cows and donkeys. 
Geese will also eat the tuber and no doubt 
ducks will relish it too. As we grow it in 
windbreaks round the farm as it thickens 
up we cut it at ground level and carry it to 
the animals. It can also be used for rota- 
tion grazing. Once cut it very quickly 
regrows and can be cut again. Dribbling a 
little molasses over the leaves helps the 
animals to quire a new taste. It was not 
many years ago that arrowroot was grown 
in large quantities in southern Queensland 
for feeding to dairy cows and also for pro- 
cessing into flour. We find arrowroot a 
good standby when other fodder is short. 

For cropping in large quantities for fod- 
der or processing into flour, it could be 
irrigated. We don’t water our windbreaks 
at all, they rely on natural rainfall. We 
mulch heavily once a year. 

We plant tubers 30 cm apart and mulch 
the ground well. If the soil is moist from 
recent rain there is no need to water, We 
also plant bands of arrowroot in the gar- 
den to create microclimates. The tubers 
can be divided for replanting or making 
into flour, or using as a vegetable. 
Arrowroot can also be planted between 
other windbreak plants as it quickly gives 
some protection while trees are growing. 

Tubers can be used in a variety of ways 
as a vegetable. We like them peeled and 
cut into thin chips like potatoes and 
baked until crisp and golden in the oven, 
on a lightly oiled tray. Arrowroot can be 
cut into small cubes and added to 
casseroles etc, or any recipe where you 
would use potato. If steaming it takes a lit- 
tle longer to cook than potato. Young 
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tubers, after 2 to 10 months growth, are 
the best; if too old they will be full of 
fibre. 

To make a flour we peel the tubers and 
cut them into 2-3 cm cubes; we put these 
into a vitamizer with water and blend to a 
pulp. Alternatively they can be minced in 
a fine cutter. Tip the pulp into a large 
bowl and add more water. In a few min- 
utes the flour will sink to the bottom and 
the brown fibrousy liquid can be strained 
off. Add more cold water and rinse several 
times, draining off the brown liquid once 
the flour has settled; When the added 
water stays quite clear, drain and pour the 
flour onto flat trays 1 to 2 cm thick and 
sun dry. When it flakes up soft and dry it 
can be bottled; it keeps well. Flour can be 
used as a thickener for gravies, sauces, 
custard, etc or in biscuits and cakes. Less 
arrowroot flour is needed as a thickener 
than either cornflour or plain flour. When 
used for thickening it gives a clear sauce, 
whereas cornflour and flour will cloud. To 
thicken a light syrup use two level tea- 
spoons of arrowroot to each cup of syrup; 
blending a little with a measured amount 
of syrup then adding remaining syrup, 
heating and stirring until thickened. 

Fresh arrowroot is an antidote to poi- 
soning. No doubt this is why the plant 
was called ‘arrow-root’, as it was applied 
as a poultice to arrow wounds. It has also 
been used for gangrene, scorpion and spi- 
der bites. A paste over mosquito bites is 
also soothing. It has also been used for 
bowel disorders and for stomach upsets 
and digestive problems. As it is very easily 
digested it is suitable for infants and 
invalids, 

Written by Isabell Shipard, Shipard’s 
Herb Farm,, Nambour, Qld; 
tel (071) 41.1101. 
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Carbon dioxide is the source of carbon that supports the growth of 
plants via the process of photosynthesis. Globally, however, 
photosynthesis is not keeping pace with the release of CO» from 
forest destruction, soil degradation and the combustion of fossil fuels. 
There is increasing concern about Australia’s failure to plan for any 
substantial reduction in output of ‘Greenhouse Gases’ (chiefly carbon 
dioxide) in line with the Rio Earth Summit Agreement. 


he average concentration 
of CO, in the atmosphere 
(at sea level) will double 
from the 1978 value of 338 parts 
per million by volume some time 
in the middle of the 21st Century. 
This is within the lifetime of any- 
One aged 20 or less. The mea- 
sured rate of increase, between 1 
and 2ppm per annum, is 
extremely rapid in both historical 
and geological terms. Some indi- 
vidual trees still alive in 100 years 
time would have commenced 
growth as seedlings under 270 
ppm CO, before 1800 A.D. 
Given that the atmospheric 
concentration of CO, has fluctu- 
ated within a narrow range (200 
— 280 ppm) over many thousands 
of years, how flexible will plants 
be in response to such a massive 
elevation? Will plants in natural 
communities respond in a way 
that allows the changes in com- 
munity representation of individ- 
ual species to be predicted? So far as crop plants are concerned, 


will some of the extra carbon be utilised in substantial yield | 
increases, as claimed by opponents of cutbacks in the use of fossil 
fuels? Or will there be detrimental effects on seed composition as: 
predicted earlier (Murray, 1992), leading ultimately to widespread | 
* to annuals. 


malnutrition? 


The situation is not simple. But irrespective of which climate - 
Change scenario turns out to be correct, there will definitely be 
some significant effects on plants of ‘doubling’ the ambient concen- 
_ the increased assimilation of carbon occurring in the leaves. Cereals 
_ like wheat and rice do not have this advantage. 
review, see Murray, 1995). Some responses are well documented 


tration of CO}, Plant physiologists have been studying the effects of 
carbon dioxide on plants for more than 100 years (for detailed 


and fairly general; others are still controversial, and possibly 
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loxide 
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growth 


confined to only a few species. 
Perhaps the best known effect of 
high concentrations of CO, is the 
inhibition of respiration rate. This 
observation, first made by the 
French scientist Louis Mangin in 
1896, formed the basis of con- 
trolled atmosphere storage of 
apples and some other fruits. 


STRUCTURAL EFFECTS OF 
fo 

When the concentration of CO; 
is varied experimentally, the 
responses of the various species 
that have been tested suggest that 
CO, itself may have specific ‘mor- 
phogenetic’ effects on plant struc- 
tures. The major effects that have 
been identified are as follows. 


Root systems 


In response to CO, concentra- 
tions about double the present 
(680 to 700 ppm), the root system 
can be more extensive, the 


by David Murray 


- root/shoot ratio higher, and the respiration rate lower. Individual 


roots may have greater diameter, and the overall length of the root 
system could be amplified between two and three-fold. Resistance 
to water stress may be improved. These effects are more pro- 
nounced in annuals than perennials, but are certainly not confined 


In legumes (soybean, broad bean and white clover), nodulation 


of the roots is enhanced, and nitrogen fixation is correspondingly 
increased. This allows the assimilation of nitrogen to better match 


Plant propagation from stem cuttings also benefits from higher 


* CO, concentrations in the rooting medium. Generally both the 
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Above: ‘Tane mahuta’ (Lord of the Forest), a kauri pine (Agathis 
australis) in the Waipoua Forest, New Zealand, estimated to be 
at least 1,000 years old. 


proportion: of cuttings bearing roots, and the number of roots per 
cutting, are enhanced by elevated CO). Leaves: 

The leaves of plants growing under elevated CO, are likely to be 
thicker, and also enlarged in surface area. The thickening reflects 
an increased deposition of cell wall polysaccharides, and some- 
times extra cell layers as well. On a dry matter basis there is less 
protein per unit leaf material, and a higher C to N ratio is observed 
on analysis. 

The distribution of stomata (pores) in the leaf surfaces may also 
change -in some species the density in the lower (abaxial) surface 
increases; in others, it decreases, or does not change at all. 
Sometimes the upper (adaxial) leaf surface responds differently to 
the lower. This aspect of leaf development is highly controversial at 
the moment, perhaps reflecting the fact that very few plant species 
out of the many thousands available have so far been studied. 


Right: Flowering in African Violets is faster with hi 
i) ialiley Pung Ute iolets is faster with higher COp. 
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Stems or trunks 

In annuals the number of stalks or stems may be increased, e.g. 
tillering in wheat is promoted by growth under higher concentra- 
tions of CO. One serious effect observed for Pinus radiata is that 
the wood of trunks produced under elevated CO, is structurally 
weaker. This observation could mean that trees will break and 
blow over more easily in the future, and that it will be impossible 
to maintain forests to maturity. Information on more tree species is 
urgently needed. 


Flowering 


: There has of course been a great deal of research on the responses 


of flower crops to elevated CO2 under glasshouse conditions, espe- 
cially in the Northern Hemisphere. In the past growers were wary 
of using extra CO2 because of problems with contamination. 
Flower crops could be lost if too much ethylene was also released. 
Although excessive, 1,000 ppm CO, is now employed routinely to 
hasten growth, the onset of flowering, or the number of blooms 
produced per plant. The time taken to flower is usually shortened, 
often by several days, or exceptionally, as with the African violet 
(Saintpaulia ionantha), by at least 15 days. Sometimes flowering 
time is unaffected, for example, with Hibiscus. Occasionally flower- 
ing time is retarded, as with some chrysanthemums, and the grain 
sorghum. Often the number of flowers per plant is increased, either 
in absolute terms, or because fewer buds per plant are aborted. 


Fruit and seed production 


The classic greenhouse vegetable crops are tomato and cucumber 
(technically fruits). Even here in Australia, with milder external cli- 
mates, it is still useful to afford these crops protection from wind, 
birds, insects, fungal disease and ultra-violet light by growing them 
under glass or plastic. There is often some increase in yield from 
growing with elevated CO,, but the increase is not as great as 
might be imagined. In the past the use of soils with extremely high 
organic contents promoted bacterial growth and steady release of a 
higher CO, concentration around the root system. This is one of 
the chief advantages of growing with high CO). Accordingly, past 
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yields were already higher than would have occurred in soils with 
more moderate or low organic contents. 

The choice of cultivar is still extremely important — in one recalci- 
trant variety of cucumber, male flowers only are produced under 
elevated CO, — leading to no fruit production whatsoever. 

The yield increases that occur in grain crops result from 
increased number of cobs, heads or pods per plant. Maize kernels 
and soybean seeds produced on plants growing under higher CO, 


are the same size as usual, whereas wheat grains may be slightly 
smaller. Germination rates of seeds produced by plants growing 


under elevated CO, are unaltered, 

In all of these examples of response to elevated CO, concentra- 
tion, it is difficult to distinguish between the effects of CO) per se, 
and a more rapid growth response to the greater availability of car- 
bon substrate. In terms of strict scientific method, it is not possible 


to ‘falsify’ the hypothesis that any given structural response must be 


indirect, caused solely by a modified development that proceeds as 
an automatic consequence of a faster growth rate. 


THE YIELD BONANZA IS A MIRAGE 


What foundation is there for the popular expectation of massive — 


yield increase? In reality, none. First, there are some species that 


seem to ignore the extra availability of CO,, and show no differ- 


€nce in growth rate. This may also happen to individual leaves on 


plants that do respond positively. Secondly, for major yield increas- 


es to occur, every other growth need or condition must be ideal or 
non-limiting. This can be managed easily in the greenhouse, where 
nutrient solutions can be calculated or topped up daily, but in the 
real world outside, this is not going to happen. Water is often the 
critical limiting factor for plant growth. In Australia this is self-evi- 
dent, and as | write, about 85% of New South Wales has been 
declared drought stricken. 

The increased mass of each plant growing and responding to 


elevated CO, means that the life-time water requirement per plant 


may actually increase. Even if this water requirement can be met, 
the extra phosphorus and nitrogen required by faster growing, larg- 
er crop plants will also be more expensive to obtain and to apply. 


The increased yield will entail a higher cost, both financial and 
environmental. Regardless of how much CO, there is, some other 


factor will become limiting, restricting yield below the maximum 
that is theoretically possible. 


EFFECTS ON SEED COMPOSITION 
For maize and soybean, seed contents of lipid (oil plus fat), total N, 


fibre, and moisture are not appreciably different after growth of the 


Parent plants under elevated CO,. However, under conditions 
Where growth is not limited by phosphorus supply, wheat plants 
tespond to ‘double’ CO, by Iowering grain N content. This was 


reduced by one-third when the grain yield was maximised by pro- 
_ ing some of the air through an old-fashioned alkaline ‘scrubber’, at 
- least in the day-time. An alternative Strategy would be to ration 
~ macronutrient uptake. With restricted phosphorus nutrition there is 


Vision of a more than adequate quantity of phosphorus (Table 1 ). 
Whether grain protein content or composition respond adversely 
'0 growth under elevated CO, concentration has not yet been 
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directly demonstrated. It would be extraordinary if the decline in 
- grain N detected by Dr Jann Conroy (Table 1) were confined to 
- non-protein fractions, such as nucleic acids or free amino acids. 
- Moreover, there are several other reasons why changes to protein 
- content, vitamin content, and the representation of individual pro- 
- teins must be considered likely: 

_ 1. Both total N and protein contents of leaves growing with elevat- 


ed CO) concentration are reduced. The C to N ratio of plant bio- 
mass increases as CO, concentration is raised, and conversely, 
the C to N ratio falls as CO, concentration is lowered to values in 
the subambient range (160-330 ppm). 


_ 2. Mobilisation of N from leaves contributes a substantial propor- 


tion of the N stored as proteins in seeds. Annuals growing under 
higher CO, concentration with either the same or a greater num- 
ber of seeds developing to maturity must, in light of point (1), 
allocate less N per seed than usual from this internal source. 
Photosynthetic assimilation of sulphur (S) is likely to be less in 
competition with the extra C fixed under higher CO, concentra- 
tions. An internal shortage of $ will alter the kinds of seed pro- 
tein synthesised to favour the representation of low-S proteins 
such as vicilin in pea. In the case of wheat, this would mean less 
of the S-rich gliadins that confer bread-making ability on doughs, 
This situation is paralleled by sulphate-deficiency imposed on 
pea or wheat plants growing under current conditions, or by 
high temperature stress on wheat plants. 


4. Seeds of seagrasses such as Zostera capricorni contain very little 


N, with protein representing only about 3% (by weight) of seed 
material (Murray and Larkum, 1992). The internal concentrations 
of CO, in the leaves of these plants are in the range 1,000- 1,400 
ppm. Marine angiosperms appear to be a model for most terres- 
trial seed plants in the future. 


The classic greenhouse vegetable 
crops are tomato and cucumber 
(technically fruits). Even here in 

Australia, with milder external cli- 

mates, it is still useful to afford these 
crops protection from wind, birds, 
insects, fungal disease and 
ultra-violet light by growing them 
under glass or plastic. 


Adverse effects on seed protein composition could be avoided 


_ by growing plants in enclosures where the concentration of CO, is 


maintained close to optimal by dilution of air with N5, or by pass- 
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a yield penalty, but the N content of the grain that is produced 
would be maintained (Table 1). 
Although possible in the home garden, neither of these solutions 


um as major energy sources, conserving all remnant natural forests, 


TABLE 1. EFFECTS OF PHOSPHORUS SUPPLY AND 
[CO] ON YIELD PARAMETERS AND GRAIN N CON- 
TENT FOR WHEAT (TRITICUM AESTIVUM CV. SUN 
9E).9 

[CO,] 
P supply ppm 


Mass of Grain N 
grain per concentration 
head (g) %, w/w 


Number 
of grains 
per head 


Low 340 13 0.5 3.2 


660 12 0.8 3.3 
340 22 0.8 3.1 
660 33 13 il 
a Data of J.P. Conroy (1992). 
b CaHP04 at 100 mg/kg soil. 
c CaHP04 at 600 mg/kg soil. 
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CHOLCE PLANTS 


CLEMATIS ARMANDII. Vigorous evergreen climber with 
clusters of pure white flowers in spring. Also available C.a. 
‘Apple Blossom’ with pale pink flowers. $15.00 each. 

DAPHNE BHOLUA. Evergreen shrub up to 2m. Clusters of 
sweetly scented white flowers flushed purple in winter. $15.00 
HYDRANGEA SERRATIFOLIA. New rare evergreen climber 
with clusters of white flowers. $15.00 

MAHONIA JAPONICA. Evergreen shrub with attractive pinnate 
foliage. Yellow scented flowers in winter. $7.50 

Postage & packing — Tas $6.50; Vic $12.00; NSW, SA $16.00; 
Qld, WA $17.50. This covers 3-4 plants. Credits refunded. 
Bankcard, Visa, Mastercard — Plants despatched late April. 


WOODBANK NURSERY, RMB 303, Kingston Tas 7150. 
Tel&Fax (002) 396452 


THE RHODODENDRON 
¢ GARDENS @ 


@ Autumn Floral Festival, April 1995 
@ Visit the Autumn display in Show Hall 

€ Enjoy blooming Vireya rhododendrons, azaleas and 

brilliant colours of Autumn foliage 
€ 103 acres of magnificent gardens and scenic views 
@ Bring a picnic lunch or dine at Cafe Vireya 
OPEN DAILY 10am-4.30pm (closed Good Friday) 
The Georgian Rd, OLINDA, Vic Ph (03) 751 1980 
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_ possible for them to grow to maturity. The higher atmospheric CO, 
* concentration is allowed to become, the more difficult it will be for 
vegetation to reverse or even halt the increase. 

is practicable on the scale of natural ecosystems or forestry. The | 

only feasible long term solution is to halt the increase in atmos- | REFERENCES 


pheric CO, concentration by turning away from coal and petrole- : Conroy, J.P. (1992). Influence of elevated atmospheric CO, concentration on plant 


nutrition. Australian Journal of Botany 40, 445-456. 


Murray, D.R. (1992). Letters, The Australian Garden Journal 11(5), 230. 


street trees, park and garden vegetation, and replanting already Murray, D.R. (1995). Plant Responses to Carbon Dioxide. Special Review. The 


cleared land. Trees should be replanted urgently, while it is still 
Murray, D.R., and Larkum, A.W.D. 1992. Nitrogen content of seeds of Zostera 


American Journal of Botany (in press). 


capricorni and Zostera marina. Aquatic Botany 43: 87-91. 


Why not a gift subscription? 
Something special for your gardening friends 


that comes four times a year... 


It’s much appreciated ... 
Phone through your Bank/Visa Card number or write to: 
PO Box 3865, Manuka ACT 2603 
Phone (06) 239 6400 Fax (06) 239 6858 
WE WILL DO THE REST 


Water Wilies 
ALL COLOURS 


Large range of both tropical and hardy 


Also aquatic, marginal and moisture loving plants 


Write now for descriptive literature. $2.00 postage paid. 


Che Water Garten Nursery 


PO Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 
We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 30 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 


plants for gardens in the 1800s. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50 1971 
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MICROFARMING 


The Microfarm Association has = 
been formed in Brisbane, with 
the aim of disseminating tech- 
nical and economic information 
on the growing of food in | 
small spaces. It is estimated 
' areas as microbiology, soil sci- 
design a family home could — 
grow up to 60% of its food - 
needs. Microfarming also | 
involves growing food in other 
small spaces such as in and — 
around city buildings. For fur- 
ther information contact Geoff 


that with good microfarming 


Wilson on (07)849.2243. 


DAFFODILS SUPPORT 
CANCER RESEARCH 


From February through to May 


cancer. Daffodils can be 


the State cancer organisation. 
Three varieties are available — 


and Erlichneer. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY EXPANDS ITS 
ADVISORY SERVICE 


The Royal Horticultural Society 
last year created the new post 
of Chief Scientist to add a new 
dimension to its advisory ser- 
vice, based on Wisley Gardens. 
The expanded program will 
culminate in a new building, | 
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for the Society's bicentennial 
celebrations in 
Laboratories will be equipped 
to carry out DNA analysis and 
genetic fingerprinting in such 


ence and pathogen identifica- 
tion. Results from these projects 


as well as general horticultural 
advice will be available on CD- 


~ ROM. This research will differ 
ordered by mail by calling 1 
800 648 942 or by contacting | 


from that carried out at Kew 
Gardens in that the emphasis 


: will be on cultivated rather 
_ than wild plants. 

King Alfred, the new Ice Folly 

: AUSTRALIAN FLORA 

_ FOUNDATION 

- The Australian Flora Found- 
- ation is the only non-profit — 
- foundation dedicated to | 
research into Australian native 
flowers. It now has a new | 
- remains, to the plant and spins 
: a cocoon in it which acts as a 
Foundation for each pot sold of 


sponsor, Biotech Plants Pty Ltd, 
who will pay a donation to the 


their new ‘Bush Gems Eureka’ 
range of Kangaroo Paws. 


1995 


the Centre for Horticultural BIOLOGICAL CONTROL 


Science, to be opened in time | OF ROSE APHIDS 


eaten by the developing wasp. 


the aphid, which is all that 


shelter. These cocoons, called 


* mummies, are easy to see on 
* the plant. Inside the mummy 


_ the wasp pupates, the com- 
plete life cycle taking as little as 
: Since the Waite Institute of the — 
2004. . University of Adelaide intro- 
' duced Aphidius rosae, a para- | 
_ sitic wasp of the rose aphid, » 
_ the prospects for a successful 
_ integrated pest management | 
: (IPM) program for roses have 
_ grown rapidly and will help to | 
- the Waite Institute and the late 
- Deane Ross. As a result of this 
- sponsorship the predator wasp 
' was released in the nursery and 
_ display garden at Ross Roses, at 
- Willunga in South Australia just 


Garaen 


State cancer organisations are. ° 
selling daffodil bulbs, to | 
flower on national Daffodil 
Day, 18th August, a national - 
day of hope for all Australians 
touched by cancer. All profits 
from the sale of bulbs will 
help to make hope a reality by 
continuing vital work in can- | 
cer research, education and 
treatment. The daffodil, sym- 
bolising new life and rebirth, 
is a fitting reminder that there 
is hope after a diagnosis of | 


two weeks, with each female 
wasp having the potential to 
kill more than 800 aphids and a 
potential to increase in num- 
bers greater than that of the 
host. 

So far the research project 
has been sponsored only by 


prior to the normal spring 
increase of the aphid popula- 
tion. The wasps quickly estab- 
lished but in some areas aphids 


- increased to plague propor- 


uitings 


"project is now in the develop- 
- mental stage of a comprehen- 
- sive IPM program, the aim 
_ being to provide sustainable 
~ pest control for most situations 
_ avoid the breeding of insecti- _ 
~ cide-resistant strains of aphids. 
- The rose aphid, Macrosiphum 
- rosde, was introduced as a 
_ result of European settlement 
- and can be considered the 
most serious pest of roses. The 
parasitic wasp is completely 
~ harmless to humans and the — 
~ environment; the female wasp 
lays her eggs inside the aphid, 
which is eventually killed and 


tions and some spot spraying 
was needed. Since then, how- 
ever, no spraying has been 
necessary so it appears that 
there is now a biological con- 
trol for the rose aphid. The 


in which roses are grown. 


A NEW CONSERVATORY 
FOR BALLARAT 

This year’s Ballarat Begonia 
Festival will see the opening of 
the Robert Clark Horticultural 
Centre, a freestanding full 
glazed walk-through conserva- 
tory with an adjoining commu- 
nity resource centre. This will 
be the third conservatory to 


- stand on the site, close to 
The larvae attaches the skin of : 


Prime Ministers’ Avenue, since 


: the Ballarat Botanic Gardens 
_ was established in 1867, and is 
' the generous gift to the City of 
_ Ballarat in honour of Robert 
- Clark, founder of the Ballarat 
~ Courier, made by his grandson. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS Wie 


MARCH 


2nd to 7th March: Nursery Industry Association of Australia 
Annual Conference, Sydney. Enquiries (02)906.1088; fax 
(02)906.6181. 


3rd to 13th March: Ballarat Begonia Festival; enquiries | 


(053)31.1991, fax (053)31.3600. 

4th March: ‘Living in a Fire-prone Environment’, symposium spon- 
sored by The Linnean Society of NSW and ANZAAS NSW; 1995 
Biomedical Lecture Theatre D, University of NSW, Sydney. 
Enquiries Dr H.A. Martin, School of Biological Sciences, University 
of NSW, tel (02)385.2071, fax (02)662.2913. 

4th to 12th March: ‘Garden Reflections’, 8th Annual Art Exhibition 
of the Friends of the Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney, Lion Gate 
Lodge, Royal Botanic Gardens. Botanical and wildlife paintings by 
the artists of the Royal Botanic Gardens, bronze sculptures by Dave 
Mune, blown glass by Setsuko Ogishi. Enquiries Elizabeth Drew on 
(02)960.1862 or Lyndi Chapman on (02)231.8182. 

9th to 12th March: Royal Autumn Floral and Horticultural Show, 
Royal Exhibition Centre, Wayville, SA. Enquiries (08)210.5214; fax 
(08)210.5212. 


11th to 12th March: Horticultural Society of Canberra Autumn 


Flower Show, Albert Hall, Canberra; enquiries (06)258.3270. 

11th to 19th March: Garden Week in Fitzroy Gardens, Melbourne. 
Enquiries NIAV, PO Box 431 Caulfield East, Vic 3145. 

19th March: Arbour Day at Whitley - Southern Highlands NSW. 
Contact Jan Jones at Links House on (048) 61.1977 

25th and 26th March: Autumn Plant Sale; Growing Friends of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens Melbourne, in the grounds of the Old 
Melbourne Observatory, Birdwood Ave, South Yarra, Sat 10 am to 4 
pm, Sun 10 am to 3 pm. Enquiries (03)836.2862. 


APRIL 


Ist to 30th April: Autumn Festival at the Rhododendron Gardens, 
The Georgian Road, Olinda, Vic. 


4th to 6th April: Australian Horticultural Correspondence College 2 
tenth annual workshop at Lilydale, Melbourne. Day 1- Herbs; Day 
2 — Hydroponics and Horticultural Technology; Day 3 - Landscape 


Seminar. Enquiries Iain Harrison (03)736.1882. 


19th to 24th April: City of Adelaide Rose Festival; exhibitions, 
tours, etc. Enquiries Natalie Salcinella, Visible Management 
_ 3rd to 5th Sept: GAFA International Garden Trade Fair, Cologne, 
~ Germany. 

- 15th to 17th September: Launceston Garden Festival, incorporat- 
ing the 157th Launceston Horticultural Society’s Spring Daffodil and 
~ Camellia Show and hosting the biennial Australian Daffodil 


(08)410.1970. 
20th and 21st April: Australian Rose Conference, Hilton 
International, Adelaide. Speakers include Alain Meilland from 


France and Peter Harkness from UK. Enquiries Visible Management 
(08)410.1970, fax (08)410.2004. 
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- 22nd and 23rd April: Crookwell (NSW) Country Weekend; Art 
and Craft Show, shearing and spinning exhibitions, polocrosse, etc 
- as well as many of the district’s beautiful private gardens open to 
_ the public. Enquiries Crookwell Promotion Centre, 44 Goulburn 
' Street, Crookwell, NSW 2583. 


22nd and 23rd, 29th and 30th April: Wentworth Falls (NSW) 


- Autumn Festival; nine private gardens open; floral art exhibition, 
village fair, guided historical walks, art exhibition by the Society of 
~ Mountain Artists, Enquiries (047)57.3139 or (047)57.3460. 

- 26th April and 3rd, 10th and 17th May: Gardens are for People, 
_ the Friends of the Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney Annual Garden 
© School. Enquiries (02) 231.8182 

- 28th and 29th April: Japan Cultures Expo conducted by the 
- Chrysanthemum Society of NSW, St Mary’s Senior High School, 
' Kalang Ave, St Mary’s, NSW; presenting the cultures common to 
- Japan and Australia. Enquiries Bruce Skeen (02)831.0825 or 
 (02)622.9929 (a/h). 

_ 29th April to 7th May: Autumnfest Canberra, Canberra’s new festi- 
- val of colour. Enquiries Canberra Tourism Commission on 1800 


026166. 


MAY 


- 5th to 27th May: ‘The Evolution of Gardening’ Tour to Greece, 
~ Italy, France and England conducted by John Stowar, Woman's Day 
_ Gardening Editor. Bookings and information from Venture Holidays 
- Groups Department, toll free 008 801 530 or (02)236.5236. 

- 6th to 28th May: Jane Edmanson’s 1995 Garden Tour to Europe, 
_ personally led by Jane Edmanson; enquiries Travelrite International 
- Pty Ltd, 182 Canterbury Rd, Heathmont, Vic 3135; tel (03)729.8722, 
- toll free 1 800 033 436, fax (03)729.0682. 

_ 18th to 21st May: 1995 Conference of the Australian Region of the 
_ International Plant Propagators Society, Hochstens Convention 
_ Centre, Hahndorf, SA; enquiries Eleanor Handreck tel (08)272.3371 
:- or Kevin Handreck tel (08)303.8430, fax (08)303.8565. 


JUNE 


14th to 18th June: BBC Gardeners World, Birmingham, UK. 


SEPTEMBER 


GARDEN JOURNAL 


25 YEARS AS THE 
NATION’S GARDEN 


The Australian National Botanic | 
Gardens celebrates its 25th | 
anniversary this year. Officially 
opened to the public in | 
October 1970, it then had | 
about 2,000 species in the liv- 
ing collection and some 18,000: 
herbarium specimens. Today it: 
has about 90,000 plants, repre- 
senting more than 5,500 : 
species under cultivation at the 
Canberra and Jervis Bay sites -_ : 
about one third of all known : 
Australian flowering plants, | 
The : 


conifers and ferns. 


Bal ppenings 2 


- Eucalyptus Lawn, starting at; 
- 3.00pm. 
- Herbarium now contains — 
: 210,000 specimens, some dat- 
ing back to Banks and : 


Solander. 
To celebrate its anniversary a 


Championships. Enquiries Ian Routley, PO Box 513, Launceston, 
Tas 7350; phone/fax (003)31.9406. 

16th Sept to 15th Oct: Floriade, Canberra’s Spring Festival. 
Information on free Floriade hotline 1800 020 141. 

23rd to 30th Sept: Associated Societies for Growing Australian 
Plants Biennial Conference, Ballarat, Vic. Enquiries Paul Kennedy, 
17 Craig Court, Ringwood, Vic 3135, tel (03)729.4292. 


OCTOBER 


5th to 8th Oct: Plantec 95, Frankfurt, Germany. 

7th to 8th Oct: Wynyard Tulip Festival, Wynyard, Tas. Enquiries 
(004)34.6102. 
13th to 16th Oct: Annual Conference of the Australian Garden 
History Society, Sydney. 
17th to 22nd Oct: North-west Tasmania Garden Tour sponsored 
by The Australian Garden Journal. Enquiries (06)239.6400. 


NOVEMBER 


17th to 20th Nov: National Heritage Rose Conference, Orange, 
NSW. Enquiries Gillian Batchen tel (02)9999.2759, fax (02)979.8752. 


Canberra in March for their 
presentation of ‘Peter and the 
Wolf; this will take place on | 
26th March, on the Burbidge 
_ 2104; tel (02)9999.2759; fax 


Memorial Amphitheatre on the 


ROSE CONFERENCE, 
ORANGE, NSW 

- 17TH TO 20TH 
NOVEMBER 1995 


and gardens. 
A pre-conference tour will 
- leave Sydney on 15th : 


: November, visiting gardens in 
- Thirlmere, Bowral, the Blue : 
~ Mountains and Bathurst on the 
' way to Orange; a post-confer- | 
ence tour on 21st November | 
- will visit Mount Tomah Botanic 


: Garden. 


AUTUMN 1995 


Booking forms and further 
information can be obtained 
from Gillian Batchen, 1951 
Pittwater Road, Bayview, NSW 


(02)979.8752. 


For further information | CANBERRA’S 
- regarding the Garden’s special 
- year call Anne Joyce on (06) | 
~ 250.9538 or the Information | 
> Centre on (06) 250.9540. 
series of special events has 

been planned, aimed at . NATIONAL HERITAGE 
focussing attention on past : 
achievements and future aims. | 
These include a Sculpture | 
Exhibition in April, involve- 
ment in the Science Festival in. 
May and Floriade in September, 
and culminating with the 
Spring Fling in October. In | 
addition the Gardens will bring 
the SBS Youth Orchestra to | 


AUTUMNFEST 


The colours of autumn have 
always been a great attraction 


. for visitors to the national 
> capital. 


In 1994 Autumnfest was cre- 


- ated as a way of celebrating 
_ Canberra in autumn and as a 
: brilliant foil to the already estab- 
© lished Advance Bank Floriade, 
- Canberra’ Spring Festival. 


This year visitors can feast on 


_ the spectacular colours at a 
' special horticultural display 
' being co-ordinated by the ACT 
: Parks and Conservation Service 
in association with Old 
: The theme of the 1995 National 
- Heritage Rose Conference will : 
' be ‘Species - in the Beginning’. 
There will be morning lec- 
- tures followed by afternoon | 
- garden visits and a variety of = 
~ evening entertainment. 
Overseas lecturers Bill Grant 
_ (USA) and Roger Phillips (UK) 
- will be complemented by a | 
~ wealth of Australian authorities. 
Orange is the centre of a rich 
- farming area 260 km west of — 
- Sydney, and westwards of the 
"Great Dividing Range. The city 
' is noted for its beautiful parks 
: and art events has been organ- 


Parliament House. Chrysanthe- 
mums, cyclamen, poinsettias 
and other autumn plants will 
be artistically arranged in the 
courtyard of Old Parliament 
House, and Canberra’s parks 


: will once again provide a focal 


point for the festival. Guided 
tours will be available, or you 
may walk, cycle or drive past 
some of Australia’s finest parks 
and streetscapes. 

The International Hot Air 
Balloon Festival will grace the 
skies morning and evening and 
a host of special theatre, dance 


ised throughout the city to 
coincide with the festival. 

For further information con- 
tact the Canberra Tourism 
Commission on 1800 026 166. 


| 
Apuaic eat 


is an important directory for 
quick reference. 

Headings can be 

selected by 

arrangement 


NURSERIES - GENERAL 


LEURA COUNTRY GARDENS NURSERY; 
address Rear/156 Megalong Street, Leura 
N.S.W. 2780. We stock a wide range of 
cool climate trees and shrubs, cottage garden 
plants, old fashioned and David Austin roses, 
perennials and ‘English Garden’ plants — 
OPEN seven days — Tel: (047) 84.3146. 


CLOUDEHILL has extensive herbaceous bor- 
ders set in magnificent garden ‘rooms’ made 
from hedges, stone walls, old brickwork; and 
surrounded by maples, rhododendrons, 
beeches, dating from the original Woolrich 
Nursery. Attached nursery has unusual trees, 
shrubs, perennials, ornamental grasses. 89 
Olinda-Monbulk Rd, Olinda, Vic 3788. Tel 
(03}751.1009. Open 7 days. 


NURSERIES —- SPECIALIST 


BUDA GARDEN NURSERY, 42 Hunter St, 
Castlemaine, Vic 3450. Tel (054)72,1032. 
A wide range of interesting and hardy trees, 
shrubs, perennials and bulbs all propagated 
from the historic Buda garden collection is 
now available from our expanding plant 
nursery. Open daily 9 am to 5 pm. 


ALPINE ROCK GARDEN PLANTS AND 
PERENNIALS. We have a large collection of 
rare and unusual plants, priced from $2.50 to 
$3. Send 3 x 45¢ stamps for current 
catalogue. Yearly subscription for 10 
catalogues $12. Mail orders and wholesale 
inquiries welcome. COFFIELDS’ NURSERY, 
PO Box 102, Creswick, Victoria, 3363. 
Phone (053) 45 2268 


YAMINA RARE PLANTS, 25 Moores Rd, 
Monbulk, Vic 3793; tel (03)756.6335, 

fax (03)752.0308. For new, rare and unusual 
shrubs and trees. Extensive range of 
Magnolias, Japanese Maples, Viburnums, 
Conifers, Michelias, Osmanthus, etc. Send 

$5 for comprehensive catalogue. 

We dispatch Australia-wide. 


OTWAY HERBS COTTAGE GARDEN; 
biodynamic nursery and terraced garden set 
in the hills of Apollo Bay. Perennials, shrubs, 
rare plants, Chinese species, fresh herbs, 
potpourri, local terracotta pottery. Biddles Rd, 
Apollo Bay, Vic. 3233. Tel (052)37.6318. 
Open daily. 
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BELROSE 
NURSERY 


A mouthwatering array of desirable 
perennials for gardeners of good taste! 


* garden consultation town and country 
* free newsletter 
* brilliant suggestions a specialty 


¢ Bundaleer Road °* Belrose * 2085 
Call Michael Cooke on (02) 450 1484 


GRETCHENS - OLD FASHIONED ROSES, 
garden and nursery on the Hawkesbury River 
at Old Kurrajong Rd. Lowlands, Richmond 
NSW 2753; tel (045)78.2994. Open at 
weekends or by appointment. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 
3795. Tel (03) 737.9313. Melways map 
121 D10. Growers and specialists of 
Heritage roses. STANDARD ROSES 
AVAILABLE from 24 inches to 72 inches. 
Roses available year round, mail order in 
winter only. Display area of over 800 
varieties of all types of roses. Catalogue 
available $2.00 post paid. 


PLANTWORKS. Nursery and garden gift 
shop. Extensive range of perennials, trees and 
shrubs including Heritage roses. Standards, 
hedging and topiary plants. Open daily. 

108 John St, Singleton, NSW (behind GIO). 
Tel/fax (065)72.3047. 


AUSTRALIA’S OWN ROSES by Alister 
Clark and others. Unique colour booklet and 
mail order lists $4.50. Over 1,000 varieties, 
heritage and modern. Golden Vale Nursery, 
Golden Vale Rd, Benalla, Vic 3672. 

Tel (057) 62.1520. 


AUSTRAL WATER GARDENS, water lilies, 
all colours and types; water iris; marginal and 
oxygenating plants; books, pond liners econo- 
my $8 per sq m— EPDM synthetic rubber from 
$16 per sq m. Send 3 x 45¢ stamps for 
colour mail order list. 1295 Pacific Highway, 
Cowan, NSW 2081. Open 7 days, 3km 
north of Cowan. Tel (02) 985.7370. 


RARE ALPINES AND PERENNIALS, 
including Mertensia, Rheum, Gentiana, 
Pulsatilla, Campanula, Saxifraga and 
Meconopsis. Send 2 x 45¢ stamps for Autumn 
mail order catalogue. FAIRVIEW NURSERY, 
PO Wilmot, Tas 7310. 


HE AUSTRALIAN 


GARDEN 


SWEET VIOLETS! Mail order collection of 

16 different violets for $32 includes doubles, 
singles and an apricot violet. Or send SSAE 

for a Collector's List of Named and Species 

Violets. VIOLET GARDENS WA, PO Box 45, 
Armadale, WA 6112. No visitors to nursery 
please. 


YUULONG LAVENDER ESTATE, Yendon 
Rd, Mt Egerton (postal RMB E1215 Ballarat, 
Vic 3352). Take Gordon exit from Western 
Hwy, or Yendon No 2 Rd from Midland Hwy. 
Tea rooms. Craft shop. Lavender produce and 
skin care products. Free sampling. Plant nurs- 
ery and cottage garden. National Collection 
of Lavenders. Toilet for the disabled. NOW 
OPEN ALL YEAR Wed — Sun, 10am to 

4.30 pm. JANUARY ONLY open 7 days a 
week. Admission $3.00. Tel (053)68.9453; 
fax (053)68.9175. 


THE BRAIDWOOD NURSERY, 62 Wilson 
St, Braidwood, NSW 2622. 

Tel (048)42.2057. Cottage garden shrubs 
and old-fashioned roses and a wide range of 
perennials. 


BOOKS & CATALOGUES 


GARDEN STREET BOOKS 
Free catalogues on request 
PO Box 1811 
Geelong 3220 
Phone: (052) 291 667 
Fax: (03) 529 1256 


GARDENS & ARBORETA 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 
95 km north-west of Melbourne. Wide variety 
of native and exotic plants in 3ha bush set- 
ting. Open daily. Official collection of 
Cistaceae. Contains herb, rock, water, veg- 
etable, bush, ‘English’ and sunken gardens. 


ASHCOMBE MAZE, Australia’s largest 
hedge maze; rose maze, gardens and tea 
rooms. Open Sept to April every day, May, 
June July weekends and Government School 
Holidays only, 10 am to 5 pm; closed month 
of August. Red Hill Rd, Shoreham, on 
Victoria’s Mornington Peninsula. 

Tel (059)89.8387. Melway ref 256E4. 


HYMETTUS HISTORIC GARDEN, 
BALLARAT. 19th century florists and exhibi- 
tion garden. Champion garden, City of 
Ballarat 1915-1918. Features heritage roses 
and bedding display according to season. 
Open February, March, November and by 
appointment. Tel (053)39.4718. 


DANDENONG RANGES (VIC) 
INVERMAY FARM GARDEN - a large 
country garden, 1 hour's drive from 
Melbourne. Open any time by appointment 
for small groups or coaches. 

Tel (03) 752.0555 


JOURNAL 


OTWAY ROSES, Rose Garden, Rose 
Nursery and Cafe Dainty Bess. Near Geelong 
is a beautiful rose garden. Over 500 varieties 
are grown. All roses are labelled with names, 
descriptions and historical information. 

Cape Otway Rd, 13 km past Moriac. 

Tel (052)88.7382. 


ACCOMMODATION 


BALLANTRAE MEWS Mt. Macedon. 
Bed & breakfast in fully selfcontained 
cottage located in 3 acres of historical 


garden. Everything provided. Brochure 
available. Phone 054 26 2078. 
PO Box 68, Mt Macedon 3441 


LINKS 


SMALL HOtTEL, 17 Links Rp Bowrat NSW 
(048) 611 977 
GOOD FOOD — GOOD COMPANY 


DAYLESFORD; A charming country cottage 
fully self-contained, located in a peaceful, pri- 
vate setting, situated high on Wombat Hill. 
Well equipped for 2-4, heating (c/h & log 
fires) and linen included. Set amid a delightful 
cottage garden the back gate leads into the 
Daylesford Historical Botanical Gardens and 
the award winning Convent Gallery. 

Tel (053) 48.1884 for bookings and brochure. 


BRAIDWOOD, BED AND BREAKFAST 

in your own suite in the Old Rectory (1842), 
beautifully restored, centrally heated. Enjoy 
our old English garden and adjoining nursery. 
Mary and Stewart Harris, 62 Wilson St, 
Braidwood, NSW 2622; tel (048)42.2057. 


MENENIA, NEAR GRAMPIANS. Easy 
distance to the South Coast. Beautifully 
appointed 1850s stone cottage set in lush 
garden. Dinner, bed and breakfast. 

Tel and fax (053)50.6536. 


BRIGHT, VICTORIA -— one fully furnished 
unit. Beautiful surroundings. Available now. 
Enquiries (057)21.3556. 


HIGH RANGE, 15 MINS BERRIMA. 
Country farm garden with magnificent views 
adjacent to National Park in the beautiful 
Southern Highlands of NSW. Comfy twin 
accommodation (ensuite), homestead meals, 
dinner, bed and breakfast. Bookings 
(048)78.5119. 


TASMANIA, “Hillgrove”, colonial self-con- 
tained suite in historic house c.1840 on 11 
Acres of rolling countryside overlooking his- 
toric Shot Tower and Derwent River. 

15 minutes from Hobart (GPO). $75.00 
double per day includes breakfast provisions. 
Tel (002)27.9043. 
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TEA-ROSE COTTAGE, KILMORE, VIC. 
Charming Victorian country bed and breakfast 
retreat, circa 1856. 2 bedrooms available — 

1 single/double with separate facilities also 
private lounge with open fire. Dinner by 
arrangement — 1 hour's drive north of 
Melbourne. Central to antiques and wineries. 
Weekend packages available. 

Tel (057) 82.1745. 


COURSES AND CLASSES 


COURSES, plant expert courses; herbs, roses, 
perennials, fuchsias, natives, conifers, proteas, 
carnivors, azaleas, camellias, orchids, bulbs, 
bonsai, annuals, palms, lavender, berries, 
cacti and lots more. Australian Horticultural 
Correspondence School, PO Box 2092 
Nerang East, Qld 4211 or 264 Swansea Rd, 
Lilydale, Vic 3140. Tel (075) 30.4855 or 
(03) 736.1882 


GARDEN DETAIL 


WHY NOT INCORPORATE A 
DIAL IN YOUR GARDEN PLAN? 


Tel (06) 239 6400 
CANABERRA —- BOWRAL 
SYDNEY 


TOURS 


GARDENS OF SCOTLAND AND WALES, 
June 29th to July 11th 1995. Exciting tour led 
by Walter Wilde, MA, M.Litt, landscape 
designer and lecturer (England) and Sally 
Allison, author and rose authority (NZ). Based 
at St Andrews in Scotland, and Harlech in 
Wales. This tour is for Australians and New 
Zealanders who wish to visit a wide variety of 
beautiful gardens while they are in Britain. 
Great value at $1592 all inclusive (no air 
fare). Sally Allison, Llyddington, RD1 
Rangiora, Christchurch, NZ; 

phone/fax 0011.64.3.3136809. 


TASMANIA IN BLOOM I 
October 17th ‘95 —6 days 
¢ Spectacular northern Tasmanian 
coastline and countryside 
° places of horticultural interest 
includinga bulb farm 
¢ fine gardens, also in Longford 
area on 6th day 
° your guides Tim and Keva North 
BROCHURE TOLL FREE 1800 641 556 


TEL. (06) 239 6400 


GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


SEND US YOUR MESSAGE AND WE CAN INSERT IT INTO 
OUR NEXT ISSUE. 
1-2 INSERTS $1.00 PER WORD. 3-4 INSERTS 80¢ PER WORD 
DISPLAY ADS $50 OR $100. 
MINIMUM FOR A ONE OFF PLACEMENT $30 


MORE DETAIL RING KEVA NORTH ON (06) 239 6400 


Some favourite old 


ROSES 


by Gretchen Wheen 


There are many magnificent and varied modern roses — ground cov- 
ers, hybrid teas and climbers — but it is the variation of form in bush, 
flower and heps and the subtlety of the different scents and colours 
that makes the ‘old’ roses both intriguing and useful. 

For Sydney and the eastern seaboard there is a wide choice. 
‘Stanwell Perpetual’ is a soft, rather lax bush; ‘Buff Beauty’ and 
‘Penelope’, both hybrid musks, have arching branches and clusters 
of flowers throughout the summer; ‘Mutabilis’ has single flowers of 
apricot-pink to dark pink nearly always scattered over it; ‘Marie 
Parvie’ is a small bush with small, neat and tight buds and flowers 
like those of ‘Cecile Brunner’ ‘Quatre Saisons’ is a tall and some- 
what straggly bush with highly scented double flowers and ‘Le 
Vesuve’ is a one metre high bush with fine growth and prickles, and 
several flushes of mauve-pink flowers. 

In our area the Rugosas, with their thick leaves, will stand almost 
anything. They form dense shrubs and make good hedges, although 
‘Max Graf’ is a trailing and eventually dense groundcover. ‘Frau 
Dagmar Hastrup’ is low growing with crisp single pink flowers — it 
contrasts with the taller and highly scented ‘Roserie de |'Hay’. Most 
Rugosas have colourful red or cerise heps. 

An altogether different rose that makes a good hedge is the 
Bamboo Rose (Rosa multiflora watsoniana), with its apparently deli- 
cate pink stems when young, and frond-like feathery foliage. The 
bunches of flowers are insignificant but the thorns are particularly 
‘hooky’ and inescapable. It makes a good dense mound. 

Amongst the climbers and ramblers there is ‘Carabella’, raised by 
Frank Riethmuller of Sydney in the 1960s, a low growing climber 
with few thorns and scented flowers. Taller varieties include 
‘Cathayensis’, another R. multiflora form, and ‘Wedding Day’, which 
can be trained along a fence or similar structure for long distances, 
so that when they flowre in spring they make a magnificent show. 
‘Beauty of Glazenwood’ (also known as ‘Fortune’s Double Yellow’) 
is a favourite at Richmond. It is one of the first to flower in spring 
when it is a mass of apricot-pink flowers. ‘Lamarque’ will cover any- 
thing and repeat flowers with creamy-white double flowers. 

For the flower arranger there is much of interest. Rosa moyseii has 
flagon-shaped red heps, the Rugosas bunches of globular red and 
cerise ones, ‘Single Cherry’ has blackish heps. ‘Carmenetta’ has light 
purple-grey leaves and stems with dark purple heps; Rosa sericea 
pleracantha magnificent thorns. 

The value of these ‘older’ roses is that they serve many purposes 
in the garden, Even those that flower once a year are well worth the 
wait — like camellias they give the garden a sense of season. 


Note: Gretchen Wheen’s nursery on the Hawkesbury River, at Old 
Kurrajong Road, Lowlands, Richmond (NSW 2753) specialises in 
the older roses; nursery is Pes at weekends — tel (04578.2004. 
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NANCY TI 


Zealand) mother of three young sons with a diploma from } 
London’s St Martin’s School of Art. She had won a scholar- — 

ship there as a 17-year old Otago schoolgirl, and afterwards | 
worked as a fashion illustrator for the South China Morning Post in i 
Hong Kong, and as a designer for an American fashion house, sev- 7 
eral of her designs being featured in American Vogue. | 

After marrying Bryan Tichborne, a British Army officer, in Hong 
Kong, she lived in England for four years, returning to New — 
Zealand in 1970, when the couple settled in Rotorua. She then took — 
up landscape design and was involved in both residential and — 
major commercial projects, including the award winning Tasma) | 
Forestry headquarters. } 

Her artistic talents then took her in a different direction, into 
book illustration. She illustrated, and co-authored with her two sis- 
ters, five books and also illustrated David Burton's ‘Two Hundred | 
Years of New Zealand Food and Cooking which won her the A.W. | 
Reed Memorial Book Award. | 

Bryan then talked her into producing a calendar depicting trout 
flies (fly fishing was another of her interests and Bryan was adver 
tising manager for a national fishing tackle firm). This was followed | 
by ‘An Artist's Cut Flower Calendar’ which led to a series of calen- 
dars which has its tenth anniversary this year, and which led to | 
Nancy becoming one of New Zealand's best known and most pro- 
lific watercolour artists. Flowers and cats were a common theme: 
with trout flies still appearing from time to time. 

So successful was this series that Bryan left his job to become | 
Nancy’s marketing manager and they are now co-directors of The | 
New Zealand Calendar Company. . 

A compilation of 60 of Nancy’s paintings, taken from the last five 
flower calendars and with descriptions of each flower (and cat) has} 
been published as ‘Nancy Tichborne’s Flowers. This book will be 
teleased by Lothian Books in March, and Nancy and Bryan will be 
visiting Australia in April on a promotional tour. 

In her introduction to the book, Nancy says that the gardener i? 
her is as strong as the artist, and that in a symbiotic way hef | 


Ne so long ago Nancy Tichborne was a Lynmore (New 


HBORNE’S 


1995 


AUTUMN 


gardening nourishes her art. She may be down on her knees in a 
jungle of weeds when she sees something in the undergrowth she 
just has to paint. She uses her camera a lot and says she has to be 


- the person behind the lens because ‘You can walk round a corner 


and there’s that amazing light; you have to capture it on film if 
you're going to paint it because the next time you walk round the 
comer it won't be there’. 

‘It gives me great happiness to share my art, whether the subject 
is feline, flowers, trout fly or French bean. I would be a failure if 
my art was not liked by a lot of people’. 

And a lot of people do love Nancy’s flowers, her cats, even n her 
flies and French beans! And they will love this sumptuous book 
which will give inspiration and delight to gardeners, artists and cat 
lovers! 

Nancy Tichborne’s Flowers, first published by Godwit 
Publishing Ltd of New Zealand in 1994; published in 
Australia by Thomas C. Lothian Pty Ltd, 11 Munro Street, 
Port Melbourne, Vic 3207, in 1995. 


Sir Seewoosagur Kam 


FORMERLY THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS - 
PAMPLEMOUSSES, MAURITIUS 


by John Armstrong 


e Royal Botanic Gardens are situ- 

| ated in the village area of 

Pamplemousses, which lies about 

14 kilometres north-east of Port Louis, the 

capital of Mauritius, the largest member of 

the Mascarene group of islands compris- 

ing Mauritius, Rodrigues and Reunion, 

some 800 kilometres south-east of 
Madagascar in the Indian Ocean. 

The village of Pamplemousses may 
have taken its name from a variety of cit- 
tus plant commonly called by the French 
‘Pamplemoucier’, C. grandis, which is syn- 
onymous with C. decumana, a tree which 
grows in the vicinity and which may have 
been introduced by the Dutch from Java. 
The fruit resembles a large grapefruit, is 
thick-skinned and slightly bitter. 

These beautiful gardens were once 
described as ‘one of the marvels of the 
world’ and had, for a long time, been 
ranked third among ‘all the gardens that 
could be admired over the surface of the 
globe’. They are now known as ‘Sir 
Seewoosagur Ramgoolam Botanic 
Gardens’ since 17th September 1988 to 
honour the memory of a former Prime 
Minister of Mauritius. 

All Mauritians are in a sense immigrants, 
since there was not an indigenous popula- 
tion. The Indo-Mauritius community is most- 
ly descended from indentured labour; the 
Creole community is a mixture of European 
and former African slaves; and the islands 
contain a large French population. 

Each of these ethnic groups has left an 
indelible mark on these remarkable gar- 
dens, with the English and French the 
colonial masters and greatest arbiters of 
garden styles on the islands. 
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The gardens covered about 60 arpents 
(one French arpent equals 1.034 acres) on 
the 8th June 1729, making them one of 
the oldest botanic gardens in the world, 
and they owe their modest origin to one 
of the first and most famous French gover- 
nors of Mauritius, Francois Mahe de 
Labourdonnais. As with so many colonial 
gardens, these began life as acclimatisa- 
tion gardens for plants of botanical and 
economical importance. Labourdonnais 
brought from Brazil the Cassava (tapioca) 
to provide food for the slaves. 

In 1739 the French East-India company 
took possession of ‘Mon Plaisir’ (the former 
name of the botanic gardens) and their 
entire estate was planted with mulberry 
trees in the hope of establishing a silkworm 
industry in Mauritius. Subsequently, the 
mulberries were replaced by a plantation of 
‘bois noir’ (Albizia lebbeck, the charcoal of 
which could be used in the manufacture of 
gunpowder. The French had taken posses- 
sion of Mauritius as a naval base, and the 
administration itself was geared towards 
taking adequate precautions against the 
possibility of the island being involved in a 
wat. 

By the middle of the last century, the 
sugar industry had been fast developing 
and the gardens provided a suitable site 
for the introduction of numerous new cane 
varieties from other parts of the world. Dr 
Charles Meller, one of the Directors of the 
Gardens, was sent to Australia and New 
Zealand to bring new varieties of canes. 


When the malaria epidemic struck | 


Mauritius in 1866, much of the gardens 
was used as a nursery for the production 
of thousands of eucalyptus trees, which 
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were introduced in an attempt to control 
the disease by drying out the marshes of 
the country, the breeding places of mos- 
quitoes. Unfortunately, Eucalyptus robusta 
is now a noxious weed throughout the 
Mascarene group of islands. 

The splendid and beautifully modelled 
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main wrought iron entrance gate was a 
gift from Francois Lienard de la Mivoie. 
Legend has it that the gates gained the 
first prize at the International Exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace in England in 1862. 

In 1849, James Duncan was appointed 
Director of the much neglected Gardens, 
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which he restored to something of their 
former beauty and introduced numerous 
species of plants, together with many of 
the palms, including the Royal Palm which 
adorns in majestic splendour two of the 
finest avenues. 


Kilometres of stone aqueducts traverse 


Above: Le Chateau de Mon Plaisir. 


the Botanic Gardens site filled with rapidly 
flowing water from diverted mountain 
streams, providing water for the estab- 
lished plantings and numerous lakes and 
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water features. These extensive stone 
water channels are to be seen all over the 
island of Mauritius as irrigation channels 
for the vast sugar cane estates and were 
largely build by slave labour. 


LILY POND 

One of the most impressive features of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens is the famous 
Amazon water lily, Victoria amazonica, its 
huge floating leaves with raised edges 
providing a remarkable focal point. 


CHATEAU DE MON PLAISIR 

This two-storeyed building was construct- 
ed in the middle of the 19th Century for 
the Intendant (curator) and the building is 
now used as an office and is protected by 
law, having been proclaimed an ‘Ancient 
Monument’, the first floor of which was 
once an Herbarium and museum, and is 
now used as a reception room for distin- 
guished guests visiting the gardens. 


TORTOISE PEN 
These fascinating gardens also contain a 
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tortoise enclosure. These are not the 
Mascarene species, which is now extinct, 
but these old inhabitants come from 
Aldabra, an island of the Seychelles 
Archipelago Group, and were imported in 
1875 at the request of the Royal Society of 
Arts and Sciences, as it was feared they 
would become extinct in the Seychelles. 
Nearby is the stag pen. Deer were intro- 
duced to Mauritius as far back as the 17th 
Century with the original stock coming 
from Batavia. In the winter in Mauritius, 
this deer is hunted by ‘Chasseurs’ and pro- 
vides a high quality meat which is relished 
by all communities. 

The Royal Botanic Gardens now appear 
in genteel decline, exacerbated by a 
cyclone in March 1994 which gouged 
large holes in the wooden shingle roof of 
Le Chateau de Mon Plaisir. Mountains of 
tree debris from the Botanic Gardens 
precincts are still to be removed. 

These Gardens are the largest tourist 
attraction in Mauritius, but visitors can 
sometimes be daunted by signs at the 
entrance gate warning that there are ‘no 
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Above: Victoria amazonica waterlilies. 


(Author's photos) 


official tour guides’ for the Gardens. 
Visitors will definitely be accosted by 
benign and patently well-meaning ‘friends’ 
who will offer to conduct their ‘clients’ 
around the Gardens at seemingly no 
expense. Come time to exit the gate and 
the verbal demands for a large ransom 
become even more threatening! 

Were it not for the destructive effects of 
cyclones on the Gardens, they would have 
been still more beautiful and would per- 
haps have still ranked high among the 
famous gardens of the world. Suffice to 
say, they are probably the most complete 
representation of the colonial style of 
botanic gardens in the tropics and, unfor- 
tunately, appear to be almost ignored by 
the Mauritian government as a major 
tourist and heritage site. 
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Woollen Quilts ¢ Underblankets 


¢ Pillows and Mattresses 
Cot to King size 
100% wool filled 
Quilts in various warmths 
All standard and special sizes made to order 
Mail order brochure available 


Chris & Roz Daley 
“Gentle Destiny” 
Boorowa 2586 
Phone/Fax (063) 855 257 


The Australian National Botanic Gardens 
is situated on the lower slopes of Black 
Mountain, near the turn-off to Telecom 
Tower in Canberra. Opening hours are 
from 9.00am to 5.00pm daily. 

Explore the world’s finest collection 

of Australian flora. See the Rainforest 
Gully, Rock Garden, Eucalypt Lawn 
and Mallee Shrublands. 


Marked trails help the visitor explore 
the Gardens. There are free guided tours 
on most days throughout the week. 


For further information call the Visitor 
Information Centre from 9.30am to 
4.30pm on (06) 250 9540. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL BOTANIC GARDENS 
CLUNIES ROSS STREET, BLACK MOUNTAIN CANBERRA 


1995 


This delightful nursery specialises in quality plants and 
personal service. A wide range of hedging, topiary, 
roses, perennials, bedding plants, trees, shrubs 
and indoor plants are available. 

Fountains, bird baths, garden arches, statues and 
garden accessories complete the picture. 

Open 7 days. 


45-47 Tennyson Avenue, Turramurra 2074 
Phone (02) 487 3888 Fax (02) 489 3081 


Lanyon and Calthorpe’s House are windows into 
Canberra’s heritage. 


At Lanyon, only 30 minutes drive from the heart 
of the city, you can see the homestead, rambling 


gardens, stone buildings and natural landscape. 
Delicious light meals are served in the cafe. 
Open 10am to 4pm Tuesday to Sunday 
Tharwa Drive Tharwa ACT phone (06) 237 5136 


At Calthorpes’ House 1995 becomes 1927. 

This family home and garden has survived almost 
unchanged for over sixty years. Take a guided tour, 
hear the pianola playing music of the past, even 
climb into the air raid shelter. 

Open Tues, Wed, Thurs and weekends 
24 Mugga Way Red Hill ACT phone (06) 295 1945 


Valentina’s 


tastes and 


traditions 


by Gail Thomas : 


alentina Harris is well known to Australians from her numer- 
ous cookbooks on Italian food and her SBS TV series ‘Italian: 


Regional Cookery’. 


She is the youngest of a large Anglo Italian family and is a noted: 
authority on Italian regional cuisine. She conducts ‘hands- on’ class- 
es and demonstrations all over the world, and very special courses 


in Sicily, Tuscany and Piedmont. 


Her first book, ‘Perfect Pasta’, published in 1984, won an award 
: time. I want to do more cooking demonstrations, lectures and con- 
- sultancy work in 1995, so 1 am looking for businesses that are inter- 
- ested to do these things,’ 

served with pasta’, she enthuses. ‘I grew up with making our own 
wine and olive oil, and food has always been very much a part of 


for literature and gastronomy in Germany, and has been translated 
into six languages. 
‘Wine is vital to a good meal, and of course it should always be 


family life’. My brothers all cook, and go to much trouble to buy 


and I hope they will be as lucky as I am in finding a way of pass- 
ing on the philosophies and traditions; it’s a giving process and one 
about caring about other people.’ 

Valentina first visited Australia in 1993 and immediately planned 
a return visit for the following year. ‘Everyone is so enthusiastic and 
willing to share their knowledge and information, and I have been 
particularly impressed with Australian winemakers’ understanding 
of the link between food and wine’, 

Her warm and charming personality and infectious enthusiasm 
had an impact on all she met, and when she visited in 1994 plans 
were already underway for an extended stay in 1995. 

‘I will definitely be coming back and am planning a much longer 
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Valentina also has a passion for using the freshest and best ingre- 
dients in her cooking, utilising seasonal produce, and she is a keen 


: gardener. 
the best ingredients. My own boys, who are 12 and 9, love food 


‘When I lived in Norfolk I was an immensely keen gardener. I 


' had my own vegetable patch and fruit trees. Now I've moved to 
_ Kent I've not been able to do as much gardening but I have a thriv- 
- ing herb patch. Herbs are my particular passion as far as cooking 
- goes. I like things that grow relatively fast so I can use them in the 
- kitchen, so I've always been immensely frustrated by asparagus! I 
- understand there are about 54 varieties of basil. I have a gardening 
_ friend in England who grows 50 and is looking for the other four. 


Valentina has noticed when dining in Australia that there have 


- been some salad and herb leaves she has been served which she 
- has not immediately recognised. ‘Td really like to get to know a bit 
~ about them. There have been times when we've passed a nursery 
~ or garden centre that I would have loved to have gone in and just 
trip, probably around ten weeks. That way I will be able to com- - looked’. I'm not a very patient gardener, so I like looseleaf lettuce 


bine work and play as I want to bring the children for part of the © and other things that grow quickly. I love growing zucchini but in 
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the English climate we tend to get a lot of flowers and very few 
vegetables; however, this is great for making stuffed zucchini flow- 
ers, providing one remembers to remove the pistil which can be 
terribly bitter.’ 

She believes that food should be respected for its season. ‘In 


There is little to beat a ripe persimmon, and figs are another 
autumn favourite’. 
The recipes in Valentina’s books provide almost endless inspira- 


ways, which highlight the true flavours at their best. Simple combi- 


nations which result in stunning tastes, often showcasing the | 
- and arrange them in layers. Start with the potatoes, sprinkle with 
salt, pepper and oregano, a little oil and a few pinches of bread- 
and South Australia, she is excited about the prospects of visiting 
© until all the ingredients are used up. Finish off with a layer of toma- 
toes covered in oil, oregano, salt, pepper and a generous coating of 
- breadcrumbs. Stand for a few minutes and bake for 30 mins in pre- 
- heated oven at 180 degrees, until the top is browned and crisp. 
_ Serve warm. 


regional influence of the dishes. 
While her visit in 1994 took in Queensland, New South Wales 


Western Australia in 1995 as well as Tasmania. ‘I find it so wonder- 
ful here, there is so much response to my philosophy and I’m real- 
ly looking forward to coming back’, 

From her book ‘Southern Italian Cooking’ (Pavillion, $35) 
Valentina describes a potato, onion and tomato bake as ‘a delicious 


"and very easily layered dish using the humble potato and onion, 
© plus a little tomato for colour and freshness of flavour. This is an 
: ideal light lunch dish, served with a big green salad and some 
- crusty garlic bread - and a glass of wine! This recipe is from the 
: Molise region. 

autumn I’m a great quince fan, I absolutely love them. Also persim- 

mons, which in Italy we call kaki. We had a huge tree in the gar- 

den and used to have such fun as kids because an unripe persim- POTATO, ONION AND TOMATO BAKE (SERVES 4 

mon has the effect of alum on the inside of your mouth. In some f ) 


countries they were used in some way as a gag to stop you talking! 


4 large potatoes, peeled; salt and freshly milled black pepper; 


© one and a half tsps dried oregano; 9 tbsps olive oil; 4 tbsps fresh 
: white breadcrumbs; 3 red onions, peeled and sliced into thin rings; 
3 very large ripe beefsteak or marmande tomatoes, sliced. 

tion for using the freshest seasonal produce in the most exciting 
© then drain and slice into thin discs. 


Cover the potatoes with cold water and boil for four minutes, 


Grease an ovenproof dish large enough to take all the vegetables 


crumbs. Cover with tomatoes and onions and repeat. Continue 


FLAME WEEDING 


Using heat to manipulate vege- 
tation is an ancient horticultural 
technique. Use of flamers in 
agriculture and horticulture 
declined in the 1950s with the 
advent of chemical herbicides, 
but is now being revived fol- 
lowing the introduction, in | 
some countries, of legislation — 
restricting or forbidding the use: 
of chemicals. ; 

Flaming uses a propane or 
kerosene fired torch mounted | 
on a long wand which sears 


Product 


_ A NEW PORTABLE 
_ SPRAYER 


Silvan pumps have released a 
new portable rechargeable bat- 
tery powered spray unit for the 
serious home gardener, hobby 
farmer or nursery operator. It is 
- known as the Silvan Reddy and 
- has a 25 litre capacity tank and 

: a pump powered by a 12 volt 

\) trickle charge power pack. The 

: rechargeable battery unit pro- 

vides sufficient power to empty 

: the tank three times before 

- recharging overnight from a 


the tops of weeds. The flame — 
produces a temperature of — 
1,000 degrees Celsius, heating 
the sap in the cell walls and 
Causing them to expand and — 
tupture. The object of flaming 
is to heat the cell sap not to 
blacken it; this is accomplished 
by lightly passing the flame — 
Over the plant. In other words 
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even until next day. 


flame weeders, produced 
specifically for the home gar- 
dener, is the Weed Dragon, 
manufactured in Kansas, USA 


1995 


the plant should be seared, not : 


One of the new generation 


and distributed in Australia by 


burnt. There may be no evi- :; Gameco (NSW) Pty Ltd, PO 


dence of wilting, let alone Box 156 Auburn, NSW 2144; tel 


death, for several hours, or (02)648.5856; fax (02)647.2784. 


The Weed Dragon comes 
fully assembled and can be 


mains power source. The stan- 
dard unit is fitted with a 6 


_ metre length of 8 mm diameter 
: non-kink hose and an extend- 
_ able spray lance with a choice 
: of nozzle patterns. 

- connected to a standard bar- | 
beque or caravan type LP gas 
‘ bottle. The retail price is | 
: around $120, ; 


The complete unit, unfilled, 


: weighs only 10 kg. 


AUTUMN ACCENTS 


Autumn is a time when the garden is a picture of rich rustic 
colours and a. bounty of ripe figs, quinces and persimmons to | 


inspire your culinary creativity. 


It's a time for preserving, making sauces, jams and chutneys to | 


stock the pantry for winter. 


Alla Wolf Tasker, of the Lake House Restaurant and 
Accommodation at Daylesford in central Victoria’s mineral springs 
region, always finds innovative ways to utilise the harvest from her 


garden, including this delicious quince sauce. 


QUINCE SAUCE 


2kg quinces; 1kg apples; 500g onions; 1 tbsp cayenne pepper; 3 2 


tbsps salt; 2 tbsps whole allspice; 1kg sugar; 3lt malt vinegar. 


Finely chop quinces and apples, discard cores. Finely chop onions. 2 


Combine all ingredients in a large saucepan and mix well. Bring to 
boil, stir to dissolve sugar. Cook very gently for about three hours 
until thick and very soft. 

Push as much through a sieve as possible and pour into hot clean 
bottles and seal. 


Autumn is also the time of year to get out and explore the coun- 


button mushrooms are tasty when incorporated into the filling of a 
herbed mushroom flan. 


HERBED,. MUSHROOM FLAN 


Pour in filling and bake for 35 mins until golden. 


Filling: 2 medium onions, thinly sliced and sauteed in a little butter; , 


250g mushrooms of your choice, sliced and sauteed. 


Combine 150g soft fresh cheese such as fromage blanc, 150g 
cream, 2 eggs, salt, pepper, nutmeg, dash tabasco, 3 tbsps herbs of: 
your choice (parsley, dill, thyme, marjoram or a combination). Fold 
mushrooms and onions into cream mixture and pour into flan. : 


Bake, serve warm or cold. 


Anyone who has a Common Myrtle will be aware of its wonder- : 
ful aromatic leaves which can be used as an alternative to bay 
leaves. The plant also produces soft purple berries which were = } 
used in ancient times as an alternative to olives to make oil and 


also as a condiment and alternative to pepper. 


In Sardinia a bed of myrtle leaves was traditionally used to 


enhance the flavour of roast suckling pig and small birds, 
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by Gail Thomas 


Barbecued quail will take on a completely new flavour with the 


' addition of myrtle leaves. When the quail is cooked, wrap it in 
_ sprigs of myrtle and place in a brown paper bag with the top twist- 
"closed. Leave to rest for a few minutes before serving. The heat 
- from the cooked meat will release and take up the delightful aro- 
- matics of the myrtle. 


If roasting pork in the oven, sprigs of myrtle can be placed over, 


or tied into the meat to add extra flavour during cooking. 
tryside, perhaps gathering some of the slippery jacks, pine forest or: 

field mushrooms which abound. The varieties of mushrooms avail- : 

able in retail outlets has expanded enormously, and includes | 

Brown Swiss, Shitake, Abalone, and of course the familiar cap and 


Above: Mushroom flan; in the basket Golden Enoki, Morels, 
Shitaki, Abalone and Swiss Brown 


Below: Myrtles used in cooking. 


Line a 25cm flan with shortcrust pastry. Bake blind for 10-15 mins. (Author's photos) 
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AUSTRALIAN ROSE CONFERENCE 


AUTUMN Rose SHOW 

ADELAIDE ROSE FESTIVAL 

CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Rose City 

Roses THROUGH THE CENTURIES 
4 seas al 

1995 Rose BALL : 


OSE GARDEN TOURS 


Rose featured, 
Melinda Gainsford 
P.V.R. Pending 93/261 


IE 
~ a timeless powiatt of beauty. 


Create your own portrait, visit Swane’s Nursery for the largest selection of Rose plants to bloom 
in your garden this spring. Swane’s Nursery are Rose growers since 1919. 


Y A.C.N, 000 228 937 


Where nature tends to ow on you. 
490 Galston Road, Dural 2158, enue Nene : Mitchell Hwy, Narromine 2821 
Ph: (02) 651 1322 Fax: (02) 651 2146 Ph: (068) 89 1545 Fax: (068) 89 2533 


(Open every day except Good Friday and Christmas Day) (Open Monday to Friday 9-4, Holidays excluded) 
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RAIN LILIES #§ SOMETHING’S MISSING 


GRASSES AND RELATED PLANTS 1 


m Give yourself a. white Winter 
é ree NEasy, the White Wanderer: 


ENING SPECy 


Free ‘N’ Easy (Hardenbergia) 
is a delightful, evergreen, 
ground cover or climber 
that bears masses of white 
pea-shaped flowers from 
Autumn to Spring. 
Another new generation 
plant by Bill Molyneux, it’s 
free flowering, easy to 
grow and drought resistant. 
Try combining it with it’s 
purple relative “Happy 
Wanderer”, for a truly 
dramatic Winter display. 
THE TOPIARY COLLECTION BY PARKERS OF TURRAMURRA 


IDEAL BEGINNINGS TO THE FINEST IN TOPIARY : PENT 


from all good 


OPEN EVERY DAY ; — eee 


45-47 TENNYSON AVENUE, 
TURRAMURRA NEW SOUTH WALES 2074 


Telephone (02) 487 3888 Fax (02) 489 3081 
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Canberra’s Spring Festival 


Australia’s premier festival of flowers 
16 September — 15 October 1995 
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ABOUT OUR COVER: The Japanese Garden at Cowra, New 
- South Wales. The vista from the tea house to the symbolic mountain 


(photo by Fiona Ogilvie) 


Floriade- Canberra's Spring Festival 
p.2 


The Rain Lilies p.44 


IN OUR 
NEXT ISSUE... 


Heidi Gildemeister, who gardens in Spain, 
describes her ‘Drought tolerant 
Mediterranean Garden’, how the notion 
of drought tolerance came to her, and 
how she uses not only plants indigenous 
to the Mediterranean region but also 
plants from South Africa, South 
America, Australia and New Zealand. 
Heidi was a contributor to the ‘New 
Royal Horticultural Society's Dictionary 
of Gardening’ and is a member of sev- 
eral international plant societies. 


Julie Allan concludes her three-part series 
on the Genus Paeonia with an article on 
Tree Paeonies, and Gail Thomas writes 
about the National Clematis Collection 
held by Bridget Gubbins in southern 
New South Wales, under the auspices 
of the Ornamental Plants Collection 
Association. 


Dr Mary Ellis relates the history of knot 
and parterre gardens, while Ken 
Gillanders recalls his second plant col- 
lecting expedition to the mountains of 
Ecuador. 


We also have a preview of the 1995/96 
Australia’s Open Garden Scheme, more 
of Stephen Ryan’s Plant Profiles, and of 
course the usual book reviews, Garden 
Cuttings and much more. 


All in the SPRING issue of 
THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN JOURNAL 
on sale approximately 30th August 


‘Thoughts of a Dry Brain 
ina Dry Season’ 


The words belong to T.S. Eliot, but as I was searching for something to put at the top of 
this page, they seemed to fit both my mental state and the weather rather well, so I'll leave 
them there. 

Tam writing this in mid Autumn, as most of eastern Australia is reeling from a record 51 
months of drought. Whether this is due to the overall pattern of global warming, as some 
would have us believe, whether we blame it on El Nino or whatever the cause, the effects 
are far-reaching, to many disastrous. 

In the past we have tended to rely, in our towns and cities at least, on massive water 
storage resources to get us through the lean periods. But this has led to a false sense of 
security and profligate water usage, which at times has had to be reined in with highly dis- 
criminatory water restrictions. It has taken us a long time, in this push-button age, to get to 
grips with the reality of drought, as it has taken us a long time to accept the reality of 
bushfire, even in the urban environment. 

Gardeners in some other countries, too, have to cope with long hot, dry periods. 
Mediterranean countries, for example, experience four months of almost totally dry weath- 
er every summer, with high temperatures and drying winds. Hugh Latymer, in his book 
‘The Mediterranean Garden’ (published by Francis Lincoln in 1990) says ‘Gardening in the 
English sense, of making a garden of many different kinds of plants, has never caught on. 
Instead the typical Mediterranean garden remains essentially architectural; walls, paths, 
steps and statuary are important components’. 

Even our own Edna Walling, in ‘A Gardener's Log’ written many years earlier, found it 
surprising that we had copied the English style of garden rather than the Spanish or Italian: 
‘for sheer restfulness Spanish gardens, with their sheltered cloisters, sombre evergreens, 
paved courtyards, refreshing water features, and climbing plants and pot plants (which 
supply colour with so little effort) seem much more serviceable than Australian gardens as 
a whole’. 

In this issue we have the first of a series of articles on Mediterranean gardens, this writ- 
ten by a noted Greek landscape architect, Panayotis Marselos. In the next issue we will g0 
to the opposite end of the Mediterranean, to Spain, to hear about the ‘Drought-tolerant 
Garden’ of Heidi Gildemeister, an experienced and accomplished gardener and plantslady. 

Mr Panayotis makes the point that some introduced plants have adapted so well to local 
conditions that they have come to be looked on as part of the natural scenery. It may 
come as a surprise to some readers to find how many Australian plants feature in gardens 
along the full length of the Mediterranean. 

The Mediterranean is not, of course, the only region that has something to offer drought- 
stricken Australia. Also in this issue Hannake Jamieson and Neville Brown, from 
Kirstenbosch in South Africa, describe a group of plants that has obvious potential in our 
gardens; and without going overseas at all, Rodney Harvey, of the Australian National 
Botanic Gardens, tells us that ‘Something’s missing from our Gardens’ — and its right on our 
doorstep! 

We have many more thought-provoking articles in store. I do hope you enjoy reading 
them. 

TIM NORTH 
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The Japanese Garden at Cowra, New South Wales 


he story behind this unusual and beautiful Japanese garden 

is an odd one. During the Second World War there was a 

prisoner-of-war camp at Cowra from which, in 1944, a thou- 
Sand Japanese prisoners tried to escape. Two hundred and thirty- 
One died in the attempt and are buried nearby. 


Above: The sound of water is as important as its appearance to 

Apanese garden visitor. At Cowra different types of waterfall 
create many variations in-sound, from a gentle splash to a con- 
Stant roar, 
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by Fiona Ogilvie 


After the war Cowra RSL members, displaying a spirit rare for 
those times, looked after the graves. They kept the area surround- 
ing them in order and planted trees. The Japanese were so touched 
by this compassion from former enemies that they subsequently 
asked that all of their nationals who had died in Australia during 
the war be buried at Cowra. A cemetery was created on a piece of 
land ceded by Australia, and opened in 1964. 

This strange link with Japan created a bond between its people 
and those of Cowra, and eventually led to the idea of a garden and 
cultural centre at a spot close to the cemetery. 

Even Cowra’s most ardent fan would admit that the place is an 
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Left: The vista from the tea-house to the 
symbolic mountain. 


Below: The plan of the garden. 


unlikely spot for a Japanese garden. 
Huddled on the western slopes of the 
Great Dividing Range, with an annual 
rainfall of 600 millimetres, it is exposed 
to searing summer westerlies and bitter 
winter frosts. Yet here, on a stony, steep, 
waterless, north-west facing former rub- 
bish tip the distinguished Japanese gar- 
den designer Mr Ken Nakajima has creat- 
ed an extraordinarily beautiful green and 
shady oasis. Laid out in 1978 it is now 
reaching maturity and every year increas- 
es in charm and interest. 

Two things attracted Mr. Nakajima to 
the site. One was the proliferation of 
beautiful pinkish granite rocks, covered 
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in the lichens and mosses so dear to the 
heart of the Japanese gardener. The 
other was the size of the land - he was 
used to working within boundaries 
rather than creating them! 

Other favourable features were a 
good depth of fertile topsoil and exten- 
sive views across the Lachlan River and 
the plain beyond. 

The garden’s design was influenced 
by that of the Shugaku-in Imperial Villa 
gardens in Kyoto, laid out between 1655 
and 1659. This was inspired by tea- 
house gardens, which visitors walk 
through making a series of planned 
stops. The idea grew of gaining both 
pleasure and spiritual profit from walk- 
ing through other gardens in the same 
way. Thus ‘stroll’ gardens were created, 
providing a series of points from which 
visitors could enjoy the different views, 
and the meditations they suggested. 

An important aspect of this kind of 
garden is shakkei or borrowed scenery. The Kyoto gardeners 
describe this as ikedori, or capturing alive; an important distinction, 
as something captured alive has to remain alive, unlike something 
which is borrowed or bought, Every element of the design — water, 
distant hills, trees and rocks — is a living thing. 

At Cowra views are captured by beautiful specimens of native 
yellow box, Eucalyptus melliodora, which add maturity to this rela- 
tively young garden. But not only is the view captured, E. melliodo- 
ra itself is part of the landscape beyond the garden and thus pro- 
Vides the vital link between the two. Indeed all of the planting is 
appropriate to the soil and climate, thus creating a natural unity 
between the garden and its setting. 

The design is entirely Japanese in its inspiration from nature, and 
follows a symbolic transition from a wild hilltop through an upland 


meadow, forest and lake down to the cultivated sea shore. 


Japanese buildings include a tea-house by the upper lake, a pottery 


house and the entrance pavilion at the foot of the slope. From here 
the planting cleverly conceals many of the design elements, which 
are only gradually revealed as the garden is explored. 

Rocks and water are the heart of a Japanese garden, so Mr 
Nakajama built, an artificial stream. Springing from near the summit 
of the symbolic mountain, it curves around the hillside to tumble 
over rocks, under bridges and through a small lake to emerge into 
the larger lake which symbolises the sea-shore. 

The sound of water is as significant in a Japanese garden as the 
sight of it, contributing to the feeling of simple but refined beauty 
and serenity known as shibui. The intense feeling of the Japanese 
garden designer for the beauty of rocks is combined with water at 
Cowra to produce a variety of waterfalls, and the sound of the rush 
and roar of water adds an interesting dimension to an appreciation 
of this garden. 

Mr Nakajima’s philosophy was to create a Japanese garden in an 
Australian setting. He does not like to transpose into an alien envi- 
ronment rigid imitations of traditional Japanese gardens, as he 
thinks that these can only be appreciated by people with an exten- 
sive understanding of Japanese culture. He prefers to adapt his 


Above: A style of Japanese rock garden called karesansui, or 


dry landscaping, in which sand or pebbles are used symbolical- 
ly to represent water. 


Left: Distant view of the Lachlan Valley from the summit of the 
symbolic mountain. 


design to the site, while keeping an emphasis on the essential 
Japanese elements of rocks and water. 

He is particularly opposed to the exhausting struggle of trying to 
grow plants in an alien environment, readily appreciating that the 
Mediterranean climate of Cowra is quite unsuited to the plants 
which flourish in the more humid woodland conditions found in 
Japan. He is always ready to talk to the team of five gardeners who 
are familiar with what grows well locally. If they reject a plant Mr 
Nakajima will ask them to suggest another and take their advice, a 
lesson for all gardeners! 

Although form is traditionally more important in a Japanese gar- 
den than transitory colour Mr Nakajima has been a pioneer of the 
use of more flowers in Japanese garden design, and this is evident 
at Cowra. 

Pink and crimson camellias flower in mid-winter, alongside the 
tiny stars of Thryptomene saxicola ‘F.C. Payne’ The hillside foams 
with clouds of cherry blossom in spring, together with lilacs, japon- 
icas, forsythia (including an unusual climbing F. suspensa), crab 
_ apples, honeysuckles, irises and magnolias. Viburnums which have 
established well here include V. tinus, V. opulus sterile and the gor- 
geous V. plicatum tomentosum with its distinctive tiers of branches. 

I recently visited the gardens in the height of summer. 
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Left: Texture is an important aspect of the Japanese garden. 
Here gravel sumps are used in place of gutters. 


Beautifully-kept lawns were emerald and the garden was gay with 
golden hypericums and purple lantana and pink, crimson and 
white crepe myrtles (Lagerstroemia indica). Giant heads of blue 
and white agapanthus lined the paths alongside the smaller and 
more delicate A. africanus. Cotoneaster borizontalis near the water- 
course were bursting with scarlet berries, contrasting effectively 
with the spreading ground cover of Juniper horizontalis glauca and 
the gleaming white pebbles lining the bed of the stream. 

Cowra is cool enough for liquidambars, sapiums, pistacias and 
maples to colour well in autumn. Junipers, cryptomerias and pines 
provide an attractive evergreen background. 

The gardens are beautifully maintained and a great credit to the 
gardening team. Careful pruning is an important element of 
Japanese design and at Cowra the many metres of hedging are kept 
neatly trimmed in order to maintain the illusion that they are low 
hills. 

Great attention is paid to the tiniest detail — for example the hard 
edges of the artificial watercourse are now entirely concealed by 
creeping plants. Bushes of diosma in the wild areas of the garden 
are clipped into mounds so as to resemble and highlight the pink 
granite rocks, among which they are planted, when they come into 
flower. 

One of the loveliest views in the garden is from the tea-house, 
which has been built on a small island where the stream joins the 
upper lake. From the window is a romantic vista of trees and rocks, 
enhanced by the sound of falling water and the croaking of the 

_ frogs which have made the garden their home. 

- Another attractive view is from the foot of the symbolic moun- 
- tain. Mr Nakajima likes to think that the spirits of the garden 
: descend to it at night by the mountain top. Thus this grassy hillside 
- with its beautiful granite rocks may represent the transition from an 
© earthly to a spiritual existence. 

_ This wonderful garden is an exciting example of the genius of Mr 
- Nakajima, one which will continue to grow and give pleasure to 
~ countless numbers of people. It is an example, too, of the spirit of 
reconciliation which has come to exist between former enemies. 
- Although it is hard for people of non-Japanese descent to appreci- 
ate fully the ideas which lie behind the creation of a Japanese gar- 
© den, all can identify with the generosity of spirit which lies behind 
- this one. 

This spirit, together with the beauty of the design, make the 
_ Japanese garden in Cowra one of the most outstanding in the 
' world outside Japan. 


|The Japanese gardens at Cowra, NSW are open daily — 
from 830am to 5.00pm. Dun rt ' 
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Crataegus stipulacea 


shades of pearl white and sapphire 

blue, with purple and violet thrown in. 
Carrying on in the same vein I will now 
look at berried treasures in shades of 
topaz, rose quartz, and onyx; or for the 
Uninitiated yellow, pink and black. 


I: the last issue I wrote about berries in 


TOPAZ AND CITRINE 

When discussing berries in yellow tones 
I will confine myself to those of true yel- 
low and buttery lemons, and avoid any 
With a distinctly orange tone. As I said in 
the first part of this series, berries in reds 
and orange are the easiest to get and don't 
lind a place in this discourse. 

Cotoneaster rothschildiana is a hardy 
Cvergreen large shrub or small tree to four 
Metres or so, Its rich green leaves are held 
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aloft on elegant arching stems that also 
support its clusters of tiny white flowers in 
spring, and its truly butter-coloured berries 
in autumn and early winter. These lovely 
fruits seem, at least in my garden, to be 
less bird attractive so they hang around 
much longer than those of the red 
cotoneasters. 

Another large evergreen is the Mexican 
hawthorn, Crataegus stipulacea, which in 
time will make a spreading tree up to four 
metres each way. This very hardy tree pro- 
duces white blossom in spring and very 
persistent crab apple sized yellow berries 
that are often still on the plant when the 
next crop is ripening — which is more than 
I can say for my true yellow crab apple, 
Malus ‘Golden Hornet’ that.the rosellas 
strip as soon as it colours. If the potential 


by Stephen Ryan 


size of C. stipulacea worries you it can 
cope with quite vicious pruning. 

Even the English Holly has yellow fruited 
forms that are a pleasant change from the 
red. The commonest is Ilex aquifolium 
‘Bacciflava’ which has the same foliage and 
habit as an ordinary holly and can only be 
identified when the fruits ripen in winter. If 
you decide to plant a holly and want 
berries remember that a male plant must be 
nearby, perhaps growing in a neighbour's 
garden. If you need to have a male plant as 
well try I. aquifolium ‘Ferox Argentea’; it 
will bear no fruit but has lovely silver varie- 
gated leaves and spines on top of the 
leaves as well as the edges, giving it the 
name of “Silver Hedgehog Holly”. 

A large semi-evergreen (or semi-decidu- 
ous for the pessimistic) shrub going 
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through an identity crisis at the 
moment is one that will proba- 
bly be known eventually as 
Photinia. davidiana, but still 
generally goes under the name 
Stranvaesia davidiana. The 
wild form has large clusters of 
crimson fruit but the variety 
called P. davidiana ‘Fruct- 
uluteo’ (which sounds to me 
like an Italian ice cream con- 
fection) has lovely bright yel- 
low berries that look great with 
the narrow leaves that at the 
time of year are often 50 per 
cent red and 50 per cent 
green. A plant at three metres 
each way is a truly spectacular 
sight in autumn and early win- 
ter and is hardy enough to 
grow almost anywhere. 

Another hardy shrub not 
seen often enough is 
Viburnum opulus ‘Xanthocar- 
pum’. This makes a good sized 
deciduous shrub, perhaps 
three metres tall, with lovely 
white lacecap flowers in 
spring and drooping clusters 
of lovely deep golden yellow 
berries that deepen and 
become somewhat translucent 
when ripe. I have this in my 
collection but wish I could 
find its sister, V. opulus 
‘Fructuluteo’ which is said to 
be lemon-yellow with a strong 
pink tinge. 

Last in my topaz collection 
is a Daphne, Daphne mez- 
ereum ‘Album’, a deciduous 
shrub to about one metre with scented 
white flowers on bare stems in winter, 
followed in summer by bright yellow 
berries amongst the light grey-green 
leaves. A sunny well drained site is 
essential and the roots should be kept 
cool under a mulch. 


T 


Viburnum opulus ‘Xanthocarpum’ 
Evonymus laxifolius eiied to E. 
europaeus but with slightly darker and 
larger berries) 

Aronia melanocarpa 


(Author's photos) 
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I must admit that black 

berries are not usually that 

showy in the garden but I 

am sure they would be pop- 

ular with modern floral 
arrangers who seem to 
spend a lot of time with cans 
of black spray enamel, turn- 
ing otherwise ordinary bits 
and pieces into works of art. 

They seem to have become 

the graffiti experts of the 

horticultural world.. 

Most of the following 
plants will have other assets 
that may guarantee them 
garden room so their sombre 
fruits can be looked on as an 
added bonus. 

Possibly one of my 
favourites in this range is 
Aronia melanocarpa, the 
Black Chokeberry, which as 
the name suggests is not 
very tasty. It is however 

_ interesting to note that very 
few of the berried plants 
actually have poisonous fruit, 
and yet it is always a ques- 
tion that is asked about 

them. Black Chokeberry is a 

hardy deciduous shrub to 

one metre with a slightly 
suckering habit and small 
white cotoneaster like flow- 
ers in spring. Hardly some- 
thing to rave about, you may 
say, but come autumn and its 
foliage will turn a brilliant 
orange and it will be clad with drooping 

clusters of jet black pea-sized berries. A 

most attractive display. 

From Asia comes a most gardenworthy 
shrub called Rhodotypos scandens with the 
slightly strange common name “Jethead”. 
It is an elegant deciduous shrub to two 
metres with light green foliage and single 
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white dog rose-like flowers in summer, 
followed by shining black seeds in a 
green calyx ruff in autumn and early win- 
ter. The removal of the older canes occa- 
sionally is all the care this hardy shrub 
should need. 

Another Asian shrub I enjoy is an ever- 
green plant to about one metre called 
Sarcococca confusa (called ‘confusa’ 
because it’s thought to be a native of 
China but no one is quite sure). It has 
attractive leathery deep green leaves and 
tiny green-white flowers in winter, which 
visually make no impact but are superbly 
scented, At the same time its jet black 
berries will ripen from last year’s flowers 
So that if it’s picked and used indoors the 
berries will make an unusual feature in an 
arrangement and the flowers will scent the 
room. This plant grows best in dry shade. 
A most useful plant indeed. 

A well known and often despised plant 
is the European Elderberry, Sambucus 
nigra. It is a very hardy deciduous shrub 
to about four metres and is often the only 
remnant of an old farm garden. It pro- 
duces large clusters of tiny white flowers 
that can be made into elder fritters, fol- 
lowed by drooping clusters of tiny shiny 
black berries that can be made into wine. 
So if you make too many fritters you 
Won't have anything to make wine with 
later. The foliage of the wild form is less 
than impressive, but a gold- leafed form 
and a silver variegated one are available 
and much more interesting. In England 
there are also purple leaved forms, yellow 
fruited ones and even double flowered 
Ones, which, I assume, don’t bear fruit. ” 

Prunus spinosa is another European 
Native and as a spiny suckering large 
shrub prone to attack by pear slug you 
May choose to ignore it. It does, however, 
produce lovely white blossom followed by 
large black fruits, about the size of cher- 
ies, in autumn. These are called “sloes” 
and are traditionally used for flavouring 
Sin; the wood was also used to make Irish 
Shillalahs, which were often used when 
‘00 much fruit in the alcoholic form was 
imbibed, It is very hardy and would make 
4 useful mixed hedgerow plant around 
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farm gardens. 

The last of my black selections is a plant 
now known as Tasmania aromatica but 
more. often listed as Drimys lanceolata, 
commonly Mountain Pepper. It is an ever- 
green large shrub to three metres or so 
from the cooler hill country of Tasmania 


and south-eastern Australia; it has attrac- . 


tive deep green leaves on red leaf stems 
and the tiny green flowers are followed 
(on female plants) by glossy black fruit 
with a strong peppery flavour. It was used 
as a pepper substitute by our forebears. It 
grows best in a cool moist position, simi- 
lar to that preferred by azaleas. 


winter when it 
produces its large 
almost marble sized 
deep rose berries 


PINK TOURMALINE, ROSE 
QUARTZ AND PINK PEARLS 

Pink is a slightly strange colour to make 
an appearance in autumn: With all that 
red, orange and yellow foliage around it 
seems to belong to summer. Every time I 
see a clump of Nerine bowdenii with its 
lolly pink blooms among the autumn 
foliage it reminds me of the psychedelic 
cloths of the 1960s, exciting but not alto- 
gether a comfortable combination. 

But I’m all for excitement and my first 
pink gem isa case in point, 

Euonymus europaeus or European 
Spindle (the wood was used to make 
spinning wheel spindles) is as ‘60s as they 
come. It produces deep pink four-valved 
fruits that split to expose bright orange 
seed, Gaudy, yes, but it works surprisingly 
well, especially as the foliage also tends to 


turn a pinkish colour as it sheds. It will 
grow into a small deciduous tree to about 
four metres and is quite hardy. 

Probably one of the best known exotic 
trees in Australia is the Peppercorn, 
Schinus molle, from South America. It is so 
well known in arid, hot farming areas that 
many people are surprised to find that it 
isn’t a native. It is a large weeping ever- 
green with lovely grey lacy foliage, a 
majestic fissured trunk in old specimens 
and grape-like clusters of pink fruit. It has 
a wonderful aromatic smell that always 
reminds me of hot summer days and the 
buzz of blowflies, which unfortunately it 
seems to attract. 

Symphoricarpos is a genus already men- 
tioned in the first article in respect to a 
pearly white berried species. There is also 
a species known as S. orbiculatus, the 
Coral Berry, which like its white counter- 
part is a small deciduous shrub of little 
interest except in autumn and early winter 
when it produces its large almost marble 
sized deep rose berries. 

Finally, I must mention three species of 
the one useful genus that produce lovely 
pink toned fruit. The plants in question 
are Sorbus or commonly Rowans, that 
were much planted in front of Scottish 
cottages to keep away witches. 

S. bupebensis from China (which may 
only keep off dragons) is a medium 
upright deciduous tree with greyish ash- 
like leaves that turn rich pink-burgundy in 
autumn at the same time as it produces its 
large clusters of white and pink berries. 

S. vilmorinii is a more spreading small 
tree with fey deep green leaves that turn 
the deepest burgundy in autumn with rose 
berries that are shaded white. 

The last Rowan I wish to encourage you 
to buy is S. reducta which is a small suck- 
ering shrub to one metre with ash-like 
leaves turning scarlet in autumn with rose 
and white berries. 

All Rowans are reasonably hardy except 
in really dry areas, and they all get white 
hawthorn-like flowers in spring to add to 
their value. 

I hope you have all had your 24-carats 
worth from my berried treasures. 


FROM 


Dear Tim, 


London’s grime, is regularly 
polished. Where once one | 
entered the building through | 
gloomy, lonely portals there | 
now sits a cheery porter. The - 
improvements in the outward | 
appearance of the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s head- 
quarters in Westminster signify 
an internal shake-up and a | 
more business like approach to; 
its role in horticulture. Only the 
library remains unchanged. Its: 
_ struggling, therefore, to contain 

And this is the point of the : 
story. Sir Simon Hornby, the : 
tomato cheeked President of © 
the RHS, has a grand vision. 
His vision is to make the RHS 
gardens at Wisley big. His : 
plans include a conference | 
_ centre, a school of horticultural 
excellence, and the move of | 
the whole of the RHS library 


atmosphere is Dickensian. 


been plotting and planning. 


They had not, however, 


- taken into account the strength 


A LETTER[ 


- At the RHS’s AGM in February, 
a affair, the feelings of many of 
: the members were given true 
vent. Those against the move, 
~ which include many of horti- 
- culture’s glitterati, claim that 
- Wisley is big enough already 
- and that it would be too awk- 
- ward to reach. The rumpus : 
- which the objectors caused 
: prompted a proposal to have a 
© postal ballot. As this would 
- have cost the RHS £75,000 the 
- Council baulked. The latest 
: news is that there is a possibili- 
ty of housing the library in an 
- old police station, not far from 

The signs of radical change — 
are there for all to see. The : 
brass plaque at the entrance, | 
which was once dark with | 


of the opposition to the idea. 


which is by tradition a genteel 


where it is now. 


"esting to see whether the “new 
_ style” of landscaping will be : 
- widely adopted. The “new | 
- style” refers to the use, in the | 
- urban setting, of herbaceous 
- perennials as opposed to the : 
usual mundane selection of | 
shrubs. 


--- New Zealand flat worms began — 
by invading Scotland... | 
They kill our own chubby, good 
natured earthworms by turning 
them inside out and covering 
them in some sort of spittle. — 


While all the excitement was 


almost endlessly, during 
January and February. In 
exchange the weather has been 
mild. Nurseries have been 


the spread of pests and dis- 
eases. And if that was not 
enough a recent survey report- 
ed that, although plant sales 
are up, profit margins have 
increased little. The “feel good” 
factor is still missing. 

Once economic confidence 
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: of all books at present. 
going on the rains came down, 


legend relates, creep into a 


closed coffee jar. They kill our 
own chubby, good natured ° 
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earthworms by turning them 
inside out and covering them 
in some sort of spittle. The 
only remedy is to stamp on 
them, but as a Times reader 
suggested, following a debate 
on the subject, if they are flat 


: already what is the point of 
The revival in the use of | 
- herbaceous perennials extends 
to private gardens too. A partic. 
- ularly popular television pro- : 
- gramme entitled The Cottage 
Garden drew audiences of : 
_ between three and four million 
- people a week. The pro- ; 
- gramme included a little bit of 
history, visits to cottage gar- | 
' dens, and lots of practical : 
_ advice on construction and the 
_ growing of traditional cottage — 
_ plants. The book about the - 
“series is one of the best selling 
~ Journal my telephone number 
is 01273.834833. 


stepping on them? 

Flat worms were a long way 
from our thoughts when 
Rosemary Verey lectured in 
March on Prince Charles’ gar- 
den. She told us that she is 
used to getting telephone calls 
from grandees. On one occa- 
sion, however, even she was 
surprised when the telephone 


' rang and the voice on the other 


end said “It is the Prince of 
Wales here”. There can be few 
juicier commissions and Sir, if 
you read the Australian Garden 


Luckily, I had polished my 


- shoes and my smile, for who 
- should be on the stage with 
_ Mrs Verey but the Prince him- 
. self. Together they described 
_ the development of his lovely 
_ garden at Highgrove. I learned 
_ that wild flower gardens are 
' both difficult to establish and to 
Television has brought us 
- worrying images of New | 
- Zealand flat worms. They | 
- began by invading Scotland. | 
. They are now working their 
_ way southwards and have 
- reached London, if not further. 
- They spread through the trans- 
- portation of plants and soil 
- around the country. They are 
- unpleasant to look at and have 
- an unpleasant character to 
- match. They can make them- 
- selves so flat that they can, so 
returns and landscape archi- ; 
"tects, who continue to struggle, 


there. The RHS Council has : are busy again, it will be inter- 


maintain, that his garden is 
very important to him, and that 
he has many good gardening 
ideas of his own, and that were 


_ he to befriend me he would 
- have some very useful contacts. 


At six o'clock this morning I 
heard the call of a cuckoo. It 
signalled the start of spring, the 
greening of our countryside 
and a realisation of how much 
there is still to do in the gar- 
den. I must tarry no longer. 


: With best wishes, 
- Julian Treyer-Evans. 
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arly this year the Brisbane Botanic Gardens, in suburban 
Mount Coot-tha, suffered severe damage from a fierce electri- 


or uprooted and there was considerable damage to understorey 
plants. 

However, there are lessons to be learned from almost all disas- 
ters. In this case one lesson concerned the Brazilian Tree Fern 
(Schizolobium parabybum), which had been planted.by many 
unsuspecting home gardeners who believed they were getting 
something like a normal tree fern. Far from it; this plant grows to a 
20 to 30 metre rainforest giant with enormous buttressed trunks 
and it attains adult size in as little as five years. In the following five 
years it produces enormous horizontal branches up to 36cm in 
diameter, Besides wrecking paving, sewerage lines, etc these trees 


Mid-way up the trunk and hurl their canopies tens of metres; this 
huge rain-soaked canopy would weigh many tonnes. 

Other exotic rainforest trees, like the Mahogany and Cigar Box 
Cedar, were completely uprooted, showing a very shallow root sys- 
tem, in most cases only 50cm deep. This is probably explained by 
the fact that in an enclosed rainforest these trees are mutually sup- 
Porting, while in an open situation they become very vulnerable to 
heavy wind storms. 
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Botanic 
Gardens 


storm 
damage 


Many mature eucalypts suffered extensive structural damage and 


lateral branch shedding. These will survive with dormant buds up 
cal storm. Over one hundred mature trees were snapped off | 
_ Other mature eucalypts long established on lawns, on the other 
hand, suffered the worst damage with many 50 and 60 year old 
- specimens being completely uprooted, to reveal shallow root sys- 
~ tems. It is surmised that eucalypts growing in bushland which is 
_ developed for housing or for botanic gardens become “soft”, and 
- their previously extensive root systems retract as additional water 
_ and fertiliser no longer require them to search for food. 


the main trunk re-coppicing to form entirely different shaped trees. 


The lesson to be learned from this is not to plant large exotic 


trees or leave mature eucalypts around new homes. 


On the other hand, not one palm was damaged in the storm, so 


- the lesson here is that the right choice of palm around the home 
have the capacity, as this storm graphically illustrated, to snap off | can afford protection and you can be fairly well assured that these 
- tropical trees will not endanger your property during a severe 


' storm. 


Ross McKinnon, 
Curator, Brisbane Botanic Gardens 


THE GRAHAM STUART 
THOMAS ROSE BOOK 


by Graham Stuart Thomas; 
published by Sagapress/Timber_ : 
Press, Oregon, USA, 1994: 
approx $90.00; 

reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


interest and impel them to fol- 


and wild roses. 


As a comprehensive refer- 
ence work for old rose lovers _ 
around the world the book : 
maintains the balance set by 
the three original publications; ; 
_ by Malcolm Calder et al; both 
“Shrub Roses of Today” (1962) 
and “Climbing Roses Old and : 
New” (1965). However there 
are many new entries for each | 
group from the Gallicas 
through to the last word on | 
Rosa laevigata. For those | 


“The Old Shrub Roses” (1955), 


admirers of Tea Roses and oth- 


mates by the infusion of China 


1 2 


- lovers 
low fresh ideas and to create : 


new gardens with old, classic : 
: THE GRAMPIANS IN 


Book 


reviews 


with mouthwatering descrip- 
© tions and appraisals. Tempered 
by the limitations of his “bleak 
- part of Surrey” Thomas whets | 
"the appetites of those not so 
' restricted by climate and yet 
| manages to maintain his own 
"perspective. Where others may 
What can be said about a com- 
pilation of three of this great 
rosarian’s greatest books? It had 
to happen? Yes, but much : 
more than this; a major work in: 
its own right as it has been | 
considerably enlarged and thor- 
oughly revised, so that new . 
rosarians and old enthusiasts 
will find much to spark their : 


say “Lorraine Lee can make a 
spectacular hedge” Thomas 


holds his reserve with “I hear 


of Lorraine Lee as a spectacular 
hedge plant in Australia”. 
Moving outside home territory 
can be difficult but Thomas 
achieves it with his credibility 
intact and with beautiful style. 
The book will appeal to rose 
everywhere, and 
deservedly so. 


FLOWER 
by T.R. McCann; 


THE FORGOTTEN 
FORESTS 


published by the Victorian 
National Parks Association; rrp 
$19.95 each; 

reviewed by T.R. Garnett 

Of these two attractively pro- 
duced booklets of 120 pages 
each, the title of the second 


' explains why it is the more 
ers made tender to cold cli- : 


important. It deals with the 


remnants of Box and Ironbark 
blood in their parentage there - 


is a bounty of new inclusions : 


plant communities which lie on 
the western and northern 
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also extends into NSW). 
The Grampians are well 


been 


wetland. | 


cleared. | 
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forgotten. Yet the remnants - 
many of them the verges of 
roads and rivers - are the last 
refuge of several endangered 
species of birds such as Regent 
and Painted Honeyeaters and 
- Turquoise Parrots. 

One consequence of this 
neglect has been that the fertili- 
ty of the soil has diminished as 
the salt has risen. Perhaps 


. nowhere else are the conse- 
- Slopes of the Great Dividing 
- Range in Victoria (and which 


quences of the misuse of land 
so obvious. The area lies with- 


in the triangle formed by the 
_ trunk roads between the capital 
- known, not least for the many 
- endemic species of plant which 
grow among them; and there is 
"an excellent Field Guide written 
_ by Rodger Elliot, for which Ian 
- McCann's 400 coloured pho- | 
tographs offer an admirable 
: complement. McCann has also 
_ produced similar books on the 
: Alps, the Mallee and the coast 
_ and hinterland. From experi- | 
- ence I have found that for iden- 
tification purposes a text is also. 
- necessary, excellent though the | 
- photographs may be. 
- The Forgotten Forest con- | 
- tains 40 pages of text which 
- describe the ecology and natur- 
al history of the region and | CREATING AN 
- identifies six ecological com- 
munities; these are dry forest, 
: mallee, heathy woodlands, 
_ herb-rich woodland, granitic | 
: woodland and 
_ Seventy-five per cent of the | 
area has 
Astonishingly, only 2.5 per cent 
- is protected in State Parks and | 
there are no National Parks at 
all. So much attention is devot- 
ed by the media and by politi- 
- cians to tall montane and rain- 
forests that these areas, whose 
- dominant eucalypts are iron- | 
- barks, various boxes and, in 
- the west, mallee, have been | 


cities of the southern States and 
is therefore comparatively 
unexplored. The plains which 
lie between the river courses 
may be dull to drive through, 
but the slopes above are as 
beautiful as any part of 
Australia. 

The last 80 pages of the 
book consist of photographs, 
and some drawings, of plants 
(many by McCann) but with 


: rather more information about 


them than in its companion. It 


is certainly a book to accompa- 


ny any traveller in these parts 


~ with a little time to spare. 


: AUSTRALIAN 
RAINFOREST GARDEN 


_ by Ralph Bailey and Julie 


Blake; published by Lothian, 
1994; rrp $12.95 

reviewed by Matthew Henry 
The rainforest seems to be the 
most glamorous of all ecosys- 
tems and in this little book it is 


shown to be the pinnacle of 
Mother nature’s achievement. 


Nevertheless, the authors main- 
tain that this slim volume will 
enable any home gardener to 
imitate a rainforest in any sub- 
urban garden, regardless, it 
would seem, of local condi- 
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tions and climate. I would | 
argue that such enthusiasm for 
rainforest gardens is in opposi- 
tion to current trends and good 
sense which sees many garden- 
ers looking to the great diversi- 
ty of non-rainforest plants, 
native and exotic, which are | 
suitable to the “Mediterranean” 
climate of much of our inhabit- : 
_ even then only the least toxic 


ed continent. 


However, as the authors also 
make clear, there is a legitima- 
cy in rainforest gardens in | 
many areas where native rain- 
forests once grew tall. And on 
the whole this book, with its 
magazine-like format, its | 
emphasis on low maintenance 
and its encouragement to the : 
reader not to be fearful of the 
culture of rainforest plants, : 
allows any reader to tap into its 
knowledge and launch into - 


rainforest building. 


SIMPLE PEST AND 
DISEASE CONTROL 

by Colin Campbell; Lothian 
Australian Garden Series, 1994; 
trp $12.95 

reviewed by Tim North 
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insect control is therefore a 
totally erroneous one. The 
same applies to fungi. 

It is necessary to strike a nat- 
ural balance between pests and 
predators, to the level where 


they are self sustaining. This 


does not mean that one should 
not use chemicals at all, but 
chemicals are a last resort and 


one that will do the job is the 
one to use. 

This is a common sense 
approach to pest and disease 


control and as such it should 


be read by everyone who has a 
garden, whether they are 
novices or experienced garden- 
ers. As well as giving alterna- 


tives like crop rotation and 


companion planting, and non- 
chemical treatments like garlic 


and eucalyptus oil sprays, this: 
- book also includes a useful 
: table of pesticides and fungi- 
- cides, listing the active ingredi- 
: ent, common trade names and 
- mode of action. 


_ THE WATER GARDEN 

: by Anthony Paul and Yvonne 
- Rees; published by Angus and 
: Robertson, 1994; rrp $24.95 


reviewed by Susan George 


: Water is a powerful and evoca- 
- tive element, able to Convey an 
: array of messages, from tran- 
quillity to invigoration, from 
: communion to alienation. Over : 
- the centuries gardeners have 
: attempted to exploit water's 
qualities in an effort to commu- 
- nicate both emotional and 
philosophical meaning within 
Colin Campbell begins by 
reminding us that there are | 
Only two sorts of insects — the 
800d ones and the bad ones, | 
and that there are many more | 
800d ones than bad ones. The 
Kill at all costs” approach to 


their landscaping schemes. 
Water can be a potent tool in 
skilled hands. 

This book is written by 
English landscape designer 
Anthony Paul with assistance 
from journalist Yvonne Rees. 


- Paul uses his own designs | 
- along with many more famous | 
: examples to illustrate some of | 
_ the principles of water garden- 
- ing. The history of, and reasons 
: for making water gardens is 
discussed briefly, however, the 
_ primary intent of the book | 
© being practical advice to assist 
- the would-be water gardener - 
» make a start. 
- | suspect that one of the : 
_ dilemmas for publishers and 
: writers of a book of this size ; 
and cost is whether to cover a 
specific aspect of the topic 
- under discussion or go for a 
- general overview; in this - 
_ instance a general overview has 
© been produced. As an introduc- 
tion to the subject the book has 
: merit, containing as it does brief 
_ and selective overviews of dif- | 
ferent styles, techniques and 
: materials which provide some : 
~ food for thought, but it could - 
_ hardly be described as a com- 
_ prehensive reference. Before : 
launching into a major excava- 
tion of the backyard readers 
- should remember that most of 
_ the gardens illustrated have 
- been created by experienced 
_ professionals, often one sus- 
- pects with substantial budgets 
: at their disposal. 
A few other cautionary notes : 
should be sounded, for instance 
» Paul's concept of a formal water 
: garden and mine would appear 
~ to vary considerably. 1 always : 
- thought that a few of the key — 
: elements were geometric — 
shapes, clean lines and clipped 
_ and controlled plants, but | 
- apparently not. The picture cho- 
- sen to illustrate this section, 
' while attractive, shows a large | 
irregularly shaped pool framed 
_ by sprawling groups of plants - 
| more reminiscent of an Oehme : 
‘and van Sweden planting 


scheme than one by Le Notre. 

Australian gardeners should 
also read the recommended 
planting lists with a critical eye. 
Eichhornia speciosa (Water 
Hyacinth), a declared noxious 
weed in many States, is recom- 
mended as a “beautiful tender 
plant”. This may be true in 
Great Britain but in Australia it 
is a menace, choking waterways 
and killing native waterlife. A 
few of the other recommended 
plants are considered environ- 
mental-weeds in some areas. 

While this book includes 
some good design ideas, partic- 
ularly concerning pool sur- 
rounds and water crossing, it is 
not, as the blurb suggests, a 
“comprehensive” _— guide. 
Gardeners wanting to explore 
fully the potential of water and 
develop their skills will need to 
look further. 


ROGER OXLEY LOOKS AT 
AUSTRALIAN TREES 

by Roger Oxley; published by 
Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation; rrp $16.95 
reviewed by Robert Boden 


Sof AY Bo 


Listeners to the popular Sunday 
morning radio program 
“Australia All Over” will be 
delighted with this book, which 
presents over 40 of Roger 
Oxley’s tree essays. They are 
printed essentially as read by 
Jan McNamara in the conversa- 
tional style which typifies the 
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program and provides its spe- | 
cial appeal to so many avid | 


listeners. 


In 1987 John Broomhall, | 
song writer and ballardist, — 
caught Roger Oxley’s attention : 
with his song “Wild and Free”. 
The lyrics included over 60 dif- 
ferent tree names and as Roger — 
knew most of the trees he | 
decided to share his knowl 
edge with other listeners. His 
weekly contributions soon | 
became a feature of the pro- | 
gram, attracting what Ian | 
McNamara describes in the : 
foreword to this book as | 


“stacks of letters”. 


While trees and the country- | 
side are the focus of Roger's | 
essays he weaves in many | 
facets of human and cultural : 
interest. The product is there- 
fore very different from tree | 
books designed to provide hor- 
ticultural and botanical detail. 
Readers wanting this informa- 
tion to enable them to grow the | 
trees will need to refer to publi- 
cations by Macoboy, Rowell | 


and the late Valerie Swane. 


Roger Oxley is a CSIRO ecol- 
ogist and the book has a strong 
message. — 
Environmental problems arising 
from over clearing and intro- 
duction of rabbits, cats and : 
foxes are presented simply but 
without attributing blame. 
There is little to be gained by | 
accusing foresters, farmers, © 
miners, land developers and | 
engineers for past sins. 
Nevertheless Roger is uncom- 
promising in identifying the 
need for practical action to halt 
land degradation and repair 


conservation 


environmental damage. 


The strong emphasis on the | 
Australian vernacular will 
appeal to many “Australia All 
Over” listeners but if the book - 
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is sold overseas the publishers 
may need to include a glossary 
to cover words like “mossie”, 
“chook” and “dunny”. 


THE LOW MAINTENANCE 
GARDEN 

by Graham Rose; published by 
Angus and Robertson, 1994; rrp 
reviewed by Fermi de Sousa 
Mention low maintenance gar- 
dens to most gardeners and 
they will tell you that there is 
no such thing. Gardens by their 
very nature are always in a 
state of flux - growing, dying, 
expanding, contracting, filling 
out, falling down. Our attempts 
to keep them at a presentable 
level usually involves mainte- 
nance and a lot of it — pruning, 
lopping, dividing, dead-head- 
ing, weeding, transplanting, 
raking, staking, mowing, sow- 
ing and so on. Real gardeners 
are not perturbed by this, it’s 
what gardening is all about. 
But for those with limited time 
(or, heaven forbid, interests 
outside the garden) here is 
another book in the “how to 
look good without really try- 
ing” genre. 

Graham Rose’s book appears 
to have sat in the publisher's 
office for over a decade (the 
copyright is 1983) waiting for a 
chance to be unleashed on the 
Australian market - yes, it is 
another import from the UK, 
but in the main quite applica- 
ble to cool climate areas of the 
Southern Hemisphere. We only 
need to ignore a few things 
such as the hardiness zones 
and the average height of trees. 

The text is well written and 
easy to understand, with good 
explanations of tools and terms 
that most experienced garden- 
ers tend to take for granted. 
The diagrams are clear and well 
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- annotated and the photographs 
_ are pretty and pleasant, giving : 
- one the impression of what — 
~ one’s garden would like if the : 
- directions are followed. 
- My main criticism of this 
_ book is the recommendation of 
- black plastic as a weed sup- | 
pressant, because of its impervi- 
- ous nature and the tendency of : 
- soil to “sour” beneath it for lack 
- of air. Otherwise the informa- 
tion is quite useful and should 
- prove helpful to anyone estab- 
lishing or reining-in an exuber- 
- ant garden. The warning is that 
_ even low maintenance gardens 
~ take a lot of work initially. 


_ GARDENING DOWN 

' UNDER 

_ by Kevin Handreck; published 
~ by CSIRO, 1993; rrp $34.95 

_ reviewed by Susan George 


_ This is a book which should 
- create some interest in a funda- 
~ mental but often overlooked 
- gardening subject - soil and | 
growing media. 
- — Let’s face it, most gardeners 
- would much rather be choos- | 
- ing plants to order for the com- 
ing season or designing a gar- 
- den feature than contemplating; 
the intricacies of the soil. 
- However, this book is written 
_ with infectious enthusiasm - 
~ the subtitle is “A Handbook for 
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the Enquiring Gardener” and 
that it certainly is. 

The author comes with 
impeccable credentials. He is a 
CSIRO Principal Experimental 
Scientist, specialising in soils 
and co-author of the text 
“Growing Media for 
Ornamental Plants and Turf”, 
one of the most comprehensive 
books on soil management for 
Australian conditions currently 
available. In this book he has 
been able successfully to trans- 
late scientific and technical 
knowledge into everyday lan- 
guage and has produced a seri- 
ous yet understandable expla- 
nation of soils and growing 
media and their impact on the 
plants which grow in them. 

The book begins with a dis- 
cussion on soil structure and 
texture and moves on to con- 
sider water (its underground 
movement, evaporation and 
conservation), organic matter, 
lawns, fertilisers, and gardening 
in pots. Along the way he pro- 
vides many examples and 
demonstrations of the points 
under discussion. 

One of the strengths of this 
book is its focus on preventa- 
tive strategies to avoid or 
reduce problems such as pests, 
diseases and weeds by growing 
plants in sympathetic environ- 
ments. Most of us are familiar 
with the saying that “preven- 
tion is better than cure” and 
many of us apply this philoso- 
phy to our own health, but not 
all of us take the lesson into 
the garden. Pests and diseases 
occur in nature, attacking weak 
plants and creating room for 
stronger and better adapted 
ones. Weeds simply compete 
for the same space. Ensuring 
that garden plants are well 
grown, by meeting their physi- 
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cal requirements (soil, light, | 
water, nutrients) and reducing - 
competition from the beginning 
will reduce the need for pesti- 
cides, herbicides and other 
later. § 
Gardening by these principles 
is a positive step towards help- 
ing the overall environment 
and on a more practical note, - 
improving the results obtained 
' the faint-hearted to sit down | 
and read for an hour or so; itis: 
© Autumn issue of plant collecting in Yunnan, excellent as it is. As a 
_ former librarian and the historian of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
: Edinburgh, it disappoints me that no mention was made of the fact 


remedial actions 


in our gardens. 


All in all this book is well 
worth looking at, regardless of 
whether you are an experi- 
enced gardener or just starting 


Out. 


SUNDIALS AUSTRALIA 
by Dr Margaret Folkard and 
John Ward; self published and 
available from Sundials 
Australia, 3 Bedford St, 
Kensington Park, SA 5068; 
$10.00 plus $2.00 postage 
reviewed by Keva North 


Or can explain how they work. 


The authors, two physicists 
Who are well known experts in 
“Gnomics” (the art of sundials) 
have put together a 62-page A4 
Size booklet which clearly 
describes every type of sundial | 
you are likely to come across, - 
and plenty more besides. Did | 
you know, for example, that | 
Sundials have been around for - 
about 5,000 years and that it is 
Possible to make them with 
time-keeping accuracies of less 


than a minute? 


The more than 100 black and 
White drawings are excellent 
and there are as well 36 high — 
quality black and white pho- - 
lographs. The printing font is 


Well chosen and easy to read. 
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Nine basic types of sundial | 
are described in detail and a — 
full if somewhat academic | 
explanation is given of why | 
sundials must be corrected so 


that they tell correct clock time. 


If you wanted to design your 
own sundial you would find all: 
the information you need in | 
: Firstly may I say how much we enjoy the journal and how pleased 


this booklet, though it is defi- 


nitely not the sort of book for 
: in Western Australia, a few gardens that merit some description. 


designed for those who gen- 
uinely want to learn more 
about gnomics. 


' There are 40 drawings of 
"sundial designs, a list of sundial 
| mottoes, a sundial dictionary 
- and some references to help 
- you go even further in the | 
- world of sundials. The first edi- 
tion was totally sold out; the | 
© second edition contains extra 
- pages and additional informa- 
- tion has been added to some 
Even though we may be famil- 
iar with the old fashioned hori- | 
zontal sundial seen in parks 
and large gardens, not many | 
People know much about them : 


sections. 

(Note: The Australian Garden 
Journal is agent for Sundials 
contact Keva 


tion), 
Other books received 
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Dear Tim North, 
my wife and I were to see the recent acknowledgment that we have, 


I write, however, to comment on Judi Forrester’s account in the 


that the opening up of Yunnan as a territory for plant exploration 
was entirely the initiative of the then Regius Keeper of the Garden 
in association with one or two sponsors anxious to augment their 
private or commercial collections. The result for Edinburgh is the 
incomparable range of rhododendrons and primulas for which it is 
renowned. George Forrest was the principal agent, but after his 
death in Yunnan Joseph Rock, professor of botany and of Chinese 
at Honolulu, continued and augmented Forrest's work and sent his 
own plant material to Edinburgh rather than to the gardens in USA 


: with which he was associated. 
© Yours sincerely, 

: William Hunter-Brown, 

_ Nedlands, WA. 

Australia in NSW and the ACT; | 
North on | 
- (06)239.6400 for more informa- Fy 
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RAINFOREST PLANTS, IV __ | 


by Nan and Hugh Nicholson; 
published by Terania Rainforest : 


Publishing, $14.95. 


The first three books in this 
series have sold over 75,000 | 
copies and are recognised as; 
the best guide to rainforest 


plants in Australia. 


FIELD GUIDE TO 
EUCALYPTS, VOL 3 
(NORTHERN AUSTRALIA) 


by M.L.H. Brooker and D.A. 


Kleinig; published by Inkarta ; 
Press. 


(from the UK!) 


This magnificent 
64 page colourful 
catalogue is now 
4 available to readers 
of the Australian 
es, Garden Journal for 
: a special price of $5.00 
including postage (normally $10.00). 
If you love handwork, this is a must! 


(available June/July at this price only) from 
Tapestry Rose 
PO Box 366 Canterbury Vic 3126 
Tel (03) 804 0606 


Visit 


Wilderness Gateway Tourism Association is joining forces with 
The Australian Garden Journal in a six-day, five-night 
“horticultural spectacular” tour of North-West Tasmania 
17th to 22nd October 1995 


it’s in North-West Tasmania and there is a sign on the road- 
side to prove it. In the Promised Land you will find what is 
described as the world’s largest maze complex — six mazes, model 
villages, a Lavender Farm, a Honey Boutique and a Pancake 
Parlour, all the work of Brian and Laura Inder. p 
The Promised Land is just one of the interesting places we will 
visit on this tour. We are going to Paul and Bronwen Roberts- 
Thomson's Table Cape Tulip Farm, the home of Van Diemen 


He you ever been to the Promised Land? Believe it or not, 


journal Summer 1994/95); Lapoinya Rhododendron Garden to meet 
Bob Malone as well as the Emu Valley Rhododendron Garden near 


Australia’s most magnificent wilderness regions. We will drive 


through the quaint town of Sheffield, famous for its life-size murals 
painted on the sides of buildings, and the historic town of Stanley, 


paddocks, we will sample Lorraine’s superb Devonshire teas.Private 
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gardens include Peter and Phillipa Brothers’ Cromdale at Port Sorell 


- where they grow Brown Boronia (Boronia megastigma) as a com- 
"mercial crop; Fairie Nielsen’s Pigeon Hill near Burnie; Dr and Mrs 
_ Harry Laker’s Culzean at Westbury and David and Rose Falkiner’s 
. garden at Longford Hall. And we will go to Graeme and Linda 
- Chugg’s Villaret, near Moltena, where they have a fine art gallery 
- exhibiting the work of some of Tasmania’s best artists, a herb and 
craft shop and tea house, not to mention a lovely garden that takes 
_ in sweeping views of the countryside. 

Quality Bulbs where thousands of tulips will be in flower (see this 


Tasmania’s North-West is arguably one of the most spectacular 


parts of Australia; it is undeniably one of the most fertile and pro- 
"duces a great variety of agricultural and horticultural crops. 
Burnie. We will spend a night at Cradle Mountain Lodge, in one of 


The tour includes luxury coach travel, first class accommodation, 


- most meals and entrance fees to all gardens. An “add-on” option 
_ will include two extra nights accommodation in the Longford area 
_ With a “Behind The Hedges” garden tour of the area, and staying at 


where a chairlift takes you to the top of the 120 metre high basalt the historic Racecourse Hotel — but you will need to have your own 


rock called The Nut. At Allendale Gardens, the two hectare garden | car, 


that Lorraine and Max Cross have created out of a series of cow 


For further information on this tour and how to make your reset- 


~ vation, please turn to inside back cover for details, 
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ALLENDALE GARDENS 


Above: Allendale Gardens phtographed in spring. Photo courtesy of Allendale 


He offered me any part of the farm for Gardens) 


my garden, so I took the best 
manured paddock”. This was how Below: One of the murals at Sheffield. 
Lorraine Cross started her remarkable a 
2.25 hectare garden, Allendale, on 
the B22 road to Edith Creek, and a 
45 minute drive inland from the 
North-west Tasmanian town of 
Stanley, 

Max and Lorraine Cross ran a 
260 hectare dairy farm; the two 
Essentials for a garden were there 
~ a deep, rich soil and plenty of 
Water from a creek which ran 
through the property. Adjoining 
Were 30 hectares of rainforest. 
The first tree to be planted was a 
Redwood, Sequoiadendron 
8iganteum, other trees followed to 
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form the walls of the various garden rooms. Each of these rooms 
has a general theme; there is a camellia and rhododendron walk, a 
beech walk planted on either side with Kurume azaleas, a lilac 


grove, a perennial garden, a heritage rose garden and an apple 


blossom walk. The planting has been planned so that there is 
something of interest at every time of the year. In spring there are 
daffodils, flowering cherries and rhododendrons; later on (October 
and November) magnolias, bluebells, iris, lilacs and agapanthus; in 
summer more perennials. In the rainforest there are well defined 


walks and seats along the way. In the creek you can see ducks, 


black swans, even a platypus late in the afternoon. You will also 
see peacocks, golden pheasants, guinea fowl, white geese, fantail 


pigeons and doves. 


Within the last year Lorraine and Max together with their builder 
friend have designed and built four new bridges crossing their 
creek so that visitors can walk easily from garden room to garden 
room. They all have romantic names such as “The Bridge | 
d'Amour”. This could easily be their favourite. And finally, you can; 


try one of Lorraine’s celebrated Devonshire Teas. 


Allendale is open every day from 1st September to the following 
31st May, 10 am to 6 pm; (closed Christmas Day and Good 
Friday). Tel (004)56.4216; fax (004)56.4223. 

Entry fee is $5.00 for adults and $2.50 for children under 14, 


Z- Joinusona Haat Swottlay aitdled tour of a “3k 
== selection of the outstanding gardens in this beau- 
tiful part of Tasmania. 
Enjoy 4-star colonial accommodation in the 
historic village of Longford 
(just 15 minutes from Launceston Airport). 
Cost is $255 per person twin share and includes 
bed and breakfast for two nights, entry to all gar? ~ 
GAG dens, morning teas, lunches and afternoon teas, 
plus an introductory dinner. 
Participants must provide their own transport. 
Tour dates for 1995 are October 22 and 29 
f and November 5, 12, 19 and 26. ~ 


For further details contact 
MARY AND DOUG RUTLEDGE 
Tel (003) 91 2352 ab 
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Thanks are due to the following for hospitality during our 
visit to North-west Tasmania in September 1994, when the 
itinerary for this tour was planned: 


Ruth and Glen Deans, Killynaught Cottages, Bass Highway, 
Boat Harbour. 


Chris and Garry Sutton, Carinya Farm, Staverton Road, 
Roland. 


Pauline and Richard Ruddle, Glen Ormond House, Aileen 
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Nearly one third of Australia supports grassland or grassy woodland but the 
remarkable plants that live there are seldom found in our gardens. 
What a gap this is! Grassland plants can add colour, texture and fragrance to the garden. 
They attract beautiful insects and birds — and help to restore a sense of naturalness to many an 
over-refined and lifeless setting. Grasslands plants can often help link a garden with its surrounding 
landscape and give a garden an ‘Australian’ feel. 


So what are these plants and why do 
they belong in the garden? Let’s start with 
Some of the ‘littlies’ first. 

Edna Walling mused about the appeal 
Of small plants in ‘On the Trail of 
Australian Wildflowers’: 

There was a time when anything so 
Small would have gone unnoticed by all 
but a few perhaps, but now, wearied with 
the preparation for crops of annuals, and 
bored with the sameness of such effects, 
Many a garden maker's zeal has turned to 
Search for these... 

One small plant which I’m sure she 
Would have known is the Chocolate Lily, 
Dichopogon firnbriatus. The mauve 
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flowers produce a chocolate fragrance, 
and a clump of plants is a fragrant delight 
on a summer’s day. The yellow flower- 
spikes of Bulbine bulbosa or the blue 
flowers of Blue Pincushion, Brunonia 
australis add a delicate touch to rockeries 
and borders. Daisies such as Brachyscome 
multifida or B. aculeata are suitable for 
pot displays as well as general garden use. 
In shadier areas the violet, Viola heder- 
acea, the tiny Mazus pumilo and the 
Austral Bugle, Ajuga australis do well. 
Grasses and sedges are, of course, key 
elements in the grassland flora. Our gar- 
dening forebears in the 19th century had 
no trouble recognising the sculptural value 


of grasses in the garden - although they 
often preferred large plants such the (now 
troublesome) Pampas Grass. 

For most suburban gardens these large 
plants appear out of scale and grasses 
which grow from 30 cm to a metre are 
more appropriate. The flowerspikes of 
wallaby grasses, Danthonia species, and 
Kangaroo Grass, Themeda triandra, are 
especially attractive and the dried stalks 
persist for many months. The brown 
colours of dried grasses are just as effec- 
tive as a contrast element as silver-foliaged 
plants and it surprising they are not used 
more for this effect. 

Some grassland plants can be used as 
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sculptural or textural elements. For strong 
sculptural effects hummock and tussock 
grasses excel. The leaves and unusual 
blue flowers and berries of Dianella revo- 
luta also provide for contrast of texture. 
The Blue Devil, Eryngium ovinum, has 
striking metallic blue flowering stems with 
long prickly bracts. These stems last well 
in dried arrangements. The tall flower- 
spikes of spear grasses, Stipa species and 
sedges such as Gabnia species add sea- 
sonal interest. 

There are a large number of annual and 
perennial daisies which grow in grasslands 
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which have a special place in the garden. 
The paper daisy, Bracteantha bracteata, is 
one grassland plant which has found 
favour and is available in many colours 
and forms. Less well known in gardens is 
the Common Billy Button, Craspedia glau- 
ca, which can grow to a metre tall. Other 
attractive daisies which are easily grown 
include the ‘everlastings’ Chrysocephalum 
apiculatum and C. seraipapposum. 
Herbaceous plants and grasses are not 
the only grassland inhabitants. Trees such 
as the Snow Gum, Eucalyptus pauciflora 
are scattered throughout the alpine grass- 
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lands while the Brittke Gum, Eucalyptus 
mannifera, with its magnificent white 
trunks is common around Canberra. 

Large and small shrubs also grow 
throughout grasslands. The Goldfields 
Grevillea, Grevillea alpina, is a variable 
species, producing red or yellow flowers. 
It has greyish foliage. Tetratheca ciliata is 
another pretty plant which produces pink 
or white flowers in winter and spring. The 
South Australian Christmas Bush, Bursaria 
spinosa, is a handsome shrub with attrac- 
tive brown fruits. 

There are some interesting examples of 
the use of grassland plants in gardens in 
two of Canberra’s public gardens. Both 
are free and well worth a look. 

Staff at the Australian National Botanic 
Gardens regard grassland plants very high- 
ly and have established a grassland garden 
as the first thing you see as you drive in 
the front gate. It is a complex garden, filled 
with hidden flowers which await discovery 
as you stroll through. Swathes of Kangaroo 


Left: Standing about 50cm high, the 
flower spikes of the lily, Bulbine bulbosa, 
are a delight to encounter. Photo: M. 
Fagg, ANBG Collection 


Below: The leaves and flower spikes of 
Kangaroo Grass, Themeda australis, pro- 
vide texture and contrast in a garden set- 


ting. Photo: M. Fagg, ANBG Collection 
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Grass and Wallaby Grass are an especially 
impressive sight as the flowerspikes grow 
and mature In other areas of the Gardens 
grassland plants, especially daisies, are 
used to accent many of the displays. 

The gardens at Parliament House are 
maturing rapidly. To help ‘settle’ the mas- 
sive building into the hill and remind us of 
the bush the site is surrounded by a 
‘woodland’ of eucalypts, wattles and other 
shrubs. As the woodland grows, grassland 
plants are being incorporated in a natural- 
istic style, providing an interesting contrast 
and a sense of naturalness to the heart of 
the capital. 

Lack of appreciation of grasslands, both 
as a source of garden plants and for their 
importance as habitat for so many plants 
and animals, has had its toll in the wild. 
The introduction of hoofed grazing ani- 
mals, exotic pasture grasses and fertilisers 
has changed the nature of grasslands. 
Once common grassland species such as 
the Murong, Microseris lanceolata, which 
Was an important food source for 
Aborigines in south-east Australia, are now 
tarely seen; while the delicate pea-flower 
Swainsona recta is officially classified as 
‘endangered’ due to the loss of its grass- 
land habitat, 

Gardeners can help raise awareness of 
the beauty and interest of grassland plants 
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_ Rodney Harvey is Interpretation Officer - 
at the Australian National Botanic 
Gardens in Canberra. Rod’s work» 
_ involves promoting the conservation of 
Australian native plants and encourag- 
ing their use in garden design and gen- 
eral horticulture. He holds professional — 
_ qualifications in botany, education — 
~ and museum studies. 


by using them in their own gardens. Not 
only may they help in their conservation — 
but they'll have a more interesting and 
complex garden as welll! 
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Left: The bold flowers of Bracteantha 
bracteata ‘Cockatoo’ have their origin in 
a species which occurs in grasslands. 
Paper daisies are available in man 
colour forms. Photo: M Fagg, ANB 
Collection 


Below: The brilliant blue of the flowers of 
Blue Pincushion, Brunonia australis, can 
be seen throughout spring and summer. 
Photo: M Fagg, ANBG Collection 


Page 19: A stroll through the grassland 
display at the Australian National 
Botanic Gardens reveals the subtle 
beauty of many arassiand lants. 
Photo: M Fagg, ANBG Collection 


JULIE KEEGAN 
GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 


TASMANIA 
Departs 7th & 13th November 1995 


Julie Keegan M. A. I. H. will introduce you to 
beautiful gardens and historic houses. 
Enjoy delicious local food and wine. 
Numbers are limited to 27 participants. 


FOR BROCHURE: 


JULIE KEEGAN 
7 Cove Street 
Watsons Bay 
Sydney 2030 

Tel: (02) 337 1147 
Fax: (02) 337 6782 


FOR RESERVATION: 


WENTWORTH TRAVEL 
203/233 New South Head Road 
Edgecliff 2027 

Tel: (02) 327 4699 

Licence No. 2TA001726 


Bowral’s 1995 
Tulip Time 
Festival 


30th September to 
15th October 


“, °More Attractions 
eNew Gardens 


eMore 


Entertainment 
Information available from 


Southern Highlands Visitor 
Information Centre 


Tel. (048) 71 2888 
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MISCANTHUS 
sinensis ‘Graciilimus’. The true ‘Gracillimus’ not a seed introduction this 
makes a 100cm tall clump of slender elegant foliage developing an 
interesting swirl during the season. In late autumn and winter it has lovely 
autumn tonings of orange, gold and coffee. The flower stems reach 
150cm and carry rich purple-pink heads. $6.00 
sinensis ‘Graziella’. One of the best clones with silver flowers held well 
clear of the arching narrow leaves. 300cm. Sun. $8.00 
sinensis ‘Sarabande’. Kurt Bluemal, the American grass specialist rates 
this as the finest Miscanthus of all. It has a superb habit with very fine 
foliage to 70cm., tinted silvery blue and has a more marked swirl than 
‘Gracillimus’. Mauve silver flowers. $8.00 
sinensis ‘Silberfeder’. Although an old clone this is still one of the best 
with dark yew green arching leaves, with silver mid-rib to 150cm. The silver 
flower feathers are held 80cm above the foliage. Grown by division from the 
imported clone which is the only way to propagate this plant. $12.00 
sinensis ‘Variegatus’. This fine clump forming veriegated grass has no 
vices neither running at the root nor producing seedlings. It grows to 
150cm becoming grander and grander as the years pass. The stiff stems 
and arching leaves are very effective in floral artwork. Sun. $6.00 


We take great care and pride in our packing and replace, 
without question, any plants not received in first class order. 
Please include $7.00 for postage and packing. 


LAMBLEY NURSERY, 
“Burnside” Lesters Rd., Ascot, Victoria 3364. 
Phone (053) 43 4303 Fax (053) 43 4257. 
Ascot is 20km north of Ballarat and 10km west of Creswick. 
Our latest catalogue is available on request. 
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n most Australian gardens a grass is 

either a lawn or a weed. However, 

grassy plants are among the most 
important and dominant elements of 
© \ almost every flora in the world, and they 
\\\_ are so successful and widespread that you 
\\ ' can’t exclude them from your garden even 
i) f you try to! Although grasses and related 
\ plants look primitive at first glance they 
Nard highly specialised and have only 
appkared in relatively recent geological 
times\\changing the very nature of life on 
this pMnet in just the last few million 
years. | 

From a\gardener’s point of view the 
biology.of grasses isn’t all that important; 
on is whether they are 
the garden. Most 
would probably 
et a great wave 
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by Nick Romanowski 


of interest in grassy plants which began 
perhaps 20 years ago in Europe is just 
beginning to break on our shores. It is 
hard to understand why it has taken so 
long for this diverse and very different 
group of plants to make their mark on 
Australian gardens. Grasses and their rela- 
tives include some of the most adaptable 
garden plants imaginable; the gardenwor- 
thy species and varieties are often very 
attractive and some are even spectacular. 


TRUE GRASSES 

Some very fine coloured grasses have 
been grown in Australia for decades 
because they are so distinctive that there 
has been always been a small but steady 
demand for them, even before they began 
to ride the current wave of fashion. Their 
forms and characters are diverse, ranging 


from the slender leaved blue tussocks of 
Blue Fescue (Festuca glauca) to the flow- 
ing golden tides of leaves of Bowles’ 
Golden Grass (Milium effusum ‘Aureum’). 
The fast spreading Gardener’s Gaiters 
(Phalaris arundinacea ‘Tricolor’) needs 
underground barriers to prevent it from 
spreading excessively, but forms bold 
stands of white-striped, pink-tipped leaves 
in sun or shade; non-invasive variegates of 
this species have been imported recently 


———— en 
Above: Schoenoplectus ‘Zebrinus’ 


Right: Arundo donax ‘Variegata’ 
Far right: Stipa mollis 
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and should become available in the next 
two or three years. 

The tall, gold-mottled Leopard Grass 
(Miscanthus sinensis ‘Zebrinus’) has also 
been available for a long time; several 
other variegated forms of this species 
should also become available in the near 
future. I have long admired the foliage of 
this species but sometimes think that it is 
the elegant and fluffy flowerheads which 
appeal to me the most. Palm Grass 
(Setaria palmifolia) looks remarkably like 
some jungle floor palms, yet it is undoubt- 
edly a grass as can be seen when the 
semi-weeping flowerheads appear. 
Bamboo Grass (Hakenochloa macra 
‘Aurea’) is relatively small and somewhat 
like a dwarf temperate bamboo, yet it 
won't overrun the garden. 
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NATIVE GRASSES 


It isn’t always clear just which grasses are 
truly Australian; for example Deschampsis 
caespitosa with shimmering open flower- 
heads is generally regarded as a native 
species by botanists yet could perhaps 
have arrived and spread quickly by seed 
in early colonial days. Other Australian 
species such as Basket Grass (Oplismenus 
hirtellus) were undoubtedly here long 
before European settlers, but the variegat- 
ed form of this species grown here was 
introduced from New Caledonia. Blady 
Grass (Imperata cylindrica) is a relative of 
sugar cane and the underground stems 
were chewed by aborigines for their sweet 
flavour. This plant is usually grown with 
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Top: Restio tetraphyllus ssp meiostachyus 


Centre: Hakenlochloa macra ‘Aurea’ 
and Imperata cylindrica ‘Rubra’ 


Bottom: Pleioblastus viridistriatus and 
Carex pendula 


(Author's photos} 


some autumn tones, but some forms are 
strongly purple, red or bronze. Blood 
Grass (I. cylindrica ‘Rubra’ is not native 
but is a selected form of the species origi- 
nating in Japan. 

Other fine native grasses include 
Kangaroo Grass (Themeda triandra) with 
oat-like heads of purple-brown seeds. 
Australian Speargrasses (Stipa spp) include 
some of the finest ornamental grasses in 
the world, yet imported species and forms 
are still being brought in despite their 
weed potential. My favourites among the 
native Stipa include the closely related S. 
mollis and S. semibarbata, which form 
handsome tussocks best grown away from 
pathways because their spiny seed heads 
will lodge readily in clothing. By contrast 
the seed heads of S. scabra are fine and 
delicate. There are few finer or more lacy 
looking grasses, 

Perhaps the most widely available 
Australian grasses are Tussock Grasses 
(Poa spp) of which the very variable P, 
labillardiera is the most widely grown. 
Depending on where the individual forms 
were originally collected the foliage may 
vary from blue to grey to green; yet it is 
the loose and open seed heads which 
draw most attention. Swamp Fox-tail 
Grass (Pennisetum alopecuroides) forms 
Neat tussocks; it is sometimes regarded as 
an introduced species but two of 
Australia’s foremost grass taxonomists are 
Satisfied that it is a bona fide native. 


REEDS AND BAMBOOS 

Reeds are tall woody grasses which look 
Superticially like bamboos and are often 
Confused with them. The difference is 
Casy to spot though; each leaf of a reed 
8tows directly from the cane while on 
bamboos they grow on branches coming 
Out from the nodes (the solid bulges 
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between each hollow section). There are 
two common native species of reeds, of 
which the most widespread is Common 
Reed (Phragmites australis) but the intro- 
duced Giant Reed (Arundo donax) is 
more frequently cultivated. A smaller form 
of the latter (‘Variegata’) with brilliant 
white striping is worth watching out for. 

Bamboos are also grasses but are so dis- 
tinctive that they are treated as a separate 
sub-family. If you want an exotic, oriental 
feel to your garden there is absolutely 
nothing to compare. Although bamboos 
have a reputation for being invasive this is 
only because the most commonly grown 
species in Australia until recent years was 
the weedy and rather plain Golden 
Bamboo (Phyllostachys aurea). However, 
over the past two decades hundreds of 
new bamboos have been imported, from 
tiny groundcover plants just 20cm high to 
giants of 30 metres or more with canes 
25cm across. 
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Most temperate climate bamboos are 
running plants, while the tropical ones are 
generally clump forming and will stay just 
where they are planted. Within Australia 
tropical doesn’t necessarily mean cold-sen- 
sitive; some of the finest clump-forming 
bamboos are completely cold-tolerant 
here and survive frosts of minus 9 degrees 
Celsius. These include the golden 
stemmed Bambusa multiplex ‘Alphonse 
Karr’ and the tiny leaved ferny looking B. 
multiplex ‘Rivierorum’. Other cold tolerant 
Bambusa species include compact giants 
like B. oldbamii; the big canes of this 
species are eye-catching but a mature 
plant won't take up any more space in the 
garden than a medium sized tree. 

Running bamboos can be contained by 
underground barriers of cement or fibre- 
glass, and this is particularly easy to do for 
the smaller species like the brightly varie- 
gated forms of Pleioblastus viridistriatus or 
P. fortunei. Larger running species need 
deeper barriers and the extra work 
involved is well worthwhile if you wish to 
grow the deep black canes of Black 
Bamboo (Phyllostachys nigra), the purple 
Marbled Bamboo (Chimonobambusa mar- 
morea), the fascinating Square-stem 
Bamboo (C. quadrangularis) or the stiffly 
upright Arrow Bamboo (Pseudosasa 
japonica). Other control methods with 
running bamboos can be as simple as 
mowing or even just stepping on new 
shoots for smaller species - you can even 
eat the shoots of many species. 


SEDGES 
Sedges are so closely related to grasses 
that most gardeners and nurseries even 
refer to them as grasses, yet there are sig- 
nificant differences. Perhaps the most 
important difference from a practical 
point of view is that sedges are 
mostly water and wetland 
plants, and most require 
more water than the average 
grass. The stems of many 
species are triangular, but 
there are other small but eas- 
ily recognised distinctions 
which make them easy to 
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spot once you've had a little practice. 

Confusingly, the most grass-like sedges 
are also the most commonly grown ones, 
those in the genus Carex. Although these 
may not now be legally imported many 
fine species and forms have long been 
grown here including the majority of the 
best ones. Some Carex species are poten- 
tially weedy, so don’t plant them if there is 
any chance that their seed can escape into 
natural waterways. C. pendula with its 
weeping flowerheads is a good example, 
and it is usually safer to grow the equally 
attractive and widespread native C. fascic- 
ularis in gardens anywhere near the bush. 

Not all Carex seem to set fertile seed: 
the fairly slow running Blue Carex (C. 
riparia ‘Caerulea’) is a good example. A 
native sedge called C. gaudichaudiana 
also has a blue form which makes an 
excellent rough lawn for really wet places 
where a lawnmower can get bogged. 
There are many other coloured and varie- 
gated forms in this genus which have 
been introduced into Australia, but only C. 
oshimensis ‘Variegata’ (usually sold here 
under an old name, C. morrowii) is widely 
available; it is a striking plant for the 
water’s edge rather than a truly aquatic 
plant. 

Papyrus (Cyperus papyrus) is perhaps 
the best known of all sedges in Australia, 
a tall beautiful and feathery plant which 
was used to make paper in ancient Egypt; 
there is no other paper making material | 
know of which can quite match its silky 
texture. Several other introduced Cyperus 
species are also grown in this country but 
don’t compare with some of the finer 
native ones which have been largely 
ignored, My current favourite of the native 
Cyperus is C. lucidus, with shining 
coppery flowerheads, but I have also 
grown a leafless form of C. vaginatus 
which is far more elegant than the closely 
related non-native Umbrella Sedge (C. 
involucrata, incorrectly called C. alterni- 
folius). 

There are many more sedges with great 
horticultural potential and I don’t under- 
stand why they aren’t more widely grown. 
The tall native Red-fruited Sawsedge 
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(Gabnia sieberiana) has long lasting 
feathery flowerheads which open rusty- 
brown and blacken with age. This is a 
perfect replacement for introduced and 
weedy Pampas Grass (Cortaderia spp); it 
will grow in the wettest of soils, tolerates 
drought and is also the main caterpillar 
food of some of our most beautiful butter- 
flies. For a dramatic contrast look at the 
Porcupine-quill Rush (Schoenoplectus 
lacustris spp tabernaemontani ‘Zebrinus’), 
with dramatically contrasting bands of 
deep green and pure white along the 
stems; there is nothing else like it among 
the grassy plants or elsewhere. 


OTHER GRASSY PLANTS 
Some plants which are grown as grasses 
are quite unrelated; for example Mondo 
Grass (Opbiopogon japonicus) which is 
used as.a’drought, flood and shade toler- 
ant border. It is only when it flowers that 
the game is given away — this is a minia- 
ture plant of the Lily family. Black Mondo 
Grass (O. planiscarpus ‘Nigrescens’) is 
slower growing and forms glossy black 
mats. Bullrush or Cumbungi (7ypha spp) 
are mostly invasive pests, yet the slower 
growing non-native 7. laxmannii will pro- 
duce compact and attractive rusty flowet- 
heads and will not choke your pond. 
Rushes (Juncus spp) also include a vari- 
ety of gardenworthy plants, but be 
warned — the non-native species are noth- 
ing but weeds with the minor exception 
of Corkscrew Rush (J. effissus ‘Spiralis’) if 
this is grown only as a pot plant for the 
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Grass-trees 
(Xanthorrhoea) have 
been offered as speci- 
mens for gardens in 
recent years, but at a 

cost. The fine plants 
dug out of the bush 
may appear healthy for 
years but are often just 
surviving on starch 
reserves stored in their 
trunks, and most will 
die suddenly at a later 
stage. 


bizarre twisted foliage. Many native 
species self seed freely as well, but as 
Juncus don’t run they can be easily con- 
trolled by pulling up seedlings while these 
are only a few months old. My favourite is 
the stiffly upright Pale Rush (J. pallidus) 
but many others are worthwhile garden 
plants including leafy species like J. plani- 
folius, a short lived plant with red stems 
contrasting with the fresh green leaves. 
The best known grassy-looking plants 
in Australia belong to very different fami- 
lies. Grass-trees (Xanthorrhoea) have 
been offered as specimens for gardens in 
recent years, but at a cost. The fine plants 
dug out of the bush may appear healthy 
for years but are often just surviving on 


starch reserves stored in their trunks, and 
most will die suddenly at a later stage. By 
contrast, seed grown Grass-trees will 
adapt to the garden quickly and some will 
start to develop a trunk within about 15 
years. Tassell Cordrushes (Restio tetraphyl- 
lus) are also widely available and are 
among the most attractive grassy plants in 
the world with their feathery stems. 
Indeed they are so beautiful that they are 
widely grown in this country unlike most 
other grasses and related species, to the 
envy of northern hemisphere gardeners 
whose homes are too cold for Cordrushes. 

Regardless of what kind of garden you 
have; grassy plants deserve a special 
place; the varieties available today are 
very diverse in pattern, variegation, flow- 
erhead and colour. Most are surprisingly 
tough and easy to grow despite their deli- 
cate appearance, and all of them will 
bring a new and more natural look to 
your garden. Once you get to know the 
grassy plants a little better you will find it 
strange that you ever had a garden with- 
out them. 


Nick Romamowski manages Dragonfly 

- Aquatics, a waterplant nursery offering 
the largest range of water and wetland 
plants in the southern hemisphere. He ts 
author of “Water and Wetland Plants 
for Southern Australia” and “Grasses, 
Bamboos and Related Plants in 
Australia, both published by Lothian 
Books. 
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a In the beautiful Shoalhaven area. 
e, 
SB 15th to 18th September 1995 (incl.) GB 
e 
Eleven inspiring Springtime Gardens — 


Albert Park, Cootamundra NSW 
Saturday 19th-Sunday 20th August 1995 


THEME: “HOME, GARDEN & LEISURE” 


In 1994 over 70 exhibitors participated with many 
thousands of people attending over the two-day event. 


town and country gardens in scenic settings. 
Only 2-3 hrs drive from Canberra and Sydney. 

Inclusive tickets $10.00 or $2.00 per garden 
available at any garden or Apex Park in Berry. 
(044) 641 586 
(044) 642 221 


Live entertainment over the two days. 

TIMES: 10am to Spm Saturday and 10am to 4pm Sunday 
ADMISSION: Adults $3 / Children & Pensioners $1 / Family $7 
Enquiries: Cootamundra Business Enterprise Centre 
208 Parker Street, Cootamundra NSW 2590 
Tel (069) 42 1400 Fax (069) 42 4258 


Contacts: Nancy Bevan 


Bernice Dobson 
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The 1995 Advanee Bank 


Floriade 


Canberra’s Spring Festival 


This year’s Floriade takes on an international flavour with a spectacular new theme, “Carnival of Cultures”. The Floriade design, by ACT 
Landscape, is based on floral displays from countries around the world, including Italy, France, Spain, China, Japan, South America, Africa, 
Greece, England and Holland. 

A vivid Harlequin design will provide the link between displays, and the Floriade Cafe will take on the facade of a German Festhaus. There 
will also be a garden of Australian natives in the shape of a gumleaf. 


NOTE TO ILLUSTRATION 

The Italian garden was inspired by a 15th century garden near Sienna, featuring bold edge plantings in strong geometric forms, enclosed 
by standard olives in pots. 

The Moorish garden exhibits boldly contrasting colours with strong repetitive geometric patterns characteristic of stone screens. Mosaic 
tiles and ceremonial pools are used to portray the flavour of a 15th century Spanish courtyard. 

The French garden has a central fountain and the patterns of the central display are inspired by the formal gardens of Versailles. French 
impressionist art provides inspiration for the use of soft harmonious colours and standard wisterias in pots. 

The 1995 Floriade will be held in Canberra’s Commonwealth Park on the shores of Lake Burley Griffin from 16th September to 15th 
October. Admission is free. Throughout Canberra other events, exhibitions and displays will coincide with Floriade. 

For further information, or accommodation in Canberra, call the Canberra Tourism Commission on 1800 020 141. 
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athe is 
Mediterranean Garden 


a xeriscape 


he countries of the Mediterranean 
not only have a centuries old histo- 
ty of successive civilisations in com- 
mon, they also share the same soil and cli- 
Matic conditions, with the exception of 
Some parts of North Africa. So the 
“maquis”, the low shrubby vegetation 
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Above: Typical Mediterranean species — 
inus halepensis and Olea europea 
Browing in almost no soil and waiting 
or rain for almost five months. 
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characterised by Holm Oak, Cistus or 


Lentisk can be found with local variations 
from the south of France to Cyprus. As far 
as the ecosystem, and the garden, is con- 
cerned, the Mediterranean comprises a 
zone which is basically coastal, with a 
mild climate and a soil based on limestone 
or schist. Plant indicators are not always 
reliable; the Greek Fir (Abies cepballonica) 


may often grow near the sea, but is really 


a tree of higher altitudes. However, when 
we see Aleppo Pine (Pinus halepensis) 
and the Olive (Olea europea) growing 


by Panayotis Marselos 


together we can be sure that we are in a 
zone of Mediterraneanm vegetation. Each 
of the Mediterranean countries, of course, 
has its own endemic species which give 
particular character to the vegetation of, 
say, Greece or Spain; but nowadays, due 
to natural dispersal or human interference, 
these are increasingly found outside their 
area of origin. 

Much of the beauty of the natural land- 
scape of this region comes from the rock 
formations, which form a setting for plant 
species which are adapted to this habitat; 
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The plan of a ‘greek’ garden for a refreshm 
trees and some open spa 


d 
(Design, P. Marselos, 1994.) 


paces w 


efr ent kiosk, SAeNIDE pavements and terraces, the shadow places with 
ith old marble blocks, as focal point. All kinds of plants are indigenous. 
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Pinus halepensis, Pistacia lentiscus and 
Juniperus phoenicea, for example. Or the 
bushy wild olives which grow just out of 
reach of the waves, often surviving in nar- 
row crevices between the rocks which 
appear to contain no soil at all. Sailing a 
boat close in to the cliffs we may find 
them overhanging our heads, clinging to 
almost vertical rock. Along river banks, 
mostly dry river beds here in summer, the 
Olives are joined by planes (Platanus ori- 
entalis), Holly Oak (Quercus ilex), Holm 
Oak (Quercus coccifera), cypresses 
(Cupressus sempervirens), oleanders, and 
so on. A species of hawthorn (Crataegus 
oxycantha) has the habit of frequently 
growing out of masonry joints between 
the huge marble blocks of archaeological 
Sites like Mycenae, Olympia or Dodona. 

Mediterranean plants in the wild have to 
be capable of withstanding a long summer 
drought, high temperatures and drying 
Winds. The result is a “xeriscape”, a dry 
landscape. The typical Mediterranean gar- 
den is not strictly a dry landscape, but a 
more complex synthesis of interlocking 
factors, It usually consists of more than 
just indigenous plants, for many plant 
species from similar climatic regions will 
thrive here, and even some plants from 
subtropical or alpine zones — though these 
will often require a carefully controlled 
microclimate and may not be altogether 
reliable. 

People have always been tempted to 
collect attractive plants from abroad and to 
introduce them to their own gardens. 
Many of these plants which have come 
from a similar environment adapt them- 
Selves so perfectly that they become con- 
Sidered as representative species of the 
new country. For example Hibiscus rosa- 
Sinensis from China and Japan, Caesalpina 
gilliensi from South America and Agave 
americana from Mexico, have become so 
Much an accepted feature of the Aegean 
Islands that they inevitably appear on 
Postcards showing typical local scenes. 
They are so well adapted to our hot, dry 
Conditions that they behave as if they 
Were indigenous. Certain other species, 
Introduced into Greece by the beginning 
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of this century either as decorative trees or 
for avenue planting, eg Eucalyptus rostra- 
ta (syn E. camaldulensis) from Australia, 
Ailanthus glandulosa from China and 
Robinia pseudoacacia from America, have 
become invasive. Ailanthus, although it 
makes a good roadside decoration, covers 
empty plots and the gardens of aban- 
doned houses with a jungle of seedlings. 

The plant list for a Mediterranean gar- 
den should be based on, or at least com- 
prise, a framework of indigenous plants. 
For Greece this would include Pinus 
halepensis, Pinus pinea, Olea europea, 
Cupressus sempervirens, Tilia platyphyllos, 
Laurus nobilis, Populus alba, Roamnus 
alaternus, Nerium oleander, Pistacia 
lentiscus, Platanus orientalis, Citrus, Vitis 
vinifera, Clematis cirrbosa and so on. But 
a large part of this list will consist of 
species from other countries, more or less 
adapted to our climate. For special situa- 
tions we may wish to use exotic plants 
which are real survivors, such as Acacia 
farnesiana, Parkinsonia aculeata, Genista 
monosperma, Agave americana, etc. The 
range of plants we can choose from in 
planning our gardens is enormous. 

What is the relationship of such a gen- 
eral plant list to the idea of a xeriscape? 
Most of these species can survive with 
very little water, especially where the soil 
is deep or overlying rocks help to con- 
serve soil moisture. The plants themselves 
may display mechanisms for water reten- 
tion, or which enable them to withstand 
long periods of drought. Depending on 
the condition of the site we can choose 
the most appropriate plants from this list - 
but the list is not closed. We are always 
searching for suitable new indigenous 
species and studying the experiences of 
landscapers in other countries with similar 
climatic conditions and soils, to find new 
resistant dry garden plants and to see how 
best they can be used. 

Looking back to the gardens of Athens 
before World War II, when hose pipes 
(and the smog from car exhausts!) were 
almost unknown, we see that the city, in 
contrast to today, had plenty of greenery. 
There were geraniums on the balconies, 
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characteristic of our 
former gardens. and: - 


“public parks was the 
use of species. which — 


of three to. five months: 
“without rain... 


the air was perfumed with Acacia farne- 
siana in winter, citrus trees, Jasminum 
grandiflorum, Viola odorata, gardenias 
and mirabilis. These flowers even found 
their way into the song lyrics of the times. 
There were avenues of Robinia pseudoa- 
cacia, Schinus molle, Morus alba and 
Citrus. In the central squares the more 
spectacular Phoenix canariensis might be 
planted, together with other subtropical 
species like Jacaranda mimosifolia as fea- 
ture plants. Lawns as we know them 
today were a rarity, but green surfaces 
were created using Bermuda Grass, Lippia 
repens or Achillea millefolium; and there 
were a variety of flowering carpets using 
different mesembryanthemums. 

The essential characteristic of our for- 
mer gardens and public parks was the use 
of species which would tolerate a period 
of three to five months without rain and 
with almost no watering, in conditions 
where temperatures can rise to 40 degrees 
and dry north winds reach Force 6 to 8. 
These species, both local and exotic, still 
feature in the plant list which we recom- 
mend today, although we now have a 
greater range of plants to choose from. 
Where the gardens of yesterday differed 
from those of today is that there was a 
minimal use of fine lawns and moisture 
loving temperate shrubs, an unfortunate 
fashion currently in vogue which demands 
daily irrigation. 

In contrast, I would like to suggest a 
number of local species which, although 
they are not at present widely available 
here, have proved to perform well and to 
answer the needs of local garden design. 
These include Rhus cotinus, Crataegus 
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oxycantha, Pyrus amygdaliformis, wild 
rosemary, Lavendula stoechas, Cistus spp, 
Olea europea var oleaster, Acanthus spin- 
osus, Verbascum spp, Hypericum 
olympicum and H. empetrifolium, Phlomis 
fruticosa, Asparagus spinosus, Lonicera 
periclymenum, Pancratium maritimum, 
Foeniculum vulgare, Capparis spinosa, 
Opbrys and Orchis spp (ground orchids), 
Anemone, Cyclamen, Iris, Thymus spp, 
Salvia officinalis, Vinca major and 
Potentilla cinquefolia. 

I would also make a short list of the 
toughest and most reliable exotics for the 
dry garden: Ailanthus glandulosa, Acacia 
farnesiana, Grevillea robusta, Thuja ori- 
entalis, Yucca gloriosa, Dasylirium 
graminifolium, Genista monosperma, 
Parkinsonia aculeata, Lantana camara, 
Bignonia grandiflora, Euphorbia splen- 
dens, mesembryanthemums, Dichondra 
repens, Lippia repens, Stenotaphrum 
secundatum (Buffalo grass), Pimpinella 
tragium, Pennisetum clandestinum, all 
kinds of succulents, euphorbias and cacti. 

Thinking in terms of a large modern 
garden similar to that of Attica, let’s con- 
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sider how we could use a selection of 
these plants. Starting with our background 
framework we can plant evergreens such 
as cypresses, Olives and pines, with decid- 
uous trees like almonds and figs. For 
rhythm or special emphasis we can use 
thujas, and for decorative purposes or 
areas of special interest trees like jacaran- 
das, grevilleas, pomegranates, acacias and 
Ceratonia siliqua. 

At a lower level there will be tall shrubs 
and climbers, like wild honeysuckle, 
crataegus, viburnum, laurel, pittosporum, 
bignonias, bougainvillea, Vitis vinifera, 
Duranta repens, poinciana, hibiscus, pista- 
cia, oleander, olives and others. At a lower 
level still rosemary, agapanthus, acanthus, 
erica, thyme, phlomis, sage, mullein, cistus, 
lavender, and for ground cover santolina, 
petunia, vinca, potentilla, chlorophytum, 
iris, etc. In place of temperate garden lawn 
grasses we can have dichondra, Buffalo 
grass, kikuyu or even lippia. 

Pergolas are particularly useful elements 
in the Mediterranean garden, visually 
attractive and offering a place to relax in 
the shade. In Greece the “anadendras” is a 
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traditional pergola with one or more grape 
vines trained over it, so you can reach up 
to pick grapes from the roof. Around sitting 
areas such as these, as well as for terraces 
and pathways , we commonly use paving 
of schist slabs, often uncut. On the Greek 
islands these slabs are traditionally outlined 
with white limewash, but they can also be 
set with grass or pebbles in the joints. In 
Greece especially we also use slabs of 
Tinos marble, which provides a very strong 
structural element in the garden. 

Other flat surfaces need not necessarily 
be lawn or ground cover. A spread of 
small pebbles or sand can be used, com- 
bined with the sculptural shapes of rocks 
and larger stones, in the manner of the 
Japanese garden, or simply following your 
own artistic inclinations. These can pro- 
vide a foil for plant groupings. Sand or 
pebbles can be dotted with small mesem- 
bryanthemum or lippia, while bigger 
stones can serve as a backdrop to taller 
plants like santolina and rosemary. 
Compositions of larger rocks and plants 
which have strong sculptural forms of 
their own, like Juniperus oxycedrus, Cycas 


The front garden of 
a modern building 
in the centre of 
Athens, with old 
and new palms, 
Thuyas, a border of 
santolina, chamae- 
pypads and a line 
of newly planted 
orange trees. Next 
to this is an older 
building with an 
older garden with 
palms. 


Garden designed 


and photographed 
by PP Mencia 
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A garden at 
Glyphada, Attica 
ona small area. 
A background of 
pyramidal 
poplars, planes, 
alms and bam- 
oo, near the 
water. On the left 
a mixed border 
with agapanthus, 
lavender, santoli- 
na, gazania and 
other plants. 


Designed and 
pucieslo hed by 


Marselos. 


revoluta and Fatsia japonica, will produce 
especially dramatic effects. The combina- 
tion of stones and rocks with cacti and 
succulents is also excellent. 

For the linear plantings I suggest the 
use of olives, cypress, bamboo, tamarix 
(which absorbs humidity from the atmos- 
phere when planted along the seashore) 
or myoporum, and for the lower levels 
wild olive, pistacia and pittosporum.. 

There are many other Mediterranean 
species which need to be explored with a 
view to incorporating them into our plant- 
ing schemes, but these are not at present 
generally available commercially. The 
many different species of euphorbia each 
have marvellous shapes, leaf patterns with 
decorative tints, pale or vivid flowers, and 
So on. They also have long tap roots 
which enable them to withstand pro- 
longed dry periods. A classic Greek 
Species is E. acanthothamnus with a 
dome of yellow-green flowers early in the 
year turning to a network of thorns later. 
It looks wonderful growing between the 
rocks on the hillsides. Another exceptional 
plant for rocks or walls, or simply as a 
8round cover, is Capparis spinosa which 
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retains its greenery during summer. 

Can we talk about a purely “Greek” gar- 
den? The Greeks first described natural 
landscape features used as “gardens”, like 
the planes under which the Platonic 
philosophers had their conversations. 
They also mentioned sacred plants associ- 
ated with various myths. These were 
plants with religious associations or with 
pharmacological uses. Examples of these 
are the Sacred Oak of Zeus at Dodona 
(700BC), the Sacred Olive of Athena on 
the Rock of the Acropolis, or the Laurel of 
Delphi which Pythia used as a drug. 
Triptolemos was the first recognised 
agronomist, Aristotle pioneered the study 
of natural history, and Theophrastus was 
the father of botany, but none of these 
were much involved in landscaping. 
Perhaps they had so much respect for 
nature that they were content to admire 
and enjoy the natural scenery. What is cer- 
tain is that what we call today “landscape 
architecture” had its beginnings in China 


and first appeared in the Mediterranean 


with the Romans. 
So to arrive at the modern form of a 
purely “Greek” garden we can only follow 


the principles of unity and abstraction 
based on a selected number of indigenous 
plants. To illustrate this I am using the 
planting scheme for an area incorporating 
a refreshment kiosk for the visitors to an 
archaeological site - see plan. 


Panayotis Marselos is a Greek agrono- 
mist qualified in landscape architec- 
ture. He was formerly Supervisor of the 
Gardens of Zappion, Athens and for a 
long time collaborated with Professor 
Pietro Porcina of Florence. He has 
designed many private gardens in 
Greece, especially in Attica and is 
~ author of a small book, The Principles 
of Garden Architecture, published in 
Athens in 1972. 


Editors note: Some of the plants men- 
tioned by the author will be recognised by 
Australian gardeners as exotic weeds in 
our gardens. I have not, however, deleted 
them as their inclusion in this article 
emphasises the fact that weeds are not 
necessarily weeds universally, that what 
may be a pernicious weed in one country 
may be a useful garden plant in another. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A brief introduction to cymbidiums should probably start by men- : 
tioning that they are a member of the largest botanical family in the 


world, the Orchidaceae, with something like 25,000 species and a 
: ' WHERE TO KEEP YOUR CYMBIDIUMS 


_ The climate associated with cymbidium culture is generally based 
- on hot wet summers and cool dry winters. They are often found 


great many genera, of which Cymbidium is one. 


WHY GROW ORCHIDS? 


Cymbidiums have been cultivated for hundreds of years, giving 
pleasure to people by their flowers, offering an array of colour 
combinations and shapes. Where once the growing of cymbidiums 
Was shrouded with a veil of mystique today, with improved breed- 
ing and better understanding of their habits, orchid growing can be 


an easy and rewarding pastime. 
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* Over the years fascination for the breeding and growing of orchids 
has led to the development of many societies and clubs throughout 


the world, so their enjoyment can relate to many levels of interest, 
from the avid collector to the curious novice. 


growing in the dappled sunlight of tree canopies. 

Plants do best in bright, well ventilated positions. The leaves 
tend to yellow and possibly burn if placed in direct summer sun- 
light. The ideal is 50% of the intensity of normal sunlight. 

It is not essential, however, to have a shade house for your 


© plants; under a tree or on a patio will give good results, bearing in 


mind they prefer the gentler morning light to that of the harsh after- 
noon rays. 

If possible avoid placing pots directly on the ground; if they are 
slightly raised or on a bench this decreases the chances of insect or 
fungal attack. 


FLOWERING TIME 

Cymbidiums are traditionally winter flowering but some heat toler- 
ant varieties can start as early as April, with others not flowering 
until October. So the season can be a long one. 

When the flower spike has appeared (you will recognise this as a 
slender growth protruding from the base of the plant) place the 
plant away from the wind and rain to avoid possible damage to the 
flowers. At this point a handful of snail bait around the plant is 
advisable. A bamboo stake pushed down beside the flower spike 
enables it to be kept straight and well supported. 

When the first flowers have opened the plant can be placed 
indoors, preferably in a light, well ventilated room. Water it as you 
would any other indoor plant, that is about once a week. 

The flowers should last for about six weeks after which the old 
flower spike should be removed and the plant returned outdoors. 


WATERING 


The amount of water needed varies considerably with the weather, 
the size of the plant and the type of compost used. A simple rule is 
to keep the plant moist but not wet. This implies, in most areas, 
that they would need watering perhaps every day in summer and 
tapering off to once a week in winter. If in doubt it is better to err 
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Wallamurra jupiter 


on the dry side that wet. As with most plants watering is best done 
in the early morning. 

Orchids should not be allowed to sit in a dish of water as this 
will promote root and fungal problems. 


FERTILISING 


The feeding of cymbidiums can be done with a dose of soluble 
fertiliser every two weeks; perhaps a simpler method is to use a 
nine-month slow release fertiliser in early spring. 

For the more technically minded a high nitrogen fertiliser is pre- 
ferred for spring and summer growth, changing to a potassium for- 
mula for autumn and winter to assist in the development of flow- 
ers. Further details of these can be obtained from any good nursery 
or one of the many orchid culture publications. 


POTTING AND DIVIDING 
As the orchid grows it expands and ends up using all the space in 
the pot, usually around spring. 

There are two options at this stage. If the plant is growing well 
with a good show of leaves and no sign of soft diseased bulbs the 
plant can be removed from its pot, any dead or sick roots, leaves 
and old flower spikes cut out and then replaced into a new pot five 
cm wider in diameter than the old one. 

The other option, if the pot is full of backbulbs or there any dis- 
ease problems, is to divide it into several smaller plants. 

This can be done with a large knife, used to cut down beside the 
bulb, thus cutting the plant into clusters of three or four sections. 
Each cluster is then repotted separately. Any loose bulbs remaining 
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Ovation emerald 


can be grouped together in one pot, planted approximately one- 
third into the potting mix. New plants will shoot from these bulbs. 

The type of pot to use should be one with plenty of drain holes, 
allowing a free flow of water. The compost used should also be a 
type that provides good drainage. 


PESTS AND DISEASES 

As with most things, prevention is better than cure, so keeping the 
growing area clean and free of weeds and keeping the plants off 
the ground, as already mentioned, goes a long way in avoiding any 
problems that orchids are susceptible to. 

In addition to this a moderate spray program can be followed to 
combat insect or fungal attacks. 

The two main insect threats are scale and red spider, these are 
not fatal but will impede the plant and slow down growth. An 
insecticidal spray is the best defence against these pests, making 
sure that all parts of the plant are covered. This spray should be 
repeated twice a year, once in early summer and again two weeks 
later, 

Fungal attack can similarly be kept in check with a fungicidal 
Spray applied once in spring and again in early autumn. Ask your 
local nursery for advice on the best insecticide or fungicide to use. 


Tony Powell is proprietor of Orchids Abloom, 
wholesale growers of quality cymbidium orchids; 
353 Galston Road, Galston, NSW 2159; 
tel (02)653.2020. : 
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Your garden complete 


with our specialty in orchids. 


Over 300 varieties of cymbidium 
grown in our own wholesale section. 
Orchid list on request 
® Advanced trees and cottage perennials 
® Garden art and topiary 
& Roses — David Austin — (bare rooted in winter) 


Visit the Sydney Hills District. 
Nursery & Coffee House. 
353 Galston Rd, Galston NSW 
Tel (02) 653 2200 — Open 7 days 


Negatretta 


brennan AM 


recognised in the 1995 Australia Day Honours. 


} Jes Brennan was one of a diverse list of Queenslanders | 


Now living in the Brisbane suburb of Clayfield, Ngairetta grew 
up in the mid-western New South Wales town of Forbes, where as 
a child she became critically aware of the need to revegetate 
Australia. 

Her award of Member of the Order of Australia is in recognition 
of the work of the Queensland Branch of The Men of the Trees 
organisation, which has been responsible for planting 80,000 trees 
under her presidency of some 13 years. 

She said she was “honoured and delighted to receive the award. 
I see it as a recognition of the Men of the Trees and what it stands 


The motto of MOTT is an African-Swahili word, Twahamwe, which 
roughly translates to “Altogether”. This is really the heart of the 


organisations or other people in tree planting projects.” 
This year MOTT will be 73 years old. It had its beginnings in the 


tribesmen known as Watu Wa Miti - the first Men of the Trees. 


The idea spread to the United Kingdom, Israel and eventually to : 


New Zealand and in 1980 to Australia. 


Each Australian State now has its own branch of MOTT; each 
branch is autonomous and suits the individual needs of the differ- 


Ent terrains existing throughout the country. 


In the last two decades of his life Richard St Barbe-Baker — he 3 
died in 1992, the Year of the Tree, at the age of 92 — brought about | 
an increased global awareness of the importance of trees, with the 
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adage “Think Globally, Act Locally”. 
MOTT in Queensland has worked in a catalyst role with 


_ Government, Greening Australia, Landcare groups, service organi- 
_ sations such as scouts and guides, Rotary, Lions, etc to encourage 
- planters to “Plant the Right Tree in the Right Place for the Right 
- Reason and Do It the Right Way”. 


Ngairetta said “Whenever people gather together as Men of the 


_ Trees the message is simple. It’s the message that Richard St Barbe- 
_ Baker took around the world until the day he died - we need to 
_ kindle interest in the public in planting more trees and caring for 
~ them to protect our land. This is the appeal of MOTT throughout 
_ the world; we don’t just talk about caring for and greening the 
planet, we actually roll up our sleeves and do something about it”. 

for, and of the energy which members contribute to the society, 


Ngairetta has been told to reduce her engagement calendar from 


_ 140 to 40 MOTT commitments per year, But to the good fortune of 
' The Men of the Trees Queensland she remains President. 
organisation; we have always endeavoured to work with other 


Congratulations indeed, Ngairetta Brennan AM 
Ross McKinnon, 


- Curator Brisbane Botanic Gardens, Mount Coot-tha 
highlands of Kenya in July 1922, when a man of vision, Dr Richard 
St Barbe-Baker, a forester who was Deputy Conservator of Forests: 
in Kenya, saw the alarming speed with which the desert was en- 
croaching on the fertile lands fringing the Sahara. He believed that 
there would not be enough resources in the hands of the : 
Government departments to stem land degradation and saw the — 
need for a volunteer tree planting organisation. Accordingly he | 
established an organisation of volunteers among the Bantu Hills 


INTERSTATE ADDRESSES FOR MOTT 

Queensland — PO Box 283 Clayfield, 4011; tel (07)262.1096 
President Mrs Negairetta Brennan AM 

NSW — 11 Pebbly Hill Road, Cattai, 2756; tel (045)72.8556 
Secretary Mrs E. Braybrooks 

Victoria - PO Box 281 Kerrimuir, 3129; tel (03)896.1364 
President Mrs Minette Russell Young 

WA —3 Over Avenue, Lesmurdie 6076; tel (08)291.6619 
President Mr Barrie Oldfield 

SA - State Tree Centre, Brookway Drive, Campbelltown, 5074; 
tel (08)337.8033 

President Mr Andy Sutherland 

New Zealand 

Southland Men of the Trees, c/- Alex Campbell, Myross RDO, 
Invercargill. 
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‘New ornamentals with potential for growing in Australia 


by Hanneke Jamieson, Kirstenbosch Botanical Garden and Neville Brown, Conservation Biology 
Research Unit, and National Botanical Institute, Cape Town, South Africa. 


he discovery that plant-derived smoke is the natural cue for 
breaking seed dormancy in restios has enabled researchers 
to boost germination in some species as much as 25000%. 


Following the application of this seed-smoking technology at 
already being used in the USA, in Japan and in South Korea. At 
present only a few restio’ species are produced commercially and 
these can be seen in private gardens and in street-side plantings. 
The best known restios are Thamnochortus insignis, 


Kirstenbosch, large stocks of restio seedlings have recently become 
available for the first time for planting out in a new Restio Garden. 
This unique garden, featuring South African restios, will. be used 
for evaluating the horticultural potential of members of this relative- 
ly-unknown group of ornamentals. 

The Restionaceae is a family of evergreen rush-like plants and is 
one of the three major families defining fynbos, the characteristic 
vegetation type of the Cape floral region. During the last ten years 
plants of the Restionaceae family havé attracted considerable inter- 
est from gardeners around the world. Plants of the Proteaceae and 
Ericaceae, which are the other two characteristic fynbos families, 
have been cultivated in South Africa and the rest of the world for 
many years and now form an important part of the cut-flower wade 
in South Africa, Kenya, Australia, New Zealand and the USA. 
Restios, although they do not produce the striking flowers found in 
the Protea and Erica families have been sought after for their sculp- 
tural form and attractive long-lasting seed heads. They grow mostly 
in poor sandy soils from near sea level to high above the snow- 
line. Most plants are very hardy, grow well in a poor soil and under 
dry conditions, are wind resistant and long-lived. With the general 
shift in gardening to less labour intensive, low-maintenance gar- 
dens and parks, the time has arrived for a greater use to be made 
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of restios. Kirstenbosch and the South African horticultural industry 
- have for sometime been aiming to be in a position to introduce a 
- greater range of restios to the gardening public, and to also to 


make these available for export to supplement the few species 


Chondropetalum tectorum and Elegia capensis, all of which form 


~ elegant tussocks up to 2 m high. Planted in the right positions they 
- are tough, long-lived plants, ideal for low-maintenance gardening. 
- Restios are generally tufted, reedy-looking plants which vary in 
_ height from about 20 cm to well over three metres and can be used 
- singly as accent plants or in groups as foliage plants. Some of the 
species are also used as foliage for the cut flower industry and the 
“thatching reed”, Thamnochortus insignis, supports a flourishing 
 thatching industry. Some of the restios have large grass-like pani- 
~ cles of golden-brown inflorescences and most restios have dark 
_ brown seed heads. Apart from the growth-form, the most attractive 
feature of the restios are the beautiful papery bracts varying in 
- colour from pale gold to orange red, brown and ebony. 


Mr John Winter, Curator of Kirstenbosch, has for a long time 


_ been convinced of the great horticultural potential of South African 
_ festio species. He realised that in order to fulfil their potential as 
_ indigenous plants with wide horticultural appeal, seeds of a larger 
* range of species had to be available and the problems encountered 
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with poor germination had to be solved. With his enthusiastic sup- 
port Kirstenbosch Garden staff embarked on an intensive seed col- 
lecting program from plants in the wild and over a number of years 
successfully assembled seed of a relatively wide range of species. 
At about the same time, Kirstenbosch researchers made the impor- 
tant discovery that plant-derived smoke is an important’ natural cue 
for seed germination in the fynbos and particularly in the restio 
family. Plants of species which had previously been difficult or 
impossible to propagate from seed could now for the first time be 
produced in large ‘numbers. This combination of events enabled 
the creation of a special section in Kirstenbosch garden to provide 
a unique show-case for South African Restionaceae, this relatively 
unknown family of the fynbos. The Restio Garden is designed to 
serve as a trial area for the selection of species with horticultural 
potential and also to provide seed for research, and for distribution 
to gardeners and the horticultural trade around the world. 


FEATURES OF RESTIONACEAE SPECIES 


Members of the Restionaceae family are largely confined to the 
Southern Hemisphere. There are approximately 320 species in 
Africa, about 100 in Australia, three in New Zealand, one in Malaysia 
and south-east Asia and one in Chile: In Africa about 300 species are 
endemic to the Cape floral region and a few species occur further 
north in South Africa, with one species reaching Zaire and one 
occurring in Madagascar. The restios are dioecious and the male and 
female plants of one species can look very different. This does 
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Left: Elegia racemosa 
Below: Tall plumed Cannamois virgata 
Facing page: Restio festuciformis 


photos by courtesy of Kirstenbosch Botanical Gardens 


make identification difficult, because both male and female speci- 
mens have to be collected to make the identification possible and in 
a field with more than one restio species it is not always obvious 
which male and female plants belong together. The inflorescences 
consist of small flowers carried in panicles, the male inflorescences 
being more widely spaced and loose, the female flowers compact 
and protected within the often striking golden or brown bracts. 

Restios are wind-pollinated and many flower during spring or 
late summer, producing seed after a period of 6 to 11 months. The 
seed varies from very fine seed like Chondropetalum tectorum, 
with about 10,000 seeds per gram to the large nut-like seeds of 
Ceratocaryum argenteum which are 10 mm in diameter. Seed col- 
lection is fraught with difficulties as there is very little information 
available for individual species on the season of flowering, on the 
period required for seed maturation and on the timing of seed 
drop. Seeds of many species look ripe from the outside but on dis- 
section are found to be green and immature. 
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PROPAGATION 


Restios can be propagated by seed or vegetatively by division. The 
stoloniferous species can be most successfully divided just before the 
crop of new shoots emerges from the ground, generally in early or 
mid winter. The plants should be divided into fairly large pieces, the 
roots disturbed as little as possible, and planted out immediately in 
the open ground or in containers. After transplanting the plants 
should be kept well-watered until the new shoots are growing and 
the plant has “taken’. Generally the plants take up to a year to start 
growing again and do not seem to grow as vigorously as plants. 
raised from seed. 

Much research still has to be done in the growing of restios from 
Seed, At Kirstenbosch the first recorded growing of restio plants from 
seed was in 1978. The germination percentage of many species was 
Often very low and most of the seed collected did not germinate at 
all. Many different dormancy-breaking seed treatments were tried 
Out. None of these seed treatments was particularly successful. 

During 1989, Hannes de Lange of Kirstenbosch while studying the 
€cology of Audouinia capitata (Family: Bruniaceae), a rare and 
threatened plant, which grows in the Cape of Good Hope Nature 
Reserve, discovered that smoke derived from a fynbos fire was the 
natural cue for fynbos seed germination and broke seed dormancy in 
Audouinia, This was the subject of an article in the Autumn 1995 
Issue of this journal by Neville Brown entitled Where there's smoke - 
there’s seed, Most of the plants raised from seed grow vigorously and 
Produce well-shaped plants. Recent trials in which restio seeds were 
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soaked in the new “Kirstenbosch Smoke-Plus” Seed Primer have 
shown that the primer is very effective in breaking seed dormancy 
and also gives improved germination of restio species. 


GROWING CONDITIONS 
At Kirstenbosch the restios prefer-a sandy, well-drained soil and full 
sun with free air movement around the plants. However, the plants 
do not seem to be fussy about the soil mixture, as long as there is 
no fertiliser mixed into the soil and the position of the plants is not 
waterlogged in winter. Ischyrolepis subverticellata, Elegia capensis 
and Calopsis paniculata can be grown in light shade although the 
plants grow more vigorously in full sun. After planting the plants 
should be regularly watered for the first three months but after they 
have started growing well, usually during October-November, they 
can survive with very little watering. Restios do profit from more 
water than the seasonal rainfall by growing taller and more luxuri- 
ously. The plants are not fed once they are in the open ground, 
although in the nursery the seedlings are regularly fed with a weak 
mixture of organic fertiliser. Restios are hardy plants and the only 
care they need is to be kept free from competition of weeds, espe- 
cially grass. Diseases like scale and fungus seem mostly caused by 
unsuitable placing, for instance near a wall, where free air move- 
ment is not possible. After three years the dead stems need to be cut 
out at the end of the growing season. 

Restios can be used as accent plants in a border or on the lawn, 
in large groups where the rippling movement caused by the wind 
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makes them particularly attractive, or as fillers or background for 
other fynbos plants. Their sculptural form is brought out to perfec- 
tion by the presence of large rocks, while a planting of Elegia 
capensis looks very attractive near a pool. 


A RESTIONACEAE GARDEN AT KIRSTENBOSCH 
In 1916 a Protea Garden was started at Kirstenbosch, to be fol- 


Proteaceae were planted and propagated in large numbers, but in 
garden records no mention is made of restios. During the early sev- 
enties various restios were collected and a number of restios were 
introduced into the garden between 1975 and 1978. Some of these 
plants are still alive and can be seen in the Erica Garden today. 
Due to the problems encountered with the collecting of seed and 


field. As a result many species were only represented by one or 
two plants, or by groups of plants of the same gender, as only 
plants of the most showy gender were collected. By 1987 about 38 


plants or in large groups. Kirstenbosch Curator, Mr. John Winter, 
has long been convinced that this group of plants has great horti- 
cultural potential, and during 1988 it was decided to give more 
attention to the propagation of restios and an intensive collecting 
program was started. The collecting of plants from the veld was 
phased out as much as possible, not least because of the high mor- 
tality rate of the transplanted plants. It was decided to concentrate 
on the collecting of seed and to try and overcome the germination 
problems. 

The growing, evaluation and seed production of a large number 
of species of restios could not be accommodated in the Erica 
Garden and it was decided to start a garden section specifically for 
the Restionaceae. 

The Restio Garden has been laid out as a series of large beds in 
lawn areas. The restios in the large beds can be viewed from the 
various service roads, from the lawns and form a path designed to 
provide close-up views of the various species. The first two beds in 


the Restio Garden were B lanted during 1992 and most of the planti : Brown, N.A.C., Jamieson, H. & Botha, P.A. 1994. Stimulation of seed germination 


ng should be finished by the end of 1995. 

The restios planted in the Restio Garden are nearly all from the 
following genera: Askidiosperma (1 species), Calopsis (1 species), 
Chondropetalum (5 species), Dovea (1 species), Elegia (8 species), 
Ischyrolepis (2 species), Restio (10 species), Rbodocoma (2 species), 


plants of the nut-fruited Willdenowia (1 species) and Cannomois (1 


species). As soon as the germination problems with the nut-fruited 
species have been solved more of these striking plants will be 


ta ot “Bergbamboes”, a beautiful bamboo-like plant with great 
arching stems up to 3 m high, can be seen in one of the beds 
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- planted during 1992. Of the smaller plants Restio festuciformis 
* stands out with its bright green stems and golden brown inflores- 
~ cences, flowering already in the second year after sowing. In 
- between the restios other fynbos plants have been planted to pro- 
vide colour and variety but because of the necessity of seed pro- 
- duction and the dioecious nature of the restios, the emphasis will 
- stay on the restios themselves. 

lowed in 1920 by an Erica Garden and by 1943 Ericas and | 

- CONCLUSION 

_ The variety in growth-form, texture and colour of the restios makes 
this a very exciting group of plants to introduce to the local garden- 
- ing public and eventually to world horticulture. The Restio Garden 
_ will not only serve as a unique show-case of the South African 
- restios, but also as a research area where the growth cycle of the 
the poor germination obtained, most plants were collected in the 


plants can be studied. The collecting, growing and displaying of the 


' many species with horticultural potential will ensure that the Restio 
- Garden will stay an ever-evolving section of Kirstenbosch Garden 
' fora long time to come. 

species from 13 different genera had been planted in the Erica 
Garden as well as in some other parts of the garden, as accent © ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
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_ FOOTNOTE 

_ “Kirstenbosch Smoke-Plus” Seed Primer and limited quantifies of 
_ seed of a number of species of South African Restionaceae are 
: available from the National Botanical Institute, Kirstenbosch, 
Private Bag X7, Claremont, Cape Town, 7735 South Africa. 
(fax: +27 21 762 3229). 
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planted. Their more sculptural forms will provide a striking contrast. _ Rourke, J.P. 1974. On restios and roofs. Veld € Flora 4:57-59. 


with the softer silhouettes of Calopsis, Ischyrolepis and Elegia : 
species. A few plants of the largest restio species, Cannomois virga- 
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LEVEL-LAD 


The Automatic Ladder Leveller 


Ever tried climbing a ladder when the base wasn’t 
on level ground and there was no-one to hold it 
steady for you. What about those near impossible 
places like a narrow flight of steps when you want 
your ladder at right angle to the steps. 


The Level-Lad takes care of just about every situa- 
tion — steps and stairs, sloping and uneven ground, 
awkward and difficult positions. Level-Lad fits 
aluminium and fibreglass ladders without any 
special device, automatically adjusts to a minimum 
of 200mm and has an industrial load rating of 150kg. 


Level-Lad has been tested to Australian Standard 
1892.1 and each one carries a two-year warranty 
on materials and workmanship. 


Available from 
Ascender Lift Barrows Pty Lid 
2 Arkwright Cres, Kolodong, Taree NSW 2430 
Write to PO Box 102 Double Bay NSW 2028 
or Telephone (02) 890 6690 Fax (02) 689 1300 


Steps and stairs 
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Above: x Cooperanthes 


Above, right: Zephyranthes primulina 


by Bruce J. Knight 


ta time when drought has spread 

across the country, to sit down 

and write about a group of plants 
called Rain Lilies may seem somewhat 
perverse. However it is in dry seasons 
and periods of erratic rainfall that these 
bulbs truly display the valuable role they 
can play in Australian gardens. Members 
of the family Amaryllidaceae, belonging 
to the tribe Zephyrantheae and compris- 
ing five (or maybe only two) genera, the 
Rain Lilies are native to the Americas, 
extending from southern Kansas in the 
USA to Argentina, doing some island 
hopping through the West Indies on the 
way. There are well over 100 species 
and, as can be imagined, with such a 
broad geographical distribution they 
encompass quite a range of habitats, 
from the edge of desert salt pans to rain- 
forest clearings. 

To generalise, the majority (which 
includes our handful of cultivated plants) 
come from areas of low to moderately 
seasonal rainfall, take advantage of the 
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moisture provided by passing storms or 
the wet season (maybe in spring, sum- 
mer, autumn or throughout); become 
leaflessly dormant or at least inactive 
during winter, when they prefer to be 
dryish or at least very well drained. Most 
are drought tolerant and in habitat some 
must survive underground for several 
years before they have the chance to 
grow and flower. If seasonal rains are 
late they may well wait one, two or three 
months until a passing shower gives 
them the chance to bloom. This adapt- 
ability can be exploited in the garden 
where, by alternating periods of watering 
and feeding with periods of drying out, a 
number of species can be persuaded to 
give up to five flushes of flowers during 
the warmer months. In summers plagued 
by water restrictions and “hand-held 
hoses only”, your Rain Lilies you don’t 
have to worry about. If you do find time 
to give them a good soak within a week 
they will be saying thank you in a most 
delightful way. 
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Soil type doesn’t 
appear to present any 
great problems and the 
preferences of the 
species in the wild, 
which are as diverse as 
one would expect, do 
not need to be replicat- 
ed for most of the culti- 
vated species. Many 
grow naturally in heavy 
clays but adapt happily 
to a sandy mix in culti- 
vation. What is impor- 
tant is excellent 
drainage, to ensure a 
dryish dormancy and 
resting periods between 
flushes of bloom. Soil 
fertility can range from 
low to moderate but 
organically rich soils, 
while they may give 
magnificent results for 
some species, can lead 
to problems. 

The sad news, if you 
are gardening on the 
slopes of Kosciusko, is : 
that most of the Rain Lilies are frost ten- 
der. Total despair, however, is unnecessary 
as there are several species and hybrids 
which will perform well in cold winter- 
rainfall climates, given proper care. All 


species grow well as container plants 


which allows them to be stored away 
from winter chills or excessive rainfall. 
Because of their drought tolerance they 
can be kept dormant until frosts are over. 
Because cold tolerance often exceeds frost 
tolerance, try siting to prevent direct frost- 
ing — northern or westerly aspects, close 
to walls, protected by overhanging trees 
or shrubs, etc. Most inland areas of main- 
land Australia should be able to grow a 
good range of species simply by withhold- 
ing water until frosts have passed. 


Left: Habranthus robustus 


photos by Andrew Bell 


Above: Habranthus brachyandrus 


Most Rain Lilies prefer full to part sun 
but in hot dry climates or sites sparse 
shade during the middle of the day is 
appreciated and prevents premature fad- 
ing of some pinks and yellows. 

Pests rarely present a great problem; 
fungal disease is usually an indication of 
poor cultural practices - poor drainage, 
low light, inadequate air movement. 
Propagation is by division of offsets or by 
seed, 

A few of the Rain Lilies are widely 
grown in Australia where they are also 
known as Storm Lily, Zephyr Lily, Autumn 
Crocus and Tropical Crocus. The botanical 
names are less familiar to Australian gar- 
deners and there is much confusion 
regarding specific names. Most keen col- 
lectors recognise five genera — Cooperia, 
Haylockia, Habranthus, Pyrolirion and 
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Zephyranthes. The current trend among 
botanists is to include Cooperia and 
Haylockia and sometimes Pyrolirion in the 
genus Zephyranthes. In a brief treatment 
of the more common species in cultivation 
I shall recognise the five genera with 
some of the synonyms in parentheses. 

The Rain Lilies are warm weather bulbs 
producing linear or narrow strap-like 
leaves. They may be evergreen, near ever- 
green or deciduous and the flowers may 
be produced before, with or after leaf 
growth. The essentially funnelform flow- 
ers, usually one per stem, have “petals” 
forming stars, salvers, goblets or bowls. 
Main colours are white, yellows and pinks 
with rare oranges, reds, purples and one 
Habranthus which is reputedly a chalky 
blue. Bicolours also occur and colours can 
change throughout the life of the flower. 
The flower stems of the taller species are 
about 30cm high. 


Cooperia: 


White or yellow perfumed flowers which 
open in the afternoon or evening. The sta- 
mens are tightly clustered around the 
style. C. drummondii (Z. chlorosolen) and 
C. pedunculata (Z. drumondii) are both 
white. They are similar in appearance but 
the leaves of the former are usually less 
than 0.5cm wide and it appears to be the 
most cold tolerant of the two. C. smallii is 
a dainty yellow flowered species with 
good shade and moisture tolerance for the 
group. Several x Cooperanthes (Cooperia x 
Zephyranthes) are commonly cultivated, 
similar in appearance to the Cooperias but 
usually opening around midday and also 
occurring in shades of pink. 


Haylockia: 


Flowers at or near ground level, the solid 
scape enclosed in the pseudoneck of the 
bulb. Rare in cultivation but rock garden 
Societies sometimes offer seed of the yel- 
low H. pusilla (Z. pusilla, Z. pseudo- 
colchicum). 


Habranthus: 


Flowers are usually held at a distinct angle 
to the stem, the stamens are declinate 
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(lying on the lower side of the flower) and 
of four different lengths. The very variable 
H. tubispathus is widely grown and sold 
under a host of different names, many of 
them outdated and some blatantly incor- 
rect (H. andersonii, roseus, robustus, tex- 
anus). Flowering mainly late 
summer/autumn, scapes vary from 10 to 
20cm and bear a single flower to 3.5cm 
long which may be yellow (varyingly 
flushed and veined outside with red, cop- 
per or pink) or pink (varyingly stained 
and veined grey-pink or brownish). 
Predominantly orange and white forms 
also occur. Its small size and grassy leaves 
help distinguish it from the other com- 
monly grown species. 


Rain Lilies have great 
potential as Australian 
garden plants, a 
potential as yet 
largely untapped. 


H. robustus is also commonly grown. 
The first flush of flowers usually occurs 
just as the leaves appear in spring. The 
flower is usually about 6cm long and 8cm 
wide, pale to mid-pink fading to white in 
the throat and with a greenish tube. 
Cultivar ‘Russell Manning’ is larger and 
showier but not as weather resistant. 

H. brachyandrus is less common but a 
very striking species. The scape can reach 
30cm or more and bears a relatively nar- 
row trumpet of pale to rich pink with a 
claret to purple-black base. Given a dry 
winter/spring it appears to be quite cold 
tolerant and many choice cultivars (includ- 
ing a white) have arisen in the USA from 
crossing various forms. 


Pyrolirion: 
A poorly defined genus with a host of 


synonyms. The scape bears a single 
flower of rich yellow, orange or flame. 
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Rare in cultivation but seed is occasionally 
offered of P. aureum, usually as Z. flava. 
Unfortunately the name Zephyranthes 
flava has also been applied, incorrectly, to 
a host of yellow Rain Lilies. Pyrolirion can 
be identified by its distinctive stigma lobes 
(pollen receptive area confined to upper 
distal margin), elongated seed capsule and 
thin white wing on the black seed. Not 
only worth acquiring for their own worth 
but also to see if the rich colours can be 
incorporated into intergeneric hybrids. 


Zephyranthes: 


Flowers are erect or only slightly inclined, 
the stamens spreading, of two different 
lengths and bearing rich yellow or orange 
pollen. Z. atamasca (white, sometimes 
purple tinged), Z. candida (white or 
cream) and descendants of the cultivar 
‘Ajax’ (cream to yellow) are among the 
most cold tolerant, while Z. rosea (green- 
throated pink) and Z. citrina (fade resis- 
tant bright yellow) thrive in the tropics. 
The ‘Ajax’ strains and the recently named 
Z. primulina (soft yellow from pink buds) 
are incredibly floriferous, blooming spring 
to autumn. 

Hybridization is in most cases easily 
effected among the Rain Lilies with the 
majority of hybrids being pleasant rather 
than outstanding. Usually the goal is larger 
and/or differently coloured flowers but 
cultural tolerance should also be consid- 
ered. Z. candida crossed with a carefully 
nurtured greenhouse specimen of Z. rosea 
could well yield lovely semi hardy plants 
for Tasmanian gardens, while incorpora- 
tion of genes from Z. atamasca or Z. 
flavissima may give rise to strains more 
tolerant of wet conditions. 

Rain Lilies have great potential as 
Australian garden plants, a potential as yet 
largely untapped. Acknowledge their basic 
needs and whether you live in Darwin or 
Devonport at least a few will prove to be 
charming, easy care additions to your 
garden. 

Bruce Knight is proprietor of the Botanist 
Nursery, 16 Victor Close, Green Point, NSW 
2250. 
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onsai — the art of growing trees in miniature — originated 

many centuries ago in China and has carried through, with 

great popularity, to the present time. While bonsai translates 
as ‘a tree grown in a container’ it is in reality much more than its 
definition. A tree in a pot is just a potted tree. What bonsai artists 
Strive to achieve is to begin with what nature has provided and 
take it much further. Containers.or pots have emerged from humble 
beginnings and become elegant and beautiful and both the tree 
and pot must compliment each other just as a painting must be 
combined with a frame which will enhance it. 

In ancient times the early travellers were monks and it is these 
people who were instrumental in taking much of the Chinese cul- 
ture and religion to Japan. Just as calligraphy and painting were 
introduced so too was bonsai. 

The western world only became aware of this art at the begin- 
ning of this century when the first bonsai exhibition was staged in 
London in 1909. It was an exhibition which really enthralled and 
astounded all who saw it. However bonsai did not become really 
Popular in the west until after the Second World War when the 
Occupying forces were introduced to many fine examples of bonsai 
throughout Japan. It was these people who took information and 
enthusiasm for bonsai to their homelands. 

In 1989, the first World Bonsai Exhibition took place in Omiya, 
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by Georgina Kretschmar 


: Japan. Attended by 1,200 professionals and hobbyist from 33 differ- 
_ ent countries, it proved just how popular bonsai has become. 
: Omiya is a town in Saitama Prefecture, north of Tokyo where, over 
- the years, many fine bonsai nurseries have been established and it 
is this city that most bonsai people visit while in Japan. 


While artistic and design abilities play an important part in creat- 


_ ing a bonsai, the tree will not survive without the practice of horti- 
- cultural skills. Trees can be grown from seedlings, cuttings, layering 
- and from purchased nursery stock. Size can range from three cen- 
- timetres to three metres. 


Bonsai is nothing if not a challenge. Where other artists work 


© with steel, marble, paper, etc. once their project is finished there is 
~ nothing left to do but progress to the next design. As bonsai are liv- 
' ing, they are growing and constantly changing. There is no such 
- thing as a ‘finished’ bonsai — the owner must design, style, refine 
- and often redesign throughout the entire life of the tree. 


Trees which are grown as bonsai often outlive their counterparts 


- which grow in the ground. One of the main reasons for this is the 
constant care and attention given to these miniature trees. In Japan 
» there are bonsai which range from 600 to 1,300 years old. They 
- have been declared Living Treasures and the Japanese Government 
" must give approval before any of these trees can be allowed to be 
: passed from one owner to another. 


Australian native bonsai is becoming 
increasingly popular. This Angophora 
is styled as an informal upright. 


Approximately every two years bon- 
sai need to be root pruned. This pre- 
vents the tree from becoming ‘pot 
bound’. Regularity of its root pruning 
will depend on the age of the tree - 
just as we slow down as we age, so too 
do trees — so older bonsai may only 
need pruning every five or so years. 
Removing a section of the roots (per- 
haps one third to one half while the 
tree is relatively young) makes room in 
the pot for fresh bonsai mix to be 
added and for new roots to form. If this 
was not done, the tree would eventual- 
ly die. Pruning of the branches and 
foliage during the growing season not 
only helps to keep the small tree, but 
ensures that the particular style of the 
tree remains intact. The growth rate is 
much slower than normal as the con- 
fines of the pot and the small amount 
of bonsai mix both help to keep the 
tree miniature. 

One of the major mistakes made by 
many people who. purchase their first 
bonsai is the assumption that bonsai 
are indoor plants. This could not be 
further from the truth. Bonsai must 
grow outside just as a normal size tree 
would. The miniature trees must expe- 
rience all the elements. The major dif- 
ference is, of course, that because they 
are contained in a pot with limited 
space they must be watered more regu- 
x larly than their ‘big cousins’ in the 


Imperial Bonsai Nursery 


Quality pots, tools and accessories 
Plants — starters to advanced and partially trained 
Bonsai — small to large, many varieties of styles 
Bonsai and Ikebana lessons 


Wholesale — Retail 
Open 7 days Tel: 02 450 2802 
18 Myoora Rd Terrey Hills NSW 2084 


AUSTRALIAN 


garden. 

Bonsai are modelled on trees in nature so styles are many and 
varied. There are however five styles which have become popular 
and distinctive shapes in many bonsai collections. The formal 
upright style features a straight upright trunk while the informal 
upright has graceful curves in the trunk. Foliage is generally in a 
triangular shape. Slanting style trees usually have the slant at 
approximately a 45 degree angle and a semi cascade flows in a 
horizontal direction which does not descend below its pot. The 
fifth style is the full cascade which usually descends at a sharp 
angle way below its pot. The latter style would be found in nature 
on a cliff or mountain top pushed over and shaped by the prevail- 
ing wind. 
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Many tree and shrub species make suitable bonsai specimens. 


Flowering and fruiting trees are most spectacular — camellias, plum, 


peach, crab apple, cherry and azaleas are the ideal choices, as are 


cotoneaster and pyracantha. 


Deciduous trees such as Japanese Maple, Trident Maple, Chinese 
Elm, and Zelkova are all suitable as each has reasonably small 
leaves, Evergreen examples are pines, junipers and cedars. There 
are of course many more tree types which are suitable, but these 


are just a few popular examples. 


Over the past few years much interest has been shown in - 
Australian natives for bonsai. They are very different and distinctive : 
from exotics which have been popular for years and it is time that: 


we created our own more suitable styles for these trees. Banksia, 


calistemon, lilly pilly and melaleuca are just a few natives now seen 


in many collections. 


Even though bonsai is a relatively ‘new’ hobby in Australia — the 
this year is a milestone as: 
far as bonsai events are concerned. The Bonsai Federation of : 


first Sydney club was formed in 1964 - 


Choose from our very large selection of 
bonsai trees and bonsai material. 
We have bonsai starter kits for $6. 
We have all the accessories for the bonsai enthusiast. 


Ray Nesci 


26 Sagars Rd, Kenthurst NSW 2156 
Phone: (02) 654 1893 Fax: (02) 654 2237 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK - 9am to 5pm 


Bonsai 
Nursery 


seme 


IBC *95 


International Bonsai Convention ’95 
SYDNEY OCTOBER 12-15 


Are you interested in bonsai? 
Then this is the place to be! 


A four-day package or single day entry 
is available. 


For full details see our other advert or 
request your registration booklet from 


IBC ‘95 


Phone: (02) 587 1676 
or Fax (02) 890 1924 


DON’T MISS IT! 
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IBC 95 
IN AUSTRALIA 


Hosted by the Bonsai Federation of Australia Inc. 


on 12th to 15th October 1995 
At the Sunnybrook, Warwick Farm. Sydney. NSW 


This is the first time that an International 
Bonsai Convention has been held in the 
Southern Hemisphere, and we are proud to 
be hosting it in Sydney. 

We have leading Bonsai Masters from around the world 
giving demonstrations and workshops. They are:- 
Susumu Nakamura from Japan, Roy Nagatoshi 
from the USA, Budi Sulistyo from Indonesia, 
Harry Tomlinson from England and Mick Balzary, 
Lindsay Bebb, and John Marsh, from Australia. 
Also a demonstration of Penjing by Kwong Hoy Leong 
For more information about the convention, the programme 
details and additional activities and Registration form, 

please contact:- 
Conference Registrar: 
P.O. Box 162, Allawah, 2218 N.S.W. 
Phone: (02) 587 1676 Fax: (02) 890 1924 


- Australia Inc. under the auspices of Bonsai Clubs International Inc. 
- (a world wide bonsai organisation based in America) will stage the 
. first international bonsai convention ever to be held in the southern 
- hemisphere. 


It will be held at Sunnybrook, Warwick Farm in south-west 


| Sydney from 12-15 October. Four international bonsai demonstra- 


tors will come from Japan, America, Indonesia and England to style 


» trees and conduct workshops and there will be demonstrations and 
workshops by leading Australian demonstrators as well. 


Many overseas visitors will be part of the convention — tours will 
come from America and Colombia in South America and we are 
expecting bonsai friends from Canada, Italy, England and 
Indonesia. It will be a most exciting bonsai event — not only will it 
increase bonsai knowledge it will give Australians an opportunity 


- to make new friends and discuss bonsai and bonsai happenings in 
: a wide variety of lands. 


An exhibition of some of Australia’s best bonsai will be open to 


_ the general public as well as the convention delegates throughout 
_ the four days and there will be many vendors selling all types of 
_ bonsai products, Added to this will be the fun of multiple raffle 
_ prizes of both bonsai and general gardening items which will be 
_ drawn on a daily basis. Tours have been arranged both before, dur- 


ing and after the convention for people who wish only to attend 


the social functions. The number to contact for further information 
: is 02 587 1676 or fax 02 890 1924. 


GROWING PROTEAS 


tion, planting, irrigation, pests, 


1-800 028374. 


GUIDED WILDFLOWER 
WALKS 


The Society for Growing | : 


Australian Plants, Sydney North 
Shore Group, will conduct | 
guided walks and talks in the 
Ku-ring-gai Wildflower Garden, 
Mona Vale Road, St Ives, each 
Tuesday through to November, 
from 10 am to noon. The cost 
is $2 per person. A talk in the 
Visitor Centre is followed by an 
easy walk in the garden. cae 
further information phone Pat 


on (02)477.3023 , Margaret on 
(02)489.2960 or Val on 


(02)484.2106. 


PLANT A TREE AND 
SUPPORT CANCER 
CONTROL 


selected sites across the State. 


sites in memory of a loved one, 


will be helping to develop new 


ther the 
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- family) that a tree or trees have 
NSW Agriculture’s Agfact : 
H91.19 deals comprehensively 
with growing Proteas commer- 
cially, covering species selec- 


been planted in their name in 
accordance with the nominated 
occasion. 


Trees can be ordered, and | 
' further information obtained 
and harvesting and marketing. 
Copies ($3.50 plus $2 postage) 
can be ordered by phoning | 


from: The Cancer Council, PO 
Box 572, Kings Cross, NSW 
2011, 


_ months, and its high yield of 15 
- tonnes per hectare per year, 
~ compared with 7.5 tonnes per = 
: hectare per year for pine. 
Before 1883 up to 90% of the 
- world’s paper was made from 
' hemp. Hemp, however, fell 
: into disfavour because of its | 
_ pyscho-active properties, and is _ THIRTY YEARS OF 

: : REUNIONS 

- In 1965 George Jones, well 
- known Geelong gardener and 
- author, and the late Theo 
: Brunn, while they were respec- 
tively President and Honorary 


Garden 
‘Cuttings: 


' ALTERNATIVES TO 
_ WOOD PULP 
With more than 270 hectares of 
trees being lost every day in : 
New South Wales alone, the 
Cancer Council and Greening - 
Australia have come up with a: 
“Plant a Tree” program on nine : 
' bagasse, paulownia, algae and 
Individuals can have a tree | 
planted on any one of these | 
: produces both bark and core 
to mark a special occasion such 
as an anniversary or a new : 
baby, or simply to say “thank | 
you”. At the same time they | 


World paper and board con- 
sumption is projected to reach 
300 million tonnes within the 
next two years. Alternatives to 
wood pulp for meeting this 
demand include kenaf, hemp, 


even vegetable waste. 
Kenaf (Hibiscus cannabinus) 


fibre, which have high tensile 
strength and high tearing 
strength; porosity and surface 
smoothness of paper made 


_ from kenaf is similar to that 
forests that will provide food | 
and shelter to wildlife and fur- 
“Greening of | 
Australia”. The Cancer Council 
will notify each person (or | 


made from wood pulp, so 
kenaf is suitable for many 
kinds of specialist papers. Two 
advantages it has are its short 
growing cycle of five to six 


THE 


AUSTRALIAN 


paper 


needs. : 


GARDEN 


Bagasse is the fibrous waste 


- from sugar production so is not 


a cultivated product and the 


' quantity available is directly 


related to the to the quantity of 
sugar produced. 


(From “Asean Proprint’, Feb/March 1995) 


Secretary of the Royal 
Horticultural Society of Victoria, 
took a group of 120 to the 
Chelsea Flower Show in 


- London. Every year since the 


group has held a reunion 
_ though the number has gradu- 
' ally dwindled to less than 10. 
At first the reunions took the 
form of coach outings, then to 
the homes of volunteers, then 


to Fitzroy Gardens in 
- Melbourne. To mark the 30th 
anniversary, this year’s reunion 
© took place in Ballarat, 

- only now beginning to make a 
- come-back. Hemp  hurds, 
_ which are pieces of the woody : 
- inner portion of the stem sepa- 
"rated from the fibre, contain 
- only 3 to 4% lignin, so require 
- less chlorine bleaching than - 
- wood pulp. Production is four 
~ tonnes per hectare every four 
- months. Hemp paper can be | 
recycled four times as often as 
: wood pulp paper, and it has 
- been estimated that 200,000 
: acres of hemp would meet all | 
~ Australia’s 
- Paulownia is an exceptionally 
- fast growing tree that has been 
_ used for paper making but | 
- there are fears that if it was 
' cultivated on a large scale it 
_ could become another environ- 
* mental weed, 


BIOLOGICAL CONTROL 

: OF ELM LEAF BEETLE 

- Anew biological insecticide for 
the control of elm leaf beetle 


has been released in Victoria. 
Called ‘Novodor’ it is prepared 
from a naturally occurring bac- 


~ terium which is selectively 


toxic to certain beetle species 
and highly active against the 
immature stages of the elm leaf 
beetle. It is harmless to benefi- 
cial insects and other animals. 
Novodor’s distributors, Nufarm 
Ltd, is seeking registration for 
the product so that it can be 
commercially available next 


» season. 


(From “Elm Watch”, newsletter of Friends of the 


Elms Inc, April 1995 issue). 
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A CAN OF WORMS 


Worms ‘R’ Us, a Melbourne 
firm, has an interesting range 
of vermiculture products. The | 
Reln Worm Factory utilises the | 
recycling ability of composting 
worms (Reds, Blues and | 
Tigers); it consists of three tiers 
of working trays which have 
perforated bases, and a waleen: 
tor tray with a solid base and 
tap. The worms start off in the | 
lower working tray and work 


their way upwards as more : 

food is added; excess liquid 

drains into the collecting tray, 

from which it can be drawn off: 

_ apart. Green wire for attach- 
The Doggy Do Do Disposer 

turns dog droppings into worm | 

and the Vermi- | 

composting Bin is a wooden — 

bin for recycling all organic 

: 10m and 25m. The hole size is 


and used as liquid fertiliser. 


castings, 


garden waste. 


Worms ‘R’ Us also supply 


Biogold vermicastings, which 


can be used as a compost 
- on —(03)9576.1026; fax: 
or applied directly to garden : 


accelerator, a seed raising mix, 


beds and lawns. 


Worms ‘R’ Us, 384 Bridge | 
Road, Richmond, Vic 3121; tel 


(03)428.9944, fax (03)428.1822. 


GREEN RABBIT WIRE 


Once, chicken and rabbit wiré : 
was plain ugly. New patented 
technology has now allowed | 
the wire to be coated, which 
means a good looking and | 


long lasting finish. 
The wire 


WINTER 


comes in | 
Brunswick (Heritage) Green 
and is available from Woven : 
Wire Pty Ltd, of Malvern. To | 
support their green rabbit wire | 
they have developed a revolu- © 
tionary lock-in stake; push | 
down and the double spike = 
locks the bottom of the wire | 
Securely to the ground. Stakes 
should be placed two metres : 


1995 


Product 


Ne 


the stake is also available. 
Green rabbit wire is available 

in two heights, 500mm and one 
metre, and two roll sizes, 


25mm. 
For further information 
call Brian or Rhonda James 


(03)9509.5517; or write to | 


Woven Wire Pty Ltd, PO Box 
538, Malvern, Vic 3144. 
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: “GOOD GRIPS” GARDEN 


ment to the top and middle of _ TOOLS 


- handles mould to your grip | 
and prevent slipping even | 
: when wet. A generous hole at | 
' the end of the handle has been 

- ergonomic shaft is to promote 

- less bending and to share the 
: load more evenly through the 
' user’s body, resulting in a sig- 
: nificantly improved working 
posture. 


: provided for easy hanging and 
' storage. The tools are made 


from heavy guage steel with 
durable baked-on enamel. 
There are currently three 
tools in the range; a garden 
fork with heat tempered steel 


tines: a trowel with 15mm 
: markings to measure planting 


- depth; and a cultivator with 
strong steel prongs. 

“Good Grips” garden tools 
are available in special gift 


: boxed sets; the three piece set 
© costs around $30.00 and is 
: available nationally at Big W ~ 
stores. 


' ERGONOMIC TOOLS FOR 
| The makers of award winning . BETTER POSTURE 
- “Good Grips” kitchen tools 
» have introduced a new design 
~ concept into traditional garden: 
- tools. These feature rubber-soft 
_ and resilient patented handles 
- that cushion the hand; special: 
' “Fingerprint” softspots on the 


Incorporating the award win- 
ning design of the ergonomic 
shovel, Botanic Niche has 
expanded its unique product 
range to cover every possible 
professional requirement. 
These revolutionary ergonomic 
tools — shovels, spades (some 
with teeth!), forks, etc - are 
now manufactured in Australia. 
The basic function of the 


The tools are made of steel 


and fully powder coated in a 
' variety of colours, including 


uN : white, yellow, blue and red. All 


- models feature steel welded 
: “Y” grips. 


Available from Ascender Lift 


Barrows Pty Ltd, PO Box 102 
- Double Bay, NSW 2028; tel 
~ (02)890.6690, fax (02)689.1300. 


HOME 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS (ame 


JULY 


5th to 9th July: Hampton Court Palace Flower Show, Hampton 


Court Palace, London 
AUGUST 


Nursery, Keysborough. 


dra. Enquiries Tourist Office (069)42.1400. 
SEPTEMBER 


Germany. 
15th to 17th Sept: Launceston Garden Festival, incorporating the 


7350; phone/fax (003)31.9406. 


15th to 18th Sept: Berry Garden Festival; 11 open gardens. Enqui- 
ties Nancy Bevan (044)64.1586 or Bernice Dobson (044)64.2221, 


16th and 17th Sept: Horticultural Society of Canberra Inc Spring 


(06)258.3270. 


Information on free Floriade hotline 1800 020 141. 


23rd Sept: Orange and District Horticultural Society Daffodil Show, 


Function Centre, Bathurst Rd, Orange. 


23rd to 30th Sept: Associated Societies for Growing Australian 2 
Plants Biennial Conference, Ballarat, Vic. Enquiries Paul Kennedy, 


17 Craig Court, Ringwood, Vic 3135; tel (03)729.4292. 


27th to 30th Sept: “The Big Sky, Landscape on the Pacific Edge”, a : 
festival of design and innovation with four-day conference, present- 
ed by students of the School of Landscape Architecture, University: 


of NSW; submissions invited; fax (02)313.7951. 


30th Sept to 15th Oct: Tulip Time Festival, Bowral, NSW. Enquiries ; 


(048)71.2888. 


OCTOBER 


5th to 8th Oct: Plantec 95, Frankfurt, Germany. 


7th to 8th Oct: Wynyard Tulip Festival, Wynyard, Tas. Enquiries 


(004)34.6102. 
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12th to 15th Oct: International Bonsai Convention, Sunnybrook, 
: Warwick Farm, Sydney. Enquiries (02)587.1676. 


17th to 22nd Oct: North-west Tasmania Garden Tour sponsored by 
_ The Australian Garden Journal. Enquiries (06)239.6400. 


21st and 22nd Oct: Orange Garden Competition gardens open to 
» the public. 


—————— 
11th to 13th Aug: Melbourne Orchid Show at Gardenworld — 20th to 22nd Oct: Australian Garden History Society 16th Annual 


National Conference, Sydney. Theme “From Wilderness to Garden; 
19th to 20th Aug: Wattletime Gardens Fair, Albert Park, Cootamun- 
 (02)428.5947. 


2 26th to 29th Oct: International Garden Fair, Caulfield Racecourse, 
_ Melbourne. Enquiries Harvest Picnic Foundation (03)571.6234; 


: ~ fax (03)571.6106. 
3rd to 5th Sept: GAFA International Garden Trade Fair, Cologne, : ; 
» 28th and 29th Oct: Horticultural Society of Canberra Inc Iris, 


: Rhododendron and Azalea Show, Albert Hall, Canberra. Enquiries 


;  (06)258,3270. 
157th Launceston Horticultural Society's Spring Daffodil and 


Camellia Show and hosting the biennial Australian Daffodil Cham- 
pionships. Enquiries Ian Routley, PO Box 513, Launceston, Tas 


Colonial Gardens, their Future?”. Enquiries Jan Gluskie, 


NOVEMBER 


3rd to 12th Nov: Festival of Gardens, Castlemaine, Vic. Enquiries 
- PO Box 59, Castlemaine, Vic 3450. 


9th to 14th Nov: New Zealand Spring Gardens Tour (just prior to 
: Ellerslie Flower Show). Enquiries Diana Lyon, tel (044)55.4865, 
Bulb and Camellia Show, Albert Hall, Canberra. Enquiries 15th to 19th Nov: Ellerslie Flower Show, Auckland, New Zealand. 


17th to 20th Nov: National Heritage Rose Conference, Orange, 


16th Sept to 15th Oct: Floriade, Canberra's Spring Garden Festival NSW. Enquiries Gillian Batchen (02)9999.2759: fax (02)979.8752, 


CORRECTIONS 

In our Autumn issue, in the article on Arrowroot on page 54 
the botanical name of the plant under discussion was given 
as Maranta arundinacea. While this plant is frequently 
called Arrowroot, the article in fact referred to a quite differ- 
ent plant, Canna edulis, also called Arrowroot. Which oXnce 
again proves the point that using the “common” names of 


plants often leads to confusion. _ 

In the same issue the author's name was omitted from the 
title page of the article “Water, a precious resource in an 
Australian garden”, although it was given on the Contents 
page. Observant readers may have realised that this was the 
third article by Diana Snape in her series on designing with 
Australian plants; we apologise to Diana for this omission. 
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Ei ppenings.... 


INTERNATIONAL ALPINE 
GARDEN CONFERENCE, 
CHRISTCHURCH, NEW 
ZEALAND, JANUARY 
1996 

The New Zealand Alpine 


from around the world. 


Further information and | 
reservation forms are available 
from: The Secretary, Southern | 
Alpines 96, 1/37 Augusta St, 


Redcliffs, Christchurch, NZ. 
phone/fax 03-384-2170. 


NATIVE PLANT AND 
GARDEN SPECTACULAR 


WINTER 


: Exhibition 
© (02)621.3999. 
Garden Society will host an 

international alpine garden | INTERNATIONAL LILIUM 
conference in Christchurch _ CONFERENCE 
from 5th to 10th January 1996. : 
The conference will include 
special field trips to Mount Hutt : 
and Arthur's Pass and the focus 
will be on the alpine plants of : 
the Southern Hemisphere. | 
Presentations will be made by | 


leading experts in their field 


199 5 


entertainment. Entrance fee $4 
: per head. Further information 
/ from 
© (02)654.1831 or Nigel Dibbs, 
: Manager, on | 


Betty Rymer on 


The North-west Tasmanian : 
- Management Committee should : 
~ ensure that the 1995 Festival is: 
one of the most successful on : 
: ILLAWARRA GARDEN 


Lilium Society will host the 
1997 Pacific Region 


International Lilium Conference : 
in Burnie from 31st January to | 
3rd February. Various post-con- 
ference tours being planned | 


will cover aspects of lilium cul- 


- ture in northern and north- | 
- western Tasmania, a guided | 
tour of native temperate rain- 
- ment of gardens, some of them : 
new to Tulip Time, will be | 
- open during the first week, and 
"in the second week several of | 
_ the Southern Highlands’ best 
- known gardens will open; = 
include Kennerton : 
- Green, Invergowrie, Buskers 
' End, Riverside Park and Milton | 
» Park, 
Wales, welcomes visitors to : 
eleven open gardens from 15th 
to 18th September for its Spring 


forest, and an extended tour of 


rugged west coast and south- : 
: ern‘regions. Further informa- 
tion is available from the 
Convenor, Neil Jordan, PO Box: 
- 1187, Burnie, Tas 7320. 
The Society for Growing _ BERRY’S SPRING 
Australian Plants NSW Ltd will. 
be holding an even bigger win- 
ter garden festival this year, to 
be known as the 1995 Native = 
Plant and Garden Spectacular. 
It will be held at Annangrove 
Road, Rouse Hill (just off the | 
Windsor Road) from 11th to | 
13th August. There will be | 
eight major feature displays as 
Well as massed wildflower dis- 
Plays, a wide variety of plants. 
for sale and experts to answer 
questions. The first day will be 
a Children’s Education Day. 
Food and drink will be avail- 
able as well as music and | 


GARDEN FESTIVAL 
Berry, in southern New South 


Garden Festival. 


This year three interesting 
Brogans Creek gardens are | 
added to the program. Brogans 
Creek Valley lies beyond : 
Woodhill Gap to the north of : 
Berry; the scenery is magnifi- 
cent with a long view down | 
the valley to the west and the : 
spectacular sandstone cliffs of 
the Barren Grounds Nature | 
Reserve to the north and east. 


_ these 


The road is winding, narrow | 
and gravel so one must drive : 
with caution. In sections 4- | 
wheel drive transport will be | 
provided for which special 
: bookings must be made. 
' Ticket sales at all gardens 
- and Apex Park in Berry. For : 
- further information contact 
- Nancy Bevan on (044)64.1586 | 


or Bernice Dobson on 
(044)64.2221, 

: BOWRAL’S TULIP TIME 

_ EXPANDS 
- Changes planned by the | 
- Bowral Tulip Time 


record. 


The Festival will begin on | 
the Saturday of the Labour Day | 
- weekend (Saturday 30th | 
September) and will be extend- 
ed by one week, to Sunday | 


15th October. A full comple- 


A program of entertainment 
in Corbett Gardens, in the town 
centre, will include a series of 
evening recitals featuring classi- 
cal, jazz and theatrical perfor- 


: mances. 


Another initiative this year 
will be the introduction of a 
‘Friends of Tulip Time’ scheme 
to enlist greater support for the 
Festival. For $25 Friends will 


' receive a complimentary 
: Garden Visit ticket and regular 
_ newsletters. 


For further information about 
Tulip Time contact the | 
Southern Highlands Visitor 
Information Centre at Mitta- 
gong, tel (048)71.2888. 


SCHOOL 

The Illawarra Garden School 
takes place on American 
Independence Day - the 4th 
July, 1995 - at the Com- 


: munications Centre, University 


of Wollongong, NSW. Sheila 
Porter will talk on Camellias, 
Mervin Henderson on 
Bromeliads and Tim North will 
show slides and talk on the 
gardens and plants of the USA!. 

Enquire now. 

Phone (042) 28 7013. 


Why not a gift subscription? 
Something special for your gardening friends 
that comes four times a year... 

It’s much appreciated ... 


Phone through your Bank/Visa Card number or write to: 
PO Box 3865, Manuka ACT 2603 
Phone (06) 239 6400 Fax (06) 239 6858 
WE WILL DO THE REST 


GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


is an important directory for 
quick reference. 


Headings can be 
selected by 
arrangement 


NURSERIES - GENERAL 


LEURA COUNTRY GARDENS NURSERY; 
address Rear/156 Megalong Street, Leura 
N.S.W. 2780. We stock a wide range of 
cool climate trees and shrubs, cottage garden 
plants, old fashioned and David Austin roses, 
perennials and ‘English Garden’ plants — 
OPEN seven days — Tel: (047) 84.3146. 


CLOUDEHILL has extensive herbaceous bor- 
ders set in magnificent garden ‘rooms’ made 
from hedges, stone walls, old brickwork; and 
surrounded by maples, rhododendrons, 
beeches, dating from the original Woolrich 
Nursery. Attached nursery has unusual trees, 
shrubs, perennials, ornamental grasses. 89 
Olinda-Monbulk Rd, Olinda, Vic 3788. Tel 
(03)751.1009. Open 7 days. 


A SALVIA SPECIALIST also lavender, 
Geranium, Iris, Fuchsia and Viola species. 
Garden advice and designs. CANTERBURY 
SPECIES GARDEN -~ 7 Byron Street, 
Canterbury, Vic, 3126. (03)9836.0415. 
Wed to Sat 10.00am-5.00pm. 


NURSERIES - SPECIALIST 


BUDA GARDEN NURSERY, 42 Hunter St, 
Castlemaine, Vic 3450. Tel (054)72.1032. 
A wide range of interesting and hardy trees, 
shrubs, perennials and bulbs all propagated 
from the historic Buda garden collection is 
now available from our expanding plant 
nursery. Open daily 9 am to 5 pm. 


ALPINE ROCK GARDEN PLANTS AND 
PERENNIALS. We have a large collection of 
rare and unusual plants, priced from $2.50 to 
$3. Send 3 x 45¢ stamps for current 
catalogue. Yearly subscription for 10 
catalogues $12. Mail orders and wholesale 
inquiries welcome. COFFIELDS’ NURSERY, 
PO Box 102, Creswick, Victoria, 3363. 
Phone (053) 45 2268 


YAMINA RARE PLANTS, 25 Moores Rd, 
Monbulk, Vic 3793; tel (03)756.6335, 

fax (03)752.0308. For new, rare and unusual 
shrubs and trees. Extensive range of 
Magnolias, Japanese Maples, Viburnums, 
Conifers, Michelias, Osmanthus, etc. Send 

$5 for comprehensive catalogue. 

We dispatch Australia-wide. 


A mouthwatering array of desirable 
perennials for gardeners of good taste! 


¢ garden consultation town and country 
° free newsletter 
* brilliant suggestions a specialty 


¢ Bundaleer Road ¢ Belrose ¢ 2085 
Call Michael Cooke on (02) 450 1484 


OTWAY HERBS COTTAGE GARDEN; 
biodynamic nursery and terraced garden set 
in the hills of Apollo Bay. Perennials, shrubs, 
rare plants, Chinese species, fresh herbs, 
potpourri, local terracotta pottery. Biddles Rd, 
Apollo Bay, Vic. 3233. Tel (052)37.6318. 
Open daily. 


GRETCHENS - OLD FASHIONED ROSES, 
garden and nursery on the Hawkesbury River 
at Old Kurrajong Rd. Lowlands, Richmond 
NSW 2753; tel (045)78.2994. Open at 
weekends or by appointment. 


PLANTWORKS. Nursery and garden gift 
shop. Extensive range of perennials, trees and 
shrubs including Heritage roses. Standards, 
hedging and topiary plants. Open daily. 

108 John St, Singleton, NSW (behind GIO}. 
Tel/fax (065)72.3047, 


AUSTRALIA’S OWN ROSES by Alister 
Clark and others. Unique colour booklet and 
mail order lists $4.50. Over 1,000 varieties, 
heritage and modern. Golden Vale Nursery, 
Golden Vale Rd, Benalla, Vic 3672. 

Tel (057) 62.1520. 


SWEET VIOLETS! Mail order collection of 
15 different violets for $32 includes doubles, 
singles and an apricot violet. Or send SSAE 
for a Collector's List of Named and Species 
Violets. VIOLET GARDENS WA, PO Box 45, 
Armadale, WA 6112. No visitors to nursery 
please. 


“YUULONG LAVENDER ESTATE, Yendon 


Rd, Mt Egerton (postal RMB E1215 Ballarat, 


Vic 3352). Take Gordon exit from Western 


Hwy, or Yendon No 2 Rd from Midland Hwy. 
Tea rooms. Craft shop. Lavender produce and 
skin care products. Free sampling. Plant nurs- 
ery and cottage garden. National Collection 
of Lavenders. Toilet for the disabled. NOW 
OPEN ALL YEAR Wed - Sun, 10am to 

4,30 pm. JANUARY ONLY open 7 days a 
week. Admission $3.00. Tel (053)68.9453; 
fax (053)68.9175. 
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RELIABLE ROSES, George Rad, Silvan Vic. 
3795. Tel (03) 737.9313. Melways map 
121 D10. Growers and specialists of 
Heritage roses. STANDARD ROSES 
AVAILABLE from 24 inches to 72 inches. 
Roses available year round, mail order in 
winter only. Display area of over 800 
varieties of all types of roses. Catalogue 
available $2.00 post paid. 


THE BRAIDWOOD NURSERY, 62 Wilson 
St, Braidwood, NSW 2622. 

Tel (048)42.2057. Cottage garden shrubs 
and old-fashioned roses and a wide range of 
perennials. 


GOOD NATURE NURSERY. Mail order 
specialists, species geraniums, lace-cap 
hydrangeas (8 named varieties), English 
roses, unusual shrubs and choice perennials. 
Catalogue 4 x 45¢ stamps. 482 Dignams 
Creek Road, via Narooma NSW 2546. 
Phone (064)93.6739. Visits by appointment. 


BOOKS & CATALOGUES 


AUSTRALIAN HERB INDUSTRY 
RESOURCE GUIDE = second edition now 
available. Comprehensive listing of herbal 
sources and resources. $18 + $2pp from 
Focus on Herbs Consultancy, PO Box 203 
Launceston, Tas 7250. 


GARDENS & ARBORETA 


GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 
95 km north-west of Melbourne. Wide variety 
of native and exotic plants in 3ha bush set- 
ting. Open daily. Official collection of 
Cistaceae. Contains herb, rock, water, veg- 
etable, bush, ‘English’ and sunken gardens. 


ASHCOMBE MAZE, Australia’s largest 
hedge maze; rose maze, gardens and tea 
rooms. Open Sept to April every day, May, 
June July weekends and Government School 
Holidays only, 10 am to 5 pm; closed month 
of August. Red Hill Rd, Shoreham, on 
Victoria’s Mornington Peninsula. 


Tel (059)89.8387. Melway ref 256E4, 


DANDENONG RANGES (VIC) 
INVERMAY FARM GARDEN - a large 
country garden, 1 hour's drive from 
Melbourne. Open any time by appointment 
for small groups or coaches. 


Tel (03) 752.0555 


COURSES AND CLASSES 


COURSES, 140 options. Herbs, cottage gar- 
dens, landscaping, propogation, hydroponics, 
roses, orchids, flowers, fuchsias, crops, nurs- 
ery, horses, business, photography, journal- 
ism, etc. Hobby, Certificate, Diploma. 
Australian Horticultural Correspondence 
School, PO Box 2092 Nerang East, Qld 

4211 or 264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic 
3140. Tel (075) 30.4855 or (03) 736.1882 
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GARDEN DETAIL 


BOULES, PETANQUE, FRENCH BOWLS. 
Eight steel balls and two jacks in an attractive 
wooden carry case. A game for all ages, play 
anywhere. A superb gift. $160.00 plus 
postage. Contact Tony Bernard, Boules to 
You, 30 Fairy Bower Road, Manly, NSW. 

Tel (02)976 2034 


WHY NOT INCORPORATE A 
DIAL IN YOUR GARDEN PLAN? 


Tel (06) 239 6400 
CANABERRA - BOWRAL 
SYDNEY 


ACCOMMODATION 


SMALL Hotet, 17 Links Rp Bowrat NSW 
(048) 611 977 
GOOD FOOD — GOOD COMPANY 


Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 


We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 30 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 


plants for gardens in the 1800s. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50 1971 


TEA-ROSE COTTAGE, KILMORE, VIC. 
Charming Victorian country bed and breakfast 
retreat, circa 1856. 2 bedrooms available — 
1 single/double with separate facilities also 
private lounge with open fire. Dinner by 
arrangement — 1 hour's drive north of 
Melbourne. Central to antiques and wineries. 
Weekend packages available. 

Tel (057) 82.1745. 

MENENIA, NEAR GRAMPIANS. Easy 
distance to the South Coast. Beautifully 
appointed 1850s stone cottage set in lush 
garden. Dinner, bed and breakfast. 

Tel and fax (053)50.6536. 


BRAIDWOOD, BED AND BREAKFAST 
in your own suite in the Old Rectory (1842), 
beautifully restored, centrally heated. Enjoy 
our old English garden and adjoining nursery. 
Mary and Stewart Harris, 62 Wilson St, 
Braidwood, NSW 2622; tel (048)42.2057. 
HIGH RANGE, 15 MINS BERRIMA. 
Country farm garden with magnificent views 
adjacent to National Park in the beautiful 
Southern Highlands of NSW. Comfy twin 
accommodation (ensuite), homestead meals, 
dinner, bed and breakfast. Bookings 
(048)78.5119. 


TASMANIA, “Hillgrove”, colonial self-con- 
tained suite in historic house c.1840 on 11 
acres of rolling countryside overlooking his- 
toric Shot Tower and Derwent River. 

15 minutes from Hobart (GPO). $75.00 
double per day includes breakfast provisions. 
Tel (002}27.9043. 


GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


SEND US YOUR MESSAGE AND WE CAN INSERT IT 
INTO OUR NEXT ISSUE. 


1-2 INSERTS $1.00 PER WORD. 
3-4 INSERTS 80¢ PER WORD 
DISPLAY ADS $50 OR $100. 
MINIMUM FOR A ONE OFF PLACEMENT $30 


fer Wilt 

Water Lilies 
ALL COLOURS 

Large range of both tropical and hardy 


Also aquatic, marginal and moisture loving plants 


Write now for descriptive literature. $2.00 postage paid. 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


PO Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


BRIGHT, VICTORIA — one fully furnished 
unit. Beautiful surroundings. Available now. 
Enquiries (057)21.3556. 


TOURS 


TASMANIA IN BLOOM 
October 17th ‘95 -6 days 
¢ Spectacular northern Tasmanian 
coastline and countryside 
¢ places of horticultural interest 
includinga bulb farm 
¢ fine gardens, also in Longford 
area on 6th day 
* your guides Tim and Keva North 
BROCHURE TOLL FREE 1800 641 556 


TEL. (06) 239 6400 
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lo start an article on the family 

Arecaceae, previously called 

Palmaceae, is to open a Pandora’s 
Box of trouble. 

There are about 3,000 species within 
the family, distributed throughout the 
world, the vast majority of them in the 
tropical and sub-tropical zones. In the real 
tropics they occur from the seashore right 
up into the mountains, even to an altitude 
of 2,000 metres. Nothing quite equals 
them for their aesthetic quality in the gar- 
den or park. There is also a school of 
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thought that suggests that the biblical tree 
of life must have been the Date Palm, 
Phoenix dactyliflifera, the date having 
been the source of sustenance to millions 
of people right back to pre-history. 
Linnaeus, the father of our botanical 
nomenclature, called the family “Prince of 
the Plants”, in a word Principes. 
Economically, only about 100 species 
have edible fruit, and to my mind Cocus 
nucifera, the coconut, is perhaps the most 
useful of these; its products are so numer- 
ous it is indeed an unwarranted shame 
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The palm in 
environmer 


that some Australian authorities treat it as 
an exotic weed on our northern islands. 

There are only about 57 species native 
to Australia but not all these will grow 
well in the cooler regions. The Bangalow 
Palm, Archontophoenix hamiana, native 
to Queensland's south-east, is one of the 
more adaptable and will grow well as far 
south as Melbourne. Basically, however, 
indigenous palms are for tropical and sub- 
tropical climates, and in each region one 
species is usually predominant. 

In Darwin and surrounding territory this 
is Carpentaria acuminata, which originat- 
ed in Cape York. Although a tropical palm 
it will grow as far south as Brisbane. 

One of the best known tropical palms is 
the Foxtail, Wodyetia bifurcata; although 
it is an unusually lovely palm it has been 
literally pushed into prominence by 
poaching of its seed in Cape Melville 
National Park. The blame for this can be 
placed on the authorities because the seed 
of this palm, which is not endangered, 
should have been sensibly used as an 
export long ago. The leaf formation of the 
Foxtail in maturity is unique. 

The Alexandra Palm, Archontophoenix 
alexandrae, is our best known and proba- 
bly easiest palm to grow. Although it, too, 
comes from the tropics it is cultivated over 
a wide area. The form with a purple 
crown shaft, from Mount Lewis, is shortly 
to be given the status of a new name. 
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by Len Butt 


There is quite a wide range of Fan 
Palms, Livistona, indigenous to various 
areas. Some, like L. humilis, are best left in 
the tropics while my personal preference 
is L. muelleri, a medium to small grower, 
outstanding as a landscape subject 
although rather slow growing. 

The most outstanding palms for normal 
garden planting, however, are in the 
genus Chamaedorea, about 133 species in 
all, native to the Caribbean, Mexico and 
parts of South America. Among these are 
palms that are suitable for such tricky 
places as near a swimming pool or in pots 
on a patio. 

Those that are loosely referred to as 
understorey palms, that is those that grow 
beneath the rainforest canopy, should be 
given protection from midday sun while 
immature. 

My favourite small palm is a clumping 
type, so adaptable that it tolerates salt air, 
cold and even drought. This is the 
Mediterranean Fan Palm, Chamaerops 
humilis. This palm grows well from tem- 
perate regions up to the lower tropics. It 
has a dense head of small windmill type 
fans, forms multiple trunks and reaches a 
height of about 2.5 metres. The flowers 
are golden and the seed is brown with 
paler dots. 

Of the Date Palms, only Phoenix roebe- 
lenii, the Dwarf Date Palm, is suitable for 
smaller gardens. Like all the Date Palms, it 
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Above: Wodyetia bifurcata 


Left: Chamaerops humilis 


(Author's photos) 


likes full sun. It can be grown either in a 
container or in a garden bed. 

For potting, I recommend a mixture of 
hammer-milled pine bark, coarse sand, 
perlite, diatomite, rice hulls, peat moss, 
and clean untreated, preferably aged, saw- 
dust. Watering should be copious, but 


good drainage is essential. Check the 
drainage holes of even large tubs or pots 
if you suspect the roots may have clogged 
them. 


lA 


— TWO GOLDEN OLDIES 


Above: Cassia fistula growing in the Waite Arboretum, 
Adelaide. This species, which is.a native of India, is almost com- 
pletely deciduous in Adelaide, and flowers before the leaves 
appear. . 
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by Barbara Randell 


e tree we know as Cassia fistula was illustrated under that 
name in a Herbal published about 1350 AD — and that book 
was probably copied from an earlier one! So, while it is true 


that many plants suffer changes in their names, that is not always 
: the case. 


The scientific name given to a plant is a statement of what the 


» namer believes about its relationships. Consider the following trivial 
: example. If a botanist believes that all plants having blue flowers 
: belong to the one genus, then they will all be given the same 
: generic name. If the botanist believes that those with dark blue 
© flowers are not so closely related to those with pale blue flowers, 
then two different generic names will be used. 


Later, a second botanist may come to different decisions. This 


: may be because the earlier worker just made a mistake. That hap- 
pens to the best of botanists, whether it is Carl Linnaeus, George 
' Bentham, or Baron von Mueller. Or perhaps there is now more 
© information available, either because more plants have been exam- 
: ined, or because the old ones have been studied in new ways, 
» such as by analysis of their chromosomes, with electron micro- 
- scopes, or by breeding programs. 


The new information may suggest a new set of relationships 


: within the same group of plants, eg that plants whose flowers have 
- four dark blue petals are more like those with four pale blue petals, 
_ than they are like those with five blue petals of whatever shade. 


In this situation, new names would be chosen to reflect the rela- 


: tionships which the new author has discovered. Learning the new 
» names may be inconvenient for us all. But the author has decided, 
: after long and serious thought, that the advances in knowledge 
reflected in the new names are more important than the inconve- 
' nience of learning them. 


A situation like this occurred in the genus Cassia. In Medieval 
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Senna aciphylla cultivated in the Adelaide Botanic Gardens. This is a species native to high-rainfall areas of the ranges along the 


eastern coasts between southern Queensland and Victoria. 


(Author's photos) 


times, herbalists used two different plants which they called Cassia: 


fistula and Senna alexandrina. Both were used as laxatives, and 
both had golden flowers with five petals. But the pods of cassia were 
long woody cylinders, and those of senna were short flat and 
papery. 

When Linnaeus formalised the naming of plants in 1753, he 
called both of these plants Cassia, and this usage has been fol- 
lowed ever since. It was only in the 1980s that detailed study 
revealed many characters that supported the approach of the old 
herbalists. The two genera are not as closely related as Linnaeus 
thought. 

The easiest way to tell a Cassia from a Senna is to look at the 
fruit. All Cassias have woody cylindrical fruit which does not break 
open. All Australian Sennas have fruit which is flat or pulpy, and 
which breaks open along both sides of the two papery valves. 

In addition, you can distinguish them by the three longest 
anthers of the flowers. Those of Cassia have stalks that are more or 


less S-curved, often with a swelling in the centre. Those of Senna 
- low flowers are 2.5cm across. This grows well from the Adelaide 
' hills, through the south-east of South Australia and into Victoria. It 


are straight or C-curved. 
There are only about 30 true Cassias in the world, and Australia 


has two native types. C. queenslandica grows in the rainforests of 


north Queensland, and C. brewsteri is a variable species which 
grows in the forests and scrubs of southern Queensland and north- 
ern New South Wales. You may know it as C. tomentella or C. 
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marksiana. 
Both of these are small elegant trees, with dense crowns and 


many flowers in long racemes. Those of C. brewsteri are unusual, 
_ with deep reddish petals. 


However, the best-known Cassia in Australia is probably the 


' Indian ©. fistula, widely grown as a street or specimen tree in 
: warmer areas. This is the same plant illustrated in the Herbal of 
1350! Its splendid flowers are sometimes Scm across, and cover the 
- tree in dense hanging trails, often before the leaves appear. Its 
' common name of “pudding-pipe tree” does not do justice to its 
» spectacular beauty. 


There are more than 350 species of Senna world-wide, the 


3 majority from South America, with smaller numbers from Central 
: America, Africa and Australia. Among the South American types are 
" several species which are ideal garden specimens in Australia. 


Senna multiglanduiosa (also known as Cassia tomentosa ) is a 


: shrub which reaches four metres. It is densely covered with golden 


hairs on the backs of the leaves, the stems and the fruits. The yel- 


may have potential in drier areas as well. 
In contrast is S. pendula (also known as Cassia coluteoides or C. 
bicapsularis). This is cultivated in gardens in Adelaide, and as a 


street-planting in inland South Australia. It is used as a garden 
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shrub in coastal areas between Sydney and Brisbane, and has 
become established along roadsides in this area. It is obviously very 
tough and adaptable. 


mobotrya (also called Cassia didymobotrya), from Ethiopia, which 
also does best in warmer areas, such as from Sydney north. 


notable for its erect spikes of large golden flowers, The unopened 
buds at the top of the spike are protected by chocolate-brown 
bracts, and the colour contrast is striking. 

There are about 40 different types of Senna native to Australia. 
Many of them occur in the semi-arid areas of the interior, A few are 
restricted to monsoonal areas along the Kimberley and Arnhemland 
coasts, but have never been recorded in cultivation. 

There are also a few types in higher-rainfall areas along the east- 
ern coast, and some of these have been cultivated. S. acclinis was 
apparently under some threat, because it is restricted to rainforest 
areas cleared for agriculture and housing, However, it has now 


cultivation in Adelaide and Wollongong Botanic Gardens, so its sur- 
vival seems assured. 


of the semi-arid species, many forms of S. artemisiodes are famil- : Randell BR. (1980) Revision of the Cassiinae 
iar in gardens across Australia. They are grown for their silvery 


foliage and prolific scented flowers. However, there are other types 


When explorer Archibald Bell crossed the northern Blue 
Mountains, he unlocked a natural wonderland. Follow Bells 
Line of Road and discover for yourself nature’s palette 

7 of colours at Mount Tomah Botanic Garden. 


Mount Tomah Botanic Garden 
Open seven days a week. Ph (045) 67 2154 
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- forms are usually smaller shrubs than S. artemisiodes, and also have 
_ smaller flowers. They might be suitable for the smaller suburban 
- gardens of the future. 

One of the few African species to be cultivated is S. didy- = 


Forms of S. glutinosa from Western Australia have larger flowers 


» than S. artemisiodes, and they also have a range of interesting leaf 
' forms. 
However, it has been raised successfully in Adelaide gardens. It is: 


Both S. artemisioides and S. glutinosa are widespread across the 


inland of Australia. if you have driven through these areas, you will 
- be familiar with the dense populations that often line the roadsides 
: of sweep up rocky hillsides. The populations may cover several 
- hectares, and contain thousands of plants. When most of them are 
in flower, the golden expanse is unforgettable, and so is the sweet, 
- almost cloying perfume. 


The Australian Cassia/Senna story is just one example of the 


_ many situations where increasing knowledge has led to the intro- 
- duction of new names for well-loved plants. Understanding the 
- benefits that flow from the change should make it easier to bear 
- the inconvenience that goes along with it. 

been located in a few remnant patches in Queensland, and is in : 

_ REFERENCES: 

: Randell B.R. (1988) Revision of the Cassiinae in Australia 


I. Senna sect. Chamaefistula J. Adelaide Bot. Gard. 11: 19-49 


IL Senna sect. Psilorhegma J. Adelaide Bot. Gard. 12: 164-272 


Randell B.R. (1990) Revision of the Cassiinae 
which could be just as rewarding. For example, S. cardiosperma 


Ill. Senna sect. Senna J. Adelaide Bot. Gard. 13:1-16. 


Lanyon and Calthorpe’s House are windows into 
Canberra’s heritage. 


At Lanyon, only 30 minutes drive from the heart 
of the city, you, can see the homestead, rambling 


gardens, stone buildings and natural landscape. 
Delicious light meals are served in the cafe. 
Open 10am to 4pm Tuesday to Sunday 
Tharwa Drive Tharwa ACT phone (06) 237 5136 


At Calthorpes’ House 1995 becomes 1927. 

This family home and garden has survived almost 
unchanged for over sixty years. Take a guided tour, 
hear the pianola playing music of the past, even 
climb into the air raid shelter. 

Open Tues, Wed, Thurs and weekends 
24 Mugga Way Red Hill ACT phone (06) 295 1945 
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e Oxford Dictionary definition of a 
Boojum is “an imaginary animal, a 
particularly dangerous type of 

Snark”. Yet Lewis Carroll, when he coined 
the term in the last line of “Hunting the 
Snark”, simply stated that “the Snark was a 
Boojum, you see”. 

The term was first used for a plant in 
1922 by Godfrey Sykes, of the Desert 
Botanical Laboratory in Tucson, who on 
his first observation of the plant through a 
telescope exclaimed “Ho, ho, a boojum, 
definitely a boojum”. It seems an appro- 
priate name for a plant that is so bizarre in 
appearance. The alternative common 
name, Cirio, is based on the resemblance 
to the wax tapers used in the Spanish mis- 
sionary church services. 

The Boojum is Idria columnaris. Idria 
is a monotypic genus and together with 
Fouquieria (Ocotillo or Adams Tree) 
makes up the Fouquieriaceae, a family 
restricted to southern USA and Mexico. 
Idria occurs on the Baja California 
Peninsula in Mexico, with a small colony 
in the Sonoran Desert on the Mexican 
mainland. It and the Cardon (giant cactus) 
are the tallest plants in the interior of Baja. 
In this arid desert environment the plants 
must cope with low and highly unpre- 
dictable rainfall, and with occasional 
stormy winds. Boojums occur in commu- 
nities with Yucca, Ocotilla, numerous cacti 
including Cardon, and a range of other 
plants. Tillandsia, the so-called Ball Moss 
of the pineapple family (Bromeliaceae) is 
the only flowering plant occurring as an 
epiphyte. The lichen Ramalina, some- 
times referred to as Spanish Moss but not 
related to the bromeliad known as 
Spanish Moss in southern USA, is a com- 
mon epiphyte in areas of the foggy Pacific 
West Coast of Baja, where moisture is 
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The Boojum 


by Robert J. King 


carried inland with prevailing winds. 

Young Idria plants have the shape of a 
slender inverted carrot and develop into a 
tapering columnar axis, to 18 metres or 
more in height and up to 50 cm in diame- 
ter at the base. They may branch again 
near the apex. Boojums normally grow 
upward but during prolonged drought 
may loose turgor and then droop. 
Subsequent growth results in plants of 
weird form with arching and strangely 
twisted trunks. 

Numerous short pencil-like branchlets 
arise on the main trunk and branches. 
These bear the leaves which are shed dur- 
ing drought periods. There may be several 
crops of leaves or none during a year 
depending on rainfall and water availabili- 
ty. New growth takes place within three 
days of rainfall. The loss of leaves during 
extensive dry periods helps the plant to 
conserve water but while this is necessary 
for survival it is at the expense of growth. 
On present growth rates tall plants have 
been estimated to be up to 360 years old. 

The trees store water in the soft succu- 
lent tissues of the stem. Yet the stem must 
have structural strength coupled with 
some flexibility. This is achieved by the 
xylem or woody water conducting tissues 
forming a cylinder on the outside of the 
stem and surrounding the water storing 
tissues within. In addition there is an outer 
protective tissue which lies just below the 
outer epidermis. This layer is composed of 
hard-walled stone cells, the sort of gritty 
cells encountered in pears and sometimes 
in pumpkin. This continuous layer adds to 
the strength of the stem and also protects 
the conducting tissues from woodpeckers, 
or desert animals seeking water or food. 

Mature Boojum trees flower every year 
and the reproductive strategy is that of 


small windborn seeds. On the few occa- 
sions when conditions are suitable the 
seeds germinate rapidly but the seedlings 
do not establish unless they can survive 
for six weeks or so. Appropriate soil mois- 
ture conditions appear only at periods of 
between 15 and 20 years. 

Idria has little economic use. It has no 
edible fruit and provides little firewood or 
useful building material. Entire plants are 
sometimes removed by people in the 
nursery trade or by tourists. 


Associate Professor Robert J. King is a phy- 
cologist and marine biologist. He is Head 
of the School of Biological Science at the 
University of New South Wales. 


Above: Boojum Tree with giant cactus 


Below: Leaves of the Boojum 
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by Stephen RYAN of Dicksonia Rare Plants, Mt. Macedon 


A MOCK MOCK ORANGE 

Isn't it amazing how fickle we gardeners 
can be! How well I remember my first 
sighting of a flowering Michelia doltsopa. 
It was back in the mid 1970s while I was 
on a scholarship trip to New Zealand. I 
was just about blown away by its stunning 
white goblets, its upright presence, its rich 
leathery leaves and its superb scent. At the 
time, as an impressionable youth, I 
thought I had found the world’s best tree. 
The other day I was driving through 
Toorak and I saw hedges of M. doltsopa 
behind white painted walls all over the 
place. I yawned, and thought how com- 
monplace they looked. 

On returning home I felt a little self-psy- 
choanalysis was needed, as many a good 
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plant is condemned without good reason. 
Quite obviously, my reaction could largely 
be blamed on familiarity, but was there 
more to it than that? I have to say that to 
see one perfect specimen at its peak can 
mislead you into believing you have 
found the Holy Grail. If one is to take off 
the rose- coloured spectacles and look 
critically you will note, as most sellers of 
this tree will not tell you, that it will lose 
lots of old leaves in a far too obvious way 
just after flowering, or worse still, while in 
flower. 

This is leading me to a completely unre- 
lated plant. The only shared characteristics 
are a green and white motif and possibly 
Holy Grail status. 

Carpenteria californica is a very hand- 
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some and hardy evergreen shrub to two 
metres or so that has lovely white scented 
flowers with a boss of yellow stamens that 
sit clear of the rich green leaves and are 
produced in early summer, well after the 
spring display has waned. It enjoys poor 
but well drained soil in a sunny aspect, 


“minimal summer watering in most areas; it 


will cope with but doesn’t need regular 
pruning and will survive even the heaviest 
frosts with next to no damage, 

If this very up-market relative of 
Philadelphus (Mock Orange) has a fault it 
is its habit of holding dead leaves in sum- 
mer after flowering. I usually whip around 
my plant at this time, plucking, and hey 
presto! — all is well. 

You may ask why this highly desirable 
plant hasn’t ended up as a hedge plant 
like Michelia, and then fallen away from 
grace with discerning gardeners. The rea- 
son certainly isn’t lack of public relations 
as any book on shrubs from Great Britain 
will sing its praises. 

The reason why Canpenteria isn’t com- 
mon is the fact that it is quite difficult to 
propagate. This fact can often destroy a 
good plant, because no nursery is going 
to promote something that they can’t 
always supply and when it is available 
demands a premium price. 

Carpenteria is a monotypic genus in the 
family Philadelpaceae (or Saxifragaceae or 
Hydrangeaceae depending on the authori- 
ty you consult). It comes, not surprisingly, 
from California and was named after 
Professor William M. Carpenter (1811 to 
1848), an American botanist/physician 
from Louisiana. One could speculate as to 
which of his professions may have led to 
his early demise. It differs from 
Philadelpbus by being solidly evergreen, 
having a single style and a superior ovary 
(which doesn’t mean that it produces 
more seed). 


Top, left: Carpenteria californica 
Right: Mahonia lomariifolia 


(Author’s photos) 
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If you can’t cope with its botanical 
name it is sometimes known by the rather 
contrived common name of “Tree 
Anemone”, It was discovered by Major 
General John Charles Fremont 
(1813-1890) of Fremontodendron fame, 
an explorer and plant collector in western 
North America. It was first flowered in 
England by Gertrude Jekyll in 1885 and 
received a First Class Certificate in 1888. 

With all these interesting characters in 
its history, and the fact that you could be 
the only one in town to own one, why 
aren't you hunting for one right now? It 
could almost be the 1933 penny of the 
horticultural world. But don’t tell anyone 
else where you got it. 


A THORN IN THE SIDE 

It is nice to have a plant that can truly be 
described as a wonderful foliage plant and 
yet still has other strings to its bow. Many 
such plants have flowers of little or no 
consequence, let alone pretty fruit. 

Mabonia lomariifolia from China and 
Burma must rank as one of the finest of its 
genus, which is really saying something, 
and amongst the top contenders in the 
leaf brigade as a whole. Its very spiny 
leaflets are a rich deep green and pro- 
duced in pairs of 15 to 20 along the leaf 
stem, which can be 50 cm long. These 
leaves radiate around stiffly upright stems 
in a bold architectural manner, creating a 
plant with enormous presence. 

As the photograph shows, this is far 
from the end of the story. During autumn 
and early winter it produces long spikes of 
sweetly scented golden yellow flowers and 
these in turn are followed by handsome 
black berries with a faint white bloom, 
rather like some plums although nowhere 
near as big. The flower spikes can be up 
to 20 cm long and consist of up to 250 
flowers — why not count them for yourself? 

The berries have become quite popular 
with my band of local currawongs and of 
course the ever present blackbirds, which 
makes them something of a mixed blessing. 

Culturally, Mahonias pose few prob- 
lems and require little more than a shady 
Spot and moist but not wet soil. They 
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will, in fact, stand quite a lot 
of sun but their leaves tend 
to yellow which takes away 
from the autumn show. as 
well as making them look as 
though they are lacking in 
vigour. This species can 
grow as a narrow plant up 
to four metres tall (ten 
metres in the wild) and will 
in time become bare at the 
bottom. I have nothing 
against bare bottoms in the 
right place but if they offend 
you then get out the prun- 
ing saw and some stout 
gloves and prune the whole 
plant to a stump in late win- 
ter, then off you go again. 
The job is even easier if a 
spouse or the under-garden- 
er is given the job. 

I have now, in quite a pur- 
poseful way, led to the sub- 
ject of prickly plants. Many 
of my customers are pointed 
in their objections to 
Mahonias, as well as 
Berberis and many others, 
and yet fill up every bare spot in the gar- 
den with a plethora of roses. Unlike 
Mahonias, roses need quite a lot of regular 
hands-on maintenance; a definite case of 
double standards, I would say. And just 
think how useful prickly plants can be 
with regards to fence leaping cats and 
short-cutting children. 

Now for the mandatory dose of trivia. 
Mahonia is a genus of some 70 species 
from Asia, North and Central America, 
closely related to Berberis but distin- 
guished from it by the thorny pinnate 
leaves without thorny stems. It was named 
after Bernard McMahon, an American hor- 
ticulturist who lived from 1775 to 1816. 
The species name /omariifolia means 
leaves like a Lomaria (now Blechnum). M. 
lomariifolia was first introduced by 
Laurence Johnstone of Hidcote Manor as 
seed from Yunnan province in 1933. It 
received an Award of Merit for its foliage 
in 1938 and a First Class Certificate, again 


for foliage, in 1939. 

In England much is being made of a 
group of hybrids between ©. lomariifolia 
and M. japonica, due mainly to them 
being more winter hardy than the first par- 
ent. These hybrids are not available here 
as far as I know, but it would be fun to 
have plants with names like ‘Faith’, ‘Hope’ 
and ‘Charity’, or the less romantic ‘Lionel 
Fortescue’! 

Just to digress a little further, when the 
related M. aquifolium was first introduced 
from North America in 1823 it sold for the 
princely sum of ten pounds; this was 
reduced to five shillings by 1837 and by 
1914 small plants were being offered at 30 
shillings a thousand! In this day and age a 
comparable price, allowing for inflation, for 
a new introduction would be unthinkable - 
you could probably have hired a gardener, 
with his wife thrown in to do the house- 
work, then for ten pounds a year, and 
some people say plants are dear today! 
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Decisions, decisions— what to do with a coconut after you've 
used it for a photo prop? 

Drain off the liquid and it’s out with the hammer to break it into 
pieces for peeling and grating. It’s amazing how much grated 
coconut one can get from a small coconut. And how many different 
uses can it be put do before one feels “coconut overdose” setti ng in? 
One delicious way to enjoy freshly grated coconut is in a CuITY. 


CHICKEN AND COCONUT CURRY 

750g diced chicken fillets or thighs; 1 tp 2 tbsp green Thai curry 
paste or powder; 1 large onion; 2 cloves garlic, crushed; 150g 
shredded fresh coconut; 200g cherry tomatoes; 250g okra, sliced; 1 
medium red capsicum, sliced; 1 tbsp Thai fish sauce, quarter cup 
palm vinegar; salt and pepper; 1 tbsp Vietnamese hot mint. 

Saute onion and garlic in a little oil. Add curry and cook 1 to 2 
mins. Add chicken and brown. Add other ingredients and enough 
water to cover meat. Bring to the boil, simmer until meat is tender, 
around 30 mins. Serve with a garnish of fresh mint. 


GNOCCHI 


Gnocchi ts a popular hearty winter dish, often made with potatoes or © 
pumpkin. For something totally different with a stunning visual 
appeal, try making gnocchi with the most unusual purple fleshed 


Purple Congo potatoes. 

800g potatoes; 200g plain flour; 2 eggs; pinch salt, 

Peel, boil and mash the potatoes. Place hot potatoes into a bowl 
with sifted flour. Add lightly beaten eggs and salt to mixture and 
form into a dough. Knead dough until soft and smooth. Divide into 
portions and roll into long sausages, about 1cm in diameter. Cut the 
Sausages into 2cm pieces and flatten each little dumpling with your 
thumb or a fork. 

Cook gnocchi in plenty of boiling water for about 3 mins, then 
remove with a slotted spoon when they float to the surface. This 
can be done in batches,. Place drained gnocchi in serving bowls 
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by Gail Thomas 


_ and top with melted butter, herbs and parmesan cheese, or sauce 
: of your choice. 


LEMON AND SULTANA ROLL PUDDING 


Winter is a perfect time for “comfort” food and what better than a 


delicious hot dessert pudding, using lemons picked from the garden? 


2 cups SR flour; 60g butter; 2 tbsp breadcrumbs; grated rind and 


"juice of one lemon; 1 cup sultanas; golden syrup. 


Rub flour and butter together, mix into a soft dough with milk. 


Roll dough into an oblong shape and spread with golden syrup. 


Sprinkle breadcrumbs over dough, then grated lemon rind and sul- 


 tanas. Finally sprinkle lemon juice over mixture. Roll up into a roll 
_ and place in a greased baking dish. Pour syrup over roll and bake 
at 190 degrees for approx 45 mins, basting from time to time. Serve 
- hot with fresh cream. 


Syrup: one and a half cups hot water; three quarters cup sugar; 


60g melted butter. 


Left: Chicken and coconut curry 
Below: Gnocchi made with purple Congo potatoes 


(photos by Gail Thomas) 
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WILDERNESS GATEWAY TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH | 
THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN JOURNAL 
INVITE YOU 1 SEE 


‘Tasmania in Bloom 


TRAVEL THROUGH THE SPECTACULAR COUNTRYSIDE OF 
TASMANIA’S ‘NORTH WEST’ VISITING SOME OF TASMANIA’S FINEST GARDENS. 


- 17th October 1995 - 
A six day tour with opportunities to 
extend your holiday. 
Accompanied by Tim and Keva North. 


Some of the highlights will be: 

-* historic Entally House at Hadspen. 

° Table Cape Tulip Farm at Wynyard where acres of bulbs 
will be in bloom. 

* Lapoinya Rhododendron Garden. — 

° Emu Valley Rhododendron Garden. 


© overnights (2) at Boat Harbour Beach Resort idtiniay at | 


Jacobs Licenced A-La-Carte Restaurant. 
* visits to Smithton and Stanley. 
® visit to Allandale Gardens and fascinating rainforest walls 
* visit to private garden ‘Pigeon Hill and lunch. 


* drive to Cradle Mountain National Park and eg in 


wilderness-style Cradle Mountain Lodge. . 
* walk the mazes of Tasmazia and enjoy the Honey Boutique. 
* visit Sheffield — the famous town of life-sized murals. 
* Villaret Gardens at Moltema and its fine art gallery. 


* visit Culzean Garden at Westbury with overnight stay at 


Rutherglen Holiday Village. 


_ * Longford area. Visit special historic gardens — Esk Farm and ‘ 


Longford Hall. Lunch in the aden at Longford Hall. 


Optional extra 2 days 
Join a ‘Behind the Hedges’ tour of local gardens and pe at 
The Racecourse Inn at Longford. 


_ This special tour will be limited to 30 people so 
EARLY reservations are strongly recommended. 
_ Ring for a detailed brochure and itinerary. 


| Tasmania — Toll free: 1 800 64 1556 ask for Charles 
ACT — (06) 239 6400 ask for Keva North 


Tour cost $689.00 plus air fares 


if 
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tense Violet. 


Sidonie - wT 
Lavender with a local story... 


‘Sidonie’ is a variety of lavender discovered by chance in a Sydney garden. It is Australia’s 
first home-grown lavender and is well suited to Australian and New Zealand gardens as it 
will tolerate humid conditions unlike some other commonly grown lavenders. 


Year round flowers... Fast growing... 


This lavender flowers all year round, looking its best through — ‘Sidonie’ is one of the fastest growing lavender reaching 
winter. The flowers are an intense violet blue, held high 


EO MLS VAL 1 shrub size within a season, making it ideally suited for new 
above the lacy grey foliage. ‘Sidonie’ will add interest and gardens in most parts of Australia and New Zealand. 
fragrance to your garden. - 
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A TALE OF TWO HOUSES 


Lanyon & Calthorpes’ House, A.C.T. 


At Lanyon, only 30 minutes drive from tlie-heart of the city, you 
can see the homestead, rambling gardens, stone buildings and 
natural landscape. Delicious light meals are served in the cafe. 


At Calthorpes’ House 1995 becomes 1927. This family home and 
garden has survived almost unchanged for over sixty years. Take 
a guided tour, hear the pianola playing music of the past, even 


climb into the air raid shelter. 


LANYON 

Tharwa Drive, Tharwa A.C.T. 

Open 6 days, 10am—4pm. Closed Mon 
Inquiries: (06) 237 5136 


CALTHORPES’ HOUSE 

24 Mugga Way, Red Hill A.C.T. 
Open Tues, Wed, Thurs & w’ends 
Inquiries: (06) 295 1945 


Museums & Galleries, A.C.T. Government 
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The Australian National Botanic Gardens 
is situated on the lower slopes of Black 
Mountain, near the turn-off to Telecom 
Tower in Canberra. Opening hours 
are from 9.00am to 5.00pm daily. - ; ei 

PRING FLING 
The Friends of the Gardens 
invite you to join them on 
October 29th for their 
Spring celebration. 


Explore the world’s finest collection 
of Australian flora. See the Rainforest 
Gully, Rock Garden, Eucalypt Lawn 
and Mallee Shrublands. 


Marked trails help the visitor explore 
the Gardens. There are free guided tours 
on most days throughout the week. 


For further information call the 
Visitor Information Centre from 
9.30am to 4.30pm on (06) 250 9540. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL BOTANIC GARDENS 
CLUNIES ROSS STREET, BLACK MOUNTAIN CANBERRA 


NI 
pring festival 


7 —10 September 1995 
from 10 am to 4 pm 


Horticultural Displays « Meet the 
Experts € Entertainment ¢ Plant 
Sales € Gourmet Food ¢ Australian 
Craft « Science in the Gardens 


RoyAL BOTANIC GARDENS SYDNEY 
For further information call (02) 231 8125 


The Australian Garden Journal is a 
quarterly publication devoted to the 
pursuit of gardening as an art, science, 
recreation and profession. 
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IN OUR 
NEXT ISSUE... 


Richard Ratcliffe writes about two old gardens 
on the Blue Mountains of New South Wales 
which, although until quite recently were 
under threat of disappearing altogether, are 
now being given a new lease of life; 


Derek Toms, an expatriate Englishman now 
living in Greece, visits “A Garden Against 
the Odds”, the Diomedes Botanic Gardens 
in Athens, the largest botanic gardens in the 
eastern Mediterranean; 


Dr Peter Valder, in inimitable style, describes 
the perils and pitfalls “On being the 
Speaker” and has some pertinent advice for 
those responsible for arranging gardening 
talks; 


Fiona Ogilvie writes about “The Great 
Catalogue Come-on”, the fatal fascinations 
of the mail order catalogues; 


Penny Woodward describes some “Alternative 
Onions", other edible but decorative 
Alliums; Deidre Mowat has some hints for 
those thinking of growing their own worms, 
and Marcus Harvey describes some of the 
less well known members of the genus 
Cyclamen; 


Barbara Randell writes about “Secret 
Survivors”, the primitive plants of the rainfor- 
est, and suggests that there could be many 
more important species still awaiting discov- 
ery — but “we will never know how many 
Wollemi Pines have been lost already in the 
rainforests that have been cleared...” 


All in the Summer issue of 
THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN JOURNAL 


on sale approximately 29th NETS 
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Mad dogs and Englishmen 


fe] Not many readers of this 
#4 Journal would, I imagine, 
want to be seen wearing 
® the sort of T-shirt that 
Wa) Julian Treyer-Evans, in his 
Letter from UK this month, 

WA saw on a young lady at 
the Chelsea Flower Show. 
| “Surely not Chelsea”, you 
may ask, “what is the 
world coming to? Bondi 
jy Beach, perhaps, but not 
Chelsea”. 


The truth is that the 
English have always been 
renowned for their eccen- 
tricity, for taking mad 
dogs for walks in the heat 

= : of the midday sun. They 
also happen, as a race, to ie rather al at gardening and, although they take it 
seriously, also get a lot of fun out of it. The fact that the young lady that caught 


Julian’s attention had paid a not inconsiderable sum just to fight her way through 


the Chelsea hordes suggests that she, too, was probably a mad keen gardener with 
a quirky sense of humour. 


Whether we call ourselves Anglophiles or think we've passed that stage, there is 
no doubt that we can still learn a lot from those mad Englishpeople and their sense 
of humour. Gardening and fun should go together like roast beef and Yorkshire 
pudding. 


We are delighted, therefore, to have forged a link, referred to elsewhere in this 
issue, with the English magazine “Gardens Illustrated”. It’s one of the best garden- 
ing magazines around today, and one which you will want to read. 


Recently we asked our own subscribers to introduce a friend or a relation. Thank 
you, the response was great, and now we can offer you something even better, 
two great magazines for less than $1.50 per week! Beat that for value. - 


TIM NORTH 
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Kiora House neat Moruya; the bricks were made from soil off the property (photo Trisha Dixon) 


AUSTRALIAS OPEN 
GARDENS @ EEEMik 


A PREVIEW OF THE 1995/96 SEASON 


ustralia’s Open Garden Scheme is 
bigger and better than ever with 
671 gardens, almost half of them 
Opening for the first time. Our horizons 
have literally expanded with Western 
Australia joining what is rapidly becoming 
a national phenomenon. I think phenome- 
non aptly describes what we are achieving 
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~ bringing gardeners together from all 
over the continent in a way never before 
achieved in the history of Australia. 

In June the staff and some of the volun- 
teers involved in the Scheme held a con- 
ference at my home to chew over the 
issues that confront us and to plan for the 
future. This provided an opportunity for 


us to reflect on how far the Scheme has 
come in so few years and to re-focus on 
our essential aim: fo promote the knowl- 
edge and pleasure of gardens and garden- 
ing across Australia. 

As part of this aim we continue to 
respond to the suggestions of gardeners 
and visitors, and one of the changes we 
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The Neal garden at Beecroft, Sydney (photo Ivy Hansen) 
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have made this season is to increase the 
number of town and city gardens. We are 
always interested in your comments, 
whether they be specific suggestions such 
as a garden you believe should be includ- 
ed, or more general suggestions to 
improve the whole experience of garden 
visiting. 

This year’s Guidebook reflects our con- 
tinuing commitment to increasing and 
broadening people’s understanding of gar- 
dening. Each year we try to do it better 
and a new initiative is the inclusion of par- 
ticular groups of gardens such as the 
Designers’ Weekend in Victoria and the 
Artists’ Gardens and permaculture gardens 
in Western Australia. Such groups will 
illustrate how people with specific talents 
or training have expressed their individual 
beliefs and aspirations in their gardens. 

A Special Interest Index has been added 
as another aid to the visitor. For instance, 
if you particularly wish to explore 
Australian plant gardens you will be able 
to consult this Index and draw up a list. 

All this is just the beginning. The fol- 
lowing sneak previews are but glimpses 
through the garden gates of a small sam- 
ple of the nearly 700 fascinating gardens 
that are waiting for you. 

Neil Robertson, 
National Executive Officer. 
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SOUTH-EAST QUEENSLAND 

The launch of each new season brings 
with it the promise of new gardens to 
explore and the chance to revisit some of 
the favourites that we remember from pre- 
vious seasons. An added bonus for the 
coming season is that two of these 
favourites with a wonderful history behind 
them, Nindooimbah House at Beaudesert 
(16/17 Sept) and Walla Station at Gin Gin 
(14/15 Oct), will not only open their gar- 
dens but also extend an invitation to a 
guided tour of the homestead. 

A welcome to Coventry Garden at 
Helensvale (2/3 Sept), a relaxed garden 
with a tropical bush house and at nearby 
Nerang, Charm Haven (7/8 Oct) is a tran- 
quil parkland of rain forest trees, 
staghorns, ferns and orchids that attracts 
interesting birdlife. Enormous trees and a 
woodland of camellias enhance the charm 
of gracious Naburn Homestead at Flaxton 
(14/15 Oct). Bert’s Backyard at Victoria 
Point (4/5 Nov) is an orchid lovers par- 
adise by the sea. 

Proving extremely popular in South-east 
Queensland are the bus tours arranged to 
many of these garden openings, Usually 
on a weekday the tours include visits to 
the gardens, morning tea and lunch either 
in the gardens or at charming local restau- 
rants and the company of friendly people 
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with common interests. 
For more information call Mrs Terry 
Ferrier on (07)217.7340. 


SYDNEY AND ILLAWARRA 

Our new program of Open Days com- 
mences this month with 103 gardens. 53 
gardens are taking part in the Scheme for 
the first time and include a group of won- 
derful old Hunters Hill gardens in Sydney 
(3 Sept and 5 Nov). This year, because of 
demand we are offering mid-week Open 
Days for those people unable to attend 
weekend openings. 

A special feature of the coming season 
are gardens created by nursery men and 
women. 

Geoff Duxfield and Chris Hurditch have 
been growing plants in the Southern 
Highlands for 17 years. In the early 1980s 
they ran a delightful herb nursery called 
Wilunga Herbs. Their garden, Ditchfield at 
Moss Vale (20/21 April 1996) is a treasury 
of plants to challenge the plant enthusiast. 

Joan Arnold’s garden, Buskers End at 
Bowral (25/26 Nov), is a theatre for her 
extensive plant collections. The national col- 
lection of Hydrangea is held by Joan for the 
Ornamental Plants Collections Association. 

Michael and Kathy Cooke are the pro- 
prietors of Belrose Nursery in Sydney and 
live and garden at Hawthorn Stud, Central 
Mangrove. In a 1.5 ha country garden 
(11/12 Nov and 20/21 April) the “harder to 
find” perennials and ornamental grasses 
jostle for space. 

The late Valerie Swane developed her gar- 
den in Sydney over 27 years. Today tended 
by her sister Elwyn of Swane’s Nursery at 
Dural, the garden is an oasis on busy 
Pennant Hills Road and is open on 26/27 
and 29 Aug and again on 7/8 and 10 Oct. 
Helen Andersson (tel (048)83.6944, 
fax (048)83.6945). 


ACT AND SOUTHERN NEW SOUTH 
WALES 

Travelling through southern New South 
Wales I am always struck by the differ- 
ences between districts and their seasons. 
Each are so very different from the other 
and present gardeners with a wide 
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spectrum of conditions. This season our 
calendar of openings provides visitors with 
an equally extensive range of gardens. 

From Moruya to Merimbula are the 
coastal gardens. The mild climate allows a 
long growing season and two gardens, 
Kiora House and Deua River Guest 
House, are new attractions in the district. 

On the Southern Tablelands historic 
homesteads feature. Some built by the first 
settlers are endowed with century old 
trees surrounding cool climate gardens. 

During Floriade Canberra has a variety 
of country and city gardens to enjoy. Eight 
gardens will be open including the expan- 
sive garden at Huntly, the Willemsen’s gar- 
den in Red Hill, and Koorabri, nestled in 
the beautiful Brindabella mountain range. 

The Monaro, at the foothills of the 
Snowy Mountains, is renowned for its 
harsh environment. The sheer determina- 
tion of the garden owners has its proof in 
these alpine gardens. 

Over the Snowy range to the rolling 
hills of the South Western Slopes, Tumut 
and Adelong host the sub-alpine gardens 
and no better example is Clunie, where a 
vast range of specialist plants are but 
some of the many delights. 

For the first time the region has extend- 
ed to the Central Western Slopes with five 
gardens in Cowra and Canowindra. Here 
the peak of the season is in October and 
these gardens, well ahead of their eastern 
counterparts, offer a new and interesting 
perspective to our region. 

South to Harden, Wagga Wagga and 
Narrandera and spilling out onto the 
plains of the Riverina are gardens which 
are a haven from the unrelenting flatness 
which encompass them. In both spring 
and autumn they will show exactly how 
wonderful this region can be with its 
rivers and mountains. Our calendar of 
Openings has been designed to offer gar- 
dens at their best in every season. 

Lisa Ryrie 


Susan Irvine's garden, Erinvale at 
Gisborne (photo Susan Irvine) 
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NORTHERN NEW SOUTH WALES 


As this region suffers through its fourth 
year of drought the fact that 63 gardeners 
are opening their gates this Spring is an 
extraordinary testament to optimism, 
enthusiasm and sheer hard work. 

The four gardens opening in Walcha 
(25/26 Nov) are examples of gardeners 
successfully battling the elements as all are 
country gardens. Although the properties 
are all within 16km of each other visitors 
will be fascinated to see the two very dif- 
ferent climatic regions in which these 
beautiful gardens flourish. 

Greenbah, in Wee Waa, two gardens in 
one, is joined by a parklike area which 
altogether forms a rose-filled oasis of no 
less than four hectares. Greenbah opens 
(28/29 Oct) along with the nearby shady 
retreats of Holcombe and Tulladunna. 

In the usually lush Hunter Valley seven 
gardens have defied the elements. In 
Pokolbin there is the happy co-existence 
of the Constable and Hershon vineyard 
and garden and in Singleton the Sisters of 
Mercy Garden, established in 1875, and 
Dulwich, parts of which date from early 
European settlement. 

The remaining four, in the Maitland area 
(21/22 Oct) are all beautiful gardens, both 
old and new and include Torryburn, home 
to Dorothea McKellar for part of her life. 
Lynne Walker (067) 75.0299 


VICTORIA 


With more than 130 gardens, 65 of which 
are opening for the first time, Victoria’s 
1995/96 season promises to be one of 
great excitement and __ interest. 
Commencing on 2/3 Sept with the grand 
Guilfoyle garden of Mawallok at Beaufort 
and continuing through until mid-winter, 
gardens will be opening in most districts 
across the State. 

Many people have asked for more gar- 
dens to open around Melbourne, so our 
calendar includes 34 gardens in the metro- 
politan district, more than ever before. 
These range from hidden courtyards to 
large native gardens, and from historically 
important gardens to those designed and 
planted in recent years. 

One of the more exciting innovations this 
season is the opportunity for small groups 
to enjoy a morning with Sarah Guest in her 
inner city garden. Visitors will enjoy a tour 
conducted by Sarah, refreshments and an 
inspection of the plants which she is contin- 
ually trying for the benefit of her readers. 
These will be held during October and 
November and bookings may be made by 
telephoning the Co-ordinator. 

Other highlights of the season include 
“Designer Gardens”, a quartet by some of 
Melbourne’s leading garden designers, in 
March 1996; four gardens in the 
Echuca-Moama district; an intriguing 


Closeburn at Sandy Bay, Hobart (photo courtesy Australia’s Open Garden Scheme) 


a 


mid-winter garden in Melbourne; 

Guilfoyle and Walling gardens in the 

Western District, and Belarine and 
Mornington Peninsula gardens open dur- 

~ ing the Christmas holidays. 

For more information contact Mary 

Klestadt on (03)9397.8841. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

Ninety of the best gardens in the State are 
for the first time awaiting visitors this com- 
ing season. A selection of outstanding gar- 
dens has been orchestrated to inspire gar- 
dening enthusiasts of all tastes. 

A group of both formal and cottage 
style gardens will open in Claremont on 
7/8 Oct. In contrast, the food producing 
permaculture gardens opening on 23/24 
Sept and 14/15 Oct will amaze newcomers 
to this form of gardening. 

The hills gardens opening through 
September to November will welcome day 
trippers seeking the serenity of long estab- 
lished gardens with mature trees, old roses 
and a touch of history. 

The country towns of Margaret River, 
Bridgetown and Kojonup are the destina- 
tions for the weekend Garden Getaways 
in October and November. Days meander- 
ing through vines and old roses with 
country homestead accommodation, 
superb meals and log fires are all included 
in these weekend packages. 

Marcia Barclay (09) 371.1292 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Beauty, romance and history pervades the 
Adelaide Hills gardens. Some of the prop- 
erties, shielded from view by dense shrub- 
bery, are merely 20 minutes drive from the 
city but a world away from its rush and 
bluster. 

When the best comes out of hiding for 
the Scheme, a wander past ancient trees 
and weathered terraces demands respect 
for the planning and planting of owners 
long gone, and the dedication of those 
who, aided by the region’s acid soil, have 
lovingly restored neglected landscapes. 

Century old Drysdale at Norton Summit 
has a charming garden flowing from mel- 
low old buildings to a tree-fringed lake. 
Magnificent trees, roses and countless 
perennials will delight visitors on 26 Nov. 

Old Government House at Belair will 
display its old roses on 4/5 Nov; damasks, 
gallicas, mosses and rugosas are among 
them, planted to link the garden to the 
1860 residence. 

Roses also dominate The Laurels (19 
Nov), built in 1864 by prominent miller 
John Dunn. The present owner grows 100 
varieties as well as many other plants. 
Roseneath at Stirling (4/5 Nov and 20/21 
April) has “secret garden” magic, with 
dense plantings of old trees and hills 
shrubs forming a thick canopy over wind- 
ing pathways edged with hosts of bulbs. 
Jane Fergusson 
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TASMANIA 


This year sees a larger and more widely 
spread program in Tasmania with 75 gar- 
dens opening, 38 of them for the first 
time. 

The season begins at the end of August 
with a coastal garden at Devonport. 
Highlights in September include Bellevue, 
a Midlands garden of formal design with 
clipped box hedges and 15 acres of lawn 
around a 1860’s homestead, and Tamar 
House, a beautifully laid out garden with 
terraced borders and groups of unusual 
trees overlooking the Tamar River. 

Corinda, opening in Hobart in October, 
features symmetrical parterres enclosed by 
bleached limes. Also designed on formal 
lines is Marlbrook at Mangalore, opening 
in December, where circular parterres 
quartered by wide grass paths set off a 
Georgian sandstone house. Closeburn in 
Sandy Bay is laid out in two long terraces. 
In this secluded garden trees screen the 
middle distance, leading the eye to unbro- 
ken views of the Derwent River. 

Many Tasmanian gardens grow splendid 
roses. Richmond Hill at Cressy has more 
than 500 David Austins. This garden 
opens in November and again in late 
March when the roses enjoy a fine second 
flowering. 

The cool mountain climate of Fern Hill, 
Hobart, is the setting for many lovely gar- 
dens. Two opening for the first time this 
year are the Pargiter garden (December 
and January) where leatherwoods and 
musks are interplanted with choice 
exotics, and Rowan Green (November and 
April) where a canopy of huge rhododen- 
drons shelters rare smaller species. 

Louise Earwaker 


"AUSTRALIAN OPEN 
_ GARDEN SCHEME 
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Large circular parterre garden at Chenonceaux with low box hedges, the spaces filled with plants and yews marking the entrances. 


arterre gardens are making a come- 

back. One of the newest has been 

created by Pam Arnold at 
Willowdene, in Stirling, South Australia, in 
1993. One of the oldest was designed for 
Diane de Poitiers at Chenonceaux, France, 
in 1515-1522. 

The word ‘parterre’ was first used in 
France in 1549 and superseded the word 
‘knot’ in Britain in 1639, but today as then 
they apply to somewhat different gardens. 

The first recorded use of the word ‘knot’ 
in the garden sense began in 1494. It 
means a bed laid out in a pattern, made 
from low-growing or clipped plants. Knots 
were usually laid out within an enclosed 
garden in a square framework, and proba- 
bly began as herb gardens in medieval 
times. As the Renaissance swept through 
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Europe, it affected the design of the gar- 
dens of the aristocracy. 

As the knot form evolved the pattern 
became more elaborate. According to an 
American definition (Wilbur, 1979) an 
open knot was loosely stitched with floral 
herbs spotted in the open loops. The 
closed knot was for winter and summer 
gardens, tightly formed of evergreen herbs. 
A European definition (Thacker, 1979) 
describes a closed knot as an interwoven 
pattern of an embroidered kind with con- 
trasting threads of different plants, while a 
simpler design without interwoven lines, 
the square area merely divided into sec- 
tions, was called an open knot. The area 
around and between the threads of the 
knot would he filled with herbs or flowers, 
left bare, or covered with inert materials 


such as sand, chalk or coal. 

The designs were intended to he viewed 
from above, from the towers or battle- 
ments of castles or raised terraces or 
upstairs windows of large country houses. 

Both authors dismiss knot gardens as 
too much work and grown only as curiosi- 
ties today. However, many herbals suggest 
knots for herb garden designs. Herbs do 
lend themselves to this usage, having 
many different colours and forms suited to 
clipping. For example, lavender and laven- 
der cotton have been. used to make low 
circular hedges in my own garden. 

In its original usage ‘parterre’ meant a 
regular, foursquare garden where the beds 
are well-ordered, not the more specific 
definition that it came to have in the 17th 
century. 


The new parterre garden at Willowdene, with low box hedges and a central sundial, 
the spaces filled with gravel, looking to the dovecote in the distance. 


A parterre garden denotes any level gar- 
den containing ornamental flowers. It was 
developed in Italy, separated from other 
parts of the garden by balustrades or 
hedges. They required considerable main- 
tenance, trimming the edging plants and 
weeding the areas in between. As designs 
became more elaborate, the enormous 


cost of upkeep and changing fashions led 
to dwindling popularity for knots and 
parterre gardens in Britain and Europe, 
but they were still flourishing in America 
in the late 1700s. 

A very early example is to be found in 
the grounds of the chateau of 
Chenonceaux in the Loire Valley of 
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France. Chenonceaux is one of the most 
romantic chateaux, built literally across the 
Loire River for Diane de Poitiers in the 
early 1500s. The parterre gardens are 
made of hedges of clipped box with orna- 
mental yews and gravel walks, designed 
to be seen from the vantage points of the 
terraces and turrets of the chateau. The 
gardens are maintained today for the 
thousands of tourists who travel through 
the Loire Valley every year. No doubt they 
have had a varied history through the 
course of the wars that have disturbed the 
landscape of Europe in the last 500 years. 
During World War II Chenonceaux was 
used as a military hospital, and it is unlike- 
ly that the hedges were kept in such good 
order then. 

Many early cottage gardens in Australia 
were like miniatures of the great parterres 
on English estates. While they may have 
been sparse in plants, they had a wide 
choice of edging materials including 
bricks, bottles, timber, tiles, shells and 
stones (Cuffley, 1984). 

A good example of a parterre garden is 
still to be found at Entally House in north- 
ern Tasmania. The English landscape tra- 
dition was followed in laying out the gar- 
dens in the 1820s (Frazer Simons, 1987). 
At the east side of the house, there is a 
walled garden, including a parterre of box 
hedges and a central sandstone sundial. 
The spaces are planted with roses. 

In recent times, knot or parterre gardens 
have been cultivated mainly in botanic 
gardens or maintained in the gardens of 
tourist attractions, such as the chateaux of 
the Loire Valley in France. However, they 
have also been grown by herb lovers, 
because many plants suitable for the 
hedges are herbs, such as lavender, hys- 
sop, lavender cotton, Roman wormwood, 
box and germander, 

Now, in the Adelaide Hills, parterre gar- 
dens are making a come-back. One 
unusual design has been used at Olivet 
House, in Stirling, South Australia. The 
garden has been redesigned by the land- 
scape architects, Hailstone. Instead of 
allowing the constraints of the site, which 
is small and on a hillside, to inhibit their 
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imaginations, the architects have used 
them to create a little gem. The parterre 
garden is asymmetrical, with a central 
hexagonal pond, brick paths, clipped 
hedges, the outer taller than the inner, and 
the spaces planted with flowers to give 
colour for all seasons. It can be viewed 
from the path or windows above. 

A new parterre garden has been created 
at Willowdene, Stirling, South Australia, by 
Pam Arnold. The design is traditional with 
clipped box hedges, a sundial and gravel 
paths. The house does not overlook the 
parterre, which is best seen from the drive 
leading to the dressage area, with the 
dovecot in the distance. Pam laid out the 
garden while one leg was in plaster, a gar- 
dener whose enthusiasm and energy are 
boundless. 

To make your own knot or parterre gar- 
den is not difficult, but requires planning 
and patience. Once a design is chosen, it 
is a good idea to draw a plan and colour 
code it with the different plants. This plan 
then should be marked on the ground in 
lime before planting to make sure the 
design is properly executed. It is best to 
use plants, rather than seeds, and be pre- 
pared to maintain your garden with clip- 
ping and weeding. 
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Dr Mary Ellis is proprietor of Herb 
Creek Nursery at Fish Creek, Victoria. 
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Growing and Using Herbs in Australia 
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by Terence Blythman 


he initial construction and establish- 

ment of a knot garden is an ardu- 

ous and quite expensive exercise 
and it could be a number of years before 
the full effect of your work is realised. 

The following will assist you in the ini- 
tial construction of the garden and provide 
a brief outline of maintaining it to achieve 
the best possible effect. 

Each step in the development needs to 
be considered carefully. This in itself leads 
to the most important aspect of creating 
such a garden — PLANNING.. 

The main steps in knot garden 
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Diagram 3 


SOME 
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KNOT 
GARDEN 
DESIGNS 


construction are: 
° finding a suitable site 
* deciding on a pattern 
e choosing the plants 
° preparing the area for planting 
¢ marking out the pattern 
e planting main plants 
¢ planting subsidiary plants or laying 
gravelled areas 
° after care 
It is worth noting that these factors can- 
not be considered independently of each 
other. The decision about one aspect will 
ultimately affect another. 
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Choose pattern and species to use 


CHOOSING A SUITABLE AREA 

The area should be of a good size, prefer- 
ably to the north side of the house (or 
viewing area), under an upstairs window, 
balcony or high verandah. 

Knot gardens are traditionally viewed 
from above and their best effect is from 
this vantage point. 

The area should be no less than three 
metres square. The size of the intended 
hedge will determine the area needed for 
an effective result. The borders of the gar- 
den should form a geometric shape. 

The best results are obtained if the area 
is in full sun for most of the day. This will 
guarantee that every plant is exposed to 
similar and ample levels of light and will 
assist in ensuring even plant growth. 

Therefore the best spot is an open flat 
area north or north west which is easily 
viewed from an elevated position. 


CHOOSING A PATTERN 

There are numerous traditional and well 

documented patterns which make spectac- 

ular knot gardens. The final decision in 

regard to design is yours; however a few 

things to consider are: 

* knot gardens are traditionally formed 
using intertwining geometric patterns, 
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Decide on details and calculate number of 
plants needed 


eg squares in squares or triangles, etc. 
Some successful knot gardens use dif- 
ferent shaped plants to highlight corners 
or features; 
¢ a knot garden is to be viewed from 
above so unless the situation warrants it 
access need not be considered in the 
design; 
the effect of the pattern will depend on 
the plants to be used, so consider this 
when you are deciding on your pattern. 
Diagrams 1 to 4 offer a few examples; 
and 
when choosing the pattern you must 
decide whether it will be a closed 
design (that is, the areas between the 
plants are planted with ground covers) 
or an open design, where the ground is 
covered with gravel or a similar material, 


CHOOSING THE PLANTS 

The choice of plants will affect the pattern 
and how the pattern will look, but in the 
same context the pattern you choose will 
influence the plants that you can use, 

First decide on the plants that will form 
the main structure of the knot. The ideal 
plants are usually compact or low growing 
shrubs. English Box, Buxus sempervirens 
is ideal and the most widely used plant for 
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this type of garden. A list of other suitable 
plants is shown below. You can use differ- 
ent plants to highlight different parts of 
the knot but if you use a number of differ- 
ent plants to form the knot, then consider 
plants with similar growth rates and 
habits. 

Plants chosen must be moderate grow- 
ers, not so slow that the pattern takes too 
long to form nor so fast that it becomes 
untidy. Good strong foliage is important; 
variegated foliage may be used to add 
interest but growth must be from ground 
level up and stems should be well cov- 
ered by the foliage all the way to the 
ground. 


PREPARING THE AREA 
Once the area has been selected it must 
be totally cleared of weeds and unwanted 
plants. This can be done by using a non- 
residual herbicide such as Roundup. 
Manually removing plants may not be as 
successful but is an alternative. If access 
permits you may go to an extreme and 
dig the whole area to a depth of 50mm, 
adding fresh soil and gypsum if necessary 
to give the plants the best possible start. 
Once the site is cleared it should be 
rotary hoed with organic matter being 
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added at the same time. If the area has 
some clay, add gypsum also. 

Rake the area with a metal rake so that 
it is even and flat. The areas to be planted 
should now be marked out and some sort 
of mixed garden soil from your nursery 
added up to a depth of 50 to 100mm. 
Rake this evenly and the area is now 
ready for planting. 

If there are areas between the garden 
beds that will be gravelled these can now 
be covered with a layer of crushed rock. 
This is important only if the areas are to be 
used as paths and in this case the crushed 
rock should be spread evenly to a depth 
of at least 3cm and well compacted, if pos- 
sible by a vibrating plate. If the area is not 
to be used for paths the crushed rock and 
the compaction are not so important. 


MARKING OUT THE PATTERN 
This must be done with great care and in 
detail. 

It is best to make a scale drawing of the 
area and work from this. Find the centre 
of the area and measure out from that. 
Mark where the intended rows are to go 
on the ground, using builders’ lime or 
sand. Make sure you are happy with the 
way it looks and change it if necessary. 


PLANTING 

Plant the main structure plants first. Any 
plants used to highlight corners or features 
should also go in. When planting out the 
lines, tie a string line to pegs at each end 
of the row. Plant each plant with their 
stems on one side of this line, so ensuring 
an even line. 

Plant the plants about 30cm apart, or 
rather more if you are using plants which 
may have an ultimate spread of more than 
a metre. 

After planting the main plants fill the 
gaps with smaller ground cover plants or 
gravel, 

After planting give the plants a feed of 
liquid fertiliser and water them in well. 

If you are using gravel between plants a 
contrasting lighter colour will help to 
create the best effect for the newest 
feature of your garden. 
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Buxus sempervirens 


Erica vagans 
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SUITABLE PLANTS FOR KNOT GARDENS 


Teucrium chamaedrys 


Hebe albicans _ Hyssopus officinalis Lavendula ‘Hidcote’ 
Lavendula ‘Munstead’ Lavendula stoechas Rosemarinus officinalis 
Cuphea hyssopifolia Heliptem arborescens Taxus baccata 
Callistemon ‘Little John’ —_Serissa foetida Ruta graveolens 


Santolina chamaecyparissus 


[2] 


Santolina virens 
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ESTABLISHING THE KNOT 


The first few years of growth are the most 
important for the development of the 
required shape of the plants, so plants 
should be clipped to the required size 
every few weeks. 

Weeds should be removed from 
between knot forming plants and the care 
and maintenance of any subsidiary plant- 
ing should be constant and thorough. The 
knot will look untidy and ineffective if the 
understorey is not kept neat and compact. 

The garden should be fertilised every 
three months and watered evenly the 
whole year round. 
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A most important point is that you are 
trying to establish a garden where all 
plants are to be kept the same size and 
shape, therefore even growth is essential. 
This means that each and every plant of 
one type must be treated the same. If one 
area is getting more water or light than 
another, growth will be irregular and the 
knot will be less easy to establish. 


Terence Blython has a degree in horti- 
culture from VCAH, Bromley, Vic, and 


works mainly in the area of landscape 
construction. He is based in Newport, 
Victoria 


Many of our readers will by now be familiar with the bi-monthly magazine 
“Gardens Illustrated”, published in the UK by John Brown Publishing Ltd. 

We are pleased to announce that The Australian Garden Journal has been 
appointed sole subscription agent for “Gardens Illustrated” in Australia. 
Commencing with Issue No 15, which will be available at about the same time as 
this issue of The Australian Garden Journal is released, we will be mailing 
“Gardens Illustrated” direct to all current subscribers, accepting new subscriptions 
) and sending renewal notices when subscriptions fall due. 

This move has made it possible to reduce the subscription, which previously had 
*) to be sent to UK, from around $68.00 to $49.50, with a saving of 10% on a two- 
year subscription. All new subscribers receive a free gift, currently a canvas shoul- 


“Gardens Illustrated” is a top quality magazine of around 130 pages, most in full 
colour - the colour reproduction is outstanding. Contributors include such well 
3 known gardening personalities as Beth Chatto, James Hitchmough, Anna Pavord, 
Penelope Hobhouse and Brian Mathew. 

A further notice and subscription form appears on page 17 of this issue. 
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Dear Tim, 


As always I have enjoyed the 
Winter issue of the Journal ‘ 
(and am saving some choice | 
articles to read on the next | 
rainy day!). However, I was - 
somewhat disturbed by the arti- 
cle on South African Restion- : 
aceae, Restios out of Africa, and 
the impression this gives that 

all South African plants of this 
attractive group are desirable : 


garden plants. 


The South African members 
of this group are regarded by 
Australian herbaria as one of : 
the most serious potential ° 
weed sources for much of | 
Australia. My own growing | 
experience bears this out; : 
despite some species being dif- 
ficult to germinate others come : 
up like a lawn and these are 
the most dangerous ones. For : 
example with Elegia capensis 1 
have had 50% or higher germi- 
with - 
Chondropetalum mucronatum = 
100%. Their growth rates can 
be extraordinary and I have | 
disposed of nearly all those I» 
have trialled by sinking them in : 
my deepest dam when they | 


nation consistently, 


began to set seed. 


Nor are they necessarily less 
weedy even in South Africa, : 
where the Thatching Reed, — 
Thamnochortus insignis, is « 
now widespread along road- | 
sides in areas where it did not 
occur naturally. These are : 
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spilling out of trucks carrying 
the reeds for thatching. 

If some gardeners insist on 
growing some of the more dec- 
orative species (and most don’t 
look any more attractive than 
the Australian Restios) then 
please destroy all female plants 
as soon as you can sex them. 
The males have no weed 
potential and potted plants are 
readily divided. Females may, 
however, form hybrid seed if a 
suitable pollinator from another 
species is available. 

The most serious environ- 
mental weeds in South Africa 
today are mostly Australian 


South African weeds, there are 
enough of them here already. 
Yours sincerely, 

Nick Romanowski, 

Dragonjly Aquatics, Colac, Vic. 


Dear Tim, 


article on Restios out of Africa 
and agree that they make dra- 
matic and beautiful horticultur- 


more words should be said 
about these plants. As pointed 
out by the authors, some 
species of Restionaceae, for 
example Chrondropetalum: tec- 
torum, produce prodigious 
quantities of seed. In addition 
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_ we have found this species to 
» be a very vigorous grower, cer- | 
tainly more so than any of our : 
' Australian species in our | 
- research collection. 
» Both Australia and South : 
© Africa have histories of species 
: which originated from the | 
- other continent becoming seri- ° 
ous weeds. For example the — 
© Bitou Bush, Chrysanthemoides 
seedling plants from seed | 
_ has become an invasive weed 
' in southern and eastern | 
- Australia, while Australian | 
© species of Acacia and Hakea | 
_ have spread into parts of the 
_ South African native shrublands 
(the fynbos), 
* We want Australian horticul- | 
- turists and gardeners to be | 
- aware of the weedy potential 
_ of the South African Restios. As 
' these are especially suited to | 
- low-fertility soils, the Australian 
- bush may be susceptible to | 
their invasion from garden | 
' escapes or if they are grown on 
a large scale for the cut flower 
» industry. 
plants. We don’t need to “make 
up” by importing still more | 
- (Dr) Barbara Briggs 

- (Dr) Lawrie Johnson 
Systematic Botanists of 

: Australian Restionaceae, 

_ National Herbarium of NSW. 


monilifera, from South Africa 


Yours sincerely, 
Carolyn Porter 


: Dear Tim North, 
We read with interest the : 
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their own garden? If it came 
from somewhere else is it pos- 
sible to say where? Do they 
have any conjectures about its 
parentage? Or is there a breed- 
er of Sparaxis in Australia? 
There are hybrids of several 
species, of course, and some of 
these have distinct sub-species. 
They are said to be more high- 
ly developed in Australia and 


_ New Zealand than in South 
: Africa, where botanists and col- 


lectors alighted on them in the 
18th century. 

I have an orange-red, a deep 
red, an unmarked yellow and a 
blue purple and am very keen 
to know whether these spring 
out of the gene pool from time 
to time. I think the deep red 
came out of a Yates packet in 
1983. I wonder whether it’s 
well known across the Tasman. 
Does unmarked yellow occur 
often? 

Replies from your readers 


_ will be acknowledged if I don't 


get impossible numbers of 
them. In case of requests to 


: send corms, an import permit 


is stipulated by Australian regu- 
lations and over the next year I 
am keen to increase my stock 


' of the forms mentioned. 


Yours sincerely, 
Chris Duval Smith, 


: Kaiaua via Pokeno, 


South Auckland, New Zealand. 


: (Editor’s note: Mr Duval Smith sent, 
I wonder whether your read- 
~ ers can help with a problem of : 
~ mine, a frustrated wish to make 
sense of Sparaxis. 
al subjects. However, a few : 
' photos that they could send — they can be forwarded on temporary 
me, with their names and | 
' addresses and a note to say | 
- how long it is since they first 
© got to know the Sparaxis vari- 
- ety they have photographed. 
' Did it appear as a seedling in | 


with this letter, colour photographs of 
the Sparaxis varieties he mentions. We 
are unable to reproduce these here 


: owing to limitations on space, but 


Do any readers have colour : should any reader wish to view them, 


loan on receipt of a stamped, self 
addressed envelope.) 
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Dear Sir, 


It was most interesting to 
_ spring and enjoy the continu- 


read Fiona Ogilvie’s article on 
The Japanese Garden at Cowra 


(Garden of the Spirit, Winter 
1995 issue). Her words cap- | 
tured the spirit and atmosphere 
of our unique garden and pro-_ 
vided an excellent illustration 
of the concept and design cre- 


ated by Ken Nakajima. 
Her photos of the granite, 


water features and extensive — 
views were vivid and realistic: 
though there were not enough | 
of them to show the variety of | 
impressive Japanese structures 
' Libby Reid, 

_ Manager, The Japanese 


that are within the Garden. 
Over 50,000 visitors enjoy 


Cowra’s Japanese Garden 
throughout the year, especially 
in springtime when the blos- | 


soms are at their best. Sakura 


Matsuri, our Cherry Blossom: 


Bowral’s 
& 


yy 
Festival 


30th September to 
15th October 


e More Entertainment 
e New Gardens 
e More Attractions 


Information & Tickets available from 


Southern Highlands Visitor 
Information Centre 


71 2388 


Festival on 7th and 8th October 
is a special time to celebrate 


ous cultural entertainments and 
activities in the Garden. There 
are Japanese tea ceremonies, 
bonsai demonstrations, karate, 
kendo, kites, Shakuhachi 
recitals, pottery, calligraphy 
and origami as well as sushi 
and other Japanese cuisine. 
The Japanese Garden in 
Cowra is open every day 
between 8.30am and 5pm. For 
further information phone 
(063)41.1875. 
Yours sincerely, 


Garden. 


SILVER & GREY FOLIAGE PLANTS 
FROM LAMBLEY NURSERY 


ERYNGIUM 
bourgatii 
EUPHORBIA 
rigida 
myrsinites 
LYSIMACHIA 
ephemerum 
NEPETA 
X faassenii 
‘Six Hill’s Giant 
tuberosa 
‘Walkers Low’ 
PEROVSKIA 
‘Longin’ 
PYRETHROPSIS 
catananche 
SALVIA 
chamadrioides 
VERONICA 
incana ‘Nana’ 
YUCCA 
harrimaniae 


& 


ACHILLEA 
‘Moonshine’ 
‘Coronation Gold’ 

AJUGA 
‘Silver Carpet’ 

ARTEMISIA 
asiatiea 
‘Faith Raven’ 
‘Lambrook Silver’ 
‘Valerie Finnis’ 
pedemontana 
‘Poquerolle’ 
‘Powis Castle’ 
stelleriana 

BALLOTA 
acetebulosa 
pseudodictamnus 

DICENTRA 
‘Stewart Boothman’ 

ERODIUM 
chrysanthum 


We take great care and pride in our packing and replace, without 
question, any plants not received in first class order. 


Our latest catalogue is available on request. 


LAMBLEY NURSERY, 
“Burnside” Lesters Rd., Ascot, Victoria 3364. 
Phone (053) 43 4303 Fax (053) 43 4257. 
Ascot is 20km north of Ballarat and 10km west of Creswick. 


Springtime in Bright has now expanded 


Spring into Life! 


Don’t miss the many 
attractions of the 


From Myrtleford to Mount Beauty 
with bright at its heart. 


Floral spectaculars. 
Magnificent scenery. 
Fun for all ages. 


Enquiries: PO Box 103, Bright, Vic 3741 
Accommodation Enq. Ph: 1800 675 234 


Sponsored by Bright Chamber of Commerce 
& The Alpine Shire 


FLOWERING 
CRABAPPLES 


by Fr John L. Fiala 


This book follows Father Fiala’s 
definitive and beautiful work 
on Lilacs. Sadly, he died shortly 
before it was completed but it 
has benefited from the input of 
Dr Gilbert S. Daniels as techni- 
cal editor. 

Father Fiala spent fifty years 
in cultivating and hybridising 
crabapples. In his preface he 
states that an author must live 
the book first and then write 
with conviction the content of 
his or her knowledge and 
heart. “A book without knowl- 
edge is foolishness and a book 
without heart is empty and 
cold”. 

This beautiful book is full of 
knowledge and full of heart. 
“May the flowering crabapple 
that has filled my life for nearly 
fifty years fill your hearts with 
their beauty as they have mine”. 

It is a fine book of 273 pages 
with a large number of excel- 
lent colour plates, all in a cen- 


tre section, and many small : 


black and white photographs. 
There is a botanical list of : 
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reviews 


cabin species, about 24 in 
all, and hundreds of varieties, 


hybrids and cultivars, many of 


them introduced in quite recent 
years. There are chapters on 
cultivation, diseases and pests, 
landscaping with crabapples, 
companion plants to grow with 


crabapples, propagation and | 


hybridising. Appendices list the 
best flowering crabapples, 
nurseries active in research and 
development (all of them in 
USA), and there is a generous 
glossary, bibliography and two 
indices, one general and one of 
crabapple names - the latter 
contains around 1,250 names 
so Australian readers may mar- 
vel at the number apparently 
available in USA. 


HERITAGE GARDENING 
by Dr Judyth McLeod; 
published by Simon & 

Schuster; 

mp $34.95 

reviewed by Joan Williams 
Gardens as a means of explain- 
ing and understanding our 
past; this is the message Dr 
McLeod sets out to give us in 
this book. In doing so she has 
shown us the tradition and 


— even the names of the old 


varieties have a nostalgic beau-_ : 


ty and quaintness. Even more 
importantly, we are graphically 
reminded of the alarming loss 


THE 


» set out book, 
intriguing historical trivia and 
- fascinating plant lore and : 
~ mouth watering descriptions of 
_ the heritage fruits. 
The chapters have romantic : 
- and evocative titles, like “Fruits . GROWING FRUIT AND 
- of Paradise”, 
' Herbs” and “Heaven on Earth”, 
- with quotations from writings 
_ of the past. It is clear that 
_ although the author is.a scien- 
‘ tist she is also a romantic. 

richness of heritage gardening | 


AUSTRALIAN 


published by Timber Press, 
Oregon, USA, 


distributed by Florilegium 
Press; 

tp $80.00 

reviewed by Tim North 


- to the world of plant. varieties. 
- To be told that we have lost 
85% of the 7,000 apple varieties 
: grown in 1900 is indeed stag- 
" gering. The FAO estimates that 
- whereas India alone once grew 
- 30,000 varieties of rice, today | 
' only ten are incommonuse. 
The introduction gives other - 
- statistics which should alert us 
- to the extreme danger to our | 
- most vital resource, our food - 
' supply. The term “genetic 
- diversity” is a familiar one, but 
here we are told of the conse- 
: quences of its loss. Moreover. : 
_ we are given information about 
- what we, individually, can do : 
~ to help save the precious vari- 
' eties that remain. 
_ This is an attractive and well 
with much | 


No work of this sort could 
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with information on their origin 
and the mythology surrounding 
them. “Cottage Treasures” are 
fashionable again and many of 
these old treasures have been 
_ preserved by the continuing 
tradition of the cottage garden. 
“Heaven on Earth” celebrates 
the great garden making and 
plant breeding activities in 
North America and gives due 


» credit to the indigenous gar- 
: deners such as the Cherokee 


and Iroquois Indians. “The 
Garden of Eden” describes the 
different movements to estab- 


-— lish forms of farming less harm- 


ful to the natural world. 

It is disappointing that in 
“Gold, Emeralds and Corn’, 
describing the cornucopia of 
vegetable varieties from South 
America, that we are not 
shown more pictures of these 
colourful subjects. Similarly, in 
“Plundering the Oriental 


: Treasure Chest”, where Chinese 


gardeners are referred to, the 
only two photographs are of a 
garden in France and another 
in Wales. 

However, this is a book to 
inform and enjoy, and to have 
on hand as a reference, partic- 
ularly for the helpful hints on 
seed saving and the list of 
specialist nurseries and seed 


suppliers. 


“Patterns of _ HERBS ORGANICALLY 

- by Liz Sinnamon; 

_ published by Lothian; 

-_ reviewed by Susan Henshall 
The title of this book accurately 
- describes its content and 
- emphasis, The author attempts 
- do without a chapter on the | 
rose - “Queen of Flowers”: 
- accordingly a selection of old ; 
species roses and their near rel- 
~ atives are listed and illustrated, 


to provide a practical guide to 
growing fruit and herbs with- 
out reliance on petro-chemical 


~~ fertilisers and toxic pesticides 
- and she very largely succeeds. 
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This is a simple and practical 


introduction to growing organi- 
cally, by working with nature to | 


create a better environment. 


The chapters cover soil compo- 


sition, natural fertilisers, com- 
post, pest and disease control, 


birds, companion planting, 


planting and pruning fruit and 
nut trees and specific notes on | 
growing the various fruiting 
trees, vines, canes and herbs. To 


cover all this in 156 pages the 


author has had to strictly limit 


her advice to the most basic. 


There is no index, which | 
inevitably limits the usefulness 


of any book, and no bibliogra- 


phy nor a list for further read- : 


ing. Given that this work cov- 


its depth is quite limited and 


the interested reader will want 
to search out other titles to add | 


to his or her knowledge. 


WISTERIAS 


by Peter Valder; 

published by Florilegium Press, 
1995; 

rrp $45.00 

reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


“The trouble with Wisterias...” 


~ we have all heard those hor- : 


ror stories about the Wisteria 


that ate the house, ripped the 
barge boards off the roof and: 
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leapt tall buildings. They seem 
too much trouble and yet they 
continue to exert a certain 
influence on our garden mak- 
ing. Somehow, in spite of their 
hyperactive habits and all-in 


_ wrestler approach to growing 
use of native trees to attract : 


they have their fatal charms. 
Their flowers are like no oth- 
ers, delicately scented, elegant- 
ly displayed, sumptuous, 


refined with all the character of 


a Japanese woodblock print — 


strength of line, subtlety of | 


colour, simplicity of design and 
powerful association with a 
rich cultural tradition. 

This book reflects in its ele- 
gant presentation the charm 
and attractions of this plant. 


_ With a rare sense of the cultur- 
ers such a wide range of topics 


al history of these ancient gar- 
den plants and with a keen 
appreciation of the fascination 
and frustrations that they hold 
for Western gardeners, the 
author offers his readers a 


guide that is indeed compre- 


hensive, witty and frankly per- 
sonal. It is a pleasure to read 
and almost makes you go out 
and plant at least one Wisteria 
(in my own case this was 
‘Longissima Alba’, which Dr 


- Valder has convinced me must 
_ be a cultivar of W. floribunda 


called ‘Shiro Noda’; that superb 


_ white flowered form with extra 


long racemes). 
But I have only three 


| Wisterias; Dr Valder has known 


more than 60 and has spent 
many years researching and 
photographing them in famous 
collections overseas. This book 
is the first devoted entirely to 
the genus by a Western 
botanist. In itself this is a note- 
worthy achievement but the 
quality of the book sets it on 
an altogether higher plane. 
Even if you never grew a 


Wisteria you would enjoy, as I 
© did, the rich historical and | 
- anecdotal detail, the beautiful 
- illustrations and the style of the 
writing. 
| Whether you garden in | 
~ Australia, California or in the 
- UK the book can only add to | 
the joy that Wisterias can bring. 
_ The detailed discussion of the : 
: many conflicting synonyms 
clarifies the imprecise taxono- 
- my of both species and culti- 
vars. The extensive cultural _ 
_ notes will ensure that any 
- hyperactive plants are con- | 
- trolled and that the potential 
- for frustration is eliminated. : 


: THE REVERSE GARBAGE 
- MULCH BOOK 

: by Sandra Clayton; 

_ published by Hyland House; 
: mp $16.95 

reviewed by Deirdre Mowat 
- Having been reared on mulch | 
and often forced as a child to 
- gather mulch materials such as 
~ cow manure with bare hands, I 
© thought I knew a bit about the 
- subject. However I learned 
~ much from this book. 
. While initially I found the : 
breezy, folksy style slightly dis- 
- concerting, I was soon caught 
- up in the author's enthusiasm | 
- and commitment to the idea of 
~ mulch as a good thing for | 
_ plants, gardens and the envi- 
"ronment in general. The book 
covers many angles on the | 
© topic; why to use mulch, what 
~ to use as mulch; where to find 
- the materials, and how exactly 
- to use mulch in the garden. | 
© The author classifies mulch : 
— materials in terms of rate of | 
- decay, type of application -. 
_ (whether the aim is to suppress 
weeds, improve soil, conserve 
: moisture etc); mulches suited 
' to different types of plants; and 


the nutrients supplied by vari- 
ous mulches. Common ques- 
tions about mulching are 
answered and testimonials 
from mulching gardeners 
around Australia are included. 
The author covers many 
types of materials suitable for 
mulch, some you might never 
have dreamed of, such as wool 
mats, feathers, crushed bones, 
human and animal hair, fish 
waste, corrugated iron, 
seashells and concrete slabs. 
Not all suggestions will appeal 
to, or be available to, all gar- 
deners, but the book certainly 
promotes lateral thinking about 
potential mulch materials. 
Much more space is devoted to 
“free and nearly free” mulches 
than to commercially produced 
mulches, perhaps reflecting the 
author's preference for recy- 
cling waste materials as mulch. 
However I feel that more detail 
could have been given about 
the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of various bagged and 
other products which many 
gardeners have to buy to pro- 
vide some of their mulch, such 
as jute matting, copra peat, 
coconut fibre, peat moss, 
lucerne, and the increasing 
number of mulches made from 
sewage sludge, and perhaps 
cost effectiveness evaluations 
made. I would also be interest- 
ed in further information about 
the safety of the sewage-based 
products for use in the veg- 
etable garden, in the light of 
the author’s passing comment 
elsewhere in the book about 
possible heavy metal contami- 
nation of such material. 
The book includes some 
photographs of various mulches 
which I found useful; however 
the presentation of the hand 
drawn illustrations with hand 
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written labels seemed to detract 
slightly from the look of the : 
book. Overall I found the book 
illuminating, especially with | 
regard to using a multitude of - 
waste materials as mulches. : 
This is a practical and down to | 
earth guide, rather than a scien- 
tific work, which will make it : 
accessible to a broad reader- : 
ship. As drought and water | 
restrictions continue in many | 
areas the message of this book 


is one which should be widely 
heeded. 


BY UNDERGROUND 
TO KEW 


by Jonathan Riddell and 


William T. Stearn; published by | 
Studio Vista, London; 

“approx $40.00 
reviewed by Tim North 


If you have ever travelled on | 
the London Underground to 
Kew Gardens you may remem- | 
ber seeing colourful posters - 
depicting various aspects of the | 
Gardens. In fact they have 
been a prominent feature of | 
this section of the Underground 
for many years and so present | 
an unusual but fascinating pic- 
torial history, not only of Kew | 
Gardens but also of contempo- ° 


rary fashion and styles. 


Jonathan Riddell is Assistant 
Curator of Archives at the | 
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London Transport Museum and 
he has collected together a 
large number of posters for 
this book, all photographed 
from archival material or repro- 
duced from posters in current 
use (the latest is a 1994 poster 
depicting a young lady inside 
the Palm House. Each is cap- 
tioned with the date and name 


of the artist, and there is a brief 


explanatory note. Professor 
William Stearn has contributed 


: an account of the establishment 
: and development of the 


Gardens. There cannot be 
many poster collections which 
provide such a graphic record 


: spanning almost nine decades. 
This is a handsome, fascinating : 


and altogether unusual book. 


FARMING IN PONDS 


_ AND DAMS 
by Nick Romanowski; 


published by Lothian; 
mp $29.95 
reviewed by Len Butt 


is an aquarium hobbyist, com- 


business, or trying to farm 
aquatic plants, this book is wel- 
come news and a must to read. 

It is a well explained, step by 
step guide to aquaculture, cov- 
ering water quality to polycul- 
ture for all parts of the country. 
The author also explains that 
this is a very important farming 
industry providing many forms 
of food which help make good 


the loss caused by river and | 


coastal pollution. 

How to introduce fingerling 
freshwater fish or crustaceans 
of many kinds is simply 


explained; the growing of 


THE 
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- edible water plants is also 
- discussed, including water | 
- chestnuts, watercress, kuwai 
- and many others. The author | 
states, in discussing pests and 
_ diseases, that it is important for ° 
- aquarists to limit the spread of 
- dragonfly nymphs. While I ° 
_ agree with this I would like to - 
: have seen mentioned the fact 
that dragonfly nymphs con- | 
- sume many times their weight 
- of mosquito larvae, so they do 
' have a positive side. I found : 
- the section on goldfish, Koi 
~ carp and other freshwater fish 
very interesting, especially the 
- methods of keeping them | 
~ healthy. 
The author also explains the | 
- design and construction of © 
- dams, water quality, vermin, - 
weeds, biology and ecology in 
- aquaculture, the aquarium | 
- industry and many other 
- subjects. 
A very well researched and 
: well written book. 
- “An Introduction to Freshwater 

- Aquaculture in Australia” is a 
: very apt sub-title to this com- 
- prehensive and versatile 212 
"page book. Whether the reader 


_ MAKING MONEY FROM 
- YOUR GARDEN 

- by Pamela Odijk; published by 
_ The Business Library; 

- tp $19.95 

mercial owner of an aquarium 


reviewed by Penny Woodward 
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the ways and means of utilising 
their potential to generate 
income. She emphasises the 
need to start small, with the 
plants you know well, and to 
explore carefully potential out- 
lets before embarking on a 
project. There are numerous 
ideas for marketing the pro- 
duce, including adding value 
and interest to the raw product 
with: recipes for things as 
diverse as hot chilli sambal, 
whisky marmalade, apple dolls 
and oriental potpourri. 
Individual chapters cover 
marketing, vegetables, fruit and 
nuts, herbs and spices, flowers, 


: ferns and foliage, and specialist 


activities and services. The final 
chapter, written by Herman 
Odijk, looks at taxation, busi- 
ness laws and other regulations 
relating to home production. 

At the end of each section 


"are short lists of references in 


case more information is need- 


- ed and at the end of the book 
is a useful appendix of 
_ addresses of plant societies and 
~ seed suppliers. 


This is a very practical, no 


- nonsense book with no super- 
© fluous information and no illus- 
- trations. The nature of the 
' In this vibrant and informative 
- book the author draws on her 
- years of experience and many | 
~ contacts to describe hundreds 
_ of ways of making money from 
- a garden. She claims that all - 
- that is needed is “planning, | 
- imagination and a willingness 
- to work systematically”. From 
" my experience the latter is per- 
~ haps the most important. 
Although not strictly a gar- | 
' dening book there is advice § 
~ about a wide range of unusual 
' fruits and vegetables. The : 
~ author writes authoritatively 
about how to grow them and | 


book makes the lack of illustra- 
tions unimportant. 
Unfortunately the same can- 
not be said about the lack of 
an index. A detailed table of 


; contents compensates to some 


extent, but the book would be 
more useful with a comprehen- 
sive index. 

Anyone who contemplates 


- trying to make money from 


their garden should read this 
book first. It is definitely good 
value for money, and if you do 
generate any income the pur- 


‘chase price might be tax 


deductible! 
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Spring blooms at Caulfiela 


_.as you are presented with a design 
spectacular of floral and gardening artistry. 


VICTORIA’S 


Our splendid range of displays will capture 
everything from the classical gardens of antiquity 
ay to the outdoor environments of the future. 
INTERNATIONAL Leading garden designers, architects, 
GARDEN FAIR nurseries and florists will provide an extravaganza 

of natural colour and beauty through 
their carefully crafted displays. 


Visitors of the Garden Fair have a unique 
opportunity to talk to experts, 

attend workshops and demonstrations, 
view the latest in horticultural technology. 
Experience the ornate displays of our world class 
landscape designers, whilst enjoying food and 
beverages that reflect the cultural diversity of 
Melbourne's cuisine. 
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When in Canberra Visit 
One of Australia’s 
Largest Cold Climate 
Nurseries 


Choose from a beautiful range of: 
Azaleas, Camellias, Rhododendrons, 
Magnolias, Dogwoods, Maples, Flowering 
Trees and much more to tempt you 
Why not take home some colour...potted 
bulbs and annuals in flower! 


OPEN EVERY DAY 


24 Beltana Road 
PIALLIGO ACT 
Phone (06) 248 6933 


If you’re working in the garden or on the farm, 


‘Top Dressing’s’ good looking, hardwearing, overalls, 


trousers, shirts and shorts are just what you need. 


All garments are 100% cotton and proudly Australian. 
For a brochure of our complete range and an order 


form, phone (03) 9885 0081 or write to: 
Top Dressing 
Box 30 Darling South 
Victoria 3145 


David Austin 


JULIE KEEGAN 
GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 


Julie Keegan will introduce you to beautiful 
gardens, historic houses and delicious local 
food and wine. 


1996 Programmes 


April 29to South of France, Tuscany 
May 16 and Italian Lakes 


May 21to Portugal, Spain and 
June 9 England 


For Enquiries & Brochure: 


JULIE KEEGAN .A.LH. 
7 Cove Street, Watsons Bay, Sydney 2030 
Tel: (02) 337 1147 Fax: (02) 337 6782 


Wentworth Travel Pty Ltd, Edgecliff 2027 
Licence No. 2TA001726 


Davib AUSTIN RosEs & 
8 Mooroopuc ESTATE WINES 
‘The Perfumed Garden’ 


895 Derril Road, Moorooduc 
Melways 146 K3. Ph (059) 78 8547 


Free admission to display garden 
Nov—May Weekdays: 9-3pm 
Roses® Weekends and Public Hols: 12—5pm 


Only genuine . i a 
‘David Austin 9-5pm. Flowering roses in containers for sale. 
Roses' carry this 


mee MOOROODUC ESTATE WINE TASTINGS 


Water Wilies 


Large range of both tropical and hardy 


Also aquatic, marginal and moisture loving plants 


Write now for descriptive literature. $2.00 postage paid. 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


PO Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 
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SPRING SHOW: Friday 17th to Sunday 19th November 


light lunches and Devonshire Teas 11- 4pm Sat & Sun. 


We are becoming increasing- 
ly aware of the importance of 
the foliage of plants. Ferns and 
grasses took time to become 
popular but they are now defi- 
nitely “in”. The golden leaved 
jasmine ‘Fiona Sunrise’ was dis- 
played prominently and attract- 
ed a great deal of attention. 


~ house fitted with a computer. 
- The themes were original and 
- fun. The standard of design 
~ and planting was high, perhaps 
"higher than in previous years. : 
- A leading garden designer was 
- quoted as saying that there was 
- nothing outstanding, that the : 
© designs lacked direction and 


_ Majesty's shining car hisses to a 
: halt she is greeted by the 
_ President of the RHS and the 
' Show begins. 


A Ile LIM ERI. : Last year Sir Simon Hornby’s 
: cheeks must have been more 
THE 


tomato coloured than usual, as 
- he guided the Queen past the 
- garden which had been creat- 


FROM 


Dear Tim, 


was looking in her mirror, : 
making the final adjustments to 
her coral pink suit and pearls, 
there was chaos at the Chelsea z é 3 
Flower Show ground. There | and especially anything which is new. | 
always is. At four o'clock on | 
the Monday of the Show it is 
bedlam. The ground is a hub- 
: War Museum and Suttons 


bub of cars and lorries trying to 


get out and people trying to | 
get in. In an attempt to control 
it all the clipped tones of a | 
member of the RHS staff advis- 
es everyone over the tannoy | 


system to get their act together. 


peace has descended. The 


guest to arrive. 
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: ed, complete with double bed, 
© to accommodate human sexual 
: needs. This year there was 
- nothing as audacious. There 
- was, however, a line of knick- 
- ers hanging on a washing line 
: in the sunny London air. They 
- hung as they must have done 
- 50 years ago. This time they : 
_ were suspended above a gar- 
' den designed by Sir Terence 
- Conran to celebrate VE Day. It 
: was sponsored by the Imperial 
As Her Majesty the Queen 


- that a post-modern American - 
designer, whatever that is, 
- would crack the show. Piffle. 
~ On the contrary the very diver- 
- sity of the gardens proved how | 
_ wide designers’ imaginations 
: are and just how healthy their 
design skills are. 
Under the spreading canvas 
- of the Great Marquee, which 
' covers three and a half acres, - 
_ the nurserymen and women’s 
~ exhibits were as spectacular as 

arrangements of Australian 


The British Public, like you Ozzies, 
has an insatiable appetite for plants 


Seeds. The attention to detail 
was amazing. It depicted a veg- 
etable garden as one might 
have looked during the war. 
Seeds from the. war years had 


: been dusted down and plant- 

By six o'clock, when the first 
of the entourage of the Royal - 
Family arrives, gleaming like 
the cars that brought them, - 


ed. In the centre was an air 
raid shelter and at the back a 
little kitchen in which every- 
thing was from the war years. 


_ There was even an old wireless 
ground is unrecognisable. The 
hubbub has miraculously sub- 
sided. One by one the queue | 
of RHS dignitaries line up to 
greet them, peel off to act as 
guides and counsellors to their 
royal charges. And then there is: 
only one man left, only one | 
As Her : 


playing music from the 1940s. 


In truth it was more a stage act 


than a garden. 
The gardens which the 


Queen saw were diverse. Their 


themes ranged from an 
Impressionists’ garden to a 
Japanese garden, to a Romantic 
garden complete with a tree 


© Envy’. 


Hostas will always be popular. 
Until recently the larger the leaf 
the better the plant has sold; 
smaller leaved hostas are also 
now “in”, one of which has the 
enticing name ‘Green with 


Sandwiched among all the 
splendour but more than hold- 


: ing their own were two 


exhibits from Australia. Kay 
Fairfax and her niece combined 
to produce three stunning 


: native flowers. The City of 
: Melbourne Parks Department 
: demonstrated a variety of habi- 
- tats and the plants which grow 
: in them. So impressed were the 
judges that this exhibit was 
: awarded a coveted Gold 
' Medal. 

‘ ever. The British Public, like 
- you Ozzies, has an insatiable 
_ appetite for plants and espe- 
- cially anything which is new. | 
| There are always new roses to | 
- drool over. The 1995 Rose of — 
- the Year is ‘Chatswood’. It is a 
- mass of pink and one of the | 
- very popular series of ground 
: cover roses. As a breed they - 
- are as pretty as a picture. They 
' look harmless enough until 
- one has to weed through their 
branches. Some of the new | 
' plants are deliberate eye catch- 
ers, There is a new pink — 
© Poinsettia called ‘Pink Pepper-. 
© mint’, While only a house plant 
' in Britain, it would make a | 
_ spectacular shrub in your 
: warmer climate. 


I am now half way through 
my lecture tour of Australia. I 
have only been here two 
weeks but they have been so 
action-packed that it seems like 
months. Chelsea seems even 
further away. Strangely enough 
my abiding memory is not of 
the gardens or the wonderful 
array of plants but of a woman 
visitor who wore a T-shirt 
emblazoned with the words 
“Sod gardening, I’m knack- 
ered”. In view of her endless 
visits to the Show I wondered 


: whether Her Majesty the 


Queen might not wear some- 
thing similar next year. 


: With best wishes, 
: Julian Treyer-Evans 


in the 


Central West of NSW 
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story compiled by Keva North 


his year the National Conference of 

Heritage Roses Australia will be held 

in and around Orange from the 17th 
to 20th November 1995. 

Visitors to the Central West of New South 
Wales will find many historic townships and 
villages, a rich agricultural area, magnificent 
public buildings and some fine public and 
private gardens which reflect the four sea- 
sons. Winter brings severe frosts and possi- 
bly snow, spring a burst of blossom from 
apple, peach and cherry trees and more 
recently chestnuts, hazelnuts, walnuts and 
almonds. Fine cool climate wines are now 
produced in the area and wine making is 
becoming a thriving local industry. 

Orange was named after the Prince of 
Orange by Surveyor General Thomas Mitchell 
in 1846, and the discovery of gold in nearby 
Ophir five years later turned it into the busy 
commercial centre which it still is today. 

Bathurst, on the other hand, was founded 
30 years earlier, when in 1815 Governor 
Lachlan Macquarie hoisted the British Union 
Jack to officially inaugurate the town. 

This year’s National Conference of 
Heritage Roses Australia will provide an 
Opportunity to visits parks, gardens, nurs- 
eries and galleries in this picturesque area of 
New South Wales. A pre-conference tour will 
include visits to gardens in Bowral, 
Thirlmere, Mulgoa, the Blue Mountains and 
Bathurst. 


Rosa virginiana (photo Peter Cox) 
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Above: Badine, Orange (photo Peter Dowling) 


Below: Rosewood, Orange (photo Peter Dowling) 


PECIES ROSES - 
IN THE BEGINNING 


The theme of this year’s National Conference of 
Heritage Roses Australia is “Species Roses — in 
the Beginning”. There will be talks about 
species roses as well as the development of 
modern day roses from the species. About 55 
species rose plants in tubs will be on display at 
the conference together with a series of oil 
paintings illustrating the significant features of 
each rose, The paintings and the plants will be 
donated by Heritage Roses Australia to the 
Orange Botanic Gardens, making it the largest 
species rose collection in Australia. 

There are no species roses native to 
Australia; in fact there are none to be found 
growing naturally anywhere in the Southern 
Hemisphere. Roses originated in three conti- 
nents, Europe, Asia and North America. 
Therefore all the species roses to be featured at 
the conference represent plants imported to 
Australia in the past. In all there are some 120 
species known to us today and the 55 on dis- 
play will represent most of the species known 
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in Australia. Some, like R. canina and R. rubiginosa (syn. eglante- 


noxious weeds. 

The conditions of both soil and climate in the Orange district are 
conducive to good rose growing. The rich basalt soils maintain vigor- 
ous growth which keeps away many of the common diseases of the 


tions where roses occur naturally in the Northern Hemisphere. In 
many areas of Australia winters are very mild with frosts unknown, 
hence the effects of winter cold on the species roses is unknown. In 


hips will be evident and the plants have a definite rest 
period during winter. Under these conditions the 


Species roses persist over a longer period oy ans 

d their best ad KAD 
and are seen to their best advantage. “ WA 
Peter Cox, 


Joint President, Heritage Roses 
Australia Inc. 


(| BOUT THE 
GARDENS 

Space here does not permit 
descriptions of more than 
three gardens that will be 


visited during the confer- 
ence, information on which 


has been provided by their 
owners. 
Rosewood in Green Lane, “P 
Orange, belongs to Rodney and <J > 
Audrey Tonkin. Audrey’s love of . Gian 
old roses stems from her childhood days O Lf Al 


in New Zealand. She describes her garden as a 
“disarray of plantings and meandering walkways 


through a confined urban garden. Her roses range from many : 


species roses to modern varieties - more than 250 different types in 
been planted, with the permission of the then Mayor of Orange, in 
Smith Park at the rear of Rosewood. 

The garden, now ten years old, features brick paving and a love- 
ly courtyard. Audrey was the inaugural Regional Co-ordinator for 
the Orange and Central Tablelands group of Heritage Roses; the 


in the area and propagating cuttings. 


Rosenvilla in Murphy's Lane, Orange, is a large country garden 
on the outskirts of the city with spectacular views of the country- 


garden consists mainly of old roses and perennials. A special fea- 
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(which came from Yeoval, about 30 km away) blend well with the 
ria) have naturalised here and in some districts have been declared: 


19th century bricks used in the house and in the high walls behind 


_ the garden. Roses do well in the garden’s northern aspect and with 
- the protection afforded by the walls. Old roses are a special interest 
_ Of the Howies, especially the hybrid musks ‘Penelope’ and 
© ‘Cornelia’, Plans for a woodland garden are under way. 

rose. The climate features four distinct seasons — warm summers, : 
cool autumns, cold winters and mild springs, replicating the condi- 


Badine, Old Forbes Road, Orange, is the home of Arthur and 


- Kathie Mills. Built in 1981 the house was sited on a north facing 
- slope, protected from the cold southerly winds from Mount 
- Conobolas. Initially the house was surrounded by grass with a few 
the Orange district the autumn foliage colours of the roses and their 


trees and garden beds against the walls. In 1988 Kathie 
developed a passion for old roses and the grass became 
a series of winding beds containing about 150 roses. 


‘en These were arranged in groups, the taller Albas 
oO | ml S Y behind the Gallicas, the Damasks flowing 


into the Centifolias and the Bourbons 
into the Teas; in all about 25 garden 
groups are represented. 
Arthur has turned his hand to 
constructing rose supports to 
Kathie’s design so trellises, 
)} arbours, hoops and tripods 
abound to display the habit of a 
particular rose. 

Today the garden of 1.2 ha 
contains about 300 roses, under- 
planted with perennials. There 
are many other plantings, for 

example of maples, viburnums, 
buddlejas, ceanothus, and escallonia. 
. While Kathie looks after the “living” 
V/ (with some help) Arthur tends the “non-living” 
construction element. Together they have created a 
garden which they enjoy and like to share with others. 


Included in the interesting gardens to be visited on the pre-con- 


» ference tour is: 
all. An overflow, including more than 30 David Austin roses, has 


Blackdown, Eleven Mile Drive, Bathurst, is a recently estab- 


- lished garden which complements an elegant rural homestead that 
- dates from the early 1820s. Helen Neale’s concept is a garden 
which Elizabeth Hawkins, wife of the original owner, might have 
" created given the water and the time to spare from looking after 13 
* children and 40 convicts. 

group was responsible for identifying many early plantings of roses: 


The layout combines 19th century formality with profuse and 


: informal planting, using mainly species rather than hybrids. A love- 
- ly partially walled-in rose garden lies beyond carefully clipped 
: hedges, green lawns, walks and overflowing mixed borders. Apart 
- from rugosas and their hybrids all the roses are pre-1850. 

side towards Molong and the Katumbles. John and Teena Howie’s 


This large country garden is quickly developing into one of great 


- interest and beauty. 
ture of this garden is the stone walls, the warm colours of the stone : 
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Gillian Haylan, Past President of the Friends of the Gardens, has 


kindly sent the following information. 


The Orange Botanic Gardens, set about 900 metres above sea - 


level, includes the best of the Central Tablelands’ indigenous flora, 


together with many fine exotic plantings. The theme is essentially 
Australian; the winding country road through the gardens, the | 
sweep of grass, the billabong, the country church and the stands of 
Eucalyptus melliodora that are indigenous to the area; these aspects _ 
blend pleasingly with plantings of rhododendrons, conifers, biblical : 


plants, viburnums, perennials, dogwoods and heritage roses. 


The gardens belong to the community of Orange. To foster com- 


munity awareness and to aid in the ongoing development of the 
gardens, the Friends of Orange Botanic Gardens was inaugurated 
in 1985 at the instigation of Mrs John Dunlop, who became the 


Founding President. The fundraising activities of the Friends contin- 
ues to be a significant source of funds as well as expertise. Good | 


gardens, like good wines, mature with time and the Orange 


Botanic Gardens, as a very young botanic garden, is showing excel- 


lent maturing characteristics. 


Your easy access nursery over the 
road from the Australian National 
Heritage Rose Conference Centre 

on Bathurst Road. 


For professional advice, 
quality plants and 
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Phone: (063) 62 3191 
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specialising in roses and perennials. 
There are David Austin Roses, 
old-fashioned and modern roses, 
a fantastic array of perennials, as well as 
unusual and hard-to-find plants. 

Very tempting topiary, garden gifts and 
details are tucked away in every corner 
of this pretty nursery. 


54 Summer Street, Orange NSW 2800 
Tel (063) 61 4333 Fax (063) 61 3029 


Open 7 Days 10am—6pm 


BARAKEE GUEST HOUSE 


the perfect place to relax and be pampered whilst 

enjoying the delights of the Orange area 
* situated on an idyllic farm just 6kms from Orange 
* spacious, well appointed room with ensuite 
* 2 acres of landscaped gardens with magnificent views 

* excellent meals featuring local produce 

* wonderful golf courses, trout fishing and tennis 

* large ingroun heated pool 


For reservations please contact Kerry or Graeme Harris 
“Barakee”, Cargo Road, Orange 2800 Phone (063) 653 114 


Attendance at the Heritage Rose 
Australia Conference and'on the 
pre-conference tour can still be artangedb 
contacting Mrs Gillian Batchen'on?>=— 
(02)9999.2759 as soon as possible“ 


7 The Friends of The 
Orange Botanic 
Gardens 


have pleasure in welcoming you to share the beauty and 
tranquillity of the Gardens. 


Special features of the Orange Botanic Gardens: 
® Heritage Rose Garden 
2% Homestead Garden 
2 Heritage Apple Orchard 
* Indigenous Montane 


For a brochure or further details please contact 
Trevor Gazzard (063) 62 8933 
Kerry Harris (063) 65 3114 
or write to PO Box 35, Orange NSW 2800 


Orange Botanic Gardens, 
Kearneys Drive, Orange 


RANGE REGIONAL 
41 ART GALLERY 


The people of Orange are very proud of their ten years old 
Regional Art Gallery. Later in the year following its opening the 


outstanding merit. The accompanying citation noted that the archi- 
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Blackdown near Bathurst 
(photo Fiona Ogilvie) 


Orange Botanic 
Gardens, the billabong 
and island in the early 
days (photo courtesy 
Orange Botanic 
Gardens) 


tect, Colin Stil, had responded to “the challenge of existing 
- buildings, the site and the landscape”. The site had been previously 
- occupied by a gas and coke works and a rubbish tip and is tra- 
: versed by a wide stormwater drain. 


The relation of the building to the existing Civic offices and their 


environs is greatly helped by the gardens which surround them. 
_ The original landscape designer, Oi Choong, chose a row of 
- Gleditsias underplanted with prostrate Junipers to border the paved 
- approach from the street. The Gleditsias did not prosper and were 
later replaced by Eucalyptus leucoxylon, whose pink flowers have 
_ beena delight this year. 


Mounds of the same Juniper are planted in the area joining the 


- angular Visitors Centre to the hexagonal sunken area at the side of the 
- Gallery approach and provide another hint of oriental landscaping. 


The circular depression left by the gasometer first emerged as a 


- sunken garden but now frames a magnificent Richard Goodwin 
- sculpture. Further planting of trees on the eastern side of the 
- Gallery building has been carried out and further acquisition of 
building was awarded the Sir John Sulman medal for a building of = sculptures is planned. 
: Joan Neale 
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A drought-tolerant 
Mediterranean 


t’s fun to have a drought-tolerant gar- 

den. It is fun and it’s easy - at least 

that’s what it looks to me today, twenty 
years after we set out. It makes me feel 
good to garden in harmony with nature, 
in harmony with the Mediterranean cli- 
mate with which we live. 


Above: A path towards the stately oak 
woodland (Quercus ilex) is highlighted 

y Agave americana and the colourful 
and easy Iris germanica. The useful 
Hebe ites ack to the left) at sum- 
mer’s height might receive a weekly 
watering and is cherished for its sun and 
shade tolerance. 


Right: Argyranthemum frutescens in the 
oreground (formerly known as 
Chrysanthemum f.), Abelia x grandiflora 
to the left and cypress to the right frame 
a lemon green Evonymus japonicus and 
the feathery pink cloud at the back 
(Tamarix). 
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arden 


by Heidi Gildemeister 


Our winters are mild and bring rain, 
around 500-1200mm, but also much less, 
as little as 250mm in unfavoured regions. 
Summers are long, hot and dry, terribly 
dry and painfully long, much-longer than 
one would want them to be. Yet when I 
accepted these facets and planned our 
garden in accordance with them, most 
apprehensions that may go with month- 
long drought, were taken off my shoul- 
ders. Once I started to use plants which 
are native to the Mediterranean climate 
and which thrive under it, once I let them 
soak up rain over winter and go dormant 
over summer, dry summers were no more 
a problem. And our garden is healthy. 

Although I have not yet seen for myself 
but hope to do so soon, I have been told 
that the southern and south-western 
Australia enjoy the same ‘Mediterranean’ 
climate as my garden does, together with 
- California, Central Chile and the Cape of 
South Africa. That means a wide open 
field for plants to choose from — from my 
garden to yours or from yours to mine. 

Today, I tend to forget the stony fields, 
assorted rocks and giant boulders, also the 
derelict oak wood we found upon arrival 
and which over the years have turned into 
our garden. They are part of a sheep farm 
in the western Mediterranean which lies 
between the mountains and the sea and 
which my husband had chosen for us to 
live. 

We were so busy clearing brambles 
(also the particularly nasty Smilax aspera), 
cutting dead branches and trying to get 
wind-torn trees and shrubs ‘into shape’ 
that I never gave those chores a thought 
which lay ahead. Instead I looked for the 
landscaping potential which may lay hid- 
den under this ‘green waste’. The solid 
masses of the century-old oak were an 
ideal proposition, stately as they were. 
Together with the dense evergreen 
canopies of Mediterranean buckthorn 
(Rhamnus alaternus) and ancient olive 
trees’ silver-grey trunks, they complement- 
ed each other happily and promised to 
become, once a few paths were laid, a 
solid backbone to our ‘natural’ garden. 

What else grew around the house that 
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could be put to good use? I found many 
mastic trees of various shapes and sizes 
(Pistacia lentiscus), more ‘shrub’ than 
‘tree’, mostly featuring a ‘moth-eaten’ look 
- sheep had fed on them for centuries and 
only after several years did they fill in. Not 
much else was found, unless one wants to 
count such smaller fry as the exquisite 
Cyclamen balearicum and the extravagant 
Arisarum vulgare, also the Sea Squill 
(Urginea maritima), its giant white spire a 
herald for autumn to come, or Clematis 
cirrhosa and flammula rushing up into 
shrubs and trees, accompanied by the 
minute but exquisite Rosa sempervirens. 


We planted by the 
hundreds to ‘cover all 
ground’, to preserve 

the soil from being 

washed away... 


Once our future garden had been 
fenced, a labour- and water-wasting lawn 
was spread in front of the house, not par- 
ticularly suited to the Mediterranean cli- 
mate, but eminently appropriate to under- 
line the distant hills and the far-away sea. 
Every evening the sun would set over this 
peaceful scenery with ever-changing 
clouds and moods. Although the soft 
‘English lawn’ by now has been replaced 
by a sturdier variety, I still feel that a more 
suitable alternative should be found. 

We planted by the hundreds to ‘cover 
all ground’, to preserve the soil from being 
washed away, to keep humidity in the 
ground as a reservoir for a long dry sum- 
mer, to establish a thriving vegetation 
which would clothe the tock, better the 
air we breathe and create a refreshing 
breeze during hot summer days. An ever- 
green and flowering, lush and exuberant 
vegetation was on my mind. We also 
meant to cover all ground to avoid the 
countless weeds which were ever ready to 
establish themselves and to push them out 
from all places where they used to live. 
Some were so pretty that I felt sorry for 
them — not all were banned. 
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But I push ahead too quickly. Shouldn't 
I mention first the anguishing first summer 
when, with many weeks of summer 
drought ahead, no water was left in our 
tank and when the lawn turned as pale as 
coastal sand? How the notion of drought 
tolerance came to my mind, I do not 
recall, but for years it became as obsessive 
an idea as pleasant a pursuit until it gradu- 
ally became part of my daily life. Not 
much written guidance was available at 
that time. So I set out to gather bits and 
pieces whenever and wherever they could 
be found, and assembled them in a text 
with tips on useful water-saving steps 
together with an ever-longer list of 
drought-tolérant plants — later to be hand- 
ed over to my garden friends via my 
Mediterranean Gardening book. 

How to choose drought-tolerant plants, 
how take care of them, where to find and 
how to plant? Over the years it was 
realised that plants have to suit closely the 
place where one gardens and that those 
which were given the same living condi- 
tions as the ones in their native lands, 
would fare best. Thus, much thought was 
given to provide them with whatever they 
were used to: in the first place winter rain 
and summer drought. Once the suitable 
site for each plant has been found accord- 
ing to its demands for sun or shade, for 
northern or southern exposure, for a cool 
root run or for hot rock (favoured by suc- 
culent creepers), once we have planted 
well and mulched generously, the main 
work has been done. Over the first and 
second summer, plants establish with 
additional water, the second or third they 
may already do without. Checking on 
each in moments of stress such as after 
slashing autumn rains, a devastating win- 
ter storm or a dehydrating summer wind, 
is routine. Staking may be required or tak- 
ing top-weight off. In summer, an extra 
ration of water or a protective palm leaf 
roof brings quick relief. Summed up, this 
seems little if one considers the arduous 
fertilising, spraying and pulling around of 
hoses which enslaves most of our neigh- 
bours. 

Mulching became our ‘secret weapon’. 
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A well-composed green mulch keeps 
roots protected where little soil is available 
and it does the fertilising for me. As it 
decomposes, its particles are pulled into 
the ground by myriads of soil organisms. 
We imitate nature which spreads a thick 
cover of decaying leaves, small branchlets 
or disintegrating animal corpses over all 
ground and lets it gradually turn into a 
dark brown humusy substance, the gar- 
dener’s brown gold. 

Plants which are treated with considera- 
tion are healthy plants. They treat the gar- 
dener equally well and return the atten- 
tion which has been given them. Should, 
however, something have ‘gone wrong’ 
and pests or diseases show up, usually a 
plausible reason for the mishap can be 
found and quick remedies brought in 
time. Often, cutting off a few branchlets 
does the job. A home-made spray with the 
very bitter Artemisia deters most aphids. 

The sheep on their side of the fence 
were peaceful and generous neighbours. 
Every now and then, they let me have 
another piece of an over-grazed stony 
slope to be added to the garden until, 
over the years, it reached its present ten 
acres. Their hoofs had pushed off all soil, 
which was carried away by winter rains, 
until there was little more than rock, 
maybe a giant oak tree, its stout roots laid 
bare by time. Bringing in earth was — for 
various reasons — out of the question, but 
we usually did find a rock pocket which 
provided sufficient soil for a well-chosen 
plant, avoiding taproots. A few carefully 
placed stones held soil back. Tough pio- 
neer plants such as honeysuckle 
(Lonicera) or periwinkle (Vinca) often 
prepared the ground until fallen leaves 
and mulch gradually built up soil and cre- 
ated the green and flowering oasis our 
garden is today. 

Over the years, I was challenged to find 
out more about the drought-tolerant plant 
world. Thanks to many plant hunting trips 
to nurseries, thanks to seed exchange or 
contacts with plant collectors abroad, I 
could assemble many hundred different 
species, England was an excellent hunting 
ground since English gardeners have a fad 
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with our ‘silvers and greys’ and generally- 
speaking with all plants which demand 
their expertise. 

However, the glory does not lay in the 
number but in plants’ suitability. Plants 
were required which could cope with our 
hot and dry summers. Evergreen hard 
leaves, the Mediterranean so-called sclero- 
phyllous foliage was a major means to 
achieve this. Grey and silver leaves, finely 
indented, were chosen or soft felt. Also 
aetherial oils, waxy covers and succulence 
which all reduce transpiration via the 
minute leaf openings and thus let plants 
survive periods of low water supply. 
Consideration to foliage came first since, 


Once plants were well- 
matched with the 
Mediterranean climate, 
further challenges 
would be few. 


well chosen, it guaranteed drought-toler- 
ance and at the same time provided an 
unending choice of shape, colour or tex- 
ture. Cushion shape was favoured as it 
keeps within a congenial mini-climate and 
echoes the natural plant growth on the 
surrounding hills. Next, flowers for enjoy- 
ment were given a thought, harmonious 
colours over all seasons of the year, avoid- 
ing those ‘screams’ which would ill-suit 
the peaceful countryside around. Once 
plants were well-matched with the 
Mediterranean climate, further challenges 
would be few. 

Those plants which acclimatised in our 
garden became an unending source for 
observing and experimenting. Whenever | 
had a few of the same species, each one 
was planted in a different location to bet- 
ter find out which conditions suited it 
best. My young garden help over the 
years developed a fine sensitivity towards 
plants’ needs and often drew my attention 
to a particularly successful site — or to one 
where we had failed. 

To better remember plants’ homelands, 
I took to grouping them loosely by their 


provenance. The hottest area was given 
over to the Cape of South Africa where 
today colourful African Daisies cover steep 
rock faces and delight us with their mid- 
winter bloom (Euryops, Dimorphotheca, 
Osteospermum). 

The Mediterranean area of the garden 
has an evergreen feel with shiny or glossy 
foliage through the year, highlighted by 
whichever bulb we meant to join (crocus, 
daffodil, tulip, to name a few). It is in 
spring that this sedate evergreen setting is 
transformed into a feast of colour, white 
and pink rock roses (Cistus) unfolding 
daily, golden broom standing out against 
an azure sky or Erica multiflora covering 
distant hills with a satiny pink cloth. Very 
early, almonds, throw a white or pink veil. 
In summer and for weeks, oleander gives 
colour, a reliable companion. Rosemary 
attracts bees in winter and comes in many 
shades of blue, even pink or an occasion- 
al white. 

A garden featuring exclusively the 
Mediterranean basin’s wide plant choice 
may have been undertaken had plants 
been freely available. As not all are easily 
propagated, nurseries tend to offer those 
which multiply quickly, also the ones peo- 
ple ask for first — the colourful annuals or 
exotics such as Canna indica or 
Bougainvillea, both a ‘must’ for every self- 
respecting Mediterranean garden and a 
relic from 19th century garden usages. 

The Australian Grevilleas’ undemanding 
ways are a blessing (G. robusta, G. ros- 
marinifolia, G. thelemanniana, ‘Canberra 
Gem’). They do not seem to mind the lit- 
tle soil which overlays our garden’s rock 
and accept as alternative the generous 
mulch we provide instead. Hakea laurina 
thrives, but generally-speaking, I find the 
Protea family challenging, yet do not 
mind. The more spectacular ones would 
be too exotic for our ‘natural’ garden. 
However, if a beach property with lots of 
sand were mine, I would try again. A few 
Eucalyptus were planted for quick height. 
Many Acacia cheer our minds when cold 
winter winds tear around the house, 
Eremophila resists the driest summer, 
but looks as if it had not yet found its 
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Such a rock as seen here provides cool root runs aplenty for golden Euryops, Lantana camara, Leonotis leonurus and further back 
silvery Leucodermum. Close planting protects the soil from drying out. 


happiness. Calocephalus brownii is so 
easy from cuttings that on the continent 
supermarkets put it on sale. We plant the 
grey mass wherever not only summer but 
also winter sun reaches. Doryanthes grows 
to extravagant heights — if I can give it suf- 
ficient soil depth. A larger specimen of 
Chamaelaucium uncinatum, discovered 
at a nursery, turned the establishment of 
this soft volume less challenging. That 
most Australian plants are fertiliser-sensi- 
tive suits me fine - one garden task less. 
New Zealand is well represented by an 
endless choice of Hebe, Coprosma, 
Corokia Cordyline, Phormium and 
Pittosporum or the delicate Arthropodium, 
to name a few of these helpful beauties. 
The little-known plants from central 
Chile have not even been mentioned and 
already it all sounds like a tremendous 
potpourri. Yet if you saw for yourself, you 
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would wonder where the many different 
species have gone. Thanks to the wide 
choice, we could select for each site a 
suitable candidate while oak and lentisc 
would still take the precedence. Each 
species fits in not only with its immediate 
neighbourhood but also harmonises with 
the surrounding landscape. Often plants 
are used in large patches, not ‘dotted 
about’, and thus convey a peaceful mood. 
Exotics such as Hibiscus or Hedychium 
are planted near the house where they 
receive the water they require while the 
garden itself fares on its own. 

Somewhere I have to mention the stone 
benches built by the skillful Lorenzo 
wherever a shapely rock or a fine view 
proposed them. Taking meals outside lets 
one enjoy one’s garden as not all should 
be ‘toil and labour’. 

In the first stages of our garden and 
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while we waited for it to mature, there 
were many little joys. Bulbs were part of 
them. Once planted, they could be left in 
the ground to summer-bake and naturalise 
- if only one chose the right ones. Cape 
bulbs are particularly suited as they live 
under the same climate as our garden 
does. I also hoped to get acquainted with 
Australian bulbous plants. Dietes robinso- 
niana, a treasured gift and apparently the 
only Australian Dietes, was particularly 
successful. So little an investment of 
labour was involved and such a generous 
return given! 

Once I realised how easily most 
Iridaceae come from seed, I harvest their 
fully ripe seeds in the garden, put them 
right away into seed trays and waited 
which ones would come up, some force- 
fully (Belamcanda, Freesia, Sparaxis), oth- 
ers hesitatingly (gladioli), still others not at 
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all (left unnamed). Yet I do not cry over 
the losses, but rather enjoy success. Our 
garden takes advantage of these ‘success- 
es’ — so much soil to be covered. How 
else can one combat weeds? 

We also take cuttings and wait which 
ones strike. Grevillea rosmarinifolia never 
disappoints one and I am grateful for 
today’s opportunity to say ‘thank you’ to 
Australia for letting me enjoy this unas- 
suming and reliable plant which fits in 
well with our Mediterranean plant world, 
its cushion shapes and narrow evergreen 
leaves, with the billowing masses of the 
Mediterranean rock roses, artemisia, laven- 
der, coronilla or rosemary. 

When Westringia rosmariniformis (W. 
fruticosa) came into my life, I cannot 
recall who gave it to me. Having enjoyed 


this reliable Australian gift for so long, I 
would like to reciprocate with a few 
plants from the Mediterranean, such as 
Arbutus, Myrtus and Pistacia, eminently 
useful drought-tolerant plants. But only 
myrtle is quick and easy to propagate. So 
I rather propose the shrubby Coronilla, its 
glaucous foliage covered with gold for 
many late winter months and easy from 
seed. It accompanies Bupleurum frutico- 
sum of a more upright growth. Its insignif- 
icant flowers and leathery foliage provide 
a dependable background for all plantings 
(easy from cuttings or seed). Who will be 
the third to join the group? Rosemary and 
lavender always do as long as drainage is 
perfect and sun its daily fare. 

But I would rather propose the lesser- 
known Phlomis fruticosa; in spring yellow 


whorls standing proudly above the felty 
foliage and easy from cuttings (Phlomis 
italica with pale pink bloom is more 
refined and only 40cm tall). We plant sev- 
eral together and let them intermingle. All 
are of a sturdy constitution and respond 
well to cutting back or shearing. Not all 
are taken on by sheep — but this is anoth- 
er story for another day. 


NOTE: | 

Heidi Gildemeister gardens on the 
Isle of Mallesca in the western Mediterr- 
anean. Her book “Mediterranean 


Gardening” has just been published in 
Europe and should be available in 
Australia shortly. . as 


A generous planting of the golden Phlomis fruticosa accompanies a walk and is backed by the billowing masses of lentisc (Pistacia 


lentiscus). 
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at the Royal Botanic 


Gardens, Sydney 


T= million Australians suffer from 
seasonal hayfever, experiencing 
sneezing, itching, running and 
blocking of the nose, watery and itchy 
eyes, difficulty in breathing and sometimes 
extreme fatigue. In some cases the symp- 
. toms may be more severe, leading to sea- 
sonal asthma. 

Visitors to the Spring Festival at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney from 7th to 


10th September can learn how to grow a 
Low Allergy Garden, reducing the expo- 
sure to plant pollen which can lead to 
these allergy problems. 

This exhibit has been arranged by the 
Asthma Foundation of NSW. Information 
prepared by leading Sydney allergy spe- 
cialist Dr Diana Bass, of the Department 
of Immunology and Allergy at Concord 
Hospital with the assistance of botanists at 


the Royal Botanic Gardens, explains the 
principles of low allergy gardening. 

The first rule, says Dr Bass, is to choose 
bird and insect pollinated plants, which 
produce relatively small amounts of 
pollen, rather than wind pollinated plants 
which produce large amounts of pollen 
which is distributed in the air. 

Allergy sufferers should avoid being in 
the garden on hot, still days or very windy 
days when pollen counts are high. The 
best time to garden is the early morning, 
and on cool and cloudy days. 

Most lawn grasses from the northern 
hemisphere grow quickly and need to be 
mowed often; they also produce a lot of 
pollen which quickly becomes airborne. 
Australian native grasses need mowing 
only three or four times a year. 

Some organic mulches like straw and 
hay may harbour moulds which are aller- 
genic to some people. 

The Low Allergy Garden will demon- 
strate how plants should be selected for 
low pollen producing gardens. 


A new Australian National Herbarium 


and the Australian Nature Conservation 

Agency opened the new Australian 
National Herbarium in Canberra. 

Opening the new Herbarium, Senator 
the Hon John Faulkner, Minister for the 
Environment, said that the joint venture 
highlighted Australia’s importance as a 
world centre for plant biodiversity. 

The new Herbarium, which combines 
the collections of the Australian National 
Botanic Gardens and the CSIRO, contains 
some of the best specialist collections in 
the world, including a eucalypt collection 
of 65,000 specimens, a specialist tropical 
rainforest collection, Australia’s largest col- 
lection of mosses, lichens and liverworts, 
and selections of a flora collection made 
on Captain Cook’s expedition in 1770. 

A significant component of the new 
facility will concentrate on rare and 
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endangered species. This will, in effect, 
combine the programs of the Australian 
National Botanic Gardens and the CSIRO. 
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Dr Peter Bridgewater introduces Senator the 
Hon. John Faulkner, Minister for the 
Environment, at the opening of the 
Australian National Herbarium on 23 May. 
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ollowing the success of our first trip 

to Ecuador, described in this journal 

Vol 12 No 5, we decided to make a 
second visit in July last year, covering 
some of the areas in which we had col- 
lected before but also taking in many new 
mountains that were accessible. 

After flying to Quito, the capital, we 
were picked up by Hector (pronounced 
Ector, as H is silent in Spanish) Claudijo, 
who was to be our guide and driver for 
the next 18 days. He spoke excellent 
English and had a very good knowledge 
of the country, the Indian population and 
the geography of the area. Our aim was to 
drive north to the Columbian border and 
then work our way south to Loja not far 
from the Peruvian border, keeping to the 
Andean range and not going down into 
any jungle areas. 


Our first day's drive was from Quito to 
Tulcan, a town of 32,000 inhabitants at an 
altitude of 3,000 metres and only seven 
kilometres from the Columbian border. On 
the way the road drops down to 1,500 
metres in the Chota Valley. The climate at 
this altitude is very hot. The population of 
this part of the valley is mainly negro and 
the main crop is sugar cane. The principal 
tourist attraction in Tulcan is the quite 
amazing topiary work in the cemetery. 
Here only two men manually clip the 
numerous rows of cypress into nearly 
every imaginable shape — people, animals, 
birds, etc. 

A road running west goes through the 
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town of Tupino and climbs to an altitude 
of over 4,000 metres as you go over the 
saddle of the slopes of the 4,720 metres 
Mount Chiles. The area around this moun- 
tain is known as the Paramo EI Angal. The 
whole of this area, which is above 3,500 
metres, is paramo and the only natural 
vegetation is tussock, small herbs and in 
sheltered gullies some shrubs but on it 
grows an amazing plant which is one that 
we had purposely come to see, Espeletia 
hartwegiana. There are a number of dif- 
ferent Espeletias found on Columbian 
paramos; the common name is Frailejones 
which refers to the monk-like appearance, 
particularly when seen in the foggy 
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Facing page, top: Topiary at Tulcan cemetery 
Facing page, bottom: Espeletia hartwegiana 
Above, left: Wernera nubigena 

Above, right: Puya species, Paramo El Angal 


(authors’ photos) 
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conditions that frequently occur here. It is 
a member of the composite family and 
has yellow daisy flowers. Its leaves have a 
dense covering of long golden hairs which 
are so thick and long it is almost impossi- 
ble to comb them. It is interesting to note 
that on several mountains in equatorial 
Africa at the same latitude as this part of 


Ecuador and at about the same elevation’ 


two genera, Lobelia and Senecio, have 
developed into huge plants of very similar 
appearance. The environment on the 
paramo is cool and very cold at night; rain 
and mists are very frequent with snow 
falling on the higher peaks. The plant’s 
adaptation to this specialised climate has 

_ certainly given us a wonderfully interest- 
ing plant. 

Also growing on the paramo was a 
large Senecio that too had heavy felted 
foliage and yellow flowers. In moist areas 
several species of Gunnera grow, one 
with large leaves nearly one metre across 
and another tiny species that forms mats 
with clusters of orange-red fruits. 

Puyas are plentiful throughout Ecuador 
and the species growing here was a 
majestic plant with its flower spike reach- 
ing up to more than three metres. Its 
amazing turquoise-blue flowers provide 
nectar for the humming birds. 

Starting our southward journey we visit- 
ed Laguna de Mojanda, an area of high 
lakes near Fuya Fuya at 4,263 metres. We 
had collected there on our previous trip 
but had not been able to obtain viable 
seed of Buddleja pichencensis pictured in 
our earlier article in this journal. This time 
we were successful. Unfortunately at this 
stage our vehicle became bogged high up 
in the mountains and we spent several 
hours trying to dig it out; just on dusk a 
small utility truck with a tiny 150cm 
square tray came along. The Indian family 
were kind enough to offer us a lift to 
Otavalo, the nearest town, 12 kilometres 
away. Only one person could fit into the 
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front with the driver so Lesley got the 
lucky spot with our camera gear. The rest 
of us, eight in all, squeezed into the back 
with numerous bags of odds and ends for 
the slow (10km an hour) bumpy drive 
down a rutted cobblestone road to the 
town to stay the night. Our car was 
retrieved the next day with the assistance 
of a tow truck, which then got bogged in 
the soft sandy soil and had to be towed 
out by Hector’s car. A very beautiful plant 
allied to Bomaria also grows in this locali- 
ty with clusters of red pendulous flowers. 
We have not had this identified yet. 

Our next mountains were Atacozo and 
Illiniza, both just south of Quito. Illiniza 
has twin peaks, one of which is slightly 
higher at 5,466 metres and snow covered. 
Lupins which can be seen on most moun- 
tains in Ecuador were plentiful here. 
Several tiny prostrate specimens forming 
mats were of particular interest with their 
purple and lilac flowers. The whole area 
above 3,500 metres was sprinkled with 
pink Gentianella and as we ascended 
became denser, forming huge pink sheets 
in some areas. These and the prostrate 
white flowered Wernera nubigena 
Eryngium humile, possibly the smallest of 
all the Sea Hollies and only growing to a 
few centimetres high, a mat forming Silene 
species, Geranium and cushions of 
Azorella were an ideal refuge for a lone 
large black bull who we imagined could 
be an escapee from the bull ring with 
horns to match - we kept our distance! 

After revisiting Cotopaxi we headed 
south again with our destination 
Chimborazo, the highest mountain in 
Ecuador at 6,310 metres. Like Cotopaxi 
this mountain is of volcanic origin with 
enormous loose scoria slopes leading up 
to its snow capped summit, but it is not 
active like Cotopaxi. We were fortunate 
here to see a vicuna grazing until it saw us 
trying to take its photo when it promptly 
moved away. It is the smallest of the 
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cameloids and very shy. Vegetation on the 
scoria screes was sparse but very interest- 
ing. Most plants mound or form mats 
because of the cold and extremely windy 
conditions that can occur here. 

The most interesting and beautiful little 
plant here was a Geranium species form- 
ing dense mounds. Its white and red flow- 
ers nestle in the silvery foliage. Another 
plant was an Astragalus species with 
foliage of the same silver colour and the 
same dense habit of growth. It had lilac- 
purple and white flowers. 

Many violets in the Andes have devel- 
oped a rosulate form in their foliage to 
help them withstand the harsh conditions. 
There were two species of these growing 
there, one with white flowers lightly 
marked with purple and the other with 
tiny yellow flowers. There were a great 
many other interesting plants growing in 
this area including Notoriche but we had 
no means of identifying them. 

Plants’ adaptation and their methods of 
existing in harsh climates have always 
impressed us in mountains we have visit- 
ed in many countries. However here in 
the Andes such plants as Espeletias, 
Wernera, rosulate. violets and many others 
are perfect examples of this specialised 
development. 

After again visiting Las Cajas near 
Cuanca which we had visited on a previ- 
ous trip we set out for our final destina- 
tion, Loja, a pleasant city situated in a val- 
ley about 80 kilometres from the Peruvian 
border. On this sector of our trip the road 
traverses through an elevated area near 
Cumbe at above 3,500 metres. This was 
rich in interesting plants with many differ- 
ent gaultherias ranging from prostrate 
creeping mats to shrubs up to one metre 
in height. 

Several dwarf puyas, although not in 
flower, had seed spikes. These were only 
45cm hgh. Large shrubs of Satyria 
warszewiczii, an ericaceous plant, has 
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clusters of waxy and tubular flowers and 
in the shelter of these some beautiful yel- 
low and brown orchid blooms on graceful 
stems up to one metre high. 

Salvias in one form or another were 
plentiful in all areas we visited but here an 
unusual one occurred. It grew from a 
woody central rootstock with prostrate 
branches spreading to one metre across. 
Its Scm leaves were notched on the edges 
and had a corrugated surface. The flow- 
ers, which were nearly finished, were 
white. 

Only a few kilometres from Loja at an 
altitude of 3,000 metres is Parque Nacional 
Podocarpus. This park has a large variety 
of plants indigenous to the area and is 
named after the Podocarpus trees growing 
there. It has been called the Garden of 
Ecuador and the tree from which quinine 
is extracted is found in this area. We did 
not see any Podocarpus but the large vari- 
ety of trees we did see all supported a 
mass of moss, bromeliads and orchids. 
Bomareas in different colours, calceolarias 
and masses of plants which we could not 
name. A slow and steady climb up a zig- 
zag path to 3,800 metres brought us just 
about above the tree line where the 
paramo starts. A profusion of dwarf shrubs 
of many different genera grew here 
among the tussocks. 

An interesting garden on the edge of he 
town is maintained by the local university 
and only contains plants native to the 
area. Here we saw a small creeping viola 
with scarlet flowers. Unfortunately there 
was no seed set. We would like to collect 
this and seed of other plants we saw if we 
return again, 
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Magnolia! 
by Phil McCallum, Director National Rbododendron Gardens, 
Olinda 


t always hails in Olinda in the 

Dandenong Ranges when the mag- 

nolias begin to flower in 
August/September. However the hail is 
usually the softer variety, verging on 
sleet and not the golf ball variety which 
cuts M. liliflora ‘Nigra’ to ribbons in 
Ringwood, Croydon and Lilydale, 
around the foot of the Dandenongs. 

Consequently the magnolias in the 
Gardens have a calm existence and are 
able to provide a superb display of 
blooms throughout early spring, with 
one or two extending to the end of 
spring. 

First to appear is the magnificent M. 
campbellii which bursts on the scene 
like a Royal Herald in his best ceremo- 
nial finery to announce to the world that 
the magnolia season is here. 

The Gardens has a particularly fine 
example of M. campbellii but there is an 
even larger one in Olinda Nurseries’ gar- 
den 300 metres away. So a visit to Olinda 
gives you two for the price of one! 

M. campbellii is soon followed by 


M. stellata, the whites shining like small 
stars throughout the Gardens and 
‘Rosea’ and ‘Leonard Messell’ providing 
a blush pink accompaniment. 

Then begins the parade of M. grandi- 
flora, M. liliflora, M. denudata, M x 
soulangeana and its varieties, M. x loeb- 
neri “Merill’ and many more. 

Finally, extending into the main 
rhododendron season, M. sieboldii takes 
centre stage. Its pure white petals offset 
by a ring of brilliant red stamens forms 
a spectacular flower which stiffly looks 
you in the face. 

The laggard of the group is M. macro- 
phylla with its large leaves, up to 60cm 
long. So far this has not been seen to 
flower but any year now we can expect 
its white fragrant flowers during 
summer. 

While magnolias are the star attraction 
the side events are the camellias, daf- 
fodils and the large leaved rhododen- 
drons, all of them flowering at magnolia 
time. 


ridget Gubbins started growing clematis at her China Walls 

Nursery in southern New South Wales in 1978. About nine 

years later she was asked if she would register her collection 
with the Ornamental Plants Collections Association. She agreed to 
do this and says that she then “had to fossick around to try and 
find all the ones that were in Australia that I hadn't got”. 

Having the registered collection involves keeping a card that 
recalls the behaviour of every plant. These cards are updated each 
season and Bridget has transparencies and colour prints of many of 
her plants as well as a great many herbarium specimens. Each year 
she sends her cards to the National Herbarium in Melbourne so 
that the central records can be updated. 

She now has some 130 varieties and aims to have at least three 
plants of each growing in case one is lost. The collection includes 
some species with very small flowers which, she says, have no 
commercial interest but merely complement her collection. 


: Above: ‘Louise Rowe’ 


Left: Bridget Gubbins with ‘Bella Niobe’ (purple), ‘King of 
Belgians’ and hybrid musk rose ‘Cornelia’ 


Right: ‘Allanah’ with C. montana ‘Marjorie’ 
(author’s photos) : 
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In 1991 Bridget sold her property in New South Wales and 
moved to Connewarre in Victoria. When preparing for the move 
she propagated from all her clematis as well as many of her 
favourite perennials and roses; eventually two truckloads of plants 
travelled south down the Hume Highway! 

The garden at the new property, named Morangarell, was quick- 
ly established, but had to be enclosed so that the clematis were 
sheltered from wind. Bridget says that what she found surprising is 
that, whereas in New South Wales she was 750 metres above sea 
level with beautiful soil and ample water, she is now at sea level, 
windswept and with very little water; and the clematis are growing 
just as well. 


by Gail Thomas 


Bridget has plenty of tips for anyone wishing to grow clematis, 


- and in her garden they can be seen growing among roses and 
: other shrubs. 


She says that over the years she has found that if you plant them 


: with a shrub and on the sheltered or shady side, so that they can 
- scramble through the shrub to the sun, they will establish quicker 
: than if they are planted on their own against a wall where they can 
_ be battered by wind or get too hot. 


“It’s just like nature”, she says, “in the forest and on the forest 


- floor they have all the litter to keep their roots cool, then they use 
: the trees or the bush as a host to scramble through to the sun to 
© flower.” 


She suggests that when planting the large flowering types they 


time of the year they are planted. The surface should then be 
mulched and in the following winter these large flowering types 
should be cut back to about 30cm from the ground. In the follow- 
ing spring they will have a number of new stems coming out of the 
ground. These varieties flower on new growth, so the more new 
growth the more flowers there will be. 

Clematis are quite heavy feeders but Bridget feeds hers only 
once a year. After cutting the large flowered ones down in July she 


over summer so that the ground never becomes hard or too hot. 

Clematis, she finds, are often misnamed in nurseries, so suggests 
that people starting to enjoy them buy them in flower. 

Not all clematis are climbers. C. recta, for example, is completely 
herbaceous. Bridget cuts this down right to the ground after flower- 
ing in the same way as you would a raspberry cane. The following 
spring new shoots will appear and eventually the plant will form 
quite a large clump. 

The little alpine species have small double flowers that hang 
down and these flower mostly in very early spring. They will 
scramble along the ground or in a rocky crevice, but don't really 
climb. 
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and flower with their flowers upwards to the sun. 
should have a set of growth nodes under the soil, no matter what 


In 1987 Bridget imported several varieties from England. Two 


- which she obtained from Jim Fisk in Sussex were C. montana 
- ‘Marjorie’ and ‘Louise Rowe’, which has both single and double 
- flowers at the same time. However, she lost half the imported 
_ plants in quarantine so next time she tried Alistair Keay in 
Christchurch, New Zealand, thinking that as the seasons are the 
' same there she would be more successful. Again she lost half in 
- quarantine, although the ones which survived have turned out to 
_ be excellent; one of these is ‘Allanah’, 

feeds them in August and then mulches them. They need watering : 


Bridget belongs to the International Clematis Society and through 


- its magazine reads of many varieties she has never heard of, She 
- believes there are only about 30 in Australia that she hasn't got, and 
- is particularly interested in knowing if anyone has a good collection 
- of C. alpina ot C. macropetala, or the summer flowering C. viticel- 
_ la, of which she has about four cultivars. These, she says, are fabu- 
- lous but very hard to propagate as they have such a lot of flower- 
_ ing material. 


She doesn’t any longer sell the more common varieties but does 


: have a few of the less common ones. She is happy for groups to 
call and have a workshop on growing and pruning clematis, or 
~ merely to look at her plants. The best time for this is from the end 
_ of September until autumn, but an appointment to visit is essential. 

The ones that are traditionally called climbers can be grown also | 
as ground covers. Plant them at the back of a low shrubbery or 
perennial bed where the roots will be cool; they will fall forward - 


Bridget Gubbins can be contacted by mail at Morangarell, RMB 
1195, Connewarre, Vic 3227. 


NATIONAL RHODODENDRON 
GARDENS — OLINDA 


Spring Floral Festival 
@ 15,000 Rhododendrons — 12,000 Azaleas 


€ 3,000 ornamental trees and shrubs set in 103 acres 
@ view the new Cherry Grove featuring 900 flowering cherries 
@ Cafe Vireya — open daily 
€ group bookings fully catered 
OPEN DAILY 10am—5.30pm (closed Xmas Day) 
The Georgian Rd, OLINDA, Vic. Ph (03) 751 1980 


@ NORTH LODGE SHOP @ 
Adelaide Botanic Garden 
Specialising in books about plants and gardens. ; 
| New book fatalogue and Helen Leitch’s | 
i ‘It’s a Rare Thing’ 1996 Calendar | 
now available ] 
Open daily 12am—4pm \ 
| Mail order and credit cards welcome | 
i North Terrace, Adelaide SA 5000 
Tel (08) 228 2345 or Fax (08) 223 1809 


| | 
bs SA am a a ssaianaeitiahbiaainemneamteteaehhiamebbdaiicitedaiee crane atetaaeticeat ee meal 
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The King of Flowers 


— The Tree Paeony 


his treasured and pampered group 

of the genus Paeonia is also one of 

the most difficult to propagate, in 
part due to the slow rate of growth of 
scions. Hence the scarcity and cost of 
named and proven varieties. The title 
“King of Flowers” is most appropriate due 
to the quiet structural dignity of the bare 
contorted branches in winter, followed by 
early bud movement in late June which 
heralds the dramatic flourish of blooms 
from early October to November. These 
ethereal, silken large flowers have a subtle 
beauty which creates an unforgettable 
sensation, especially when the plant has 
matured. No wonder the ancient poets 
and painters of China, Korea and later 
Japan were inspired by the plants’ beauty. 
To this day the Paeony is still revered in 
most of Asia. 

From at least 1,200 years ago when the 
Imperial palaces used professional garden- 
ers to lay out their gardens with P. suffru- 
tiocosa from the wild to the present day, 
hybrids have been developed over the 
centuries, many of which can still be seen 
in China today. Some old family nurseries 
have specialised with their own hybrids, 
for example the “Yao Family Yellow” and 
“Lei Purple” which were offered for sale at 
“a thousand cash for a single stem and no 
one will sell me a Yao Yellow”, to quote a 
writer of the Sung Dynasty (960 to 1274 
AD). These two cultivars have survived 
the ravages of war and time and can still 
be seen in certain gardens in China. 
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GROWING TREE PAEONIES IN 
NEW ZEALAND 

The general history of growing these 
woody shrubs in New Zealand is rather 
chequered due in part to gardening fash- 
ions and the high costs incurred when buy- 
ing or importing on a commercial scale 
which held up to ten years or so ago. Some 
Chinese cultivars travelled remarkably well 
last century and there are a variable number 
of the double unnamed mauve/pink ones 
in older gardens. Possibly these early 
arrivals came with migrants with Far Eastern 
connections or from European gardens as 
rooted cuttings. Many very large bushes in 
old gardens have been demolished by 
developers or ruthless “tidy” gardeners 
unaware of the potential beauty of “those 
dead looking sticks”! 

In the present decade there has been a 
world wide revival of interest in paeonies 
and only now are keen gardeners aware 
of the adaptability of the tree paeony. So 
long as it is grown in temperate to colder 
climates the plants will withstand extremes 
of cold and drought. Once established 
very little watering is required. The 
emphasis is on drainage which is more 
important than for the herbaceous species. 
Planting depth is the opposite; the deeper 
the better for trees whereas herbaceous 
types are planted no deeper than 5cm. 
Remembering the ideal conditions is not 
difficult if one realises that these shrubs 
thrive on inhospitable limestone scree 
slopes at high altitudes, in clearings and 
snow covered in winter. Surplus water 


by Julie Allan 


drains off immediately and the roots travel 
down through cracks in the rocks or soil 
pockets. 

Although some growers claim that tree 
paeonies are gross feeders we find that 
such a regime encourages leafy growth 
which in turn makes the plant vulnerable 
to botrytis, the main enemy of the species 
in general. A higher ratio of potash and 
phosphate to encourage good flowering 
and root development is usually recom- 
mended. Treatment of botrytis is with a 
fungicide during the danger months from 
August to October. The spray program 
starts as soon as the young shoots emerge, 
and the process is repeated every 10 to 14 
days, covering the surrounding soil as well 
as the plant to kill any spores present. 
Alternating the fungicide used is advisable 
to prevent resistance building up to any 
one chemical. A final spray with a copper 
based fungicide after cleaning up the 
autumn leaves is also advisable to control 
any spores which could overwinter. 

Green leaves with yellow veining is 
usually indicative of an iron deficiency, 
This is treatable with an iron preparation 
in spring. 

“Sudden Death” disease can occur 
overnight, in Canterbury usually just on 
flowering time. We have found that cop- 
piced plants are better able to withstand 
the drastic treatment of cutting back the 
affected stem to ground level immediately. 
The plant responds usually very well by 
sending up a number of stems which 
mature well to flower the following or 
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more usually the second season following. 
If the plant has been deeply planted as rec- 
ommended there is a greater chance of 
rapid recovery. This encourages the grafted 
roots to grow well and eventually to take 
over the rootstock’s transitory role of sup- 
porting and feeding the scion. A fungicidal 
spray just on leaf movement is helpful. 
Maintenance pruning is really all that is 
required, that is to prune out the dead 


wood or any die back in the spring when 
it is easier to define dead wood from live 
wood. 


We have found that untreated Pinus 
radiata bark makes an ideal mulch 
whereas pea straw may carry botrytis 
spores. The strong, enervating north-west- 
erlies have occasionally caused problems 
in the open, but by using green bamboo 
stakes and tying the flowering stems to 
just below the bud the flowering stock 
plants have defied the elements extremely 
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well. The garden here is sheltered and 
flowering young stems are not as vulnera- 
ble to sudden wind changes. Staking care- 
fully with bamboo stakes is practised in 
some areas of Japan and is done quite 
artistically. An old tree, a century or more 
old, in Sakagawa Botanic Gardens (18 by 
21 metres) has its stems supported by 50 
or more thin bamboo stakes neatly tied 
and well maintained. 


To understand the evolution of the 
modern tree paeony it is desirable to fol- 
low the various stages from the original 
species found in the wild over 1,000 years 
ago in Asia to the present day. 


THE CHINESE MOUTAN 

(P. SUFFRUTICOSA) 

The species originated in western Asia, 
generally from the south west of Yunnan 
following high mountainous zones border- 
ing Tibet and northwards towards 
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Mongolia. The Chinese have used the 
species for medicinal purposes for cen- 
turies which, in today’s world, does not 
protect it from disappearing altogether. 
Although some species or related cultivars 
are being grown the country people still 
get payment for plants from the wild. In 
the last 10 to 20 years large plantations 
have sadly disappeared due to ignorance, 
lack of communications and education. 


OTHER SPECIES 

In China today the following species have 
been recognised by their botanists — P. 
delavayi, P. jishanensis (syn spontanea) P. 
szechuanica, P. quii, P. rockii, and osti. 

P. delavayi is considered to include 
delavayi, lutea and potaninni instead of 
each being a separate species in its own 
right as western botanists believe. 
Clarification will evolve eventually. 

P. delavayi is variable and many deep 
red forms and hybrids exist. As in the wild 
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Facing page: P. rockii, a form from USA 
in the author’s garden 


Right: ‘Hinode Seki’, a Japanese type in 
the author’s garden 


Below: ‘Age of Gold’ (American hybrid) 


these plants have hybridised themselves it 
must always be a difficult task to define 
the true species. P. delavayi has crossed 
with P. /utea in the wild and in cultivation, 
many attractive variations from lemon 
greens to yellow-orange have been 
observed. P. lutea var ludlowii has proved 
very vigorous in New Zealand. This 
species was used extensively by breeders 
in the United States and is easier to grow 
than Moutan and Botan shrubs. 

P. lishanensis was first recorded in the 
wild in Shanxi in the Ma Jin Gou 
Mountains about 1870. By 1994 botanists 
raised this plant to specific level. The sim- 
ple white flowers are smaller than the 
other species and the plant itself is small 
and frail looking. Whether this is due to 
frequent handling by plant gatherers over 
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the years is not known but foresters find it 
not an easy plant to raise from seed or 
vegetatively and it is therefore rather 
uncommon in nurseries and in the wild. 

P. quiiis a plant from Shennongjia. The 
flowers are small, red to rosy pink. 

P. szechuanica was first found in the 
west of Szechuan near old Tibet castles. 
These particular plants correspond in 
every detail to the species described by 


the late Dr Fang Wenpei in 1958. : 

P. rockii was recognised as a species in 
1992. P. rockii ssp linyanshanii has 
different shaped leaves. This species exists 
in the mountains of the Tai Baj Shannin 
Shaanxi, Hubei and Gansu provinces. The 
latter province was where Dr Joseph Rock 
first found the species growing near Choni 
Monastery. Previously P. rockii was known 
as ‘Joseph Rock’, ‘Rock’s Variety’, then su/- 


fruticosa var rockii but has now been ele- 
vated to specific rank. It is cultivated in 
Gansu gardens as well as in arboreta and 
private gardens around the world. It is 
highly prized and grows well in our gar- 
den. Seed from this source has produced 
flowers of variable form. The plants origi- 
nating from Colonel Stern’s plants in 
England also flower two weeks earlier 
than the American form, which is also 
grown here in New Zealand. 

P. osti was named by Professor Hong 
Tao on 1992. In 1970 400 plants were 
removed from the wild in Henan and cul- 
tivated in the Arboretum of Rare and 
Endangered Trees and Woody Plants of 
the Zhengzhou Institute of Aeronautical 
Industrial Management. Thirty or more 
years later the plants are nowhere to be 
found in the wild due to collectors har- 
vesting them for medicinal use. ‘Phoenix 
White’ and ‘Phoenix Pink’ are the cultivars 
of this species named after the Phoenix 
Mountains. At the base of the mountain is 
Tongling where over 1,000 hectares of 
‘Phoenix White’ are grown. Not far from 
Chaohu a sole remaining plant is flourish- 
ing on a 100 metre cliff face where thou- 
sands of people pay admittance and 
homage to what local people believe to 


TREE 
PAEONY 


RARE VARIETIES 
SUPERB COLOURS 
ESTABLISHED PLANTS 
LIMITED STOCKS 


HERBACEOUS VARIETIES 
AVAILABLE ALSO 


SHIRLEY’S NURSERY 
SILVAN VIC 


PH: (03) 9737 9214 
FAX: (03) 9737 9765 
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be a remnant of the wild population. The 
specimens in the Zhengzhou Arboretum 
have been researched by Professor Hong 
Tao, taxonomist in the Chinese Academy 
of Forestry in Beijing, and proven to be a 
species. 

The early French breeders crossed and 
recrossed the Yunnan species of P. lutea 
and P. delavayi onto the multipetalled 
Chinese hybrids, creating sensational new 
colours such as the densely double yellow 
‘Souvenir de Maxime Cornu’ bred by 
Henri in 1907, and ‘Flambeau’ bred by 
Lemoine in 1930. 

American breeders such as Professor 
Saunders were also crossing species on a 
very large scale. Hybrids of note are 
‘Banquet’, ‘Age of Gold’, ‘Black Panther’ 
and ‘ Coronal’ as well as many successful 
crosses of more recent years. 

W. Gratwick had many /utea seedlings 
as well as seedlings from China and 
named Japanese plants which enabled 
him and Nassos Daphnis to use pollen 
crossing and recrossing in many directions 
with excellent results. Good examples are 
‘Companion of Serenity’, ‘Leda’, ‘Redon’, 
‘Iphigenia’ and ‘Zephyrus’. 

Breeders are still releasing and register- 
ing their new cultivars but many are very 
similar to the older ones. Modern breeders 
of note are Dr Reath, Bill Seidl and Roger 
Anderson from the United States. 


JAPANESE CULTIVARS 

There are no paeony species in Japan in 
the wild but during the 15th century 
Buddhist monks visiting Japan from China 
brought with them tree paeonies which 
were also greatly revered for their beauty. 

Whereas the Chinese generally favoured 
blooms with “a thousand petals” this creat- 
ed a problem for a time as the stems were 
not strong enough to hold the blooms 
above the foliage. 

The Japanese developed larger but 
fewer blooms with fewer petals. Many 
monasteries and temples have old plants 
in their well designed gardens. Some of 
their named cultivars are in New Zealand 
as well as many lovely seedlings. 
However it is a minefield trying to unwind 
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the tangle of incorrectly named plants 
imported many years ago from China and 
Japan and also from Europe. 

In New Zealand serious hybridising has 
only been attempted in recent years. 
There have, however, been some interest- 
ing open pollinated cultivars produced by 
the late Gladys McArthur of Alexandra. 
Some of these can be seen in the 
McArthur Memorial Garden in Alexandra, 
usually flowering about 25th October or 
later. Over more than 40 years Gladys 
McArthur contributed greatly to the suc- 
cessful growing of paeonies in New 
Zealand. Before she died a few years ago 
she witnessed the revitalisation of interest 
in paeonies and today there are several 
growers raising seed sent from China and 
North America and some are also doing 
controlled crossing with varying degrees 
of success. Japanese form and colours 
from white through pink to red are 
favoured more than the creams, golds and 
orange hues. 

The season normally begins with flow- 
ering Chinese forms in early October in 
Canterbury, followed by the Japanese and 
American hybrids, which usually finish 
about mid November. In the North Island 
flowering begins earlier and in the south- 
er provinces at least 10 to 14 days later 
than Centerbury. 

The Duncan Botanic Gardens and 
Oamaru Municipal Gardens have a nucle- 
us between them of a National Collection 
which is gradually being added to by a 
few importations or by donations by New 
Zealand growers. 

Specialist tree paeony growers on a 
small scale are The Peony Gardens of 
Lake Hayes, Craigmoor Paeonies, Slaters, 
McFarlanes and Marsal Paeonies. 

All things considered the gene pool 
looks set to have sufficient varieties from 
whence to draw for the future, keeping 
“The King of Flowers” alive and growing 
well “Down Under’. 


NOTE: 


Julie Allan is proprietor of Marsal 
Paeonies, of Canterbury, New Zealand. 
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of the Darling Downs in south east Queensland. It is here 
that thousands of visitors are discovering the peace and tran- 
quillity of Australia’s largest and most traditionally designed 


Te City of Toowoomba nestles high up on the eastern edge 


when roughly translated means long life and happiness in a public 
garden. 

Ju Raku En was designed by the man renowned as the modern 
day master of Japanese Garden design Professor Kinsaku Nakane. 
The Professor is President or as we know it Vice Chancellor of the 


Research Institute which is based in Japan’s ancient capital city of 
Kyoto. Apart from the design and construction of many of Japan’s 
contemporary gardens Professor Nakane is also famous for the 
restoration of some of Japan’s historical gardens which have fallen 
into decay over the centuries. One such reconstruction is the 
famous Daisen-In which he completed in 1901. 


a combination of ancient and medieval 18th century garden art 
forms. It also embodies important design principles and ideas 
drawn from three major Asian religions. 

Shintoism — Some sites in Japan have been used continuously 
since the seventh century by followers of Japan’s home grown reli- 


gion, Shinto. Shintoists worship natural objects such as rocks, 
streams, mountains, waterfalls and trees which are thought to be | 
inhabited by spirits of ancestors or gods brought down to earth 
: e provide a facility for students learning about Asia, in the particu- 


through age old rituals. 


Taoism — During the seventh century when noblemen and priests 
began travelling to and from China via Korea, Japan came to accept | 
and adopt Taoism. Taoists believed in the universal forces of Yin. 
_ ¢ increase cultural awareness and display goodwill and friendship. 
destructive female side and Yang the high, positive, constructive : 


and Yang - balance and harmony. Yin being the deep, negative, 


male side. This carried on to gardens where the designer sought to 
balance these opposites to create harmony. The Chinese had 
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Oowoomba 
ese Garden 


apanese garden using space and illusion 


to display man’s affinity with nature. 


by Rusell Campbell 


always sought immortality and many myths existed of hermits liv- 


‘ ing on mystic isles who possessed an elixir capable of giving eter- 
nal life. Including islands in a garden design also creates an illusion 
"of distance. 

Japanese Garden. The garden is aptly named Ju Raku En which 


Buddhism - The Buddhist Jodo sect believed that by chanting 


© the Buddha Amidas name they would be reborn in a paradise or 
© pure land. This pure land was represented in the form of gardens 
© with beautiful pavilions set amongst ponds filled with lotus blos- 
- soms where time could be spent drifting in boats amongst the fra- 
: grance of lotus and sounds of celestial music. 

Osaka University of Arts and is also Head of the Nakane Garden | 


The influence of the Jodo sect eventually gave way to Zen 


' Buddhism. Zen followers believed more in meditation and tended 
to simplify everything to its essential nature in order to allow the 
: mind space for imagination and contemplation. Hence the creation 
_ of the abstract Dry Garden. Even though many principles and ele- 
- ments were developed and refined the Japanese Garden always 
© reflects Mother Nature. 

The design of the Toowoomba Japanese Garden was inspired by 
: Dr Adrian Allen who is a Lecturer in Asian Studies at the University 
~ of Southern Queensland. Dr Allen convinced the University and the 
- Toowoomba City Council to provide a jointly owned 10 acre block 
of land situated adjacent to the University on which to build the 
' garden. It was felt the construction of a Japanese Garden would: 


The idea to build the Toowoomba Japanese Garden came from 


e enhance the “Garden City” image of Toowoomba and provide a 
year round tourist attraction unlike the annual spring Carnival of 
Flowers which only attracts visitors to the city in September.; 


lar Japanese culture.; 
¢ provide a world class garden for the community to use for pas- 


sive recreation; and 


Financing the garden’s construction initially proved to be a stum- 


. bling block as neither the City Council nor the University had the 
: resources to fund the real costs involved. It was then decided that 
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the support and funding for the project be sought from the commu- 

nity. The response was overwhelming. 

* Local business and community members provided the funds to 
engage the Japanese landscape designers. 

° Qantas, TAA and JAL kindly provided return air travel on several 
occasions for the designer and his staff to travel from Japan. 

* Local quarries and regional land owners donated the many 
tonnes of select rock material. 

¢ The Forestry Department, local nurseries, gardening clubs and 
many individuals donated hundreds of trees and shrubs. 

¢ A local construction company made available thousands of 
tonnes of soil to create the mountains. 

¢ A machinery supply company provided equipment to create the 
artificial hills, lakes, stream and valleys. 

¢ Local timber merchants provided materials for TAFE students to 
craft the massive entrance gates. 

¢ A stock feed company supplied 
the clay materials to seal the 
lake floor. 

* Service clubs such as Rotary, 
Apex and Lions gave their time 
to build bridges and viewing 
pavilions. 

¢ Many hundreds of community 
members also gave their time 


Mountain stream flowing into 
celestial sea. 
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Arched 
Japanese 
bridges bind the 
mortal world to 
the isles of the 
blest where it is 
believed immor- 
tal hermits dwell 
who posess the 
elixir of eternal 
life. 


and energy to the project. : 

* A local family even donated a house block adjacent to the gar- 
den site to further the gardens size as they were so impressed 
with the project. 

To acknowledge the support given to the garden over the years a 
Donor Board has been erected inside the northern entrance gate to 
recognise those who helped make the garden what it is today. 

Before the master plan was completed the General Manager of 
the Nakane Garden Research Institute, Mr Shiro Nakane, also a very 
reputable garden designer, spent five weeks in Toowoomba carry- 
ing out extensive research into the considerations and limitations of 
the site. He noted that Toowoomba had sufficiently distinct climatic 
seasons and a rich volcanic soil both considered beneficial for 
growing Japanese plants. He also noted that the local sandstone, 
granite and basalt rock material was of a high quality and very suit- 
able for use in a Japanese Garden. 

As a result of this preliminary 
visit the master plan was complet- 
ed in late 1982. The plan included 
over four hectares of authentic 
Japanese Garden combining a 
range of features from the large 
stroll: gardens of the Edo period 
(1615-1867) when noblemen 
involved themselves in landscape 
design to the abstract garden 
design of Zen Buddhism. The spa- 
cious setting of the garden layout 
reflected the freedom of design felt 
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Dry garden with 
raked gravel to 
represent waves 
with clipped 
shrubs to repre- 
sent rocks. In the 
background is 
the entrance with 
adjacent Dobei 
wall topped with 
Japanese tiles. 


by Professor Nakane when creating the master plan. 
On a broader scale the plan included: 
¢ A central lake representing the Celestial Sea from the Buddhist 
Paradise. 
¢ One small island consisting entirely of seven specially selected 
rocks to represent the pivotal point of the Buddhist Universe, Mt 
Sumeru and two large islands where it is said that immortal her- 
mits dwell. 
Four traditional arched bridges linking the islands or according to 
legend, linking the material world to the isles of the blessed. 
A steep mountain range circling the central lake on three sides. 
A 90-metre long pebble beach set amongst rocky outcrops 
around the lake to represent a rugged coastline. 
Two viewing pavilions and a large Japanese style building to 
include the Tea Ceremony Room. 
A five-metre high waterfall adjacent to the bamboo grove. 
A mountain stream twisting from the western mountains to flow 
into the Celestial Sea. 
The Dry Garden or contemplation garden strongly suggesting a 
seascape even though no water is present. 
A Shishi-Odoshi — a water driven device constructed of bamboo 
and rock used originally to scare wild pigs and deer away from 
tice fields. 
A Tsukubai —a rock grouping including a carved out water basin 
where visitors stoop low to gather water for rinsing out their 
mouths and cleansing their hands. This act of humility and 
cleansing of body and mind is considered necessary before par- 
ticipating in the Tea Ceremony. 
* Three granite lanterns positioned around the lake edge. Often 
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thought of as representing lighthouses guarding the rocky shore- 

line but often used for more practical reasons while creating a 

certain atmosphere. 

In April 1983 the first sod of soil was turned and construction 
commenced in earnest. All energy was directed towards installing 
the underground services and carrying out the extensive earth- 
works required to create the central lake and surrounding moun- 
tain range. In all over 130,000 cubic metres of soil were relocated 
and brought on site. Problems were encountered with sealing the 
highly permeable substrate lake floor but fortunately this was over- 
come by the generous donation of a clay compound called 
Bentonite from a Brisbane based stockfeed company. 

By mid-1984 most of the rock materials were marshalled on site. 
Included were over 1,800 tonnes of field boulders, river pebbles, 
gravel and select rock that Shiro Nakane had previously marked in 
the field. In August of that year Professor Nakane and his son Shiro 
came to Toowoomba, courtesy of TAA and JAL, to supervise the 
critical rock placement process. First the Dry Garden was construct- 
ed, gradually building up clusters of three, five and seven rocks to 
create the miniature seascape. A great deal of time and effort was 
spent in selecting and placing the rocks in the dry garden to create 
the abstraction of a mountainous coastline. Today the expanse of 
white gravel fronting the rock groupings is regularly raked into pat- 
terns to simulate waves on the sea.Hence the name Dry Garden. 

This was followed by the placement of 450 tonnes of rock onto 
previously built reinforced concrete foundations to create the 
waterfall. For two months Professor Nakane supervised the placing 
of rocks and boulders around the lake edge and along the moun- 
tain stream. He explained to the volunteer workers who attempted 
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School children 
and garden club 
members often 
visit in groups 


to just lay the rocks on the 
ground that “rock live, they 
don’t just lay on the 
ground, they grow in the 


and take ground”. So then the 
advantage of rocks were virtually plant- : 
the guided tours -ed in the ground. 


which explain. Professor Nakane describ- 


some of the 


, placement as making three 
__ dimensional pictures with 
rocks. 


Ke ex _ ; Japan leaving the Project Co-ordinator 

— Dr Allen the daunting task of completing the 
balance of work. Apart from the never ending task of planting 
more and more trees and shrubs there still remained what at the 
time seemed like a lifetime of work to make the garden a reality. 
The bare red soil mountains needed stabilising with grass, the four 


covering the whole garden required installation, service roads and 
the three kilometres of pathways had to be cut into the hills plus 
many other tasks too numerous to list. 


opened on the 29th of April 1989 by the Brisbane Consulate 
General of Japan, Mr Yoshi Haru Araki, before hundreds of invited 
guests and supporters. 

From that day on visitor numbers have steadily increased to what 
is now estimated to be around 50,000 people yearly who pass 
through the gates. Most visitors are quite content to stroll throughout 


to relax on a seat at the Dry Garden and watch the changing pat- 
terns in the raked gravel and clear their mind of the daily events just 
as the perceiving monk in Japan has done for hundreds of years. It 
is not uncommon to see an artist quietly painting a garden scene or 


the guided tours which explain some of the history and symbolism 
of not only Ju Raku En but of Japanese Gardens as a whole. 
More recently the garden is proving to be a popular venue for 


years. 
ers employed by the University of Southern Queensland. The 


University has agreed to act as custodian of the garden on behalf of 
the Toowoomba community. To ensure that the garden continues 
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the Supervisor and the two Japanese Garden gardeners have partic- 
- ipated in a Continuing Education Course conducted in Brisbane at 
_ the University of Queensland which covered such topics as 
- Japanese Garden History, Philosophical and Religious Traditions. 
Shiro Nakane regularly returns to Toowoomba to provide further 


instruction and gardeners from: Toowoombv’s sister city Takatsuki 


_ also offer advice and instruction during their regular visits to 
_ Australia. 
ed the process of rock . 


Ju Raku En is still a comparatively young garden and it will take 


: many years for it to be considered complete. Only time will allow 
- the hundreds of trees already planted to mature and provide the 
- protective canopy required for the shade loving species yet to be 
The designers then returned to | 


planted. The tree canopy will also provide protection for large 


» areas of moss to be established. One major feature that is still out- 
standing is the traditional Japanese style building which will sit par- 
- tially over the lake adjacent to the waterfall and bamboo grove. 
» The building will form an acoustic shell for musicians to perform to 
: an audience seated across the water on an island. This invokes 
thoughts of the lone shakuhaehi flute player who performed haunt- 
bridges were yet to be completed, an automatic irrigation system 


ing melodies for the nobleman and his court long ago in medieval 


- Japan. Although funding is still being sought for the building, we 
"are encouraged by the knowledge that it took over 30 years to 
- build some of Japan's great gardens, 

After six long years in the making Ju Raku En was officially 


Because Ju Raku En is a community based project built by the 


- people of Toowoomba for all to enjoy there is no charge to visit 
_ the garden. In fact there is no charge to hold wedding ceremonies 
_ in the garden or for guided tours or even for a copy of the colour 
- brochure describing the garden. However, some visitors decide to 
- show their appreciation by making a donation to the garden’s 
_ progress which is always gratefully accepted, 

the garden and soak up the pleasant atmosphere while others prefer 


An appreciation of this garden is a growing and dynamic experi- 


- ence. With succeeding visits one grows increasingly familiar with its 
unique beauty. Over the years the garden will gradually mature 
_ and acquire the characteristic mellowness and serenity so much 
- admired in the gardens of Japan. 

children feeding bread to the fish and birdlife. School children and 
garden club members often visit in groups and take advantage of 


The garden is open every day of the year from 7.00am to 
7.00pm. More information is available by writing to the Supervisor, 


- Grounds and Gardens, at the University of Southern Queensland, 
© Toowoomba 4350 or by telephoning (076) 31 2394 or 018 718 452 
- during business hours. 

wedding ceremonies with over one hundred held in the last two 

: ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 


Maintenance of the garden is carried out by two full time garden- 


Thanks to Dr Adrian Allen for making the Garden a reality and 


. for providing the background information in this story and to 
: Professor Kinsaku Nakane and Mr Shiro Nakane many thanks for 
_ the garden design and their ongoing surveillance and training. 

to grow and be maintained in an authentic manner void of western 
influence, the Supervisor of the University’s Grounds and Gardens 
section recently travelled to Japan to study the art of traditional 
Japanese gardening. The two month training course consisted of 
practical and theoretical training in the principles and elements of 
Japanese garden design, construction and maintenance. Further still 


NOTE 
Rusell Campbell is the Supervisor, Grounds and Sala at 


the University of Southern ‘Gusceasianel 
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SOMETHING 
SPECIAL 
NEW DESIGN! 


This modern Armillary Sphere Sundial is made from solid 
gunmetal bronze. In its readily available form it can be made to 
suit any southern hemisphere location about 32° and 42° south 
of the equator. There are thee intersecting circular rings joined 


together to form a hollow sphere — the metal rod (the gnomon) 
goes through the rings and casts a shadow which tells the time. 
The inside diameter is 350mm and overall on its stand it is 

550mm tall. It is superbly made and costs $1,300. It comes with 
a separate commemorative bronze plaque (with a time correction 

graph) and can incorporate your favourite quotation, name or 

family coat of arms etc to suit your requirements. 
Freight is extra. Contact: 


Australian Garden Journal P/L NSW & ACT 


PO Box 3865 Manuka ACT 2603 


Sundials Australia 
3 Bedford St, Kensington Park SA 5068 


For that special gift 


Limited stocks of superb Bronze Horizontal dials 
310mm in diameter — 
with sunflower or filigree gnomon at $250. 
These are for Canberra and Sydney. 
Enquiries AG] (06) 2396400 


All other states 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAKE SENSE! 

We have recently rationalised the distribution of The 
Australian Garden Journal to newsagents, in order to concen- 
trate larger numbers in selected outlets with a consistent sales 
record instead of spreading the net thinly and widely. 

This means that some smaller newsagents will no longer be 
supplied unless they have standing orders to fulfill. 

To avoid disappointment and being unable to find your copy 
on the newsstand a subscription does make sense! It costs no 


more — in fact less if you subscribe fo two years — and you have 


each issue delivered right to your mail box. 

And don’t forget that a subscription to The Australin Garden 
Journal makes an ideal gift for that special occasion — birthday, 
anniversary, Christmas, etc. 

If this makes sense to you, fill in the subscription insert in 
this issue and mail it right away... 
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_ BACK COPIES & BINDERS 


Ring or fax or send a SAE for a detailed list of back 
copies still available. Now at $4.00ea (inc. post & pack) 


Vol. 10 Nos 3 4 
Vol. 12 Nos 1 4 
Vol. 13 Nos 1 2 3 
Vol 14 New Series 
Spring Summer 


Check you series. Don’t miss a copy! 
Binders make a great addition. 


JOURNAL 
BINDERS 
Well made in dark green vinyl with gold 
lettering and pocket for year tab. 
AVAILABLE AT $11 
(price includes sales tax, packaging and 
postage). 
Binders can be picked up at our Canberra 
office (Cost $9.00 pser binder) 


Iie’ 2 «sa apap Sal 


tia. 


! 


‘Christmas Gift Kibs 


“It’s not too early” 
Remember your friends this year. 
What could be a better gift and 
so easy to arrange. Send us your card, 
or we will enclose one for you! 

Order now and save on time later on! 
Phone through your details on (06) 239 6400. 


Send to: 


For one year only $25.00 
Sent from: 
Bank/Visa/Mastercard 
| Li 
Signature Expiry date 


Ficus platypoda 


WHICH FIG GREW IN THE GARDEN OF EDEN? 


You may think this is a frivolous question. I’m sure that Eve took it 
very seriously. 

Just consider. The leaves of Ficus pumila the creeping fig, are 
only about 5 cm long. Those of F. Iyrata (the fiddle-leaf) or F. 
macrophylla (Moreton Bay fig) can reach 30 cm long. Which would 
you rather use as clothes? 

Painters have usually assumed that F. carica, still grown domesti- 
cally for its fruit, was the one found in Eden. It certainly has large 
leaves, but, like all figs, its bruised stems and leaves ooze a white 
latex, which many people find irritating. And the stiff bristly hairs 
that cover its leaves are very uncomfortable against bare skin. I'll 
bet that Eve didn’t use it by choice. 

Figs have a fascinating natural history. They belong to the genus 
Ficus, which has about 800 species world-wide, with many native 
to the tropics of IndoMalaysia. They belong to the family Moraceae, 
along with the mulberries, Morus, breadfruits, Artocarpus, 
Broussonetia whose bark is used for the tapa cloth of the Pacific 
islands, Madura the osage orange, and Castilia, the tree which pro- 
duced the rubber balls seen in Mexico by Columbus. 


48 THE 


stem, pollination is a problem, one of the great mysteries 
- of Ficus’ natural history. The solution involves cooper- 
- ation between the plants, and insects: one of the 
' most complex examples yet known to us. 


and it seems that each Ficus species is 
- linked to a single wasp species. Without 
_ the wasp, the fig could not be pollinated 
or set seed: without the fig, the wasp 

- would not raise its next generation. The 

- story of their interaction is complex, but 

: here is a simplified account. 


- mature, a female wasp enters the ostiole 
_ of the fig. She carries Ficus pollen on her 
' body, and with it pollinates female flowers as 
- she crawls over them. Then she lays her eggs, 
: one in each of some of the female flowers. Then 
: she dies. 
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ments of 


oO Oo 
InNaTIONSG 
by Barbara Randell 


The flowers of Ficus are unusual. They are tiny and single-sexed, 


and large numbers of them line the inner surfaces of hollows at the 
end of branchlets. Each hollow has a small opening, the ostiole, at 
- the end. Usually both male and female flowers occur in the same 
hollow, but in some cases there are male trees and female trees. 
- Sometimes, sterile flowers occur with the two sexes, and in still 
" other cases, the figs develop without the female flowers being pol- 
 linated, so male flowers are no longer needed. Some species even 
| push their fruits underground. 


What we term the “fruit” of Ficus species is actually fleshy stem 


| = tissue which surrounds the tiny flowers. The gritty particles which == 
_ stick between teeth, or creep under dentures, are the true fruits, 
- each one produced by a single female flower. The tiny seeds they 
© contain can grow into massive trees like the Moreton Bay Fig. 
_ Whoever coined that phrase about “mighty oaks growing from little 
- acorns” could have made a stronger point by using figs as an 
"example. 


With both male and female flowers enclosed within the 


The insects in question are small wasps, 


When the flowers of Ficus begin to 
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As the flowers mature, so do the wasp eggs. Male wasps hatch 
first, then when female wasps emerge, they mate. Then the wing- 
less males die, without ever leaving the fig. The fertilised female 
wasps crawl over the male flowers towards the ostiole, and collect 
pollen on their bodies. Then they push their way through the hole, 
and fly off to find another developing fig where they can repeat the 
cycle. 

Not every female Ficus flower carries a wasp egg, and the 
undamaged pollinated ones develop fertile seed. The developing 
figs are very attractive to many animals. Australia has figbirds and 
fig-parrots, which spend most of their lives eating the fruit. The 
seeds pass undamaged through the digestive tract, and are deposit- 
ed with the faeces, usually some distance away from the parent 
tree. So strangling fig trees germinate high on the branches of other 
trees, wherever birds have left their droppings. 

Ficus cartca, the orchard fig, comes from the Mediterranean 
region. The earliest varieties were dependent on wasp pollination, 
and the Smyrna figs still need to have both male and female trees 
available for satisfactory fruit setting. However, most of the varieties 
grown commercially are parthenocarpic. This means that the figs 
develop even if the female flowers have not been pollinated. In this 
case, there are no wasps inside the figs when we eat them! 

Figs have a long association with humans. They were cultivated 


Jerico, associated with a time before pottery was invented; they are 
linked through the Garden of Eden, with the origins of Judaism and 
Christianity; and one species is the revered “bo” tree, under which 
the Buddha received enlightenment. 

However, Ficus species are grown as ornamentals, as well as for 
their edible fruits. Among the 800 or so species, there are climbers, 
shade trees, and young plants are often suitable for use indoors. 

Ficus pumila, from China, is a creeping species especially suit- 

able for covering brick or stone walls F pantoniana, a native 

Australian species, is also a vigorous climber. Both produce 

roots along the stem, and these help them cling to walls. 

Banyans are spreading trees which support their branch- 

es by dropping additional roots at some distance from the 

main trunk. When these have become anchored in the 

soil, they function as props. The extra support allows a 

single tree to cover several hectares. F. bengalensis, the 

_ best known, is native to India and Pakistan, but 

Australia has several native species which show the 

- same characters. F, benjarnina is one of them, and 
juvenile plants are often grown indoors. 

Buttressed trees are those whose trunks are surround- 

ed at ground level with vertical ribs, apparently connect- 

ed with shallow roots. The buttresses probably act in much 

the same way as the buttresses of Gothic architecture, pro- 

viding support for the main trunk. The stresses in those trunks, 

supporting massive weights of trunk, branches, and leaves, must 

be enormous. & macrophylla the Moreton Bay Fig, and F. rubigi- 

nosa the Port Jackson fig, are two Australian species with buttresses. 
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: Ficus macrocarpa 


* 


Ficus species are especially suited for pot cultivation as they do 


: best when slightly pot-bound, and when kept relatively dry. They 
need only moderate light and warm temperatures, conditions rela- 
: tively easily supplied. 


F. elastica, the Indian rubber plant, grows well indoors. It has 


large shiny leathery leaves, and was the source of commercial rub- 
in Egypt by 4000 BC, their remains have been found in the ruins of: 
- variegated forms which need to be grown in stronger light. F. [yra- 
' ta, the fiddle-leaf fig, is grown for its distinctive waisted, lyre- 
_ shaped leaves which reach 30 cm long. These smooth-leaved forms 
_ should have the leaves sponged with clean water to remove dust. 


ber, before the discovery of Brazilian rubber plant Hevea. There are 


F. bengalensis has furry leaves, which also gather dust. To keep 


, them healthy, you should blow the dust off with an air brush. 


After Adam and Eve left Eden, they must have set up their first 


_ home. Eve may have chosen to grow houseplants. But I’m sure that 
: after her earlier experiences, Ficus was not among them! 


: Ficus carica 


HOME 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS (ima 


SEPTEMBER 


Every weekend in September: Florawarra 95, the Floral Festival 
of the Illawarra. Enquiries Tourism Wollongong (042)28.0300. 

3rd to 5th Sept: GAFA International Garden Trade Fair, Cologne, 
Germany. 

9th and 10th Sept: Kyneton Horticultural Society Inc Spring 
Flower Show, Kyneton, Vic. 

15th to 17th Sept: Annual Festival of Flowers, St Paul’s Anglican 
Church, Kyneton, Vic. 

15th to 17th Sept: Launceston Garden Festival, incorporating the 


Tas 7350; phone/fax (003)31.9406 

16th Sept: Orange Agricultural College Open Day, Orange, NSW. 
Enquiries (063)63.5511. 

16th & 17th Sept: Horticultural Society of Canberra Inc Spring 
Bulb and Camellia Show, Albert Hall, Canberra. Enquiries 
(06)258.3270. 

16th Sept to 15th Oct: Floriade, Canberra’s Spring Festival, with 


1800 020 141. 

17th Sept: Wisteria Day at Vaucluse House, Sydney. Enquiries 
(02)388.7922 

22nd to 24th Sept: Australian National Flower Show, Royal 
Exhibition Building, Melbourne. Enquiries (613)9569.4400. 

23rd Sept: Orange and District Horticultural Society Daffodil Show, 
Function Centre, Bathurst Rd, Orange. 

23rd and 24th Sept: Open Weekend at Camden Park House, 
Camden, NSW. Enquiries (046)55.8466. 

23rd and 24th Sept and 30th Sept to 2nd Oct: Mid Mountains 
Garden Festival; eight gardens in the Hazelbrook/Woodford (NSW) 
district open. Enquiries (047)58.0574. 

23rd to 30th Sept: Associated Societies for Growing Australian 
Plants Biennial Conference, Ballarat, Vic. Enquiries Paul Kennedy, 
17 Craig Court, Ringwood, Vic 3135; tel (03)729.4292. 

24th Sept, then 30th Sept to 15th Oct inclusive: private garden 
Openings in Canberra and Queanbeyan, organised by the 
Horticultural Society of Canberra Inc with volunteer support from 


the ACT Cancer Society Inc. Enquiries to Open Gardens Co-ordina- : 


tor, GPO Box 1388, Canberra, 2601; tel (06)258.3270. 

25th to 29th Sept: 4th International Botanic Gardens Conservation 
Congress, Hyatt Regency Hotel, Perth, WA. Enquiries Congress 
West, PO Box 1248 West Perth, WA 6005; fax (09)322.1734. 

27th to 30th Sept: “The Big Sky, Landscape on the Pacific Edge’, 
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: presented by students of the School of Landscape Architecture, 
- University of NSW. Submissions invited. Fax (02)313.7951. 

- 29th Oct: Galston (NSW) Garden Festival presented by Galston 
District Garden Club; twelve gardens open. Enquiries Jenny Koorey 
- (02)651.1639 or Rosemary Weaver (02)652.2070. 

| 29th Sept to 2nd Oct: Braidwood (NSW) Florale. Special floral 
- decorations in the town’s three churches; historic Bedervale, 
designed by John Verge, open to the public. Enquiries Sheena 
- MacDougall (048)46.1137 or Jocelyne MacLeod (048)42.2337. 

- 30th Sept to 15th Oct: Tulip Time Festival, Bowral, NSW. 
- Enquiries (048)71.2888. 

157th Launceston Horticultural Society’s Spring Daffodil and 
Camellia Show and hosting the biennial Australasian Daffodil: 
Championships. Enquiries Ian Routley, PO Box 513 Launceston, 
_ 5th to 8th Oct: Plantec 95, Frankfurt, Germany. 

6th to 8th Oct: 2UE Garden Show, RAS Showground, Sydney, 
8am to 6 pm daily. 

- 7th & 8th Oct: Wynyard Tulip Festival, Wynyard, Tas. Enquiries 
 (004)34.6102. 

- 7th & 8th Oct: Azalea and Camellia Show, The Rhododendron 
- Gardens, The Georgian Road, Olinda, Vic. Enquiries (03)751.1980. 
the theme “A Carnival of Cultures”. Information on free hotline 


OCTOBER 


14th & 15th Oct: Growing Friends Spring Plant Sale in the 


- grounds of the Old Melbourne Observatory, Birdwood Avenue, 
- South Yarra. Enquiries (03)650.6308. 

- 14th & 15th Oct: Bilpin Garden Club Annual Spring Flower Show, 
_ Bilpin Hall on Bell’s Line of Road, west of Sydney. Enquiries 
© (045)67.1215 

- 17th to 22nd Oct: North-west Tasmania Garden Tour sponsored 
_ by The Australian Garden Journal. Enquiries (06)239.6400. 

- 20th to 22nd Oct: inaugural Hunter Valley Garden Festival, 
- Maitland Showground. Enquiries Loretta Payne (043)68.2040, fax 
- (043)68.3060. 

- 21st & 22nd Oct: Cottage and Country Style Gardens, Blue 
- Mountains. Ten gardens at Leura and Wentworth Falls open; free 
: shuttle buses. Proceeds to HIV/AIDS causes. Enquiries Sue 
- (047)59.1611. 

_ 21st & 22nd Oct: Orange Garden Competition gardens open to the 
- public. 

- 20th to 22nd Oct: Australian Garden History Society 16th Annual 
_ National Conference, Sydney. 


26th to 29th Oct: International Garden Fair, Caulfield Racecourse, 


_ Melbourne. Enquiries Harvest Picnic Foundation (03)571.6234, fax 
- (03)571.6106. 

- 28th & 29th Oct: Horticultural Society of Canberra Inc Iris, 
- Rhododendron and Azalea Show, Albert Hall, Canberra. Enquiries 
- (06)258.3270. ; 

a festival of design and innovation with four-day conference, | 
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Bat ppenings . 


VICTORIA’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
GARDEN FAIR 


1995 International Garden Fair. 


Caulfield Racecourse and | 
Exhibition Centre? 
Event Manager, Maria | 


Kucherhan, who is also Admin- 
istrator for another of Victoria's 
well known events, the Harvest 
Picnic, is excited about the - 


forthcoming Garden Fair. 


- including landscape architects 
- and designers, whose designs 
: will be checked by the Advisory 
Victoria has long been known | 
as the Garden State, and to | 
reinforce this in October | 
Melbourne will host Victoria’s 


Council to ensure a high stan- 


Japan represented and we have 
also had interest from Singapore 


and Malaysia.” 

With the Spring Racing | 
Festival in full swing what bet- 
ter venue for this event than | 


The Fair was launched by 
Premier Jeff Kennett, who is 
himself a keen gardener. 


“Australians have a passion for 
: gardening”, he said, “as do 


many of our international visi- 
tors, and this event will main- 
tain our credentials as the pre- 
mier State for horticulture’. 

The Premier's wife, Felicity, is 


* a member of the Advisory 

“We are trying to showcase 
what is good about the industry, 
and presenting all aspects, - 


Council in a marketing and pro- 
motional capacity and is also 
enthusiastic about the event 


NOVEMBER 


4th to 7th Nov: Rhododendron. Show, The Rhododendron 


Gardens, The Georgian Road, Olinda, Vic. Enquiries (03)751.1980. 

9th to 14th Nov: New Zealand Spring Garden Tour Joanna Hyslop 
and Diana Lyon. Enquiries and bookings to Diana Lyon on 
(044)55.4805 or Warwick Brown, Qantas Groups and Conventions 
International Consultant on toll free 1800 621 858 or (02)951.4044, 


fax (02)951.4150. 


11th & 12th Nov: Horticultural Society of Canberra Inc Spring : 
Exhibition and Rose Show, The Albert Hall, Canberra. Enquiries 


(06)258.3270. 


13th to 22nd Nov: Garden Tour of New Zealand’s North Island 
with Anne Thomson of the Australian Garden Advisory Service. 


Further information from Anne Thomson on (02)983.0111 or Civic 


Travel on (02)231.3488. 


15th to 19th Nov: Ellerslie Flower Show, Auckland, New Zealand. 
17th to 20th Nov: National Heritage Rose Conference, Orange, 
NSW. Enquiries Gillian Batchen, tel (02)9999.2759, fax (02)979.8752. 
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The Garden Fair is attracting | 
exhibitors from the horticultur- : 
al, floricultural and associated 
industries and is bound to be a 
high profile event. There will 
: be areas set aside for confer- 
~ ences and demonstrations; fash- 
- ion parades from leading | 
— design houses will also be a 
. feature, the designs being | 
' appropriate for outdoor enter- 
taining. 
dard. We are hoping to have — 
' include Plant Usage in Design, © 
- Floral Artistry, Photography, . WILDFLOWER TOURS 
: Architecture and Environmental 
- Planning; there will be oppor- | 
: tunities for clubs and societies 
to participate. 

National and international ° 
_ landscape impressions, garden 
© design and education, informa- 
tion and technology will add to 
© the range of interests presented. 
6010; fax (09)389.8773. 
: Garden Fair will be held at the : 
- Caulfield Racecourse and - 
: Exhibition Centre, Station Road, | 
- Caulfield, from Thursday 26th 
© to Sunday 29th October, 9am to | 
- 5pm daily. 
: For further information con- | 
: tact Maria Kucherhan on : 


2 (03)9571.6234. 


Victoria’s 1995 International 


THE LIVING SCULPTURES 


: OF EDNA WALLING 
- A new exhibition, “The Living 
- Sculptures of Edna Walling”, at 
~ Elizabeth Bay House in Sydney - 
_ brings together for the first time 
- many of Walling’s surviving | 
watercolour sketches and gar- | 
den plans from the 1920s, 30s; 
and 40s. Among the plans dis- 
played are the watercolour | 
- designs for Churston in Toorak, 
Victoria Gardens in Prahran, | 
: Mooramong at Beaufort, Briar 
_ Avenue in Medindie and hous- 
: ing estates for BHP collieries at 
* Port Kembla and Port Pirie. 


Complementing these are 
Jenny Churchill’s photographs 
of selected Walling gardens as 
they are today and Walling’s 
own black and white pho- 
tographs. 

The exhibition, under the 
auspices of the Historic Houses 
Trust of New South Wales, will 
run until 27th October, Tuesday 
to Sunday each week, 10am to 


- 4.30pm. 
Exhibitor categories will : 
: WESTERN AUSTRALIAN 


“Perth and Beyond” offers a 
range of 4-wheel drive fully’ 


_ guided tours through Western 
: Australia’s spectacular wild- 


flower regions. Tours run 
through September and 
October. For further informa- 
tion contact Maggie Edmonds, 
PO Box 705 Claremont, WA 


EVERGLADES GARDEN, 
LEURA 


The garden at Everglades at 


Leura, in the Blue Mountains, 


: was created for Henri Van de 


Velde by Paul Sorensen in the 
1930s. Following Mr Van de 


: Velde’s death in 1947 it had a 
- chequered history and was 
: eventually acquired by the 
- National Trust in 1962. 


The latest tenant, Mawland 
Development Pty Ltd, has now 
restored this historic garden 
and will be holding an Open 
Day on Saturday 30th 
September, when the new 
Sorensen Gallery in the garden 
will be opened by Mrs Anna 
Sorensen. Entertainment and 
refreshments will be provided. 

Everglades Garden is other- 


: wise open every day from 9am 


to Spm; entry costs $4 (conces- 


sion $2, children under 5 free). 


NEW VENUE FOR 
AUSTRALIAN GERANIUM 
SOCIETY 


The Australian Geranium | 
Society has a new venue for its 
meetings, Hillview, a large old : 
house on the Pacific Highway 
at Turramurra, on Sydney’s : 
North Shore. Hillview is set in 
beautiful grounds and is now | 
used as a Community Centre. | 
For details of membership and - 
meetings contact the Hon | 
Secretary, Mrs G. Perry, on : 


(02)604.1742. 


“DESIGNING A 
GARDEN” VIDEO 


Australian Correspondence : 


Schools now have a une 
video on “Designing a 
Garden”, presented by the 
Schools’ Principal, John Mason. 
The video is available for pri- : 
vate use at a special inion 
ry price of $29.95, plus $5.00 | 
postage. Educational institutes 
and public libraries may pur- 
chase the video for $74.95, plus : 
$5.00 postage. Contact the | 
Schools at PO Box 2092, 


Nerang East, Qld 4211, tel 
(075)30.4855; or at 264 : 
Swansea Road, Lilydale, Vic 


3140, tel (03)736.1882. 


AUSTRALIA’S TIDIEST 
TOWN 


The honour of being Australia’s 
tidiest town has gone to | 
Naracoorte, in the south-east of 
South Australia. Naracoorte has 
been named the national win- | 
ner of the Keep Australia | 
Beautiful National Association’s 
Tidy Town Award for 1995; its : 
outstanding element, the judges 
said, was in environmental 
education. The town has an. : 
outstanding waste management - 
strategy, a town recycling pro- | 
gram and a range of restoration | 
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_ Thing’, 


and environmental projects co- 
: ordinated by an enthusiastic | 
: network of community groups. 


The judges found that these 
projects went beyond beautifi- 
cation, to address several press- 
ing ecological issues. 


“ITS A RARE THING 
TOO” 

Many will remember the 
delightfully whimsical exhibi- 
tion of botanical paintings by 
South Australian artist Helen 


: AUSTRALIAN ARID 
_ LANDS BOTANIC 

- GARDEN 

- This important project at Port ° 
- Augusta, South Australia, con- : 
- tinues to make steady progress. | 
- Construction of the Reception BIOLOGICAL CONTROL 
' Building and Entry Structure | OF APHIDS 
- has commenced and is sched- 
- uled for completion by the | 
_ middle of this year. Tracks for : 
- access of light vehicles and | 
- pedestrians (interpretative 
- walks) have been marked out. 
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Leitch entitled “Its a Rare : 
which toured Australia : 
in 1993/94. A second exhibition - 
“Its a Rare : 
Thing Too”, once again organ- 
ised by the Botanic Gardens of 
Adelaide, will tour nationally in: 
1996/97 with the help of a | 


of Helen’s work, 


grant from Visions of Australia, 


the Federal Government's tour- 
ing exhibition program. The 
open at | 
Adelaide’s Botanic Gardens as 
part of the Adelaide Festival : 
Fringe in February 1996 and . 
will then tour to all capital cities 


exhibition will 


and several regional centres. 


THE 


AUSTRALIAN 


Cuttings | 


Building services incorporate : 
energy and waste saving fea- 
tures including a building enve- 
- be open to the public on each 
ing load, based on “energy | 
audit”; combination passive 


lope designed to reduce cool- 


/evaporative cooling system; 


ent treatment for irrigation use. 


funding to the value of $10.43 
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and utilising an additional adja- 
cent 1,000 hectare site. If suc- 
' cessful, this will provide a 


tremendous boost to the 
AALBG. 


- An important group of aphid 


predators are hoverflies; their 
larvae eat aphids in large num- 
bers. To produce eggs the 


' female hoverfly needs a good 
- supply of pollen, and experi- 
- ments in the UK and New 
Zealand have shown that the 
- Tansy Leaf Phacelia, P. 
- tanacetifolia, is an ideal pollen 
- source for hoverflies; it is also 
- an excellent nectar source for 


other beneficial insects like 
honeybees and bumblebees. 
This spring Yates are introduc- 
ing Phacelia ‘Tansy Leaf’; by 


pebawitg this annual at monthly 


intervals flowers can be pro- 
duced from spring right 
_ through summer, attracting 
hoverflies into the garden dur- 
ing the major aphid season. 
Phacelia is also known as 


- Californian Bluebell; this 
: species has feathery foliage and 
_ lavender blue flowers. 


ILLAWARRA GREVILLEA 
PARK 


The Illawarra Grevillea Park will 


weekend in September and on 
the second two weekends in 


- November. Opening hours are 
rainwater storage and filtration — 
- for use for the majority of | 
water needs; and on-site efflu- 


10am to 4pm and the admission 
charge is $2.00 for adults, chil- 
dren free. Over 1,000 new 


- ‘plants have been planted this 
Commonwealth Government 
' over 100 Grevillea species and 
million is being sought for the 
development of an Australian 
Arid Research Centre, to be run. : 
in conjunction with the AALBG 


year so the park now contains 


hybrids, as well as other 
Australian natives. 

The Grevillea Park is at the 
rear of Bulli Showground on 
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AN ANTI-TRANSPIRANT 
FROM YATES 


Yates’ Stressguard is a new 
product that will be useful in 
any situation where plants are 
under stress. An application of 
Stressguard gives plants a thin 


protective polymer film which : 


Noe oe § 


ance to frosts. The material : 


helps to prevent wilting by 
reducing water loss by up to 
50%, reduces transplant shock, 
serves as a sun screen against 
UV rays and increases toler- 


remains soft and pliable so : 


stretches with plant growth. It | 


is biodegradable, giving protec- 


- Lane, Clarendon, NSW 2756; tel 
© (045)77.5912; fax (045)77.5730. 


tion for 60 to 90 days, depend- 


ing On exposure to sun, and is : 
not subject to wash-off from 


rain or irrigation. 


AN INSTANT BORDER 


Flawra Ej is an innovative, con- 
tinuous, low cost edge for any 
garden bed, path or courtyard. It 
is supplied in the form of a strip, 
with the leaves touching for a 
continuous border, Flawra Fj can | 
be supplied in any one of five - 
different plants: Festuca aqua, 
Mondo Grass, Brachycome, 


Gazania or Native Tussock. 
For further 


information 
contact AA Bulk, 11 Ingolds : 


- AN INNOVATIVE 
’ PAVING CONCEPT 


: Rocla Paving has introduced a 


' Tesselpave, it is available in a 
variety of decorative panels 
and borders which can be 
inserted as you pave, or in the 
case of existing paving placed 
wherever you choose by sim- 
ply removing a few pavers. 
Tesselpave Turino panels are 
580mm square and have a pol- 
ished surface which picks up 
: light. Motifs, 290mm square, 
complement the larger pieces 
and can be laid as borders or 
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' corners. For smaller areas there 
_ is a Tesselpave panel 230mm | 
' square, also with a matching - 
~ border 230mm by 115mm 
: For further information call 
- toll free 1800 633 540. 
_ new concept in paving. Called 

: STAND UP BAGS 
- GLAD Stand Up bags have a | 
specially designed base and are 
» made of thick, rigid plastic | 
- which allows the bag to stand 
' up on its own, leaving both | 
"arms free to fill it with leaves, » 
' grass clippings or any other | 
- garden refuse. The 81 cm by 75 | 
- cm dark blue bags also have | 
- handy drawstring ties making 
» them easy to close and carry 
: away. GLAD Stand Up bags are 


available in packs of five for 
around $4.70. 


GARDENING GLOVES 

Good Garden Gear of West 
Pymble in Sydney are selling a 
range of extra durable garden- 
ing gloves. The gloves are 
made of knitted cotton and are 
dipped in nitrile; this means the 
seams are coated and so are 
water, chemical, dirt and punc- 
ture resistant. Although coated 


' the gloves, being made of a 


fine material, give good tactile 


sense and will satisfy the “can’t 


feel a thing in gloves” school.’ 
They have a knitted cuff which 


: stops dirt getting into the glove 


from the wrist. They are also 


: washable - simply turn the 


gloves inside out and put them 
into the washing machine. 

These gloves come in three 
sizes — small, medium and 
large and cost $12 per pair plus 
postage. They are available at 
Bay Road Bloomers, Waverton, 
and selected Sydney nurseries. 
For mail orders contact Vikki 
Slocombe Box 10/12 Phillip 
Hall, Kendall Street, West 
Pymble, 2073, phone and 
fax (02)498.1562, mobile 
015 910 918. 


GARDEN CUTTINGS CONT... 


the Princes Highway, one kilo- 
metre west of Bulli. 


A LOCAL TREE GUIDE 


Robertson 


SPRING 


- and management of trees in 
: the local area. The book 
' includes notes on the various 
- soil types that exist in the area, 
Wingecarribee Council, in the — 
New South Wales Southern | 
Highlands, in conjunction with 
Environment 
Protection Society, has pub- . 
lished “The Wingecarribee Tree 
Book”, a guide to the selection - 


the selection of suitable trees, 
both native and exotic, for dif- 
ferent situations and purposes, 
planting and care of trees and 
the management of tree 
resources, including remnant 
vegetation, heritage trees and 
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' roadside vegetation. It also cov- | 
ers such topics as community 
‘ tree planting and legislative - 
_ protection for trees. 
: This is an excellent, well 
' researched and well compiled | 
booklet that could be a model 
: for other local government 
authorities. 


LONG LIFE CARNATIONS 
- Australian biotechnology com- 
: pany Florigene Pty Ltd has 
. applied for commercialisation 
- of its initial range of genetically 


engineered carnations. These 
carnations have a greatly 
extended vase life, so no post- 


harvest chemical treatment is 


needed. According to 
Florigene’s Managing Director, 


: Dr Edwina Cornish, these will 


be the first commercially avail- 


' able genetically engineered car- 
- nations and the first genetically 
engineered plants to be com- 
_ mercially available in Australia. 
- Florigene has been working on 
_ the production of long-life car- 


nations for several years. 


is an important directory for 
quick reference. 

Headings can be 

selected by 

arrangement 


NURSERIES - GENERAL 


LEURA COUNTRY GARDENS NURSERY; 


address Rear/156 Megalong Street, Leura 
N.S.W. 2780. We stock a wide range of 
cool climate trees and shrubs, cottage garden 
plants, old fashioned and David Austin roses, 
perennials and ‘English Garden’ plants — 
OPEN seven days — Tel: (047) 84.3146. 


CLOUDEHILL has extensive herbaceous bor- 
ders set in magnificent garden ‘rooms’ made 
from hedges, stone walls, old brickwork; and 
surrounded by maples, rhododendrons, 
beeches, dating from the original Woolrich 
Nursery. Attached nursery has unusual trees, 
shrubs, perennials, ornamental grasses. 89 
Olinda-Monbulk Rd, Olinda, Vic 3788. Tel 
(03)751.1009. Open 7 days. 


NURSERIES — SPECIALIST 


YUULONG LAVENDER ESTATE, Yendon 
Rd, Mt Egerton (postal RMB E1215 Ballarat, 
Vic 3352). Take Gordon exit from Western 
Hwy, or Yendon No 2 Rd from Midland Hwy. 
Tea rooms. Craft shop. Lavender produce and 
skin care products. Free sampling. Plant nursery 
and cottage garden. National Collection of 
Lavenders. Toilet for the disabled. NOW OPEN 
ALL YEAR Wed - Sun, 10am to 

4.30 pm. JANUARY ONLY open 7 days a 
week. Admission $3.00. Tel (053)68.9453; 
fax (053)68.9175. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW DAYLILY GARDENS 
offers the largest collection of imported daylilies 
in Australia at the fairest prices. Our superb 32 
page colour catalogue featuring 230 beautiful 
colour photographs is $5.00 posted (plus 1995 
colour supplement featuring 110 colour pho- 
tos). Box 458G] Maleny, Qld, 4552. Phone 
(074)94.2346. 


ALPINE ROCK GARDEN PLANTS AND 
PERENNIALS. We have a large collection of 
rare and unusual plants, priced from $2.50 to 
$3. Send 3 x 45¢ stamps for current 
catalogue. Yearly subscription for 10 
catalogues $12. Mail orders and wholesale 
inquiries welcome. COFFIELDS’ NURSERY, 

PO Box 102, Creswick, Victoria, 3363. Phone 
(053) 45 2268 


YAMINA RARE PLANTS, 25 Moores Rd, 
Monbulk, Vic 3793; tel (03)756.6335, 

fax (03)752.0308. For new, rare and unusual 
shrubs and trees. Extensive range of 
Magnolias, Japanese Maples, Viburnums, 
Conifers, Michelias, Osmanthus, etc. Send 

$5 for comprehensive catalogue. 

We dispatch Australia-wide. 
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BUDA GARDEN NURSERY, 42 Hunter St, 
Castlemaine, Vic 3450. Tel (054)72.1032. 

A wide range of interesting and hardy trees, 
shrubs, perennials and bulbs all propagated 
from the historic Buda garden collection is now 
available from our expanding plant 

nursery. Open daily 9 am to 5 pm. 


AUSTRALIA’S OWN ROSES by Alister 
Clark and others. Unique colour booklet $3.00. 
Colour catalogue also $3.00 or $5.00 for 
both. Over 1,000 varieties — heritage and mod- 
ern. GOLDEN VALE NURSERY, Golden Vale 
Road, Benalla, Vic 3672. Tel (057) 62 1520 


OTWAY HERBS COTTAGE GARDEN; 
biodynamic nursery and terraced garden set in 
the hills of Apollo Bay. Perennials, shrubs, rare 
plants, Chinese species, fresh herbs, potpourri, 
local terracotta pottery. Biddles Rd, Apollo Bay, 
Vic. 3233. Tel (052)37.6318. Open daily. 


BRAIDWOOD MISTY MOUNTAINS 
NURSERY 10kms east on Coast Rd. 
Specialising in uncommon cold climate plants. 
Huge collection of azaleas and rhododendrons. 
Small super advanced shrubs, climbers, bulbs, 
perennials, grasses including a large array of 
discounted plants. Woodland display gardens 
open for inspection throughout Spring. Phone 
(048)42.2048. Hours Friday-Monday or by 
appointment. 


SWEET VIOLETS! Mail order collection of 15 
different violets for $32 includes doubles, singles 
and an apricot violet. Or send SSAE for a 
Collector's List of Named and Species Violets. 
VIOLET GARDENS WA, PO Box 45, Armadale, 
WA 6112. No visitors to nursery please. 


AUSTRAL WATERGARDENS. Water lilies, 
lotus, water iris & other pond plants. Heavy duty 
synthetic rubber pond liner $16 sq mtr. Country 
and interstate supplied. Various widths. Phone 
for quote. Send 3 stamps for colour mail order 
list and pond liner sample. Austral 
Watergardens, 1295 Pacific Hwy, Cowan 
2081. Open 7 days except July. 3kms north 

of Cowan. Phone (02)9985.7370 Fax 
(02)9985.7024. 


AUSTRALIA’S OWN ROSES by Alister 
Clark and others. Unique colour booklet and 
mail order lists $4.50. Over 1,000 varieties, 
heritage and modern. Golden Vale Nursery, 
Golden Vale Rd, Benalla, Vic 3672. 

Tel (057) 62.1520. 


LAVENDERS - Many varieties, strong plants 
grown outdoors. Retail and wholesale. 
Enquiries always welcome. CRISP GRO 
NURSERIES - THE LAVENDER SPECIALISTS. 
Located on Hume Highway 17kms south of 
Yass. Open to public Wednesday to Sunday 
10am to 5pm. Telephone (06)227 6032 Fax 
(06)227 6107. “Look for the White Windmills”. 
GRETCHENS - OLD FASHIONED ROSES, 
garden and nursery on the Hawkesbury River 
at Old Kurrajong Rd. Lowlands, Richmond 
NSW 2753; tel (045)78.2994. Open at 
weekends or by appointment. 
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RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 
3795. Tel (03) 737.9313. Melways map 
121 D10. Growers and specialists of 
Heritage roses. STANDARD ROSES 
AVAILABLE from 24 inches to 72 inches. 
Roses available year round, mail order in 
winter only. Display area of over 800 
varieties of all types of roses. Catalogue 
available $2.00 post paid. 


THE BRAIDWOOD NURSERY, 62 Wilson St, 
Braidwood, NSW 2622. Tel (048)42.2057. 
Cottage garden shrubs and old-fashioned roses 
and a wide range of perennials. 


GOOD NATURE NURSERY. Mail order 
specialists, species geraniums, lace-cap 
hydrangeas (8 named varieties), English 
roses, unusual shrubs and choice perennials. 
Catalogue 4 x 45¢ stamps. 482 Dignams 
Creek Road, via Narooma NSW 2546. 
Phone (064)93.6739. Visits by appointment. 


SHOWS & EXHIBITIONS 


CENTRAL WEST NSW IRIS SOCIETY 
Inaugural Iris and Spring Flower Show — 
Raglan Community Hall. Bathurst, Saturday 
4/11/95. Eng Sec. Tel (063) 37 3326. 


TASMANIAN DAFFODIL COUNCIL INC. 
Provides information on growing, hybridising 
and exhibiting all types of daffodils, including 


species and miniature varieties. New mem- 
bers welcome. Enquiries: Mrs M Crowe, 103 
Carella St, Howrah 7018. Ph (002) 47 8226. 


Botanical Art Exhibition 


Exquisite watercolours by 
30 leading Victorian 
botanical artists 


September 10-October 1 vr 
ELTHAM WIREGRASS GALLERY 
559 Main Road Eltham 3095 

Ph: (03) 9439 1467 
Fax: (03) 94310571 
Wed-Sun & 

Pub Hols 1lam-5pm 


is WIREGRAN 
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HORTICULTURISTS/DESIGNERS 


QUALIFIED HORTICULTURISTS will 
maintain or design your gardent to the highest 
standards. Ben Ph/Fax (02)665 8835; 

Steve (02)484 3367 Metro Sydney 


GARDENS & ARBORETA 


EVERGLADES GARDENS. 37 Everglades 
Ave, Leura, NSW - 100kms west of Sydney 
in Blue Mountains. Paul Sorensen designed 
cold climate arboretum, historic house, 
gallery, picnic/barbeque area, refreshments. 
Ideal venue for functions. Open daily 9.00am 
to 5.00pm. Adults $4.00, Seniors/students/ 
children $2.00, National Trust members free. 
Tel (047)84 1938 
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GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 
95 km north-west of Melbourne. Wide variety 
of native and exotic plants in 3ha bush set- 
ting. Open daily. Official collection of Cista- 
ceae. Contains herb, rock, water, vegetable, 
bush, ‘English’ and sunken gardens. 

Phone (053)68 6514. 


ASHCOMBE MAZE, Australia’s largest 
hedge maze; rose maze, extensive water, 
woodland and rock gardens. Open everyday 
10.00am-5.00pm. (Closed month of August, 
Christmas Day and Good Friday.) Red Hill Rd, 
Shoreham, on Victoria’s Mornington Peninsula. 
Tel (059)89.8387. Melway ref 256E4. 


DANDENONG RANGES (VIC) 
INVERMAY FARM GARDEN - a large 
country garden, 1 hour's drive from Melbourne. 
Open any time by appointment for small 
groups or coaches. Tel (03) 752.0555 


OTWAY ROSES, Rose Garden, Rose 
Nursery and Cafe Dainty Bess. Near Geelong 
is a beautiful rose garden. Over 500 varieties 
are grown. All roses are labelled with names, 
descriptions and historical information. 

Cape Otway Rd, 13 km past Moriac. 

Tel (052)88.7382. 


ACCOMMODATION 


SMALL Hotet, 17 Links Rp Bowrat NSW 
(048) 611 977 
GOOD FOOD — GOOD COMPANY 


DAYLESFORD; A charming country cottage 
fully self-contained, located in a peaceful, pri- 
vate setting, situated high on Wombat Hill. 
Well equipped for 2-4, heating (c/h & log 
fires) and linen included. Set amid a delightful 
cottage garden the back gate leads into the 
Daylesford Historical Botanical Gardens and 
the award winning Convent Gallery. 

Tel (053) 48.1884 for bookings and brochure. 


TEA-ROSE COTTAGE, KILMORE, VIC. 
Charming Victorian country bed and breakfast 
retreat, circa 1856. 2 bedrooms.available — 

1 single/double with separate facilities also pri- 
vate lounge with open fire. Dinner by arrange- 
ment — 1 hour's drive north of Melbourne. 
Central to antiques and wineries. Weekend 
packages available. Tel (057) 82.1745. 


Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 


We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 30 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 


plants for gardens in the 1800s. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50 1971 
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MENENIA, NEAR GRAMPIANS. Easy 
distance to the South Coast. Beautifully 
appointed 1850s stone cottage set in lush 
garden. Dinner, bed and breakfast. 

Tel and fax (053)50.6536. 


BRAIDWOOD, BED AND BREAKFAST 

in your own suite in the Old Rectory (1842), 
beautifully restored, centrally heated. Enjoy 
our old English garden and adjoining nursery. 
Mary Harris, 62 Wilson St, Braidwood, NSW 
2622; tel (048)42.2057. 


HIGH RANGE, 15 MINS BERRIMA. 
Country farm garden with magnificent views 
adjacent to National Park in the beautiful 
Southern Highlands of NSW. Comfy twin 
accommodation (ensuite), homestead meals, 
dinner, bed and breakfast. Bookings 
(048]78.5119. 


BOOKS & CATALOGUES 


GARDEN STREET BOOKS 
Free catalogues on request 
PO Box 1811 
Geelong 3220 
Phone: (052) 291 667 
Fax: (03) 529 1256 


AUSTRALIAN HERB INDUSTRY 
RESOURCE GUIDE - second edition now 
available. Comprehensive listing of herbal 
sources and resources. $18 + $2pp from 
Focus on Herbs Consultancy, PO Box 203 
Launceston, Tas 7250. 


SEEDS 


HELLEBORUS SEED. Please send a SSAE to 
lan Collier, PO Box 802, Civic Square ACT 
2608 for a list to be sent around November. 


WOODBANK NURSERY 


Ken & Lesley Gillanders props. 


Send $3.00 for our comprehensive 1995 catalogue 
picturing 40 different plants in full colour. 

Our catalogue describes over 1500 different plants many 
rare and unobtainable elsewhere. We have ground covers, 
perennials, climbers, trees and shrubs to suit cool climates. 

Our expert mail order service to anywhere in Australia brings 
the nursery to your garden. 
Woodbank Nursery 
RMB 303, Kingston, Tasmania 7150 
Tel & Fax 002 39 6452 


COURSES AND CLASSES 


COURSES, plant expert courses; Herbs, Roses, 
Perennials, Fuchsias, Natives, Conifers, Proteas, 
Carnivors, Azaleas, Camellias, Orchids, Bulbs, 
Bonsai, Annuals, Palms, Lavender, Berries, Cacti 
and lots more. Australian Horticultural Corres- 
pondence School, PO Box 2092 Nerang East, 
Qld 4211 or 264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic 
3140. Tel (075) 30.4855 or (03) 736.1882 


GARDEN DETAIL 


BOULES, PETANQUE, FRENCH BOWLS. 
Eight steel balls and two jacks in an attractive 
wooden carry case. A game for all ages, play 
anywhere. A superb gift. $160.00 plus 
postage. Contact Tony Bernard, Boules to 
You, 30 Fairy Bower Road, Manly, NSW. 

Tel (02)976 2034 


Woven Wire 


FENCES e GATES 
GARDEN BORDERS 


Brunswick Green or White 
“5S HEIGHTS” 


(03) 576 1026 


TOURS 


COWRA IN AUTUMN | 
— 19th-20th April 1996 
Join the Garden Journal's tour to the Cowra area 
visiting gardenss — also the famous Japanese 
Garden featured in our winter issue! 
2 nights and 2 days. 
All details in our summer issue. 


RING & RESERVE on (06) 239 6400 | 
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by Stephen Ryan of Dicksonia Rare Plants, Mt. Macedon 


A FABULOUS FORGET-ME-NOT 
Would you be impressed by a plant with 
large clusters of blue flowers in spring and 
leaves that would rival any hosta, and 
evergreen to boot? I know I am. 

Could this fabled giant forget-me-not 
relative exist or is it another unicorn? 

From the misty shores of tiny Chatham 
Island comes this truly unique plant, 
Myosotidium hortensia, or rather more 
prosaically the Chatham Island Forget- 
me-not. 

Chatham Island is a speck in the ocean 
about 800km off the east coast of New 
Zealand at about the same latitude as 
Christchurch. 

I hope our Chatham Island readers will 
forgive me if I describe the place as nearly 
flat, full of swamps and bogs and almost 
perpetually under cloud cover. I am 
speaking from personal experience and 
will hasten to add that although it might 
not be everybody’s idea of a tourist desti- 
nation I found the locals friendly and 
accommodating and its rare endemic 
plants and bird life more than made up 
for the lack of amenities. 

To be able to walk up to Chatham and 
Pitt Islands cormorants to within arms’ 
reach more than satisfied the ornithologist 
in me. But surely the best thing was to 
stand next to large clumps of 
Myosotidium. Other slightly less impres- 
sive finds included the endemic Olearia 
chathamica with huge white daisy flow- 
ers, the dainty pink flowered, grey leaved 
Geranium traversii and the strange 
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lollipops of Pseudopanax chathamicum, 
the Chatham Island Icewood. 

Myosotidium is another of these mono- 
typic genera, this time in the family 
Boraginaceae together with Comfrey and 
the true Forget-me-not (Myosotis). 

Like the vast majority of the other island 
inhabitants it is under threat from grazing 
but unlike many of its less impressive 
compatriots it has had the good sense to 
be stunning and desirable, so will always 
find a home in gardens. 

It is a most unlikely plant to find grow- 
ing in sand, just above high tide mark. 
How many hostas would enjoy pure sand 
and salt? In fact it is often inundated dur- 
ing very high tides which may burn it off 
for a while and cover it in dead fish and 
seaweed, It is this mixture which nourish- 
es it in the wild so it is often suggested as 
a feed for it in the garden. I have found 
leaf mould and animal manure a more 
than adequate substitute at less than 
coastal Mount Macedon, perhaps with a 
little seaweed emulsion to make it feel 
more at home. 

Before you coastal dwellers get excited 
and thinking that at last here is a real trea- 
sure you can grow, I must point out that it 
hates strong sun and heat and will perish 
if it gets even a little dry. 

Although it was introduced into England 
in 1858 it is still virtually unknown even 
by many New Zealand gardeners, which is 
a shame seeing that it is one of New 
Zealand’s most horticulturally worthwhile 
natives, at least in my opinion. 
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The photograph was taken in its native 
habitat, so a brief description may be nec- 
essary. Its giant pleated dark green leaves 
can be as much as one metre tall includ- 
ing the stem and up to 40cm across on a 
well grown specimen. As if all this leafage 
wasn't enough in late spring it will pro- 
duce clusters of rich blue flowers, each 
about 2.5cm in cymes up to 15cm across. 
These are followed by large bright green 
winged seeds which are the usual means 
of propagation. 


A PUFF OF PURPLE 

Shrubs that are brilliant performers from 
spring till autumn are few and far between 
and although I am one of the first to get 
excited by the ephemeral beauty of many 
garden plants like the spring bulbs and 
flowering cherries, I feel that garden space 
is too valuable to be turned over to too 
many of these plants. In fact flowering 
cherries I prefer to get pleasure from in 
someone else’s garden; their flowering 
seems to stimulate nature into windy and 
wet tantrums which often make their 
show remarkably short term — assuming 
that you get a show at all as in some areas 
possums and rosellas seem to relish the 
unopened flower buds. 

My advice, before you get carried away 
by a potted plant in flower or an alluring 
pictorial label, is to ask some pertinent 
questions. Find out if it has a long enough 
flowering period, check that its foliage is 
good when not in bloom and whether it 
produces good berries, autumn foliage or 
has attractive bark. 

From the family Anacardiaceae, which 
includes such diverse things as 
Anacardium (Cashew), Mangifera 
(Mango), Shinus (Pepper Tree), and 
Taxicodendron (the feared Rhus), comes 
Cotinus coggygria, the Venetian Sumach or 
Smoke Bush. 

This large shrub that comes from 
Europe, the Himalayas and China, is a 
hardy, quick growing, deciduous and 
almost indispensable. During summer it 
produces fluffy pinkish plumes composed 
mainly of sterile flower pedicels that slow- 
ly turn smoky grey as they die. 
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Myosotidium hortenis 


In autumn the smoke turns to fire when 
the leaves turn brilliant shades of yellow, 
orange and scarlet. As it can grow to 
about three or four metres it is almost a 
small tree and can be pruned to encour- 
age that effect, making it a good specimen 
even in quite small gardens. Perhaps we 
could call it a shrub with delusions of 
grandeur. 

In passing it is interesting if not horticul- 
turally important that the yéllow wood, 
seen usually only during pruning, is used 
to make a high quality dye. It has also 
been known to cause dermatitis but this is 
very rare and only likely to affect those 
predisposed to such conditions. 

You may well ask how Cotinus coggy- 
gria can be classed as a long term per- 
former. So we will move on to one of its 
varieties called ‘Royal Purple’. In the 
autumn colour stakes this one can be a bit 
of a fizzer but from early spring until late 
autumn it will flaunt its rich purple leaves 
and still give a reasonable show of smoke. 

It normally grows only to about two 
metres and if foliage is your main aim it 
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pays to coppice the plant every few years 
to obtain extra good colour. This will have 
a detrimental effect on the plumes the fol- 
lowing year but one can’t have everything. 

If you can plant it where it will be back 
lit you will notice that it has a very fine 
red edge to the leaves that is lovely at 
close quarters, when covered with dew in 
the early morning. 

This form originated in the nursery of 
Kromhout and Co in Boskoop and received 
an Award of Garden Merit in 1984. 

If you don’t want a purple leaved form 
and would like the best autumn foliage, 
ask for ‘Flame’ and for the best plumes I 
would opt for ‘Foliis Purpureis’ which is 
another larger growing form with light 
purple and green foliage and remarkable 
pink to grey smoke. 

To finish off and to use up all my 
research, you may like to know that 
Cotinus comes from the Greek ‘kotinos’ 
which means wild olive (1 don’t know 
what this has to do with smoke) and cog- 
gygria comes from ‘kokkugria’ which does 
mean smoke. 


Cotinus coggygria ‘Royal Purple’ (author’s photos) 


riss Canning is best known for her 
rich and intensely vibrant still life oil 
paintings. Her next solo exhibition 


will be presented by Gould Galleries in 
Melbourne from 28th September to 15th 


THE GARDEN “ 
Fascinated by colour and the way even the 


smallest change of tone can make a dramatic 

difference, Criss constantly challenges herself 

F a with her exploration of rich, complex and 

e @ difficult colour harmonies. This adventurous 

r LS S ANMINE approach was in part triggered by looking 

closely at the often strange colour combina- 

tions in flowers. “These colours shouldn't, in 

theory, work together but they do in the nat- 
ural world so why not on canvas?” 

Criss is very conscious of colour and tex- 
ture in the borders at Burnside, the circa 1870 
stone farm house in Ascot, north of Ballarat, 
where with her husband, nurseryman David 
Glenn, she is making a garden. “Gardening 
can sometimes be very frustrating because 
unlike a canvas, which is conceived, drawn, 
painted and finished, fixed if you like, a gar- 
den changes from day to day, even moment 
to moment. Of course this is one of the rea- 
sons why gardening is so endlessly fascinat- 
ing and why, when a planting association 
works even in a small way it gives me such 
an inordinate amount of pleasure.” 

Criss started painting in her late teens, 
when she studied drawing and painting with 
Max Middleton in his Collins Street, 
Melbourne, studio. In her early twenties she 


Above: Iris (photo Fixing Shadows) 


Right: Delphiniums (photo Fixing Shadows) 
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made a precarious living painting full time. 
Later she combined her artistic work with 
raising a family but when her two children 
were very young there was less time for 
painting. As they grew up she was able to 
return to full time work on her art. She has 
now been painting for 30 years. 

The exhibition at Gould Galleries will be 
Criss’s eleventh one woman show. Her first 
was in 1982 at Kalorama Gallery in the 
Dandenongs, Victoria where she was living 
at the time. From 1983 until 1991 she held 
regular solo exhibitions at the Melbourne 
Fine Art Gallery including one of work pro- 
duced in 1986 when Criss spent a year 
painting on Rhodes and other Greek islands. 
She has taken part in a lot of group exhibi- 
tions in Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide. 
Particularly exciting has been the success of 
her paintings in three exhibitions in Hong 
Kong in 1992, 93 and "94. 

Several years ago Criss was approached 
by a large Dutch art card and print company 
who wanted to publish her work overseas. 
Images of her paintings are now distributed 
in 68 countries in Europe, North and South 
America and East Asia. Criss publishes her 
own art cards in Australia which are distrib- 
uted throughout the country. This has been 
a very successful way of presenting her 
work to a wider audience. 

Criss Canning is represented by Gould 
Galleries, 270 Toorak Road, South Yarra, 
Victoria, 3141. 

Telephone (03) 9827 4701 

Facsimile (03) 9824 0860 
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Above: The garden at Burnside (photo David Glenn) . 
Below: Iceland poppies (photo Fixing Shadows) 


WILSON’S MILL 


MAL INTE WO Zh Te Al ILA NID) (GAR ID IE IN? 


The swimming pool has been cleverly incorporated into the overall design of the garden, the walls providing warmth and shelter from 


by Joanne Morris 


Canterbury’s icy winds so that Clematis montana, climbing, standard and shrub roses thrive. 


f the road to Wilson’s Mill reminds you of an English country 

lane, don’t be surprised. Located just out of Christchurch in the 

south island of New Zealand, the countryside reflects the 
English origins of many of the early settlers. Enter the garden of 
Wilson’s Mill however, and you are instantly struck by the enchant- 
ment of a garden which has drawn upon ideas from the past, inspi- 
ration from modern design and the availability of plants from 
around the world. 

When Alan and Ann Izard first saw the property they were capti- 
vated by it. There was only one major problem. Wilson’s Mill, a 
working dairy farm, was not for sale. Refusing to take no for an 
answer they persuaded, begged and cajoled the owner to change 
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his mind, which he eventually did no doubt out of sheer 
exhaustion! 

The 1870's flax and later flour mill, after which the garden takes 
its name, operated until it was burnt to the ground in the 1920’s. All 
that remains is the water race and the axle for the water wheel, 
both are now incorporated into the-garden. 

Today, simple rural-style iron gates fringed with foxgloves and 
anthemis invite entry to a gravel driveway lined on either side with 
the Maidenhair tree, Gingko biloba. Winding through the original 
orchard of apricot, nectarine, apple and walnut, the ginkos give 
way to clipped hornbeam hedging which obscures the major part 
of the garden from the casual visitor. The drive terminates in a 
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walled forecourt designed to screen garages, cars and service area 
from the garden proper, while at the same time permitting tantalis- 
ing glimpses of the garden and lake beyond. 

It is this view of the lake which draws you into the garden via a 
gravel pathway formally lined with cabbage palms (Cordyline aus- 
tralis). Although this garden has a distinctly English feeling it is the 
innovative use of indigenous plants such as these which leaves you 
in no doubt as to which hemisphere you are in. 

The excavated material from the lake was used to contour 
around the bank creating a pleasant change of level on what was 
relatively flat land. A mini arboretum of deciduous trees, chosen for 
their decorative autumn tints, was established to provide a wind 
break while on the outer perimeter Douglas fir, Atlantic cedar and 
Lombardy poplars give privacy from the road. 

In summer, the lake glows with white, creamy yellow and pale 
pink water lilies, the pink complementing the deeper pink of the 
rugosa roses lining the banks. At the water’s edge a statue of a 
young girl with downcast eyes stares modestly at her reflection. 
Darting swallows, elegant black swans and gun shy wild duck, 
who have instinctively flown in for protection as the shooting 
season looms, add movement to the tranquil scene. Yellow flag iris 
(Iris pseudacoris), Gunnera manicata and New Zealand flax 
(Phormium tenax) flourish in the shallows. 

Continuing to the far end of the lake one pauses to look back 
towards the house which sits comfortably in the formally structured 
garden surrounding it. Manicured lawns merge with rose covered 


pergolas, flower filled borders and box edged pathways. A tennis 
court and a swimming pool flanked by matching pavilions, have 
been sited so as to harmonise with the garden rather than impinge 
upon it. 

When the Izards bought the mill seven years ago, apart from the 
orchard, the existing trees consisted of a large red oak, some wil- 
lows, a couple of Australian eucalypts and a large Douglas fir. Alan, 
who is a landscape and garden designer, could hardly wait to start 
planting the 13 acre garden. In order to give it a sense of structure 
he started by putting the perimeter trees in first having already re- 
contoured the ground, not such a difficult task as the garden is situ- 
ated in the accurately named Canterbury Plains. 

From day one the garden has been a joint effort and although 
both Annie and Alan would have loved to use stone walls to create 
interesting spaces the financial restraints of such a big undertaking 
dictated otherwise. Perhaps such a restraint was a blessing in dis- 
guise as the superbly clipped hedges of hornbeam, cypress, cean- 
othus and box reinforce the very green emphasis in the garden - 
generally. 

Alan decided, having re-contoured the ground, he would sow a 
not inconsiderable area down to grass using red rescue and brown 
top, a New Zealand native. He would then superimpose the design, 
as it evolved, over the top. This plan turned out to be a brilliant 
one as the grass, once established was relatively easy to care for, 
weeds were kept down and the garden looked attractive while 
beds, vistas and walks were being established. So successful were 


Annie’s borders are a joyous combination of colour, texture and form. An edging of Nepeta is casually interrupted by a Convolvulus 


cneorum. T 


red foliage of a Japanese maple. 


e soft pinks and blues of herbaceous paeonies, Campanula glomerata ‘Superba’, and foxgloves are lifted by the bright 


The vista from the front of the house incorporates a pergola designed to direct the eye through the swimming pool courtyard and over 
the white brigde to the Gleditsia at the far end. The shaddows cast by the pergola make interesting patterns on the brilliant green lawn. 


the grassy swards Alan decided to forgo the expense of laying 
paths as well so that walking around the garden is like having a 
top quality carpet underfoot. 

One of the bonuses of this garden is the stream which bisects the 
garden from east to west. It has two permanent residents, a trout 
and a large flounder which is an indication the sea is not very far 
away. Relatively unadorned except for scattered clumps of Arum 
lilies and overhanging willows, the stream now sports a new white 
bridge designed by Alan to match the one within sight of and just 
beyond their eastern boundary. The old foot bridge was washed 
away in one of the not infrequent floods which occur when rain 
and melting snows combine in the distant mountains. Snow-covered 
mountains such as these provide breathtaking backdrops for many a 
New Zealand garden and this garden is no exception. 

Alan and Annie employed a Christchurch architect to build a 
house with plenty of floor to ceiling glass which would allow them 
to see the garden from every room. Aware of the importance of vis- 
tas in garden design, the unusual vista forming the main axis in the 
front of the house can only be declared a major triumph. 

From the terrace this axis runs between rose covered pergolas 
through an entry to a courtyarded swimming pool where roses, 
clematis, bearded iris and cistus thrive against its protective walls. It 
continues unimpeded out the other side, down a gently sloping 
grassy bank and over the stream via the smart new wooden bridge. 


On the far side the land rises to a cypress (Cupressocyparis - Graham Thomas, Peace, Whisky Mac, New Dawn and Cecile 
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leylandii) lined walk, soon to be underplanted with rhododen- 
drons, which draws you on to the perfect focal point, a simple seat 
sheltered by the golden-yellow foliage of Gleditsia triacanthos 
‘Sunburst’. 

A recently planted but nevertheless wonderfully colourful sight in 
spring is the paeony garden which catches your eye through an 
unexpected exit half way up the walk. Alan was a pioneer in 
importing herbaceous paeonies into New Zealand from an 
American breeder in Illinois. 

Alan’s design strengths are happily complemented by Annie’s 
horticultural talents. An avid reader of garden books she is devoted 
to the wisdom and humour of Christopher Lloyd. Her inspirational 
borders however owe much to Gertrude Jekyll whose sense of 
colour is echoed by her own. 

"In spring the garden is dominated by the strong blue tones of Iris 
sibirica, Cynoglossum nervosum, lavender, Viola ‘Maggie Motte’, 
centaurea, bearded iris, delphiniums, Russell Lupins, Scilla peru- 
viana, hebe, ceanothus and Nepeta faassenni which look wonder- 
ful against the fresh green of box edging and emerald green lawns. 
In summer the colours are warmer and more vibrant with pinks 
through to strong reds. A preponderance of Sedum ‘Autumn Joy’ 
enhances these warm tones. 

Annie finds splashes of yellow also work well in a big garden. 

Roses are Annie’s passion and. Crepuscule, Mary Rose, Iceberg, 
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: Brunner are some of her favourites. She is also attracted to bold 
: and unusual plants such as the Triffid-like giant hogweed 
: (Heracleum mantegazzianum) with its massive white flower heads 
: and interesting seed heads that follow. So far she has been able to 
_ keep it in check! 


‘Gifts’ from knowledgeable friends, mainly perennials, have been 


a boon in such a big garden adding much to its sense of relaxed 
: charm, plant diversity and thoughtful design. 


Wilson’s Mill is open to visitors all year but only by appointment 


- 0643 327 8118, 


Annie caught unawares, coming up for air in her perennial and 
shrub border. 


THE PALM HOUSE AT_ 
_ ADELAIDE BOTANIC GARDEN 


fter many years of 

meticulous restoration 

work the old Palm 
House in the Adelaide 
Botanic Garden will be offi- 
cially reopened on 3rd 
October. 

Imported from Bremen, 
Germany, in 1875 by the sec- 
ond Director, Dr Richard 
Schomburgk, the Palm House 
has been a focus in the 
Garden for over 118 years. It 
was designed by German 
architect Gustav Runge, the 
sophisticated engineering 
techniques used in its construction making it a benchmark in 
glasshouse design. It is thought to be the only one of its kind 
extant in the world. 

In 1986 corrosion of the glazing bars made the Palm House 
unsafe for public use. A conservation study carried out in early 
1991 established a full restoration program and in 1992 the 
Botanic Gardens launched the Palm House Restoration Appeal. 

The response to the Appeal, together with an allocation of $1.1 
million from the Federal Government enabled a full and authentic 
restoration to start in 1993. 
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The building was completely 
dismantled to allow grit blast- 
ing and repair and painting of 
the ironwork; authentic 
wrought iron salvaged from 
old Victorian structures in the 
UK was imported to carry out 
the necessary repairs. 

Special glass has been 
manufactured to resemble the 
original 3mm float glass and 
the interior bed design and 
tessellated tiled paths are 
being recreated. 

An interesting and unusual 
collection of Madagascan 
plants has been assembled and grown by the Botanic Garden's 
nursery for display in the Palm House and will show the links 
with Gondwanaland. Seed for the display has been sourced from 
plant collectors or other botanic gardens around the world, and 
the plants have been raised in the nursery The display will be an 
interesting contrast to the tropical rainforest displays in the hot 
and humid conditions of the Bicentennial Conservatory. 

The restoration program has been managed by the SACON 
Heritage Unit in conjunction with heritage architects Bruce Harry 
and Associates. 


Spring into Spring 


with Gail Thomas 


Spring is an inspirational time in the garden and as the days and; 


soil begin to warm up it’s time for planning and planting. 


The diversity of chillies has recently offered gardeners a wide 


range to grow, some firey hot, others mild but colourful. 


It is important to remember that not all chillies are hot and that 
the seeds and veins pack the most punch and consequently many : 
recipes call for their removal so the flavours of the dish marry well 


and are integrated and palatable. 


If you are interested in Mexican cuisine and its extensive use of 
chillies, ‘Cuisine of the Water Gods’ by Patricia Quintana (Simon & 
Schuster, $14.95) has a bounty of authentic recipes highlighting the : 
regional dishes of coastal Mexico, the emphasis being on seafood : 


and vegetables. 
Tomatillos are an integral part of Mexican cooking and can be 


taste sensation. 


tropical fruits. “The region’s most prized fruit is cacao, the berry 
used to make chocolate drinks”, says Patricia . 
The following recipes are from the Tabasco region. 


PICKLED AMASHITO CHILLIES 

These tiny round peppers which are sometimes hot and sometimes 
mild are a staple in Tabasco. Their somewhat fruity flavour adds a 
distinctive touch to fish and seafood dishes and fried tortillas 
stuffed with garlic. 


500g fresh chopped amashito chillies (Jalapeno or serrano vari- 
eties may be used as an alternative); 2 medium red onions, peeled | Lemon Delicious Pudding (author's photos} 
and finely chopped; 3 cups Seville orange juice or champagne : 
vinegar; three quarters cup fruit vinegar or balsamic vinegar; 1 tbsp : 


black peppercorns; 1 tbsp allspice; 1 tbsp salt or to taste; half cup 


olive oil. 


Place the chopped chillies in a glass container. Add the onions, 
orange juice, vinegar, peppercorns, allspice, and salt. Mix well then : 
add the oil, little by little. Season again and let the chillies macerate 


at room temperature or in the fridge for four hours before serving. 


RADISH SALAD 


32 small radishes, finely chopped; juice of eight limes; salt to taste; : 
2 ripe avocados, peeled, sliced and bathed in lime juice;. Mix the : 
chopped radishes with the lime juice in a bowl, season with salt 
and mix well. Place the radish salad on a platter and garnish with | & 
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Oo © OF THEe 
_» WATER GODS 


set eae Me. 


Tomato and Tomatillo Salad 
readily grown in the home garden. As well as being used in sauces : 
and salsas they add an interesting dimension to a salad of toma- : 
toes, purple onions, sugar peas with some chillies for an added: 
: onion to taste. 
The Tabasco region is famous for its chillies and its fertile soils: 

support a smorgasbord of crops, including an array of delicious : LEMON DELICIOUS PUDDING 

: If you have a bumper crop of lemons there are many ways in 
: which they can be used but one of the most popular is this old 
: time favourite. 1 tbsp butter; 1 cup sugar; 2 eggs; 2 tbsps SR flour; 1 
: cup milk, 1 lemon. 


avocado slices. For a variation add chopped coriander and red 


Cream the butter and sugar, add egg yolks and mix well. Add 


juice and rind of lemon, fold in flour. Stir in milk then fold in stiffly 
: beaten egg whites. Place in buttered pie dish, stand dish in hot 
: water. Bake 35 to 40 mins at 180 degrees until set and golden. 
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Unlock 671 garden 
gates all over 
Australia 


Spoil yourself and join 
our new garden club! 


Australia’s 
Open Garden 
Scheme 


Guidebook August 1995 
fo August 1996 


Gold members receive 50% savings on a full 
range of top quality plants, including perennials, 
trees and shrubs grown by Albert’s and 25% 
on plants brought in from elsewhere. Silver 
members receive 25% off all plants. 

For more details and your FREE membership 
brochure, phone now on (06) 248 0300, write, 
or fax to (06) 247 0832. These are year round 


savings, not twice-a-year sales offers. 


9 Beltana Road, Pialligo ACT 2609 
Open 7 days: 10am—4pm. 


*Off recommended retail prices. Some conditions apply 


Pine Avenue, Kojonup WA Photo Penny Young 


For $12.95, plan your visits to the 
best gardens in your state 


Victoria 136 Tasmania 75 
New South Wales 236 
South East Queensland 66 
South Australia 65 Western Australia 93 


Australia’ Open Garden Scheme Guidebook 
August 1995 to August 1996 
has all the information you need for a year’s garden visiting 
around Australia. Along with a full description of each garden, 
there are directions, garden amenities, maps and a calendar of 
dates and opening times. 


AUSTRALIA’S OPEN GARDEN SCHEME GUIDEBOOK OPEN EVERY DAY 
AN ABC BOOK 
320 pages with 6 colour pages of gardens. $12.95 from ABC Shops 45-47 TENNYSON AVENUE, 


ANGE and Centres, newsagents and all good bookshops. ca TURRAMURRA NEW SOUTH WALES 2074 


THE TOPIARY COLLECTION BY PARKERS OF TURRAMURRA 
IDEAL BEGINNINGS TO THE FINEST IN TOPIARY 


On sale now. Telephone (02) 487 3888 Fax (02) 489 3081 


The indispensable companion to garden visiting. 


Petunia Lullaby, ihe ai ee or 


mini-petunia in the world. 


The colours are captivating - Hot Balle 
- Blue, Salmon, Pink Morn and Crystal = = 
Red. Lullaby brings these colours togéther 
to create a truly outstanding FLOWER 

- OF THE YEAR for 1995. 


Masses of little flowers” —about the size ~ 
of 20 cent pieces — cover the compact : 
" plants, which are smaller overall than 
traditional petunias, but with a vigour 


’ 


to match. ee ones Be ey 


Now released! bg BPA, ide tent 
association of seedling growers, Petunia 
Lullaby is available at garden. centres and 
nurseries Australia-wide. 


be 


"A promotion of Bedding Plants Australia Ltd ACN 002.964 730 
> *B,P.A. Ltd. Trademark App.No646835 
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Your home office & garden decorators 


We welcome you to visit our huge 
indoor nursery where we specialise 
in the sale of indoor, balcony and courtyard plants 
as well as 
a range of decorator containers. 


We truly are the specialists— 
there are absolutely hundreds 
of plants all under one roof. 


Our services include landscape gardens from con- 
cept design to finished product. 


A TALE OF TWO HOUSES 


Lanyon & Calthorpes’ House, A.C.T. 


At Lanyon, only 30 minutes drive from the heart of the city, you 
can see the homestead, rambling gardens, stone buildings and 
natural landscape. Delicious light meals are served in the cafe. 


At Calthorpes’ House 1995 becomes 1927. This family home and 
garden has survived almost unchanged for over sixty years. Take 


a guided tour, hear the pianola playing music of the past, even 
climb into the air raid shelter. 


LANYON CALTHORPES’ HOUSE 
Tharwa Drive, Tharwa A.C.T. 24 Mugga Way, Red Hill A.C.T. 
Open 6 days, 10am—4pm. Closed Mon Open Tues, Wed, Thurs & w’ends 
Inquiries: (06) 237 5136 Inquiries: (06) 295 1945 


Museums & Galleries, A:.C.T. Government 


For Perfect Privacy 


ll FAST GROWING 
i TOUGH AND LONG LIVED 
m GROWS IN ANY CLIMATE 


Aussie Bred For 
Aussie Conditions 


° Screening © Noise Barrier © Containers _ 
e Wind Break © Pools/Courtyards 
¢ for. Limelight at pou ie Cartan 


AVAILABLE AUSTRALIA WIDE 


For a FREE brochure send a self aildhesed, Stamped 


ae to: 
A Coachwood Nursery. i 

PO. Box 3 Erina NSW 2250. 

Ph Gee 677384 Fax ) eae 
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IN OUR 
NEXT ISSUE... 


Dr David Murray writes about 
“Flowers that change colour”. 


Stephen Riley covers the early 
introduction of camellias into 
cultivation, and has some tips 
on modern camellia culture. 


David Roberts takes us through 
"The Valley of Flowers” in the 
Himalayas. 


Derek Moule deals with the 
principles of rock garden 
construction. 


Barbara Randell describes 


“Adelaide's Garden of Trees”, 
the Wait Arboretum. 


Penny Woodward continues her 
series on “Edible Alliums” and 
Stephen Ryan has some more 
of his “Plant Profiles” 


All in the Autumn issue of 
The Australian Garden 
Journal 


on sale approximately 
29th February 
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Good for a laugh... 


I have always maintained 
that gardening should be 
FUN, and that the problem 
that many “fringe” garden- 
ers have with it is that 
many of us who write 
about it tend to make it 
sound terribly boring and 
a lot of hard work. We 
deal at great length with 
insect pests and dire dis- 
eases, what to do with 
poor soil and plants that 
refuse to grow, drainage 
problems and pernicious 
weeds. 


Of course, all these 
things are important, but 
can't we have some 
humour as well? Yes, we 
can, but perhaps there is room for a bit more. 


I have just received a delightful book, which I will review next time round. It’s 
called “Quirky Gardens”, has been written by Jennifer Isaacs and published by the 
University of Queensland Press. It’s full of crazy, eccentric and plain awful gardens, 
but you would have to have a poor sense of humour if you didn’t find them funny. 
And at Victoria’s International Garden Fair, held on Melbourne’s Caulfield 
Racecourse in October, one exhibit that no one could pass without at least a chuck- 
le was Mark Davis’ “Celebration of Australian Gardening Icons”; blue concrete 
gnomes, each about 50 centimetres high, standing on a square of orange gravel. 
Out of the middle of this rose a classic Hills hoist, hanging from which were tree 
ferns in brightly coloured plastic pots. “Icons” the explanatory notice told us, “used 
out of context and in an abstract fashion become an interesting and humorous 
design feature”. Good for a laugh. Then there was Dr David Grodski’s tongue-in- 
cheek: “Gone Fishing” garden. Gardening CAN be fun. 


A word of caution, perhaps, from Max Beerbohm, who wrote “Humour undiluted 
is the most depressing of all phenomena. Humour must have a background of seri- 
ousness. Without this contrast there comes none of the incongruity which is the 
mainspring of laughter”. 


Well OK, it’s not ALL fun, is it? 


TIM NORTH 
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‘lwo gardens in the 
Blue Mountains 


Everglades: the Cherry Terrace with new cherries replacing the original planting. 


he Blue Mountains district of New 
South Wales has long been regard- 
ed as one of the prime gardening 
areas of Australia. This was particularly 
true of the first half of this century when 
villages such as Leura, Blackheath and 
Mount Wilson became popular resorts 
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from the heat and humidity of the central 
plain around Sydney. The legacy of this 
period remains with us today with many 
fine gardens surviving and with events 
like the Leura Gardens Festival drawing 
large numbers of visitors each year. The 
gardening tradition continues with the 


by Richard Ratcliffe 


construction of more recent gardens such 
as that of Reg Livermore in Leura and 
interest in conserving some of the old gar- 
dens until recently under threat of disap- 
pearing altogether is increasing. This arti- 
cle is about two such gardens. 


PARKLANDS AT BLACKHEATH 


One of the earliest families associated with 
Blackheath is that of Mr John Pope. On the 
first map of Blackheath prepared by sur- 
veyor W.D. Greave, his name appears on 
Portion 63, to which he later added Portion 
62 on the west, consolidating the two into 
an area in excess of 23 acres. On this land 
Pope established his country home in 
about 1880, naming it ‘Karaweera’. 

John Pope, born in Chesham Bois in 
Buckinghamshire in 1827, trained as a 


draper before emigrating to Australia in 
1852, where he sought his fortune on the 
Ballarat goldfields. Not finding gold he 
travelled to Sydney in 1856, where he 
joined the firm of Farmer Williams and 
Giles, then known as Victoria House. After 
a period as their buyer in London he 
returned to Sydney as General Manager, 
becoming a partner in 1865. When the 
firm was established as a limited liability 
company in 1897 Pope was appointed 
Managing Director. 
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Left: Parklands: original ators of maples 
and conifers planted by Paul Sorensen. 


Below, left: Everglades: The Studio 
Terrace with stage hedging replaced. 


In the Sydney Mail of 1st August 1906 
reference was made to the silver shield 
presented to Pope by members of the firm 
in recognition of his 50 years service and 
“his constant thoughtfulness to those in 
his employ”. The shield included among 
other illustrations one depicting 
‘Karaweera’ at Blackheath. 

John Pope is also reputed to have built 
the first two-story house in Ashfield, 
where he was elected first Mayor of the 
municipality in 1872. He later moved to 
White End at Manly. 


John Pope, born in 
Chesham Bois in 
Buckinghamshire in 
1827, trained as a 
draper before emigrat- 
ing to Australia in 
1852, where he sought 
his fortune on the 
Ballarat goldfields. 


‘Karaweera’ was basically used as a 
country home with visits both at week- 
ends and for longer stays. It was always 
open to his many friends and he would 
often be accompanied by groups of up to 
30 people when he came to stay. On 
these occasions the train would be met at 
Blackheath station by groups of boys 
competing for the opportunity to carry 
luggage to the house as they were reward- 
ed with a sixpence for this service. 

A photograph of the house taken in 
1902 reveals a single story, rather romantic 
structure with verandahs facing over the 
garden. Another photograph dated 
January 1904 shows an extensive fruit and 
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vegetable garden. The exact location of 
this garden has not been confirmed and 
no evidence of it has been found on site. 

The property was surrounded by radiata 
pines planted in an earlier period. A local 
resident, Keith Simon, recalls that the trees 
were large when he was a boy. As he is 
now in his 80s it would indicate that these 
radiatas are about 100 years old. The row 
of Cupressus macrocarpa which lines the 
drive within the property could also date 
back to that time. 

After John Pope’s death the property 
passed to his son Parke Pope, who is 
reported to have employed Paul Sorensen 
of Leura to redesign the garden in the mid 
1930s. An examination of Paul Sorensen’s 
time sheets reveals that he did indeed 
work at the property but in 1938. The 
amount of time recorded and the lack of 
Sorensen details in the garden seem to 
indicate that he did not redesign the gar- 
den but merely added to it with some tree 


planting. It is likely that the row of 


maples, the spruce and firs were planted 
at the time as these were all favourite 
species used by Sorensen. The size of the 
tows of oaks indicates that these too 
could have been Sorensen’s work, but that 
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is only speculation. Keith Simon remem- 
bers that the garden was never one of 
annual flower beds but more of a garden 
of shrubs and trees. 

‘Karaweera’ is reputed to have been at 
that time renowned for its gardens, partic- 
ularly the front garden with its Japanese 
maples, rhododendrons and coniferous 
trees, while lower down the 9-hole golf 
course wound its way around the orchard 
and vegetable garden, both of which 
supplied the needs of the several house- 
holds. The gardens were managed by 
head gardener Stan Bore with an assistant. 

The property was sold in the mid 1950s, 
probably on the death of Parke Pope in 
1955, to a Mr Mandel, who changed its 
name to ‘Parklands’ and ran it as a guest 
house. According to Keith Simon Mandel 
carried out extensions to the house which 
included a second storey. All the timber 
was supplied from trees felled on the 
property and milled in a sawmill estab- 
lished to the west of the entrance drive, 
between the pine plantation and the pre- 
sent tennis court. The house was badly 
damaged by fire in the 1960s and was 
demolished. 

It was replaced by a large “fibro motel’. 


Parklands: Cottages nearing completion 
and garden under construction. 


Locals say that Mandel eventually became 
ill and his partner died. From then the 
place quickly began to deteriorate and in 
the 1970s became a refuge for hippies and 
the unemployed. The dilapidated building 
was demolished in 1988 after it had stood 
empty for several years. Approval was 
given in 1989 for the development of the 
property as a $40 million dollar six star 
resort, to be constructed to the designs of 
architects Anchor Mortlock and Woolley. 
The plans, however, did not eventuate 
and the property was offered for auction 
in June 1991. 

With the change in ownership came 
also a requirement from the Blue 
Mountains Council that the remnants of 
the garden be retained in any develop- 
ment of the site. What has resulted from 
this requirement is a development that 
includes a large residence for the owners, 
eight cottages each containing four holi- 
day flats and a restaurant. The concept, 
designed by Leura architect Ian MacMillan, 
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is that the development appears as a 
“Cotswold village”. The residence and the 
cottages each have their own gardens with 
earth mounding so arranged that privacy 
between buildings is assured. The restau- 
rant is to have its own formal garden 
which may be used for weddings and 
other functions. Through careful planning 
only one tree of any significance has had 
to be lost and new planting is designed to 
complement existing trees through the use 
of closely related species. 

Because of the extent of the development 
it is being carried out in stages, with the first 
stage due for completion early next year. In 
an example of continuing cooperation 
between the builders and the landscape 
contractor garden work is following closely 
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behind building construction, with earth- 
works being turfed as soon as the builder 
completes his work in each area. 

It is the intention that the gardens will be 
open to the public throughout much of the 


Paul Sorensen’s 
masterpiece, 
Everglades at Leura, 
has probably had more 
written about it than 
any other garden in the 
Blue Mountains and 
requires little 
introduction to most 
garden lovers. 
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year and that the area previously occupied 
by the golf course will be developed as an 
English style landscape, with trees lining 
the fairways used to create vistas to various 
features within the landscape. 


EVERGLADES AT LEURA 

Paul Sorensen’s masterpiece, Everglades at 
Leura, has probably had more written 
about it than any other garden in the Blue 
Mountains and requires little introduction 
to most garden lovers. Started in the 1930s 
by Henri Van de Velde, the garden was 
first opened to the public in 1936 and 
reached its peak shortly after World War 
II, before Van de Velde’s death. After pass- 
ing through several hands the garden 
became the property of the National Trust 
in 1962, by which time it had deteriorated 
to a considerable degree. 

The Trust began by employing Sorensen 
to commence restoration but the relation- 
ship was not a happy one. Several 
methods of management were tried, 
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including handing the day to day manage- 
ment to the Blue Mountains Council for 
some time, but the gardens continued to 
decline. The Trust realised that without 
commercial support the gardens would 
not survive and towards the end of the 
1980s leased the gardens to a developer 
wishing to build a guest house on adjoin- 
ing land, the arrangement being that the 
guest house would have the use of the 
property in exchange for maintenance of 
the garden. With the recession this devel- 
opment failed to materialise and in the 
interim work within the gardens was 
reduced to a holding pattern. In 1994 the 
adjoining land was sold and the new 
owner, Mawland Development Pty Ltd, 
negotiated a lease of Everglades with the 
Trust along similar lines to that between 
the Trust and the former tenants. 

The story this time has been quite dif- 
ferent. Even before the lease was finalised 
the new tenants began spending large 
sums of money on Everglades as an indi- 
cation of good faith. Work began with an 
overhaul of the irrigation and drainage 
systems, to make sure that they were in 
good working order. This was followed by 
the heavy pruning of rhododendrons and 
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the removal of some lower branches of 
trees so that the important vista from the 
Studio Terrace which had become 
obscured was again apparent. The stan- 
dard cherries on the Cherry Terrace which 
had become moribund were removed and 
replaced with new trees. Urgent repairs 
were made to some of the stone walls and 
the whole of the irrigation system over- 
hauled. Work began on the removal of the 
flat which had been built within the Studio 
building so that it can be used as an exhi- 
bition space and the new public entry to 
the garden. This required the construction 
of a new path from the entrance gates 
through the edges of the adjoining proper- 
ty and into the back of the Studio so that 
entry can be controlled. 

The next major element of the work will 
be the restoration of the Garden Theatre. 
The coniferous hedges forming the wings 
to the stage have over the years become 
hopelessly overgrown and these will be 
removed and replaced with new plants of 
the same species so that the stage will be 
returned to its original size and access will 
again be available between the wings. 
While this is happening a replanting 
programme will continue in the azalea and 


Everglades: the Studio Terrace pergola 
with vegetation cut back to reopen the 
view. 


(author's photos) 


alpine gardens and it is hoped to reintro- 
duce an area of annuals near the house 
where they were once featured. 

While there is a long way to go it would 
seem that Everglades has been saved and 
its future now seems assured, provided 
that the Blue Mountains Council approves 
the guesthouse development, for without 
this there will be no incentive for restora- 
tion to continue. An Open Day held on 
30th September celebrated the re-opening 
of the Everglades gardens, the dedication 
of the Paul Sorensen Gallery in the old 
Studio building, and the 104th birthday of 
his widow, Mrs Anna Sorensen. 


NOTE 
Richard Ratcliffe is a an architect and 
landscape architect and the author of 
Australia’s Master Gardener; Paul 
Sorensen and his Gardens, published 
by Kangaroo Press in 1990 


alliums 


by Penny Woodward 


nions, leeks, garlic and chives are 

the best known edible alliums, 

but they represent only a small 
portion of this genus. In her marvellous 
book Alliums, The Ornamental Onions, 
Dr. Dilys Davies suggests ‘800-1,000 possi- 
ble allium species’, while most other 
authorities opt for between 500 and 700. 
This confusion arises from the fact that 
many alliums grow in geographically 
remote and inaccessible regions — for 
example China, Nepal, Iran, Turkey and 
the countries of the old USSR. This com- 
bined with the political instability of some 
of these countries, has made it difficult to 
check and compare species. It is quite 
possible that plants have been given dif- 
ferent specific names when they are actu- 
ally the same species, or a variety of the 
same species. Conversely, new species are 
still being discovered and named in some 
of these countries. 


EDIBLE OR NOT? 

Nearly every allium is edible, although 
most are of questionable usefulness 
because of their lack of availability or 
palatability. During the Second World War 


ie The spectacular flower head of 
Allium giganteum. 


Left: Allium triquetrum is attractive but it 
is also a declared noxious weed in 
several states. 
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Professor W.T. Stearn, who has made a 
lifetime study of alliums, was commis- 
sioned by the British Government to taste 
as many species of allium as he could. 
This was part of an attempt to locate 
species which could be used instead of 
the increasingly hard to find garlic. He 
found that most were edible and only a 
few not worth bothering with. 


ORNAMENTAL ALLIUMS IN 
AUSTRALIA 

Australia has no indigenous alliums 
although several have become naturalised 
since white settlement. Almost without 
exception, alliums are native to the north- 
ern hemisphere. Bulb companies com- 
monly list only a handful of ornamental 
alliums for sale. The following are some 
species that are easy to grow, can be 
bought or collected in Australia and have 
been recorded as being eaten in their 
countries of origin. 


Australia has no 
indigenous alliums 
although several have 
become naturalised 
since white settlement. 
Almost without 
exception, alliums are 
native to the northern 
hemisphere. 


Allium angulosum or mouse garlic, is 
known as mischel-tschesnok in Siberia. It 
grows from long slender bulbs which clus- 
ter together on a rhizome. The deep green 
leaves are linear with a rounded tip and 
sharp keel underneath — similar to garlic 
chives (Allium tuberosurn) but shorter 
and narrower. In summer numerous rose- 
purple flowers grow in hemispherical 
umbels, This is a very hardy plant which 
grows naturally in damp grasslands, so 
suits cooler, damp regions and needs little 
attention in a shady corner of the garden. 
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It can be grown from seeds or bulbs. The 
leaves do not have a strong onion scent 
but the bulbs can be harvested and eaten 
fresh. They have a sharp, tangy onion 
taste. The Siberians salted them to add 
piquancy to plain winter fare. 

Allium cernuum is a native of Canada, 
North America and Northern Mexico. In its 
countries of origin it is known as nodding 
onion, lady’s leek and wild onion. It also 
has slender bulbs which are grouped on a 
rhizome. Up to 6 flattened leaves grow 
from each bulb to about 40 centimetres. 
The flowering stems are slightly longer 
and carry a drooping umbel of rose cup- 
shaped flowers. It is this drooping habit 
that gives rise to its botanical name cernu- 
um, which comes from the Latin and 
means drooping or nodding. Nodding 
onion does well in cool, mountainous 
regions and needs little attention, so it 
makes an easy and attractive addition to 
the garden. However in some climates it 
can become a problem weed, so if in 
doubt it is best to remove flower heads 
before they set seed. This onion was com- 
monly used by the American Indians. The 
bulbs were harvested and used fresh or 
plaited together and dried for winter use 
in the same way as we plait and dry garlic 
today. The whole plant was sometimes 
rubbed over the body to repel insects. 
Early American explorers and settlers also 
ate the strongly flavoured bulbs in soups 
and stew. 

Allium giganteum, in contrast to the first 
two alliums, needs a warm, dry corner to 
thrive. It is native to Central Asia and is 
one of the most spectacular of the alliums. 
It grows from large, ovoid bulbs, which 
are still fairly rare in Australia, but when 
obtainable cost $12-15 each. The leaves 
are broad and flattened — like a robust 
garlic — and the tall ribbed flower stalk 
can reach 2 metres. This is topped by an 
almost volley ball sized flower head made 
up of densely packed starlike purple flow- 
ers. They are best planted at the back of a 
border with screening plants in front, part- 
ly because of their size, but also because 
the leaves die back and look untidy once 
the flowers are formed. The bulbs are 


Boman arlic irom top: a fully 
grown bulb with cloves; a clove; 
a round; and bulblets whic 
develop around elephant garlic 
bulbs. 
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edible with a subtle onion/garlic flavour 
when cooked — but until they become 
cheaper, common sense dictates that it 
would be better to plant them than eat 
them. 

Allium sphaerocepbalon is another alli- 
um which is easy to grow and likes a 
sunny position. It is also known as ball- 
head onion, round-headed.garlic and 
round-headed leek. It looks best if planted 
in groups and grows from egg-shaped 
bulbs to anywhere between 10 and 90 cm 
high. The slender leaves are semi-cylindri- 
cal and the ball-shaped flower heads are 
between a golf and tennis ball in size. The 
flowers are tubular and dark reddish 
purple. Round-headed garlic is sometimes 
found as a garden escapee in Victoria but 
is native to Europe, North Africa and 
South West Asia. The leaves and bulbs 
were used as food in much the same way 
as we use the tops and bulbs of Allium 
cepa today. 


T 


Tree Onion — a typical 
tree onion with bulbils 
and daughter shoots 


ONE MAN’S 
“Y WEED IS ANOTHER 
MAN’S HARVEST 


In Australia the final two alliums are more 
often regarded as weeds than plants for 
cultivation. 

Allium neopolitanum, Naples onion, is 
native to the Mediterranean region from 
Portugal to Israel, and is naturalised and 
seen as a weed in parts of Western 
Australia, South Australia and Victoria. 
However it is also one of the most readily 
available decorative alliums and does not 
pose the serious threat of some other alli- 
um species. Naples onion grows from a 
small rounded bulb with two to three flat, 
keeled leaves to a height of between 10 
and 40 cm. The flower stems are slightly 
taller and topped by an umbel of sweetly 
scented, clear glistening white, cupshaped 
flowers. The bulbs are cooked and eaten 
in the Mediterranean. In Australia, 
A. neopolitanum is sometimes sold as 
A. cowanii, but this is actually just a culti- 
var with larger flowers, both are common- 
ly grown for cut flowers. 

Allium triquetrum is in a different weed 
league. It is a declared noxious weed in 
South Australia, Victoria and Tasmania, 
and should never be cultivated. However 
it can be harvested from the wild and 
eaten. This allium is also known as onion 
weed, angle onion, three-cornered garlic, 
three cornered leek and triquetrous garlic. 
It comes originally from the Mediterranean 
and parts of Europe but it is now natu- 
ralised in damp, shady places and woods 
In the United Kingdom, U.S.A., New 
Zealand and Australia. Onion weed grows 
from white ovoid bulbs with fleshy, bright 
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green leaves. The flower stems are three- 
sided (giving rise to the botanical and 
some common names) and the flowers 
occur in drooping one-sided umbels. 
Flowers are bellshaped and white with a 
green stripe on each perianth segment 
(petal). In flower it looks similar to 
snowflake (Leucojum aestium) but can 
easily be distinguished by the strong 
onion smell it gives off when crushed or 
broken. The plant reproduces by produc- 
ing new bulbs, but also grows easily from 
seed which is spread long distances by 
ants. The leaves can be used in salads and 
as a garnish in the same way as chives, 
although the flavour is not as sweet. Bulbs 
can be used in the same way as common 
onions. 


AND AS FOR THE OTHER 9941 

It can be seen from these examples that 
not only are some alliums easy to grow, 
but they also add colour, structure and 
distinction to a garden. You can eat them 
too! If you don’t want to grow them, then 
consider harvesting the wild ones. This is 
just a small selection and there are many 
others that are worth growing. Alliums as 
a group make fascinating subjects and 
deserve to be seen more commonly in our 
gardens, 


SUPPLIERS 

Country Farm Perennials 
Wensley Farm 

Laings Rd., Nayook. Vic. 3821. 
Ph (056) 284202 

Mistydown Perennials 

RMB 440 Balmoral, Vic. 3407. 
Ph/fax (055) 743261 

Windyhill Flowers Pty. Ltd. 
P.O. Box 189, Monbulk. Vic. 3793 
Ph (03) 9756 6669, fax (03) 9752 0243. 


NOTE: 

Penny Woodward's latest book Garlic 
and Friends: the History, Growth and Use 
of Edible Alliums is due to be released 
early in 1996. 

Photo's by the author 

Line drawings by Fran Gilbert 
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ESCORTED BY JOHN PATRICK 


“Around the World” 

Visiting gardens in Holland, Belgium, 
France, England, the East and West 
Coasts of the USA including Chelsea 
Flower Show 


May 10th—June 3rd 


“English Gardens” 


Including historic gardens, private village 
gardens and Hampton Court Flower Show 


& 


ACHILLEA 
‘Moonshine’ 


‘Coronation Gold’ 


AJUGA 
‘Silver Carpet’ 
ARTEMISIA 
asiatiea 
‘Faith Raven’ 


‘Lambrook Silver 


‘Valerie Finnis’ 
pedemontana 
‘Poquerolle’ 
‘Powis Castle’ 
Stelleriana 
BALLOTA 
acetebulosa 


pseudodictamnus 


DICENTRA 


‘Stewart Boothman’ 


ERODIUM 
chrysanthum 


SILVER & GREY FOLIAGE PLANTS 
FROM LAMBLEY NURSERY 


ERYNGIUM 
bourgatii 
EUPHORBIA 
rigida 
myrsinites 
LYSIMACHIA 
ephemerum 
NEPETA 
X faassenii 
‘Six Hill’s Giant’ 
tuberosa 
‘Walkers Low’ 
PEROVSKIA 
‘Longin’ 
PYRETHROPSIS 
catananche 
SALVIA 
chamadrioides 
VERONICA 
incana ‘Nana’ 
YUCCA 


June 23rd-July 14th 


For full details and brochure contact: 


JOHN PATRICK, 304 HIGH STREET, KEW 3101 
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TEL: (03) 9853 2087 FAX: (03) 9853 7947 


10 hot tips on bonsai growing 


. When pruning figs, spray cut with water to stop 


‘bleeding’. 
Never fertilise a dry tree—water first and then apply 
fertiliser. 
Keep records of your trees—when potted, what soil 
mix etc. 
Take photos of your trees—it will help if they get stolen. 
If you live in colder areas of the world, never water 
during frosts as you may lose both tree and pot. 
If you have to repot in an emergency in the wrong 
season, then defoliate—this will at least give your 
tree a fighting chance. 
Never fertilise a sick tree. 
When dunking trees, place a small amount of liquid 
fertiliser in the water. 
When taking cuttings and using hormones, always 
wear rubber gloves. (The risk is small but why take a 
chance!) 
Try to sketch what you wish to create, then you always 
have a plan to look back on. You would not build a 
house without a plan, so why make a beautiful bonsai 
without some forethought. 

by John A. White—Canberra Bonsai Society 
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harrimaniae 
We take great care and pride in our packing and replace, without 
question, any plants not received in first class order. 
Our latest catalogue is available on request. 


LAMBLEY NURSERY, 
“Burnside” Lesters Rd., Ascot, Victoria 3364. 
Phone (053) 43 4303 Fax (053) 43 4257. 
Ascot is 20km north of Ballarat and 10km west of Creswick. 


OY 
Spoil yourself and join 
=) 
—» our new garden club! 


Gold members receive 50% savings on a full 
range of top quality plants, including perennials, 
trees and shrubs grown by Albert’s and 25% 
on plants brought in from elsewhere. 
Silver members receive 25% off all plants. 
For more details and your FREE membership 
brochure, phone now on (06) 248 0300, write, 

or fax to (06) 247 0832. These are year round - 


savings, not twice-a-year sales offers. 


9 Beltana Road, Pialligo ACT 2609 
Open 7 days: 10am—4pm. 


*Off recommended retail prices. Some conditions apply 


the GREAT 


by Fiona Ogilvie 


e time of year is not far away that always reminds me of - 


Bernard Shaw’s description of marriage: a combination of the 

maximum of temptation with the maximum of opportunity. 
Gardening catalogues are due, and I shall be yearning for all sorts 
of rarities, many wildly unsuitable to my soil, climate and indeed 
horticultural ability. 

Temptation starts just before Christmas with glossy bulb cata- 
logues. Perennials follow, then woody plants, then lusciously illus- 
trated roses. Finally seed lists arrive. However abstemious as I've 
been, its hard to resist seeds. It seems a real economy to spend 
such a small amount for such a glamorous result! 

Each year I tell myself to be strong, to buy my plants locally so 
there is at least a chance of some surviving, that cheap as some- 
thing may seem in a nursery list, it’s expensive if I eventually lose 
it. But experimenting is half the fun of gardening! Mail order can 
get you going without too much of an outlay, approached in the 
right way. 

The wrong way, as I've learned from costly experience, is to set- 
tle down with a drink, a pile of catalogues and a cheque book. 
Some time later slightly soggy parcels arrive, containing twiglets 
with earth-encrusted label attached, written in Latin that I’m unable 
to interpret. Having by now forgotten where I planned to plant 
anything, even if I knew what it was, I heel everything in. The rest 
you know — I’m lucky if one in ten lives. 

The right way starts with a firm resolution never to order any- 
thing unless you already have a place for it, and in the case of 
woody plants, a large place. Don’t try cramming a shrub into a spot 
more suitable for a saxifrage. 

The next rule is to drop your bare-rooted plants in a bucket of 


speed. if you plan to leave on a round-the-world trip just before 
your order is due, tell the nursery. A good one will keep the order 
till your return. 

Try not to order plants available locally. A friend of mine once 
excitedly sowed some seeds selected form a Royal Horticultural 
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: Society list. They turned out to be kurrajongs. Only send away for 
_ things you will otherwise have to go without. 


This leads to my final rule: be certain that the plant you crave 


* will grow in your district. As 1 garden on acid soil, people often 
~ assume I can grow rhododendrons and kalmias and other wood- 
- land plants. In practice they dislike our hot, arid summers. Plants 
are often unobtainable at local nurseries because your local nurs- 
- ery-owners know their stuff. 

water the instant they arrive, and then plant them at ultrasonic 


A snare and dilusion are those weekend-newspaper articles by 


people who are writers rather than gardeners. Are their conditions 
: anything like yours? Do they have conditions? Do they appreciate 
~ how tricky a lot of things are in cultivation? Have you ever seen 


Tropaeolunt speciosum, Eritrichium nanum or Corydalis cashmeri- 


ana actually growing in anyone’s garden? Exactly. 
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It is true that with enthusiasm you can grow almost anything — 
no-one who has seen the tropical rain forest in the National : 
Botanic Gardens in Canberra would doubt that. But are you certain 
that the Himalayan blue poppies you saw when trekking in Nepal | 
will strike quite the right note in your Mediterranean-style court-- 
yard? There’s always a substitute that’s suitable for your climate if 
you search hard enough. For most of us a flourishing patch of the - 


right plant is a lot more rewarding than a struggling rarity. 


Despatch time for bare-rooted plants is usually from April to 
August. I've found perennials and roses to be the best mail-order 
value and I've also had success with shrubs. In our last garden I 
grew a hornbeam hedge (Carpinus betulus) from plants supplied 
by a Tasmanian nursery, a great success. Conifers I would avoid, as: 
some nurseries have the unfortunate habit of cutting leaders out of 
trees. It’s well worth asking them not to when ordering, but this 


isn’t the disaster with a deciduous tree that it is with a conifer, 
which is useless without a leader. 


Selling plants by mail order is very competitive and you can | 
afford to shop around. Check packing and postage: there can be : 
quite a variation in the amounts charged for these. And if you aren’t 


happy with either the plants or the service, say so. 


One March I put in a sizeable order for some perennials, with — 
payment, and asked for delivery as late as possible because of our 
harsh winters. The order was acknowledged, but when it arrived in 
September several of the plants were substitutes, with the order 
marked “sold out”. I was very angry about this but in the long run 
it was the nurseryman who missed out - I’ve never bought any- 


thing from him again. 


On another occasion I rang a rose grower to check if some roses : 
were still available and was assured that all were. I sent off my | 
order that day and again received two substitutes. I've never been: 


back there either. 
However most mail order nurseries are trustworthy and reliable. 


Indeed, I can’t imagine gardening without them. Rugosa roses, Iris 
siberica, species gladioli, seeds for cup-and-saucer vine and | 
Heavenly Blue convolvulus - where would I have found them | 


without those gorgeous catalogues! 


Mail order nurseries that I have used for many years and can rec- 


ommend include the following: 


¢ Woodbank Nursery, RMB 303, Kingston, Tasmania 7150 - rock 


garden plants, shrubs and trees. 
* Honeysuckle Cottage Nursery, Lot 35, Bowen Mountain Road, 
Grosevale, NSW 2753 — roses, perennials and herbs. 


* Norgate’s Plant Farm, Blackwood Road, Trentham, Vic. 3458 - 


perennials, 


* The Digger's Club, 105 Lutrobe Pde., Dromana, Victoria 3936 - : 


all types of plants, wide range of seeds. 


Finally — a useful book. Frances Hutchinson’s The Australian 
Plant Finder (Simon & Schuster) lists over 9000 plants, with brief 
descriptions and names of suppliers. At the back is a directory of 
nurseries with full details of availability of catalogues and : 


mail order. 
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GRIGINAL PETANQUE BOUL 


A great game that han bee be 
played anywhere, ideal for 
your picnic, BBQ or holidays. 
Guaranteed authentic French 
Steel Boules. 
Exclusively from: 


re 


Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 

We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 30 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 
plants for gardens in the 1800s. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50 1971 


NURSERIES 


‘The Lavender Specialists’ 


Currently growing 13-15 varieties which 
tolerate a range of climates from temperate to cold, 
with frost and sometimes snow. 


Located on the Hume Highway 
17kms south of Yass, NSW. 
‘Look for the White Windmill’ 


Open to the public, DAILY 
10am to 5pm 


Telephone (06) 227 6032 Fax (06) 227 6107 


LANDSCAPING WITH 
STONE 


by Derek Moule; published by 
Moule Landscaping, PO Box 

189, Blackwood, SA 5051; retail 
price $17.95 plus $3.50 postage: 
and packing 
reviewed by Tim North 


deals with dry stone walls, 


practical terms and with ample 
colour photos and diagrams. 


rock in a wheelbarrow — 
easy stages. 


recommended. 


CULTIVATED PLANTS OF 
THE WORLD 


by Don Ellison; published by 


Flora Publications International: 
© The title of this book should — 
- appeal to all gardeners for it 
offers what we all want, a | 

: ALPINES IN THE OPEN 
' how unnecessarily profligate . GARDEN 
rights to publish this block : 


Pty Ltd, 1995; rrp $95.00 
reviewed by John Armstrong 


In a Queensland publishing 
first Flora Publications Inter- 


national have secured the 


buster plant identification 
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Book 


reviews 


make sure that the colour 
reproductions met with his 
© standards. 


Indeed they do, and there 


- are more than 4,200 full colour 
- photographs of trees, shrubs | 
- and climbers in cultivation 
For anyone who is thinking of — 
“having a go” with DIY stone | 
work, this book is a must. It | 


from around the world. 


internationally and is already 


: being sought by the American 
stone and slate paving, steps, » 
rock gardens and waterfalls in : 


Horticultural Society as their 
book of the month. 
Believed to be the most 


- comprehensive collection of 
Some of the colour photos, in : 
fact, may induce some to try 
their hand at something similar. 
It even covers such seemingly 
elementary matters as the best 
way of transporting a large 
in six | 

for answering questions from 
Excellent value and highly 


plant identification pho- 
tographs yet published, this 


book is the end result of years 


of colour photography of 
plants by its author. It will be 


Gardens as a major reference 


the public on plant names. 


_ BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 

: WITH LESS WATER 

"by John Patrick; published by 
' Lothian Books; 1995; rrp 


reviewed by Louise Wilson 


beautiful garden, and it shows 


we are with our most precious 


_ resource, water. 
guide by local author Don | 
Ellison, who felt a need to be = excellent picture of the use 


near the printing presses to : 


The introduction gives an 
and waste of water and puts 
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There are charts which are 


_ easy to follow and a clear 
- explanation of El Nino and | 
This book is be distributed — how it affects our climate, 
' together with information on | 
_ analysing soil and tables | 
_ explaining water evaporation. 
Nothing has been over- | 
' looked; there is a section on - 
" planting a water efficient gar- 
~ den with plans for a small area 
_ and for more extensive ones. - 
- There are suggestions for | 
- planting and lists of suitable 
' plants. 
used by Brisbane Botanic | 


This is a very “efficient” 


: of their gardens to hot, dry 
' weather. 


_ by Jack Elliott; published by 
_ Timber Press; rrp 

__ reviewed by Robin Robrlach 
_ Anyone with a genuine love of - 
' plants, especially collectors, 


GARDEN 


will be drawn to the kinds that 
are described in this little 
handbook. It is the most infor- 
mative and entertaining vol- 
ume in a series on various 
aspects of alpine gardening. 
- Jack Elliott’s candid writing 
_ style and his enthusiasm for 
his subject is infectious. He 
writes about plants from per- 
sonal experience and his life- 


; - long passion is clearly visible 
- Australia in perspective with 
' the rest of the world -I am | 
~ sure that many people fail to» 
' realise that we are not the = 
~ only arid country. 


in his two acre garden in Kent. 

The plants described are 
divided into sections according 
to their individual needs, ie 


: sun, shade, soil type, flower- 
ing time, etc. There are appen- 
' dices useful for reference and 


the 21 illustrations, together 


_ with attractive line drawings, 


include various tantalising 
treasures. The European 


ground orchid (Dactylorrhiza 


foliosa) on the dust cover is 
but one example. - 

Although written for English 
conditions, which could lose 


: some local gardeners, there 


are parts of Australia, such as 
Tasmania and the mountain- 


: ous districts, where many of 
1 found the comparisons of 
_ sprinklers and watering sys- 
~ tems and their maintenance | 
- very helpful, as often these — 
_ basic factors are ignored in 
' “how-to” books. 


these plants would grow hap- 
pily. The term “alpine” is often 
used quite loosely, with many 
plants not needing strictly 
alpine conditions. Cold win- 


© ters, a suitable aspect and 
- some soil amendment could 
- book and if the advice it gives 
_ is heeded fewer gardeners will 
- be discouraged by the reaction 


be enough for success. 
There is a list of overseas 


_ alpine and rock garden soci- 
- eties and another of suggested 
_ further reading. It may encour- 
' age gardeners to “have a go” 
~ with alpines. All in all, this 
- book is worth reading and a 
' useful reference even if one 
- despairs of ever growing these 
- plants. At least it offers alterna- 


tives and has the potential to 


' broaden our knowledge. 
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THE GARDENER’S GUIDE 
TO GROWING LILIES 

by Michael Jefferson-Brown 
and Harris Howland; published 
by Timber Press, 1995; approx 
$60.00 

reviewed by Trevor Nottle 


creative 


while book. 


But it does not have the | 
same star quality of its two pre- 
decessors. It fails to be con- | 
vincing in fulfilling the claims 
of the dust jacket that it is — 
“most comprehensive” because 
it has additional sections on : 
growing lilies in America, New 
Zealand and Australia. Reading — 
these sections left me feeling 
that the information was super- 
ficial. Writing a book that has 
as one aim an appeal to an | 


almost universal audience 


treat the foreign readership 


with the same respect as the | 
home one. Perhaps this assess- 
ment is too sensitive (I did | 
make contributions to the two 
earlier books) but the interna- 
tional notes are far too sketchy 
to be useful, the history too 
patchy to be informative, and | 
the local content too distant. I 
could not help wondering | 
whether or not the text had | 
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: been gathered from the Year 
_ Books of the RHS Lily Group. 


Without doubt this is a book 


* of useful information on Lilium 
- species and hybrids and on this. 
_ basis alone it is a good survey 
_ of the current catalogue of the 
Following the successful format 
of two earlier books on grow- 
ing hardy geraniums and helle- 
bores, the publisher has come 
up with another that is filled 
with good ideas and advice. _ OUR MAN ARTY 
There are beautiful colour pho- 
tographs, clear black and white 
line drawings and an all-round | 
polished appearance. I found = 
the organisation sensible, | 
straightforward and the writing 
easy to read, with its share of | 
ideas and clear | 
descriptions. All in all a worth- 


genus. But it is not quite as 
good as it should have been to 
stand alongside others in the 
series, 


by Laurence Egan; published 
by Victoria Press, 1994; 
reviewed by Tim North 


sent me the manuscript of a 


experiences of a jobbing gar- 


1930s. Frankly, it was hardly a 


Pulitzer Prize winner, in fact it : 


wasn't really a novel at all; nor 


~ was it the sort of book that 
many publishers were likely to 


enthuse over. 


Sadly, Laurence Egan did not 
live to see his book published, 
but published it has been, ; 


thanks to the initiative of 
Victoria Press. It contains a 
wealth of horticultural knowl- 
edge, the result of years of 
practical experience and obser- 
vation, the kind of knowledge 


1995 


- one is hardly likely to find in ~ 
- any modern gardening book. | 
- Arty was one of the old school: 
~ of gardeners; he was inclined | 
- to be scornful of gardening | 
- books and the people who | 
- write them; rotary hoes were 
- new-fangled toys that were no | 
- match for a man with a good | 
_ spade. Arty had his pet notions 
and prejudices but he got | 
- results and was usually right. : 
- Some of his tips are, of course, 
~ outdated; not many gardeners | 
~ today use nicotine sulphate as 
a spray, and some of his | FRUITS OF THE 
- notions may now be disproved. 
- But, as Tom Garnett says in his 
_ foreword to this book, anyone 
- who does not pick up some | 
tips from Arty must be a know- 
all paragon. 
Don't expect a scintillating 
- plot but read this book for the 
- accumulated wisdom it con- 
' tains, for its gentle, old world | 
~ humour. And if you do find a | 
~ few “literals” that rather more | 
- careful proof reading would | 
_ have picked up, they are not : 
- likely to spoil your enjoyment. 
Some years ago Laurence Egan 

: ALITTLE BOOK OF 

novel he had written about the : MODERN ROSES 

_ by Helen Le Rougetel; pub- 
dener called Arty in an upper | 
- class Melbourne suburb in the 
imposes some obligation to | 
research thoroughly, to use 
international networks and to | 


lished by Appletree Press, 


- Belfast, 1995 

- reviewed by Trevor Nottle 
Some time ago a charming little : 
~ book about old roses was pub- 
lished by Hazel Le Rougetel; | 
now she has followed up with 
: a similar format about modern : 
- roses. Like the earlier volume | 
this book is beautiful, but more 
than that it is informative and : 
also beautifully illustrated by 
_ Liz Pepperell. The range of | 
roses is exceptionally wide, - 
_ and brings readers a selection : 
- that comes right up to the pre- 
sent with two of David | 


Austin’s, ‘Heritage’ and 
‘Graham Thomas’. 

Hazel Le Rougetel is well 
known to rosarians round the 
world and has drawn on her 
knowledge gathered during 
extensive travels, including 
commentary on some roses 
that relates to Australia, New 
Zealand and California. I could 
not imagine a nicer Christmas 
gift for a gardening friend, a 
rosarian or a general flower 
gardener. 


RAINFOREST 

by Wendy Cooper; illustrations 
by William T. Cooper; pub- 
lished by R.D Press, 26/32 
Waterloo St, Surry Hills, NSW 


' 2010; rrp $75.00 


reviewed by Len Butt 
It is seldom that one finds a 
book today that is almost 
impossible to fault. This is defi- 
nitely in that category. 

William T. Coper has many 
awards as an ornithological 
artist and here he has turned 


- his hand to exquisite paintings 
_ of the fruits of 626 plants native 
- to our tropical rainforests. 


This is an ideal backpackers 


- guide for rainforest rovers, 
' even if it is a trifle large for the 
"average backpack. It is written 
' for those who need to identify 


the rainforest fruits, often all 
that can be found on the forest 
floor. 

Each page of illustrations 
includes up to five species, all 
carefully researched by Wendy 
Cooper, whose text appears on 
the opposite page. Two excel- 
lent colour maps are included 
of the areas covered by the 
book. 

Of special interest to me was 


- the fact that ten species of 


palms and seven species of 
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pandanus are covered. The 


with each species whether the 
fruit is edible or toxic. 

This is a fine work and high- 
ly recommended. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
GARDENING, A 
WATERWISE APPROACH 
by Heidi Gildemeister; fore- 
word by Christopher Brickell: 
published by Editorial Moll, 
Mallorca, Spain 


available from The Green Book 
Company, 21 Isabella Grove, 
Hawthorn, Vic 3122. Tel/fax 
(03) 9818 1862: $45.00 plus 
$6.00 p/p 

reviewed by Tim North 


: tions. 


- which to garden. Much of | 
cycadales are mentioned, but | 
only two are illustrated. Wendy 
Cooper has also made it clear : 


Australia shares one rather sim- 
ilar, so we know the difficulties 
and, hopefully, can learn from 
the experiences of a 


- Mediterranean gardener. 


Mediterranean plant communi- 


- ties and native plants, with the 
_ basic principles of “waterwise” 
- gardening and the choice and 
- use of drought tolerant plants. 
_ There are lists of plants for spe- 
cific purposes, such as wind- 
_ breaks, pool planting, erosion 
- control and fire retardance. The 
» second half of the book is 
_ devoted to a description of 
- hundreds of plants suitable for — 
a Mediterranean-style garden, 
- many of which will be familiar, 
- many well worth getting to 
' know. ; 
| ‘There is a glossary, a list of 


world-wide addresses (and Mrs 


: Gildemeister, almost alone 
: among overseas authors, has : 


: not forgotten Australia!), a bibli- 


Heidi Gildemeister contributed 
an article on her “Drought-tol- 
erant Mediterranean Garden” | 
for our Spring 1995 issue. This 
book is the result of twenty ; 
years experience in making a 
garden in the western | 
Mediterranean. She started with 
the notion of “a tropical jungle, 
a white bloom standing out | 
against exotic foliage, exquisite 
scents pervading the air’. The. : 
reality, of course, is quite dif- 
ferent; the Mediterranean cli- ; 
mate is not an easy one in : 
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ography and a full index. 
Available from the Green 


Burnley Vic 3121. Phone 
(03) 9818 2801 fax (03) 9818 
1862. Price $45.00 plus $6.00 
post/packaging. 


HERBAL TEAS 
HERBAL HEALTH 


_ by Brenda Little; the Home 


Herbalist Series published by 


- Lothian Books; rrp $19.95 each 


reviewed by Pauline Evans 
“If you think herbal teas and 
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herbal medicines are foul tast- 
- ing muck and to be avoided, | 
' then this book may change - 
- your mind”. So reads the press 
_ release which accompanies this 
_ pair. 
This book, in fact, is an 
' important one for Australian 
- gardeners. Not only is it beauti- 
- fully produced, with page after 
- page of fine colour pho- 
» tographs, all taken by the | 
author, it is full of practical and 
: relevant advice for our condi- 
It deals with the | 
: Mediterranean climate, with 


Of the recipe for “Tea Tray 


GARDEN 


covering herbs such as Sweet 
Ciceley (Myrrbis odorata), Star 
Anise (Illicium verum ssp anisa- 
tum) and others which are 
becoming more readily avail- 


: able to the “Home Herbalist’. 
Mostly, I agree with those | 
: who regard herbal medicines as’ 
“foul tasting”. However, I have 
- found on sampling that many of 
© the recommended herbal teas — 
are quite palatable. Some, in | 
fact, are quite pleasant alterna- 
© tives to “real” tea. 


TWO CALENDARS FOR 
1996 

Nancy Tichborne’s 1996 
Flowers Calendar continues a 
very popular series. For 1996 
Nancy has presented a wide 


: variety of flowers including 
Herbal Teas has clear illus- 
: trations and instructions for cul- 
tivating, harvesting, preparing, 
- blending and storing the tea - 
_ herbs. A number of these have 
~ dual roles, eg Lemon Balm, with 
- the name “Heart’s Delight” in 
- early times, was said “to pro- | 
long life and to lift depression”. 
: Ms Little recommends Lemon : 
- Balm “if you have a headache - 
' anda heavy cold”, I had, and it : 
did, so it works! 


hydrangeas, sunflowers, daf- 
fodils, irises, daylilies and, of 
course, old-fashioned roses. 
Calendars are 288mm_ by 
355mm folded, and have a 
glazed laminated artboard 
cover. They are printed in a 
special fade resistant ink to 
allow for the framing of indi- 
vidual prints. 

A perfect gift for garden and 
art lovers available at Angus 


: and Robertson bookshops for 
$19.95. 

: Treats” the yum vote goes to 
: Vanilla Wafers with Chocolate : 
- Glaze to accompany minttea. 
_ Herbal Health could per- 
haps be described as an in- 
- depth follow-on from the first 
~ volume, covering the brief his- 
tory of each plant with medici- 
_ nal applications and methods of 
preparing and using each herbal 
- remedy. 
Book Company PO Box 87, 


“A Country Garden Calen- 


: dar” form Donna Broun who 


with her husband, has created 
one of Western Australia’s 
largest collections of roses, at 
Quatre Saisons Rose Garden at 
Glen Forrest. She has produced 
a series of cards and a limited 
edition calendar inspired by the 


: roses at Quatre Saisons; these 
The author has added a note : 
_ of caution, emphasising to the 
> uninitiated that not all herbs are 
~ completely harmless. 
The index to this volume | 
"reads like a complaint file, from 
- “acidity” to “wounds”, Printers’ 
- errors, of which there are a few, 
- would I think prove more of a | 
- frustration to the author than to 
- the reader. It is to be hoped that 
- the Home Herbal Series will - 
* produce a companion volume | 


are the work of talented pho- 
tographer Dianne Griffiths. 
Calendars are shrink 


: wrapped with a cardboard sta- 


biliser insert. They are available 
from selected outlets in 


‘Western Australia or by mail 


order direct from: Donna 
Broun, Lot 1 Mills Road, Glen 
Forrest, WA 6071. Price is 
$24.95 plus $3.00 post and 
packing. 
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lhe organisers of conferences and the office bearers of garden 

clubs and horticultural societies have, for whatever reason, 

been involving me in their events for over 40 years. I have 

derived much pleasure and satisfaction from this and it has enabled 

me to meet many charming and interesting people. It is most grati- 

fying to have been in demand. over so long a period and, as a 

result, I feel that lam a position to take a broad view of this appar- 

ently ever-popular activity. And in order to provide a background 
for my opinions, I shall start by describing a sequence of events. 

I am sitting at home on March 9th, 1989, eating my dinner and 


dreaming I am rich, happy and leading a peaceful life in an | 
‘ months off and I may not even be alive. 


equable climate, when the telephone rings, or whatever they do 


nowadays. Will I come on the 24th January next year at 8pm to St 
: hear nothing further. I curse myself for not having written down the 


Agnes’s Church Hall, Glenlovely, and speak to the Oleander 


Society. The caller says that she so much enjoyed my lecture on 
- uttered, and for having been sufficiently flustered not to have 
_ thought to ask for a telephone number or address. So I write the 
_ appointment down in the part at the end of my diary where you 
_ note things down that are going to happen next year. Amazingly I 
: subsequently remember to transfer this section to my new diary 
_ when I buy it the following December. Anyway I say to myself that 
- surely the Oleander Society must send out a newsletter or notice of 


‘Hanging Baskets’ given to the Lobella Society that she does hope 
I'll be able to come to the Oleander Society, of which she is cur- 
rently the secretary. The mind whirls, panic sets in. Surely some 
reason why this would not be possible will quickly surface, but, 
alas, no. On the spur of the moment it is hard to think of any real 
or fictitious activity in which I might be involved on a date ten 
months hence in a year for which I don’t yet even have a diary. 
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On being 
the 
speaker 


by Peter Valder 


Some years ago the editor of this 
worthy publication was reckless enough — 
to put into print my musings on the vexed 
subject of opening one’s garden to the public. 
Now, having in the intervening years not been 
either physically or verbally attacked for 
my views, I have decided upon an even more 
risky course, that of commenting upon the 
experiences of those accepting the role of 
speaker at horticultural gatherings. 


: And even if did have a prior engagement the caller would then be 
sure to say what about February, April or September. What subject 
: did you have in mind, I say, stalling for time, hoping that it will be 
- one about which my knowledge is totally derelict, thus providing 
: an opportunity to decline, softening the answer, unfairly no doubt, 
_ by suggesting some other person who may be better qualified. But 
no again, we'll leave that to you, she says, I’m sure our members 
would be interested in whatever you choose. 


By this stage I have already delayed for an indecent interval and, 


' not knowing quite how to say without giving offence that I don’t 


want to do it, filled with misgivings I agree. After all it is ten 
As a result of previous experiences it comes as no surprise that | 


name of the caller, which I didn’t really listen to when it was first 
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meeting to all its members and no doubt the secretary will send me 
one too. 

Nothing happens, but I spend the whole of the 20th January 1990 
and half of the 21st sorting slides and composing a lecture about the 
Gardens of Kazakhstan, paying particular attention to the use of ole- 
anders and other plants from the Middle East, in the expectation that 
such a course of action will meet with the approval of the members. 
Then on 24th, after an early dinner, I set forth at 6.35pm and drive 


Agnes’s is in Goodenia Street and on the assumption that the hall is 
at the same address. On arrival at 7.30 pm I find that all can see is 
the church and that access to its rear is blocked by a wall. So I 


the hall is indeed behind the church but can only be reached from 
Banksia Parade, which runs parallel to Goodenia Street. So round I 
go and manage to park 300m from the hall. 

Everyone seems delighted to see me and I am shown to the items 
of equipment provided. These have been set up so that those not 
sitting in the front row can see only the top half of the screen. That 


find two small tables with the aid of which I am able to raise the 


goes home to get a lead so we can plug the projector into the only 
power point. The projector is one of those unfriendly affairs with a 
carousel which takes about 100 slides and sits vertically. So I set to 
and transfer the slides from my carousel, omitting those which are 
too thick to be able to be inserted into this awkward contraption. 


when she tried it at home, so we go round to the fuse box on the 
outside of the building and pull out the various fuses one by one, 
plunging the hall into brief periods of darkness, and are relieved to 


course but are able to swap the offending object with one that 
involves the stove in the kitchen, so all is well. 

There is no microphone but this is of little consequence as there 
are so few people present. Likewise that there is no lectern with a 
light is not a major problem as I can refer to my notes with the aid 
of the glow of a street light situated beside a row of windows 
which cannot be covered and are 3m above the floor. That this 
light makes the projected slides almost impossible to see is partly 
overcome by placing the screen and projector diagonally in the 
room. And I see no great problem in the projector's having no 
remote control as, with an audience of this size, I can stand beside 


for the commencement of the proceedings. 


Owing to the delay involved in the resolution of these technical 
problems this occurs at 8.15pm. We have the minutes of the last 
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~ announces additions to the society’s library and issues an appeal to 
- members to return books by their due dates. During all this Mr 
- Watkins and Mrs Ericson have been judging the Oleander and 
- Companion Plant Competitions, the entries to which are laid out on 
_ tables along the length of one side of the hall, and Mrs Pennington 
- has been doing the same for the Floral Art. The winners are 
~ announced to polite applause and the judges draw our attention to 
_ those features of the exhibits which have led them to their choices. 
43 km to Glenlovely, having ascertained from my directory that St 


At 9.10pm I am charmingly and flatteringly introduced by the 


- president. The talk seems to go off quite well and the projector 
_ jams only once. I cut my dissertation down a bit as time is getting 
- on and anyway I have had to omit those slides with thick mounts. 
enquire of a neighbouring household and, to my relief, am told that 


Even so five people have left to catch trains by the time I conclude 


- at 9.55pm. There is an effusive vote of thanks and surprisingly 
- enthusiastic applause from the 18 people remaining. They are all 
- most friendly and appreciative and the hope is expressed that I will 
come again. As a memento of the occasion I am presented with a 
silver-plated teaspoon with the society's emblem in coloured enam- 
els on the handle. I then drive 43km home, arriving shortly before 
it is of the ordinary domestic size does not matter on this occasion: 
as there are only 23 members present. So I go behind the stage and 


11pm. In many ways a pleasant enough evening and it has been 
interesting to see people devoting their time so enthusiastically to 


_ oleanders. They could certainly be doing worse. 
screen and projector to acceptable heights, while Mrs Henderson 


That the holders of the soiree described above might have made 


- things a little easier for the speaker is, I hope, obvious. Hence I have 
- set out below, under a series of headings, some unsolicited advice 
- which may be found helpful in ensuring that speakers are able to 
perform in comfort and with confidence and that, likewise, audi- 
_ ences are able to enjoy the event without distraction or annoyance, 
When I switch the projector on nothing happens. Is it the projec- 

tor or the power point? Mrs Henderson says the projector worked | MAKING CONTACT 

- By all means telephone but then immediately put the whole thing 
_ in writing. And send the speaker a copy of the year’s programme, 
the newsletter or notice of meeting in which the lecture or whatev- 
find that it is a fuse which has gone. We have no fuse wire of 


er it is advertised. Then nearer the time check to see that the 


_ speaker is still alive and whether there are any special require- 
- ments. Many of those charged with the organisation of such events 
- do all this these days but not everyone. And speakers have been 
_ known to forget to come. There was a memorable occasion years 
~ ago when I was sitting in the old Theatre Royal in Sydney watching 
- Vivien Leigh in Camille, while in a hall on the North Shore those 
~ assembled were bemoaning my failure to appear. An enraged sec- 
retary rang the next morning and was far from sympathetic when I 
said that I had it in my diary for the following evening, being under 
_ the impression that was the date mentioned in the telephone call 
- during which I had agreed to come. I had heard nothing further 
itand be heard, even by those seated behind me. So relax and wait 


and, when I suggested that the caller might in future consider at 


_ least sending a copy of the notice of meeting to the speaker to clar- 
ify matters, he snorted ‘More work for the secretary’ and hung up. 
- Although I suppose there was no reason why I should have, I 
meeting, business arising, the financial statement, cultural notes for 
the month and details of the forthcoming bus trip ‘to the Chinese 
Garden at Darling Harbour, following which Miss Repton — 


ended up feeling greatly embarrassed and remorseful. 
Another situation which speakers have difficulty with is the cur- 
rent tendency for organisations to arrange a whole year’s 
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programme in advance. While I can see why, most speakers don’t 
want to be tied down so far ahead. You get asked to go on an 
expedition to western China next May and you say you can’t go 
because you have to give a talk to a group of topiarists. Speakers 
should perhaps agree to such arrangements only on condition that 
they reserve the right to change their minds. If that doesn’t suit the 
organisers then they should look elsewhere. 


TRANSPORT AND RELATED MATTERS 

How does the speaker get to and from the venue? How does the 
meeting fit in with the speaker’s mealtimes? Should the speaker be 
offered a meal before or after the meeting? What age is the speaker, 
does he or she drive, and if so have full instructions been given on 
how to get there? Is there parking? Could someone attending the 
meeting perhaps pick the speaker up and then drive him or her 
home again? Speakers are usually prepared to look after themselves 
but it would be nice if all this were to be checked. 

Those asking speakers to travel to the country, interstate or over- 
seas almost invariably offer to pay bus, train or air fares and to pro- 
vide accommodation, though not always is the often expensive 
matter of meals and of the speakers’ getting to and from bus termi- 
nals, railway stations and airports taken into account. 


THE VENUE AND EQUIPMENT 


slides. Under these circumstances it is best if the seating is arranged 
at right angles to the long axis of the room. It is essential that exter- 
nal light can be completely excluded. Far too often this is not the 
case. Also, prior to commencement, is it known where all the lights 
can be turned off? Are there adequate power points and do they 
work? Is there a lead sufficiently long to reach the projector? Is the 
projector of a type which suits the lecturer’s purpose and is there a 
spare or at least a spare bulb and someone who knows how to put 
it in? Is the projector on a stand which is high enough? Can it be 
placed and adjusted so that projected transparencies fill the screen? 
Is the screen big enough and has it been placed sufficiently high 
for the whole audience to see it clearly? More often than not the 
screen provided is far too small for the size of the venue, with the 
result and the slides appear to be the size of postage stamps to 
those not in the front row. This is disappointing for all concerned. 

These days speakers hope that the projector provided will have a 
remote control, so that they can stand to one side at the front, clear 
of everyone’s sight lines, move about a little, adjust the focus as 
required and change the slides to suit their commentary. The cord- 
less variety is excellent. Where there is a cord it must be long 
enough to allow the speaker to get far enough away and also to 
have some freedom of movement. I have found that the cords pro- 
vided usually involve the speaker in a certain amount of compro- 
mise, It is also useful to be provided with a pointer. While a stick 
will do, one of the modern laser pointers is far better. The com- 
bined remote control and laser pointer is ideal. 

With audiences of 50 or more some form of amplification is 
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_ desirable. Even with speakers who consider themselves to be mar- 
- vels of enunciation and projection, it has to be remembered that it 
- is likely that there will be some audience members whose hearing 
- is less than perfect. For the speaker showing slides there is no satis- 
- factory substitute for a lapel or neck microphone. Wearing one of 
- these he or she is able to turn towards the screen to check the 
- focus or point at some feature and still be heard. Fixed micro- 
- phones impose considerable restrictions in this regard, and the 
_ hand held version is a nightmare when a remote control and point- 
_ erare also to be operated. 


Not all speakers can get by without referring to notes. Hence a 


- lectern is a great help. If slides are being shown it should, of 
: course, have a light and be arranged so that the light shines down- 
- wards only so that there is no reflection onto the screen. 


No doubt some organisers will view all this as a frightful caboo- 


© dle, but it should be acknowledged that speakers very often have 
- to contend with limitations and that this imposes a stress which 
' they should not be expected to encounter. While the organisation 
of the matters mentioned above has advanced somewhat in recent 
* years, I can still count on the fingers of one hand the number of 
- occasions where I have been involved and the technical arrange- 
- ments have been perfect. If everything is in order then the speaker 
- can relax and, one hopes, give a good performance. 

Most lectures of a horticultural nature involve the projection of . ORDER OF BUSINESS 

' Much too frequently speakers find themselves sitting through a 
whole lot of back-up acts, as with the Oleander Society, and then 
- feel pressured to get through quickly so that everyone can go 
- home, or perhaps feel obliged to apologise for having kept them. 
- Many groups now recognise this and get through the preliminaries 
- quickly. Where this is not possible speakers should be allowed to 
_ perform first and be followed by the other activities. 


_ TOKENS OF APPRECIATION 


When speakers have given their services free of charge it is nice for 
: them to feel that the effort has been appreciated. Thus some small 
- gift is in order, preferably something the recipient will not wish to 
' give away immediately to a fete. If the society has a ‘merchandising 
programme’, as they are called these days, there seems to be a ten- 
: dency for it to take the easy way out with one of its own ties, 
scarves, aprons, pens, paper knives, mugs, shoulder bags, or even 
: those teaspoons, objects not necessarily conforming exactly with 
~ the taste of the recipient. And although one should perhaps not be 
- choosey, vases, bowls, plates and sets of glasses are not likely 
always to be received with unalloyed delight either. On the whole 
~ things one can eat or drink are probably the safest. 


Unless the speaker is known to be a teetotaller a bottle or bottles 


_ of wine never go amiss, though it’s hard to express enthusiasm 
_ when the extent of the appreciation turns out to be a bottle of dry 
_ white obtainable at the local liquor store for $4.99. Baskets of fruit, 
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Placospermum coriaceum, in the Conservatory of the Adelaide Botanic Gardens. The new growth is lighter in colour than the old leaves. 


Secret Survivors | 


uring 1994, an ancient plant was located in a secluded 

gorge in rainforest west of Sydney. It was named the 

Wollemi Pine, after the locality in which it was found. Its 
detection was certainly exciting, but merely extends an already 
impressive list of ancient plant species known to survive in 
Australia. 

Quite a number of these have been located in rainforests, espe- 
cially those of northern Queensland. It is not really surprising that 
the discoveries have been made in such areas. Most biologists 
believe that these rainforests, and many of the species they contain, 
are living links with Australia’s distant past. 

Australia, with Antarctica and several other land areas, was once 
part of the great southern continent, Gondwana. At this time, most 
of its surface was covered with rainforest. Plants living in them 
would have been ancestors, or related to ancestors, of those plants 
living today. 
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_by Barbara Randell 


About 60 million years ago, Australia became separated from the 
rest of Gondwana. It drifted northward, into warmer wetter lati- 


: tudes. At the same time, the world’s climates became cooler and 
- drier. The result was that conditions changed in most areas of 
_ Australia. But in some parts of far northern Queensland, conditions 
_ changed very little. 


Rainforests need quite specific conditions if they are to survive: 


- changing conditions lead to their replacement. So, when the 
- Climate became colder, and dryer, the rainforests of inland and 
" western Australia were replaced by plants like grasses, Eucalyptus 
: and Acacia. 


The tropical rainforests in northern Queensland survived because 


conditions there did not change. In the words of Professor Schuster, 
: of the University of Massachusetts, the area acted as a type of 
- “Noah's Ark” transporting “a large array of archaic ... organisms.” 


So it is not all that surprising when we find those plants, or their 
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close relatives, surviving quite happily in the twentieth century. 

Some of the primitive plants present, are members of groups 
which had not yet evolved flowers. There are two species of 
Selaginella (sometimes called spike-moss), known only from this 
area, and one species of the primitive fern Angiopteris. There are 
three cycad species, four podocarp species, and two species of 
Agathis (the genus which includes the kauri pine), all unknown 
outside this area. These “survivors” are perhaps the closest living 
relatives to the Wollemi Pine. 

Among the flowering plants, some “survivors” are members of 


coriaceum occurs here. Dr Laurie Johnson and Dr Barbara Briggs, 
of the National Herbarium of New South Wales, once believed that 
it “perhaps preserves the greatest array of primitive features of any 
living Proteaceous genus.” But another genus discovered in the last 
couple of years in the Bellenden Ker Range may be even more 
primitive. 

In fact, of the world’s 75 genera of Proteaceae, 12 are unknown 
outside the North Queensland rainforests, and 10 of these are so 
unusual that each has only a single species. This array of primitive 
genera convinces botanists that banksias and hakeas are descended 
from rainforest ancestors much like these “survivors”. 


A similar story has been discovered in the Myrtaceae. This is the 


- family that contains such true-blue Aussie plants as gum-trees, bot- 
tle-brushes, and paper-barks. At least one very primitive genus 
- which occurs within the rainforest does not occur in any other 
areas. It, or something closely related to it, was the ancestor of the 
_ plants so common throughout Australia today. 


This area also contains species which help us understand how 


- flowering plants evolved from non-flowering groups. Fourteen of the 
- 19 most primitive families of flowering plants in the entire world, are 
represented in Queensland's rainforest, even if only by 1 or 2 species. 
plant groups that are very recognisably Australian. Placospermum : 


For example, Idiospermum australiense (the only species in this 


- family) is an evergreen tree of the coastal rainforests. It has heavy 
_ seeds as big as tennis balls, which only germinate after the seed 
- coats have rotted. Its flowers have many anthers on strong fila- 
ments, which are adapted to pollination by beetles. Beetles polli- 
* nated many of the earliest flowering plants. 


Eupomatia laurina and E. bennettii are small trees, the only two 


: species in their family. Their flower parts are arranged in spirals, 
: the same as in the magnolias. They also are probably pollinated by 
beetles. 


In addition, there is Austrobaileya scandens, (also the only mem- 


~ ber of its family). It is an evergreen woody creeper. Its pollen 


Angiopteris sp. Some plants in the Conservatory have fronds three metres long. 
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resembles the oldest fossil pollen of a flowering plant ever found. 
And that pollen is about 120 million years old! 

So many primitive flowering plants occur here, that Professor 
Endress, of the University of Zurich, Switzerland, believes that 
“the tropical rainforests of North Queensland are the most impor- 
tant ecosystems with primitive flowering plants in the world.” 
(his italics). 


remained undiscovered until the last quarter of the twentieth centu- 


explanation. 

Most of us are familiar with man-made forests used for timber 
production — vast areas planted with a single tree species, such as 
the Pinus radiata plantations of southern states. These single- 
species groves are very unusual in nature. 


different species. There may be four or five types which are quite 
common, perhaps a gum tree, a wattle or a she-oak, with two or 
three different types of shrub, and a few species of grasses or other 
herb plants. Each plant will be growing quite close to other plants 
of the same species, and their flowers are relatively close to the 
ground. A botanist working in such an area would quickly recog- 
nise any plant new to him, and also other plants of the same 
species. 


The rainforest is quite different. Firstly, it is composed of many 


' different species, and individual trees are usually widely separated 
from others of the same species. Trees are usually tall, with leaves 
: and flowers carded high above the botanist’s head. Trunks of unre- 
: lated trees are relatively similar, Fallen flowers and fruit are often 
: the only clues available to identify plants, and they do not remain 
: long on the forest floor. 

You might wonder why plants as important as these have | 


In addition, some “survivor” species are confined to very small 


geographical areas, such as the bottom of the deepest gorges (like 
ry. It is another characteristic of rainforest that provides the | 


the Wollemi Pine) or the tops of the highest mountains (like the 


' primitive Myrtaceae genus). Then it is not surprising that the few 
_ and very scattered plants have escaped early detection. 


It follows then, that there could be many more important species 


- awaiting discovery in Australia’s rainforests. They may give us 
: answers to questions about the evolution of the World’s flora, and 
In most of Australia, the vegetation is composed of a mixture of 


Australia’s plants in particular. We will never know how many 


- Wollemi Pines have been lost already, in the rainforest that has 
_ been cleared for agriculture and housing. 


All the more reason to protect the tiny remnants of rainforest that 


© still remain. 


_ FURTHER READING: 


Tropical Rainforests of North Queensland: their conservation 


- significance. (AGPS Canberra; 1986). 


ON BEING THE SPEAKER Continued from page 19 


vegetables and suchlike are bound to be acceptable, as have been, 
once the initial surprise passed, the frozen chooks formerly routine- 
ly handed out by a well-known society. Book tokens are a good 
idea too but, if they are to be at all useful, they should be for $40 
or $50, A card containing a cheque or a $50 note is likewise a pret- 
ty safe bet. 

Lest these suggestions be seen as grasping, let us look at the lec- 
ture to the Oleander Society again. All up, whatever the audience 
may have thought of the performance, it involved two full days’ 
work, the use of transparencies which cost some thousands of dol- 
lars to accumulate, and a drive of 86 km, which at current taxation 
department rates for a small car I estimate to have cost $41.30. So if 
this outing were to be valued from a professional point of view, 
assuming the lecturer were to be paid, say, even $50,000 a year ona 
full-time basis, that is about $200 a day, and taking into account 
travel costs and a fee for the use of the transparencies, the Oleander 
Society got a lecture worth at least $500 in exchange for a teaspoon. 
At least on this occasion there had not been a request for a curricu- 
lum vitae to provide a basis for the introduction nor a photograph 
of the speaker and a summary of the contents of the lecture to go in 
the notice of meeting. And, heaven be praised, there was no subse- 
quent call for, a written version to be reproduced in the Oleander 
Newsletter. Speakers are not always spared the additional effort and 
expense involved in going along with such demands. 
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Now | know all this may sound brutal but | do think those asking 
people to give lectures might recognise that it actually costs the 
speaker money to give a lecture. When it comes to paying to hear 
lecturers from abroad, who get a substantial fee, have their expens- 
es fully covered, and while here sell their books or design services, 
Australians seem not to hesitate. At the same time, in the plant and 
garden world, the local product is very often expected to be free. 

Now many lecturers are happy to go along with this for organisa- 
tions of which they are members or which they support, particular- 
ly when it allows the raising of money for a worthy cause or 
involves the dissemination of knowledge. And some might consider 
that the same applies to situations where the speaker benefits reci- 
procally as a result of increased sales of his or her products, 
designs, books, plants and so on, though only on the most excep- 
tional of occasions would there actually be a return commensurate 
with the effort and expense. But, when it amounts merely to pro- 
viding free entertainment or education for an audience with which 
the lecturer otherwise has little or no involvement, it is perhaps 
another matter. 

Finally, I shall be greatly surprised if reading all of the above 
does not move some long suffering audience member to write a 
similar article detailing their experiences as a listener and offering 
advice to speakers. I trust, however, they will do so only on the 
basis of occasions where the performer has been adequately rec- 
ompensed. There is, I fancy, an old saying relating to the determi- 
nation of the age of a horse which seems appropriate here. 
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o our right we have Pittosporum 

undulatum and P. rhombifolium, 

behind these Brachychiton popul- 
neum. Further along, a well grown 
Grevillea robusta and some newly planted 
eucalypts. Then there are the acacias, 
casuarinas, callistemons and melaleucas. 

Adelaide, perhaps? No, this is Athens, 
and we are in the Australian section of the 
Diomedes Botanical Garden, just one part 
of a collection of 1,000 plants from around 
the world. To understand how these col- 
lections came to be growing here we must 
go back to Alexander Diomedes, econo- 
mist and one-time Prime Minister of 
Greece. On his death in 1950 Diomedes 
left a legacy to the University of Athens, to 
found and maintain a botanical garden. 
An administration was set up under the 
chairmanship of the Rector of the 
University with the general secretary (who 
would become in effect the director of the 
garden) to be the resident Professor of 
Botany. The search for a suitable site now 
began. In 1961, largely through the efforts 
of the then general secretary, Professor Ch 
Diapolis, the Ministry of Agriculture was 
persuaded to grant nearly 400 acres of 
land at Daphni, on the western edge of 
the city. 

When you consider the competing 
demands for real estate in the vicinity of a 
major conurbation, to acquire such an 
extensive site was a major coup. It 
endowed the Diomedes garden with the 
perennial headache of an over-stretched 
budget. For Diomedes himself had not 
envisaged such an ambitious project, and 
his bequest had never generated sufficient 
funds for the potential of the site to be 
fully realised. Even the initial plans drawn 
up by Professor of Landscape Design 
Herts Hammerbacher could not be com- 
pletely executed; a scientific centre, large 
glasshouses and a workshop/reception 
complex were never built. But the lower 


levels of the sloping site were landscaped 


and a planting programme carried out. In 
1975 the Diomedes Garden opened its 
gates to the public. 

The philosophers of ancient Greece 
were fascinated by paradox. What would 
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they have made of the Diomedes? Here in 
Athens, which has fewer parks and public 
gardens than any other European capital, 
we find the largest botanical garden in the 
eastern Mediterranean! 

Once, life in a botanical garden 
revolved around collecting, cataloguing 
and describing plants. However matters 
are now somewhat more complicated and 
gardens are no longer the sole preserve of 
botanists. Plants provide research material 
for molecular biologists, genetic engineers 
and pharmaceutical chemists. Plant stocks 
may be required to replenish depleted 
ecosystems or repair environmental dam- 
age. Endangered species may have to be 
propagated in the nursery if their survival 


cannot be guaranteed in the wild. For the 


increasing number of gardeners, both 


amateur and professional, the botanical 
garden is a living reference library. It plays 
a part in educating the general public in 
an awareness of the importance of plant 
life in the environment. And the local 
population, of course, needs every avail- 
able green space for recreation. 

How can a botanical garden fulfil all 
these different (and sometimes conflicting) 
roles on a shoestring budget? The 
response of the present Director of the 
Diomedes, Professor Konstantinos 
Mitrakos, has been to break down the 
activities of the garden into well defined 
but interrelated sections. In this way a 
separate policy of development can be 
framed for each individual area. 

The Australian section, where we began 
our tour, is part of the Arboretum, a 
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collection of 400 trees and larger shrubs 
from five continents. Until recently there 
was no permanent taxonomist at the 
Diomeddes and the backlog of work 
looks like keeping the new incumbent, 
Irene Vallianatou, busy for years to come. 
The Arboretum was one of the first areas 
to be tackled and has now been com- 
pletely identified and labelled. The 
Australian species are of particular interest 
to horticulturists in the Mediterranean as 
our climates and soils are similar. But 
many examples are still not represented 
here and although a recent appeal to 
botanical gardens in Australia resulted in 
welcome gifts of seeds, the efforts to build 
up a really comprehensive collection will 
continue. 

There are plenty of local beauties to 
enjoy as well. The Mediterranean flora 
contains a number of small and medium 
sized trees which make ideal garden sub- 
jects. For example there is Styrax offici- 
nalis with its showy long-petalled flowers 
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and apple green leaves, and Arbutus 
unedo a tree of graceful arching habit with 
clusters of white bells in late winter fol- 
lowed by curious strawberry-like fruits, 
and the Judas Tree, Cercis siliquastrum 
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Above and below: 


Views of the Diomedes Ornamental 


Section 
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Right: Athens seen from the Gardens 


whose bare branches are covered in 
spring with a profusion of purple pea 
blossoms. The maquis has provided our 
gardens with many of our aromatic 
shrubs; rosemary, sage, lavender and 
thyme are so familiar as to need no 
description. My personal favourite among 
the shrubs are the rock roses (Cistus spp) 
with their crumpled papery petals of white 
and purple set off against felted foliage. 
For the lover of Mediterranean plants the 
Diomedes has something else to offer; for 
when the garden was constructed the nat- 
ural vegetation was left untouched on the 
upper slopes of the hillside. A climb up to 
the summit is a must for anyone visiting in 
spring, when the bare crag becomes trans- 
formed into a magnificent rock garden. In 
amongst this wealth of wild flowers is an 
impressive list of local endemics such as 
Anthemis peregrina, found only in Attica 
(the region around Athens) and on a few 
nearby islands. There is Campanula celsii 
bearing blue cups above a rosette of grey 
green silk, and the delicately stemmed 
Centaurea attica, both very local in their 
distribution. As is Iris pumila attica which 
comes in two forms, either violet or pale 
yellow flushed with violet at the tips of the 
falls. Malcomia graeca, a variant of the 
well known Virginia Stock, is also endemic 
to the Attica region. This upper section of 
the garden is an ideal site for field studies, 
and how many urban areas can boast such 
a natural reserve within their city limits? 
Another task for the taxonomist has 


been to research and prepare a plan for 
the replanting of the Historical Section, 
which has until now remained incom- 
plete. There is a logistical problem here of 
fitting the many claimants to a place in 
this section into a coherent scheme. 
All the plants mentioned by the founding 


Left: Campanula celsii 


(photos by Megan Toms) 


fathers of botany, such as Theophrastus 
and Dioscorides, need to be considered. 
Then there are the plants referred to by 
Homer. Or those plants which are known 
to have been associated with the beliefs 
and rites of ancient local religions. And 
where do you put Conium maculatum, 
the hemlock used to execute Socrates? 
The Ornamental Section is one of the 
few features of Herta Hammerbacher’s 
original design to be realised. Lying along- 
side the Sacred Road which once led pil- 
grims from Athens to the Temple of 
Elefsis, it comprises lawns, shrubberies, 
herbaceous borders, rose-draped pergolas 
and an extensive system of pools for 
aquatics. This garden requires constant 
irrigation during the summer months and 
it is easy to dismiss it as an irrelevance in 
the Mediterranean, in a city which faces a 
water crisis almost every year. But remem- 
ber that our Mediterranean gardens 
evolved from the “bagh” of ancient Persia, 
a haven of flowers, greenery and running 
water created as a respite from the harsh 
aridity of the surrounding desert. The 
modern concrete city is as close as most 
of us are likely to get to desert conditions, 
so can we begrudge the Athenians this 
oasis? And if the flower beds appear at 
first sight much like those in any munici- 
pal park it should be pointed out that in 
this general area of the garden there are in 
fact some 1,500 species to be found, 
including a number of varieties like Silene 
holzmanni and Scabiosa hymettia. 
Beyond this is the Section of Plants of 
Economic and Medicinal Use. It is unfortu- 
nate that resources have never been made 
available to develop this section adequate- 
ly. For here we are on the edge of a 
region, stretching from the Balkans in the 
Near East, which witnessed the birth of 
agriculture from around 7500 BC onwards. 
Many of the wild strains from which our 
commercial crops were subsequently bred 
still exist here, such as relict populations 
yet to be rediscovered, others as threat- 
ened species. They represent a gene bank 
which is indispensable to future plant 
breeding programs and every attempt 
should be made to collect and propagate 
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these plants. Lack of funding here is a 
case of short term savings which could 
result in a long term loss. 

Two new educational sections are in the 
process of being established. The first of 
these, the Systematic Section, has recently 
been set out using 350 plants raised here 
for the purpose. It will show examples of 
every plant family from the primitive 
bryophytes (mosses and liverworts) up 
through the increasing complexity of the 
plant kingdom. 

The rich native flora of the upper hill- 


The nursery...raises 
plants for scientific 
research and here the 
most important project 
at the moment is an 
investigation into 
the possibilities of 
using selected dry 
climate plants to 
regenerate degraded 

ecosystems... — 


side of the Diomedes was the inspiration 
for another imaginative project which will 
combine education with a recreational 
facility. On an adjacent site in the main 
garden the lower slopes, consisting mainly 
of Pinus halapensis woodland, are being 
laid out with timber picnic benches. 
Above this the wild flowers in their natural 
setting will be labelled and information on 
the plants provided on display boards. 
Ironically a specially commissioned survey 
of the plants on the upper hillside has 
revealed that only 257 taxa are represent- 
ed, whereas in surrounding areas the total 
is normally more than 400. So this area 
will be enriched using plants propagated 
from the stock on the hillside of the main 
garden. This project also envisages a staff 
of wardens who will not only guide visi- 
tors but also keep an eye on the welfare 
of the plants. It remains to be seen who is 
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going to meet the wage bill, but one 
encouraging development is that the 
Minister of the Environment, Kostas 
Lalliotis, has recently taken a personal 
interest in the undertaking. 

All sections of the Diomedes depend on 
nursery work and the two original nursery 
areas could not meet the demands of the 
diversifying roles of the garden. These are 
now used to supply general replanting 
needs, while a new nursery has been 
established where head nurseryman 
Stadios Soulios concentrates on the propa- 
gation of the local flora and dry climate 
plants, This will not only furnish the new 
sections of the botanical garden but will 
make plants available to municipalities or 
other organisations for environmentally 
appropriate planting schemes as well as to 
individual gardeners. It will be some time 
before the new nursery comes into full 
production but when this is achieved it 
should bring some much needed revenue. 

The nursery also raises plants for scien- 
tific research and here the most important 
project at the moment is an investigation 
into the possibilities of using selected dry 
climate plants to regenerate degraded 
ecosystems - a project funded by the 
NATO Science for Stability program. 
Thousands of years of felling, burning and 
overgrazing have reduced many areas in 
Greece and other parts of the 
Mediterranean to a condition where nor- 
mal reforestation practice is unprofitable. 
In recent years the vegetation of these 
areas of impoverished soil has been fur- 
ther degraded by a lack of winter rainfall 
and in some areas the water table has 
been affected by the demands of agricul- 
ture, tourism or residential development. 
Desertification is a real threat in countries 
such as Greece, Spain and Portugal; and if 
once this final degradation of the ecosys- 
tem occurs it is almost impossible to 
reverse. Whether the ecological approach 
now being pioneered by the Diomedes 
will lead to a long term solution or just a 
damage limiting exercise it is too early to 
say. But either outcome could be of vital 
significance for the region. 

I might never have heard of the 
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Diomedes Botanical Garden had it not 
been for a letter from Trevor Nottle in 
South Australia. When I asked locally for 
directions to get there no one had even 
heard of it, not even high school teachers 
who should have been planning trips to 
the place. Of the suburban commuters 
who take the Sacred Road into Athens 
every day only a handful are aware of 
what lies behind the garden fence. In this 
climate of public ignorance and apathy it 
is hardly surprising that the Diomedes gets 
precious little support from City Hall. 

With no financial assistance from city or 
university, no European Union grant, no 
income from gate receipts, and no fund- 
raising organisation to help meet the cost 
of new projects, it is difficult to under- 
stand how the garden, born into poverty, 
has not itself degenerated like some 
impoverished biotope into a state of atro- 
phy. True, the symptoms of malnutrition 
are there, but the amazing thing is that it 


lives and develops! The answer must lie in 
the dedication of its staff, from the deter- 
mination and sense of purpose of its 
director, to the willingness of technical 
personnel to meet ambitious targets with 
minimal facilities, down to the ordinary 
gardener who will take time off from 
maintenance to act as an information 
guide for visitors. This is all very well and 
good, but hardly a cause for complacency. 
The Diomedes Botanical Garden is with- 
out doubt a resource of enormous poten- 
tial for the City of Athens, for Greece, for 
the Mediterranean region in general, and 
for all those countries of the world which 
form an international community of 
Mediterranean-type environments, The 
fact that this resource passes unrecognised 
and unsupported is, to put it mildly, unbe- 
lievable. 

The Julia and Alexander Diomedes 
Botanical Garden is situated on the Sacred 
Road (Tera Odos 405, 12461 Athens) at 


Dephni, 14 km west of the city centre. 
Open Monday to Saturday, 8.30am to 
2.00pm, Sunday 9.30am to 4.30pm, closed 
during August. Admission free. 


NOTE 


Derek Toms began drawing wild flora and 


fauna about 1972, at the same time that he 
started gardening. He did a Diploma. 
course at the RHS Gardens in 1975 and a 
university degree course (mainly biology 
subjects) in 1981. Until 1982 he worked as 


a landscape gardener in the UK. He and 


his wife then moved to Greece for one 
year, then Turkey for seven years and 
back to Greece, where he now lives. For 
nine years he taught English, but for his 
own interest designed gardens on the 
Mediterranean coast of Turkey and in 
Greece. He is a foundation member of the 
Mediterranean Garden Society and editor 
of the Society's newsletter. 


JULIE KEEGAN 
GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 
My garden tours began in 1983 and since then | have 


concentrated my efforts in developing unique tour programmes 
to appeal to the discerning traveller. 


Attention to detail is what | believe makes my tours unique. For 
this reason | spend a great deal of time selecting the gardens, 
accommodation and restaurants. A comfortable hotel is vital for 
you to be able to relax and reflect on the visits of the day. My 


party is restricted to twenty-six people. 


1996 Programme 


April 29to May 16 = South of France, Tuscany & 


Italian Lakes 

May 21 to June 9 
‘June 9 to June 27 
June 27 to July 3 


Portugal, Spain and England 


For Enquiries & Brochure: _ ’ 
Holland, Belgium and Suffolk 


Julie Keegan M.A.LH. 
7 Cove Street, Watsons Bay, N.S.W. 2030 
Tel: (02) 337 1147 Fax: (02) 337 6782 


Southern Ireland 


Reservations: Wentworth Travel Pty Ltd, Edgecliff N.S.W. 2027 Telephone (02) 327 4699 Licence No. 2TA001726 
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Indigenous Garden 


n his trend-setting television program, Don Burke avoids 
reflecting any personal preferences in his strong commit- 
ment to serve the interests of all viewers. Few would 
realise that the garden surrounding the house where he lives, on 
the edge of Sydney, is all-Australian (except for such features as 
productive fruit trees). Don is not a purist but says “To me, the 
Hawkesbury sandstone areas of Sydney are amongst the best natur- 
al landscapes on earth”. A majority of the plants in his garden are 
indigenous to the area. A carefully selected minority are derived 
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by Diana Snape 


from other parts of Australia, often hybrids or cultivars with particu- 
lar appeal. A second totally exotic garden in the NSW southern 
highlands maintains a balance. 

The block is large, 2 hectares (5 acres), with outcropping sand- 
stone, natural rock terraces and a thin skin of sandy soil. When 
Don began to design this garden, assisted by landscaper Graeme 
Greehalgh, a large area of the block had been bulldozed. Soil and 
exotic grasses had been introduced to cover the natural rock, so 
exposing this was the first step. Problems which had to be tackled 


included lack of natural soil and difficulty of retaining water, 
extremes of climate and abundant rabbits. Now the garden has 
been established, with thorough preparation before planting and 
use of local leaf litter mulch, little weeding or other maintenance is 
required although some watering is still necessary. 

I first saw Don and Marea’s garden in 1990 when it was only five 
years old, young but already clearly showing its potential. I have 
visited the garden several times since and, five years on, it is excit- 


tions of the recent drought and the Burkes’ busy schedule. It is a 
garden which is beautiful at any time of year, not just relying on 
displays of colour in season, though these add a definite bonus. Its 
beauty relies on spacing and balance, on structure and form. There 
are vistas often associated with changes in level; the contrasting 
textures of sculptured rock, water, and an appealing variety of 
foliage types. 

The house has been integrated so it 
appears to grow from an extensive sand- 
stone bluff, at ground level where the front 
entrance is on the north-eastern side, but 
with a drop of three or four metres on the 
far side the majority of introduced Australian 
plants are located. One of the signature 
indigenous plants, Banksia serrata (Saw 
Banksia or Old Man Banksia between the 
house and the street the garden), exhibits a 
strong, sculptural quality; a group of three 
signal a gap in the rock shelf, acting as a liv- 
ing sculpture linking garden to house. A 
variety of other local species have also been 
retained close to the house with appropriate, 
blending with introduced species. 

At the back of the house, just below the 
bluff, the land is quite level. Soon it begins 
to slope to the west down to a creek, gradu- 
ally at first and then with a steeper gradient; 
remnant bushland clothes the more definite 
slopes. Don sees the bushland as a great asset, though it also pro- 
vides a challenge as he works to restore it, removing all introduced 
weed species (especially grasses). The natural area is fascinating in 
itself because of its flora and total ecology. The indigenous plants — 
trees, large shrubs and a great variety of interesting small plants — 
provide a valuable resource of seeds and cuttings. Don and Marea 


Brown. The domain of the indigenous plants is being extended fur- 
ther up the slope and closer to the house, creating a subtle transi- 
tion from “bush” to “garden”. In regenerated areas, the natural cycle 
of plants is allowed to dominate and Don hesitates to prune. In 
gardens near the house, plants must look good and are shaped (or 
removed) if they do not. : 


of indigenous trees and large shrubs. Notable among these are 
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on has strong views on the 
use of colour in gardens, 
saying people who are very 
conscious of colour schemes 
inside their houses too 
lrequently forget such 
considerations when they 
step outside... 
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: Eucalyptus haernastorna (Scribbly Gum) and E. punctata (Grey 
Gum), with their wonderful, characteristic trunks; the three local 
- banksias, B. ericifolia (Heath Banksia) and B. spinulosa (Hairpin 
- Banksia) as well as B. serrata; each with its very different foliage 
- texture, and two lovely wattles, Acacia floribunda (White Sallow 
| Wattle) and A. suaveolens (Sweet Wattle). Each area of the garden 
- flows into the next, assisted by this indigenous framework — there 
_ are no hard delineations. 

ing to see how it has developed and matured, despite the frustra- : 


Water constitutes one central theme of the garden and links it to 


_ the house. The front driveway of Nepean gravel curves gently 
_ between shrubs, reminiscent of a dry creek bed. It leads to the 
- front entrance area, framed by informal groups of shapely 
- Eucalyptus haemastoma. Here two small ponds, edged with peb- 
bles, rounded stones and reeds. become the ‘headwater’ for a 
- stream which runs under the entrance gallery into another pool on 


the far side, then over a little waterfall into a 
lower pool. Ferns help weave the whole 
together. The lower pool is adjacent to a 
deep swimming pool, set comfortably in the 
sandstone bedrock and sheltered on two 
sides by the house. Additional boulders and 
flatter rocks have been placed with sensitivi- 
ty and precision in the creation of this water 
area. so even the swimming pool seems nat- 
uralistic rather than formal. Here, foliage and 
form of plants are significant. A prostrate 
form of Acacia ligulata (Small Cooba) and 
local plants such as Xanthorrhoea australis 
(Grass Tree) and Lomandra confertifolia 
complement and soften the hard lines of 
rock. 

Further around the bluff where it is high- 
est there is a timber deck, its irregular shape 
related to the outline of the rock shelf and 
its geometric lines broken by foliage. One 
strategically placed, carefully trained Acacia 
floribunda looks as though its growth there 


: was quite accidental. Beside the deck there’s a deep. vertical fissure 
- in the rock, a metre or so wide. When time allows, Don plans to 
"create a higher waterfall here and a fern gully with additional 
- plants which would enjoy the moist, sheltered situation. Two other 
_ water areas elsewhere in the garden are a large dam which is still 
_ being developed and a duckpond. 

have been assisted in this work by professional propagator Ray 


The house is well screened and inconspicuous, but retains exten- 


_ sive views of the garden. It has large areas of glass, and colours 
- painstakingly chosen to blend with the landscape, toning with the 
: colour of eucalypt leaves and banksia cones. Don has strong views 
- on the use of colour in gardens, saying people who are very con- 
- scious of colour schemes inside their houses too frequently forget 
- such considerations when they step outside the door. His initial 
Continuity is reinforced throughout the garden by a framework 


garden colour scheme was restricted to yellow and gold with a 


: range of greens. 
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On a gentle slope between the house and the street is an exten- 
sive ‘lawn of Yellow Buttons (Chrysocephalum (formerly 
Helichrysum) ramosissimum), its soft blue-green foliage laden (or 
at least dotted) with yellow flowers virtually all the year. This area 
is bordered, informally, by indigenous trees and shrubs at one end, 


a largely planted area at the other, and a screen of rocks and 


shrubs (many banksias) between it and the house. A mulched path 
wanders through the daisy lawn. which is interspersed with bold- 
foliaged banksias — Swamp Banksia (B. robur), upright in form 


with deep green flower-cones, and the spreading, prostrate form of 


Banksia integrifolia (Coast Banksia), leaves silver underneath and 
flowers lemon. The scale of this area is generous and there is much 
repetition in planting, for example of strong tufted plants like 


Lornandra longifolia. Beside the path, the soft, fern-like foliage of : 


Acacia cardiophylla (Wyalong Wattle) is attractive all year, with the 
added charm of pale yellow blossoms in spring. Massed, long-flow- 
ering golden Kangaroo Paws (Anigozanthos ‘Bush Dawn’) are 


placed against sandstone boulders or to border the drive or wider 


paths and accent focal areas. 

Originally only golden Kangaroo Paws were planted. Now, in a 
colourful region near the drive, red has been introduced into the 
colour scheme. There are red anigozanthos of the Bush Gem series 


and also the softer red of a particularly good form of Ceratopetalum 


gummiferum (NSW Christmas Bush), flowering densely without 


requiring excessive pruning. Don is constantly on the lookout for 


new, improved forms or varieties of Australian plants, especially 
smaller (even prostrate) forms of larger shrubs, suitable for suburban 
gardens. A recent interest is in compact forms of some rainforest 
species. Red-flowering grevilleas are here too Don has worked for 
many years to develop grevillea hybrids with improved form and 
flowering, for example the prostrate Grevillea ‘Bush Carpet’. 
Anigozanthos, banksias and grevilleas are renowned for attracting 


nectar-feeding birds. Nearby, sheltered by a gnarled old Banksia ser- 


rata, a miniature weir across a hollow in a sandstone boulder forms 
a birdbath popular with a variety of small birds. 

Groups of the special Christmas Bush are also clustered close to 
the house, separated from the large front garden area by a lawn to 


provide space for vistas. This open space is part of the main area of | 


mown lawn in the garden and has appropriate formality, though 
groundcovers still disguise its edge. The lawn slopes very gently 
down and around the house, diverting into a glade edged by indige- 
nous trees underplanted with a wonderful bank of Baeckea virgata 
‘White Cascade’. This is a favourite for its conifer-like foliage and 
habit, hardiness and abundance of white flowers in summer. 

Don’s faith in his careful selection of plants is shown by the 
extent of repetition in his garden - a wider range of plants can lead 
to far less satisfying results. It will be fascinating to watch as this 


unique garden, now ten years old, continues to mature and | 


blossom. 
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SOMETHING 
SPECIAL 
NEW DESIGN! 


This modern Armillary Sphere Sundial is made from solid” 
gunmetal bronze. In its readily available form it can be made to 
suit any southern hemisphere location about 32° and 42° south 

of the equator. There are thee intersecting circular rings joined 

together to form a hollow sphere — the metal rod (the gnomon) 

goes through the rings and casts a shadow which tells the time. 

The inside diameter is 350mm and overall on its stand it is 

550mm tall. It is superbly made and costs $1,300. It comes with 
a separate commemorative bronze plaque (with a time correction 

graph) and can incorporate your favourite quotation, name or 

family coat of arms etc to suit your requirements. 
Freight is extra. 


For that special gift 


Limited stocks of superb Bronze Horizontal dials 
310mm in diameter — 
with sunflower or filigree gnomon at $300. 
These are for Canberra and Sydney. 
Enquiries AG] (06) 2396400 


Australian Garden Journal P/L NSW & ACT 
PO Box 3865 Manuka ACT 2603 


Sundials Australia All other states 
3 Bedford St, Kensington Park SA 5068 


Mossvale Park 
in South Gippsland 


his park has an interesting history, a 
lovely collection of trees worthy of 
the name arboretum, and a reputa- 
tion as a venue for picnics, family 
reunions and outdoor concerts. Situated 
about mid-way between the towns of 
Mirboo North and Leongatha, the park 
occupies the bank of the Tarwin River 
below the planted hillsides of the 
Mossvale property. 
The land was first secured by Bernard 
Farrell in 1878 from the Land Board. He 
sold it in 1888, part of a thousand acres of 


tall forest and scrub purchased by Francis 
Moss in the district of Berrys Creek. 

What it was like when Francis Moss 
bought it we can only surmise. Early set- 
tlers have described the forest, and rem- 
nants of bush in reserves and along road- 
sides inform us that it was most likely a 
dense growth of Messmates and 
Peppermints with Manna, Swamp Gum 
and Mountain Ash trees or occasional 
Mountain Grey Gums. Beneath the 
canopy of eucalypts would be 
Blackwoods, Silver Wattles, Musk and 


by Mary Ellis 


Hazel, Lomatia and Christmas Bush, as 
well as a dense understorey of treeferns. 
This was the land of the lyrebird, where it 
rained for nine months of the year and 
was enveloped in fog for the other three. 
A lot of the forest was cleared by ring- 
barking and as the canopy opened up, 
burning. 

Francis Moss was a nurseryman. He had 
come to Victoria, from County Durham in 
England, in 1851 at the age of 18. He set- 
tled in Ballarat, attracted by the goldfields, 
but quickly decided he could make a 


Above: New plantings against the old in 
front of the Sound Shell 


Left: English Ivy (Hedera,helix) is a 
serious pest overgrowing trees on the 
banks of the river 


better living by supplying miner’s needs. 
He established a garden at Mt Buninyong 
in 1853, the first Mossmount nursery. 

In 1856 he married Sarah Kingsford and 
they had seven children, of whom only 
one son and three daughters survived to 
adulthood and married. Sarah died in 
1879, aged 46. Two years later Francis 
married Augusta Monroe and they had 
two daughters. The youngest Annie 
Augusta died in 1888, the year Francis 
travelled to South Gippsland to seek new 
pastures. 

In his nursery at Mt Buninyong, Francis 
Moss grew vegetables and he developed a 
keen interest in fruit trees, mainly apples, 
pears and plums. In the new nursery, 
Mossmont-on-Tarwin, established at 
Mossvale he grew hundreds of fruit trees 
and ornamentals. Unfortunately, no 
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catalogues of the nursery are known to 
exist and records are fragmentary. 

The ringbarking and firing had stripped 
the country of shelter and wind became a 
problem. The most popular trees for shel- 
ter belts were pines and cypresses, but at 
Mossmont many other exotic species were 
planted including oaks, elms, planes and 
poplars. 

Francis Moss did not live at Mossvale, 
but travelled regularly from Mt Buninyong, 
by train and horse and buggy, to consult 
with his managers, Mr Bruce, then Mr 
Gould. As Francis grew old, his son 
William often visited Gippsland in his 
stead. A new nursery was also established 
at Ruby in charge of Mr James. They han- 
dled as many as 250,000 fruit trees during 
a season. 

The motto of this strong and resolute 
man, who left such a mark on South 
Gippsland, was ‘Time wasted is existence, 
Time used is life’ After Francis Moss died 
in 1916, the property was managed by the 
executors until it was sold in 1931 to Les 
Edey. He later sold it to Mr J Hayes. From 
1933 the front paddock on the river was 
used for school picnics and sports. This 


continued through the change of owner- 
ship but a more formal arrangement was 
thought desirable. 

Delegates from the Australian Natives 
Association (now the ANA Friendly 
Society) approached the two Shire 
Councils with a proposal that they pur- 
chase the riverside picnic grounds on the 
Mossvale property. In 1946, ten acres of 
land were purchased by the Shires of 
Mirboo and Woorayl and declared a 
reserve. 

The committees of management since 
then have been responsible for clearing an 
area for a caravan park; erecting seats, a 
kiosk, a children’s playground, a shed for 
the Berrys Creek Pony Club, a Sound Shell 
and an electricity supply; and mainte- 
nance. In a park with trees ranging in age 
from one hundred year old oaks and 
planes to mere striplings planted in 1992, 
there is a sense of continuity. This has 
been enhanced by propagating some of 
the newly planted trees from several of 
the older specimens planted so long ago. 
As part of the improvements to the park in 
1966, a well-known naturalist/gardener, 
Mr Bob Auchterlonie, was asked to name 
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the existing trees and he listed more than 
35 different species. New plantings have 
been carried out in 1987, 1988, 1990 and 
1992, partly to replace trees which have 
died from disease or old age, but also in 
remembrance of the nursery which sup- 
plied so many trees to gardens and farms 
all over South Gippsland. 

There are four trees in the park classi- 
fied by the National Trust as significant. A 
London Plane, an Algerian Oak, a 
Chestnut-leaved Oak and an Oriental 
Plane are on the National Tree Register for 
Victoria, each marked by a name plaque. 

One species introduced to the park, 
which has become a significant pest, is the 
English Ivy overrunning the trees along the 
river. One public spirited woman, Miss 
Rosie Lincoln, paid a man to cut the ivy 
from the trees until he was no longer avail- 
able to do the work. She then wrote to the 
Committee in 1970, but was informed that 
her interference was illegal. A later request 
from the Leongatha Horticultural Society 
that something be done about the ivy was 
also refused. The ivy remains a pest plant 
in parts of the park. 

Local nurserymen now send gardeners 
to Mossvale Park when selecting orna- 
mental trees, so that they can see how 
beautiful, tall and spreading they are 
when mature. Among the trees of interest 
are a Gingko and two Tulip Trees, plant- 
ed sometime between 1969 and 1975, 
both with golden foliage in autumn. 
Conifers add different colour, two mature 
specimens being a Blue Atlas Cedar, on 
the hill near the homestead, and a Bronze 
Japanese Cedar, close to the original 
entrance. A smaller younger Bald Swamp 
Cypress in the lawn behind the Sound 
Shell stands out against the background 
of Silver Poplars, planted along the river. 
There are at least five different species of 
Oak, some of them dating back to the 
days of Francis Moss. 

Smaller trees with brilliant red autumn 
leaves are Nyssa and the Persian Witch 
Hazel. It is a treat to see unpruned 
Planes, tall vigorous trees rarely seen at 
their best in street plantings. There are 
Chestnut, Ash and Elm trees. In spring, 
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Some salad gree 


DiffErenle 


There is a wide variety of easy to grow plants, rich in chlorophyll, 
vitamins and protein, that can create eye-catching and nutritious salads. 
People often ask me which are the most nutritious greens to grow and 
which are the easiest to grow. So in this short article I will put together 
plants we have found be vesatile and hardy. 

Watercress (Nasturtium officinale )—easy to grow perennial that does not need a run- 
ning stream. Plant in well limed soil in sun or shade, or in a large pot or styrofoam fruit 
box. A rich source of vitamins A, B1, B17, E and C, also potassium, iodine, calcium, phos- 

phorus and sulphur. 


Brookline (Veronica beccabunga)—perennial ground cover, thrives in shade and ideal 
for hanging baskets as stems cascade. Cut often, stems quickly re-grow. Rich source of 
Vitamin C. 


Ceylon Salad Leaves (Basella rubra and alba)—a tropical perennial that can be treated 
as an annual in temperate regions. Fast growing as a climber or ground cover. Nip off 
leaves or stems. 


Salad Mallow (Corchorus clitorius )—extremely hardy annual to one metre. Rich in vita- 
mins, minerals and protein. 


Sweet Leaf (Sauropus androgynus )—perennial bush, one by two metres. One of the 
most popular cultivated vegetables in India and Malaysia, leaves taste like sweet garden 
peas. Good source of calcium and phosphorus. Indonesian folk lore says it stops snoring! 


Chinese Watercress or Kang Kong ([pomea aquatica)—two species available, green 
stem and white stem forms. Very hardy perennial ground cover or climber, deciduous in 
cold climates. Leaves high in protein, minerals and vitamins. 


Kungia (Kungia klossii)—one metre bush that enjoys shade. Dark green shiny leaves 
that taste of mushrooms, raw or cooked. 


lilacs, numerous Prunus species, and Crab REFERENCES: 
Apples add different colours to the scene, Land of the Lyrebird, Shire of Korumburra, 
blue, pink and white blossom. All year 1920, 1966 


round the trees show many shades and 
textures of green foliage. It is very much a 
community park and the Moss family has 
retained an active interest, donating 
almost all the trees planted since 1987 
from the Mossmont Nursery at Monbulk, 
Victoria. 


Francis Moss & Mossvale Park, 

AM Blurtdell, 1956 

Significant Trees of Woorayl Shire, 

R Lester, South Gippsland Conservation 
Society, 1989 

The Story of Mossvale Park, 

E Lyndon, 1994 
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Chapil or Crotalaria Greens (Crotalaria Longirostrata)—deep 
rooted, drought resistant, soil improving legume bush to one or 
two metres. Leaves and flowers taste like peas. 


Gota Kola (Centalla asiatica or Hydrocotyle asiatica),perenni- 
al ground cover for sun or shade, a traditional Asian tonic. 


Shajhee or Indian Cabbage (Amaranthus lividus )—hardy 
annual to one or two metres. 


Tampala or Chinese Greens (Amaranthus giganticus }—young 
leaves can be eaten raw, larger leaves cooked. 


Grain Amaranth (Amaranthus hypochondriacus )—leaves and 
seed can be eaten. 


Muguno Wanna or Mukuna Wenna (d/lternanthera trian- 
dra)—hardy ground cover, loves shade and wet but will also grow 
in sun and dry places. 


Mizuna (Brassica japonica)—one of the fastest and easiest to 
grow brassicas. 


Pak Choi (Brassica parachinensis) and Mustard Greens 
(B. juncea)—can be used in similar fashion and are also hardy. 


Purslane (Portulaca cleracea)—annual ground cover that will 
grow in any soil and is drought tolerant. Young succulent leaves are 
high in vitamins, especially Vitamin C. 


Lebanese Cress (Aethionema cordifolium)—hardy perennial 
ground cover with very attractive foliage. 


Upland Cress (Barbarea verna)—hardy perennial to 60cm. 
Peppery leaves. 

Mitsuba (Crypotaemia japonica)—extremely hardy perennial to 
40cm, 


Money Plant or Silver Dollar Bush (Lunaria annua)—hardy 
annual for poor soils and shade. Heart-shaped leaves, seeds and 
roots have a mustard flavour. 


Edible Chrysanthemum (C. coronarium)—annual to one metre. 
Leaves can be eaten raw or cooked. Flowers are also edible. 


NOTE: 

For further information on any of the above plants write to: 

Isabell Shipard, Shipard’s Herb Farm, PO Box 65, Nambour 
Qld 4560 
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Offered FOR SALE by Judy and Pat aoe 


The beautiful gardens of CLUNIE and the tranquil 
Tumut River blend in perfect harmony, ideal for the 
purchaser seeking an exclusive lifestyle. 


This 140 acre (56.6ha) property with its fertile river 
flats and abundance of water provides a perfect 
setting for the 5-6 bedroom double brick house. 
There are 3 living rooms sep. dining room, open 
fireplaces, verandahs adjacent courtyards and a 

porte cochere. Outside are separate garages, 
workshops and a large barn. 


A comfortable 3 bedroom cottage on a separate title 
is an additional feature of Clunie. 


There is a vineyard of pinot noir and the rich 
alluvial soil could be used to support other crops— 
the property is at present carrying 40 breeders. 


The Garden at Clunie 


The driveway is lined by many fine mature trees, 
including a superb Argyle apple which weeps to ground 
level, Indian cedars, catalpas golden elms, Monteray 
cypress, liquidambers, and Italian cypresses. Nearer to 
the house are several silver birches,a Chinese elm, tulip 
trees, cherries, persimmons and amelanchiers. 


A woodland garden, an allee of trident maples and a 
collection of various maples, a lime tree, katsura, styrax 
together with a large display of both bush and climbing old 
fashioned roses are features of this garden. A formal 
enclosed secret garden with a small canal is known as 
“The Roman Garden”. 


A large pool with waterlilies is surrounded by roses. 
An extensive collection of bulbs and clematis adds 
beauty in spring. This is a natural garden a subtle, 

serene place to be in. 


Opened regularly for the Open Garden Scheme and 
featured in many national magazines. 


For further information on this unique BYOPery 
please contact: 


Lorraine Wysman, 
Town and Country Real Estate 
87 Wynyard St, Tumut NSW 2720 
Tel: (069) 47 1722 or (069) 47 4857 (a.h.) 


The word *Lavender” for most people conjures up 
a picture of an old fashioned fragrant blue herb 
growing in a cottage garden, or a scented sachet 
tucked in amongst the underwear in the bottom 
drawer “smelling like Grandma”. Many gardeners 
are happy simply to know there is a traditional blue 
flowering lavender plant in their garden, one they 
can use for craft or even be adventurous enough to 
try in cooking and they are not necessarily 
concerned with its correct botanical name. 
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Today there are so many different lavenders to choose from pink, 
white and green as well as all the diverse blue shades, that laven- 
der lovers can become confused especially with the different plant 
names. 

Lavender is a hardy, herbaceous, evergreen, perennial plant that _, 
can thrive under a wide range of soil and climatic conditions. Itis%4, 
indigenous to the Mediterranean regions, but it is a universal plant 
now grown in many countries across the globe. Lavender is known 
as a xerophyte — it tolerates dry conditions. It is an environmentally 


friendly plant — it will tolerate poor soils and drought conditions 
once the roots are established in. the ground. Lavenders love full 
sun, good drainage is essential or they will die of root rot, especial- 
ly in the wet winter and they prefer an alkaline soil. To keep the 
bushes compact they need to be pruned half to two-thirds each 
autumn, then apply only a small amount of complete fertiliser in 
the spring. 
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The fragrant flowers of a lavender plant may be used fresh, dried 
on the stem, stripped and sold as loose lavender or may be distilled 
for oil usage. The stalks of stripped lavender should never be wast- 
ed as they can be used for firelighters if you have wet wood, or a 
bundle can be put on the open fire for a lavender fragrance in the 
room. Any remaining stalks can be composted and returned to the 


garden. 
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Facing page, top: Lavandula augustifolia ‘Munstead’ 


Centre: Lavandula augustifolia ‘Vera’ 


Bottom: Lavandula stoechas ‘Alba’ 


Ug page: Harvesting Lavendula augustifolia ‘Yuulong’ with a 
sickle. 


Beware, if you are putting stalks on the open fire - only a small 
bundle is needed as there is oil in the leaves and the stems of all 
lavenders. 

In the summer months, the flowers and foliage of fresh lavenders 
make the most wonderful massed floral displays in large vases. 
Lavandula x allardii with its tall, stiff stems forms the firm frame- 
work at the back with Lavandula angustifolia ‘Alba’ and L. angusti- 

folia ‘Yuulong’ commencing to fill in the second tier of the 

shape, followed down by L. angustifolia ‘Vera’ and L. 
angustifolia ‘Rosea’ with the deeper shade of the 

short stemmed L. angustifolia ‘Hidcote’ and L. 

angustifolia ‘Munstead’ filling the front of the 
arrangement. The fresh pine fragrance of L. viridis 
(Green lavender) makes a wonderful “fill in” and inter- 
spersed throughout the arrangement can be spikes of 
any of the fern-leaf lavenders such as Lavandula multi- 
fida, L. canariensis or L. ‘Sidone’ with a touch of grey 
provided by the strong leaves of L. pinnata. 
Using only the inflorescences or flower 
heads, cut to short stems, can also make 
colourful, aromatic posies held together by the 
leaves of the lemon scented Pelargonium 
‘Mabel Grey.’ 
There has been a resurgence of interest in the 
lavender plant and it has grown out from the 
Monastery gardens, into the Cottage Gardens and 


L. viridis 
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Yuulong Lavender. Lavandula augustifolia ‘Vera’ in the 
foreground with Lavandula augustifolia ‘Yuulong’ in the distance 
— it flowers two weeks later. 


now finally to broad acres to be used as a farming cash crop, a 
form of diversification, often in conjunction with traditional stock 
and cropping. . 

The genus Lavandula does need botanical clarification and there 
are currently people in Australia, New Zealand and England work- 
ing on the nomenclature of lavenders. Because of the increased 
interest, large numbers of lavender plants are being ordered and 
propagators, wholesalers and retailers have found a lucrative 
source of income. Many are struggling to decide the right botanical 
name to use, many honestly do not know the difference while oth- 
ers are marketing plants with little regard for botanical accuracy. 

The name English lavender is frequently tagged to plants which 
are known to be summer flowering and blue in colour, but this is 
not accurate enough information for those needing a specific 
cultivar. In Victoria, the Stoechas group of lavenders are classified 
as noxious weeds outside the Metropolitan area. The main culprit is 
L. stoechas, labelled as Italian lavender, which does have a weedy 
habit and given the right conditions can self-seed profusely escap- 
ing from a garden setting to the outlying paddocks. This has 
happened in the north-east of Victoria and in parts of South 
Australia, The remaining lavenders in this group do not seem to 
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have the same problem, especially L. stoechas subsp. pedunculata. 
This group of plants is in urgent need of botanical review. 

Most gardeners are aware of the soft blooms of the French laven- 
der commonly called L. dentata, which has grey foliage. There are 
now two different types of French lavender in the market place and 
a lavender up-date is needed for this long flowering plant, which 
by the way, does not particularly come from France — it grows 
around the western borders of the Mediterranean countries and 
Madiera, Canary Islands and Cape Verde Island. 

The French lavender is immediately identified by its toothed or 
dentate leaves. It is known as a vigorous growing, large, grey 
leafed plant that will have flowers on for most of the year. The 
correct botanical name for this grey foliaged lavender is L. dentata 
var, candicans, and the green form now coming into the market 
place is the true L. dentata var. candicans. 
The grey form has hairy leaves hence 
the name candicans and the green 
form has greener foliage, slightly 
shorter stems with bright blue flowers. 
Both lavenders can be frost tender in 
some areas. 

Another misnomer is the naming of L. x 
allardii as L. dentata. L. allardii is thought to be a 
cross between L. dentata and L. latifolia. It is also 
a vigorous growing bush, has long stems or pedun- 
cles and is specifically identified by leaves that are 
only toothed on either side of the centre of the leaf. It 
is best used for dried flower arrangements while the L. 
dentata var candicans is best used for fresh floral work. 

Further confusion may arise as there is another lavender now 
being sold called L. x heterophylla — it is similar to L. x allardii, has 


been around for a long time and was first mentioned by an Italian: 


Botanist in 1802. 


L. x heterophylla is not such a robust grower and is usually iden- 
tified by the mature basal leaves having the same structure as L. x 
allardii, while mostly, but not always, the leaves up the stem of the 


plant are plain with no signs of indentations. 


The Yuulong Lavender Estate at Mt. Egerton in Victoria houses — 
the National Collection of Lavenders for the Ornamental Plant 
Collections Association. This involves a descriptive card index, 


detailing the growth habit of each different lavender plant. 


We have over 80 different lavenders to collate and this includes 
plants brought in from the National Collection at Norfolk in 
England and those acquired from the National Collections in the 
North and South Island of New Zealand. Two attempts were made 
to purchase lavenders from Norfolk, but at that time quarantine 
regulations required that all plants had to be fumigated with methyl 
bromide, which promptly killed the entire first delivery! The second. © 
delivery of over 21 plants was almost decimated again, but the car- 
ing staff at the quarantine house at the Botanic Gardens managed: 
to salvage three plants — L. angustifolia ‘Imperial Gem’, L. angusti- 
folia ‘Royal Purple’ and L. intermedia ‘Grosso’. These have just now 
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V4, made their way from potted protection to the open ground. 

* Last year I went to New Zealand to give a series of semi- 

nars on the commercial growing of lavender and to access 
some of the lavenders that have been growing there suc- 
cessfully for a number of years. Quarantine regulations had 

changed — dipping in white oil and Malathion was now 
required. Thirty-eight lavenders came from the North Island 
and 20 came form the South Island. There was only one 
loss! These lavenders will be grown in Australian conditions 
to see how they perform in our climate. The same lavender 
can vary in different countries. 

Since 1990 a number of people have expressed an interest 
in forming a national body for lavender growers. Because of 
this interest we have been collating names over the years — more 
than 500 names are currently listed. There will be many who 

have changed direction, but at the Lavender Conference 
held in Bombala in September, The Australian Lavender 
Growers Association was launched. Membership with full 
voting rights is $50 p.a. while Associate Membership is 
$25 p.a. Those interested in joining what has come to be 
known as T.A.L.G.A. please write to The Secretary, 

Elmore Lavender, Campaspe St., Elmore 3558. There is 

an intern steering committee in place to formulate the 

working of this association and the inaugural Annual 

General Meeting will be held at Yuulong Lavender 
Estate, Yendon Road, Mt. Egerton at 2 pm. on Saturday 
December 2nd, 1995, when a permanent committee will be 
elected for the following twelve months. 

The uses of lavender and its by-products is of as much interest to 
gardeners as to those looking to make it a farming income. 

Be it small or large, a lavender garden can be a relaxing place 
to sit, to say our the warm summer air, to watch the busy bees 
' going from flower to flower, to inhale the fragrance in the cool 
of the evening, while drinking a tisane of lavender tea with laven- 
der flavoured honey. 


NOTE: 


Rosemary Holmes is co-proprietor of 
the Yuulong Lavender Estate, Yendon 
Rd, Mt Egerton, Vic. Line drawings 
were taken from Lavender Sweet 
Lavender by Dr Judith McLeod, with 
grateful thanks, 

For botanical reference: - 

Two good books to read 

° Lavender, Sweet Lavender by 

Dr Judith McLeod, Kangaroo Press 
(reprinted paperback 1993) 

° ‘The Essential Lavender by Virginia 
McNaughton, Doubleday Australia 


VA 
L. dentataNyy 
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by Stephen Ryan of Dicksonia Rare Plants, Mt. Macedon 


FIRST STEP TO A STATELY HOME 


Self clinging flowering climbers (at least in 
non-tropical climates) are few and far 
between. 

You may well say, ‘so what!’. After all it 
shouldn’t be beyond most people to 
whack up some wire or trellis, thus open- 
_ ing up to the vast array of stunning plants 


40 


T 


like Clemetis, Wisteria and climbing roses. 

To an extent this is true, but just think 
about the appeal of a tree trunk swathed 
in wire awaiting the climber to grow. Or 
what happens if you want your scrambler 
to grow higher than you can reach up a 
wall or trunk, even with a ladder and no 
fear of heights. 
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The uninitiated may well say I have no 
choice; it will have to be ivy, climbing fig 
or perhaps (with at least good autumn 
foliage) Boston Ivy or Virginia Creeper. 

Those with a little more knowledge 
might say, ‘Well, Stephan what about 
Hydrangea anomala petiolaris, the 
Climbing Hydrangea, and I would have to 
say, “what a good idea!”. This is indeed a 
lovely, self-clinging climber of great 
appeal, producing attractive white lacecap 
flowers in early summer, set off by its pert 
green leaves and bronze stems. It will 
eventually grow right to the top of any 
wall, even more than one story high. 

But surely there must be something else 
we could try. Maybe something with more 
flower power and bolder foliage. A plant 
that none of your gardening mates know 
about. After all there isn’t anything really 
wrong with a bit of horticultural one- 
upmanship — flower shows have been sur- 
viving for years because of it. 

There is such a plant that goes under 
the name of Schizopbragma intergrifolium 
from central and western China. 

This is probably the supreme species in 
a small genus that has only one other 
species available here, that is S. 
hydrangeiodes with integrifolium often 
sold mistakenly instead. 

Confusion needn’t exist as S. 
hydrangeoides has rounded heavily-serrat- 
ed leaves and the other doesn’t. 

As the picture may suggest this group is 
also in the family Hydrangeaceae, but it 
differs in having only one large white 
sepal on its sterile florets, whereas 
hydrangeas have four or five. 

In our selected plant, this sepal can be 
up to 7cm long by 3cm wide and these 
surround a lacecap-style flower head up 
to 30cm across. The leaves are also quite 
large and a good rich green, and if space 
allows it can grow up to 13m tall. Surely 
tall enough for any stately home. In 
England it seems to be a prerequisite to 
having a house that could be called state- 
ly. During my last trip there I saw many of 
these plants growing in just such places, a 
mass of flowers in mid to late summer 
when the climbing hydrangea flowering 
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was pretty well over. 

It clings just like ivy does by producing 
adhesive aerial roots and can grab hold of 
any appropriately rough surface like brick, 
stone or timber. This often doesn’t happen 
straight away as it needs to find its own 
way up from the bottom, so a little 
patience will be needed. 

Once it has worked out the climbing 
act, and if conditions suit, it will be off 
and away. 

Select a site with a moist cool soil and 
morning sun, or filtered light. Improve soil 
structure with ample organic material and 
then, like my plant growing up a stately 
eucalypt, you may get as much as two 
metres of growth a year. 

Patience will still be needed, however, 
as my plant is ten years old and still hasn’t 
flowered. Your house may well be classed 
as historic if not stately by the time it 
blooms. You knew there would be some 
drawback didn’t you? 

I'd like to finish with a little more trivia. It 
was introduced by E. H. Wilson. for Veitch’s 
Nursery in 1901 and received a belated First 
Class Certificate in 1963 and an Award of 
Garden Merit in 1984. I hope it wasn’t due 
to having to wait for its first flowers! 


YES TONIGHT JOSEPHINE 
Quite probably one of the worlds most 
beautiful and aristocratic climbing plants 
has to be Lapageria rosea, the Chilean 
Bellflower, (or Copihue as it is known in 
it’s homeland). ; : 

It has even been named after someone 
both beautiful and aristocratic, none other 
than Josephine Tascher De La Pagerie, 
better known as the first wife of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. One must wonder if Ruiz and 
Pavon bestowed this undoubted honour 
because of her looks, because she was a 
patron of gardening or because they were 
sycophants sucking up to the powers of 
the day. I like to think it is due to the first 
two alternatives. 

This stunning plant, which is by the 
way the floral emblem of Chile, is various- 
ly put in the families of Liliaceae or 
Philesaceae depending on who's book 
you are reading at the time and like many 
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Right: 
Lapageria rosea 
Facing page: 
Schizo sooner 
integritolia 


(author's 
photos) 


plants I seem to profile, it is in a monotyp- 
ic genus. Maybe nature can only make 
one each in her supreme genera! Or per- 
haps I’m a bit of a snob and less interest- 
ed in larger common groups. 

The flowers are produced from late sum- 
mer through autumn and into winter which 
is not only a remarkable feat of endurance 
but it all happens at a time of the year not 
well endowed with flowering climbers. 

Each bloom can be up to 8cm long by 3 
or 4cm wide and its petals are thick and 
almost plastic-like, not of course meaning 
that there is anything artificial looking 
about them. Heaven forbid! 

These floral triumphs are well set off 
against the rich dark evergreen foliage on 
a light twining plant that can reach 3 or 4 
metres in good conditions. 

For those that don’t go for the rich 
cerise red colour of the normal form, you 
may well be tempted to obtain the holy 
grail in its pure white form known, rather 
oddly, as L. rosea alba. 

Due to the fact that Lapageria is usually 
raised from seed that is only viable if cross 
pollinated by a different clone, seed from 
white plants will throw a goodly propor- 
tion of dark seedlings. As these don’t 
flower for three or four years it can be 
quite a wait to separate the colours so 
whites generally demand extra high prices 
when available. Alternatively, the whites 
can be grown by layering which although 
it gives known white plants is none the 


less tedious and not too productive. 

The seeds are produced in large green 
pods surrounded by sweet edible pulp so 
if you like you can have your seed and 
eat it too! (The pulp, not the seed). 

Both in England and in Chile some 
selections have been made which if any- 
thing are even harder to obtain. They 
include bicolours, pinks, deeper reds and 
even doubles which I don’t think I 
approve of. 

Lapageria rosea was introduced into 
cultivation in 1847 with the white follow- 
ing in 1860. It was given a rather belated 
First Class Certificate in 1974. 

Now that I’ve got you all keen to have a 
go, I had better get down to the nitty grit- 
ty of cultivation. 

First select a site that gets no direct sun, 
but plenty of light, perhaps a fernery or 
shade house. Work up the ground into a 
moist but well-drained, humus-rich, lime- 
free tilth. Another alternative is to plant it 
in a large tub with the desired soil. Make 
sure that you have an appropriate support 
for it to climb through, like a piece of trel- 
lis. I find in cold areas that wire can be too 
cold and burn the stems in frosty weather. 

Keep the foliage damp to dissuade red 
spider mite and beware of slugs and snails 
which will mow off the new asparagus- 
like growth that grows from below 
ground, thus stunting the plant. 

Well, I never said it would be easy. 
After all, few aristocrats are. 


Herbs have been used for thousands of years. 
At first they were useful just as wild plants but 
later they were cultivated as well as being grown 
wild. Herbs still grow wild in many parts of the 
world and some turn up in gardens as weeds. 


out southernwood, rosemary and sprigs of 
elder? Without lavender what would we 
do about warding off the evil eye? 
What was the REAL reason for 
the Pied Piper's remarkable suc- 
cess? Valerian. 


“a As well as providing food, flavouring, 
\) medicines and pest repellents, herbs have 
Za\| helped to keep us safe from the forces of 
QV} evil. How, for example, could we deter 
SQ e vampires without garlic, or witches with- 
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bet your bottom dollar that Bob Hawke, 
Mel Gibson and Dame Edna Everage were 
all well rubbed with dandelions when 
they were small to ensure that succeeded 
in life. Probably Bronwyn Bishop was too. 

With inducements like these all garden- 
ers should grow some herbs, especially 
since most are hardy and easy to grow. 
Unlike fruit and vegetable plants herbs are 
much like their wild counterparts, the dif- 
ference between herbs and weeds can be 
a fine line. Horehound, for example, heals 
bites, kills worms and is good for “those 
who have the itch or running tetters” 
according to Culpeper’s Complete Herbal. 
But it is a noxious weed in Victoria and 
not to be grown by responsible gardeners. 

Herbs come to us from all around the 
world and help to extend and diversify 
our eating. There is basil from India, 
coriander and ginseng from China, marjo- 
ram and rosemary from the Mediterr- 
anean, sages from Mexico and South and 
Central America, elder trees from Britain 
and Europe, lemon verbena from Chile 
and bergamot from North America. 

Apart from the shade loving and spread- 
ing mint family, most herbs like a sunny 
and fairly dry position. Don’t crowd them 
or the more retiring varieties will disap- 
pear. Give them between 30cm and a full 
metre spacing. Many can be propagated 
by division or cuttings. 

By all means start off with well known 
favourites like parsley, sage, rosemary and 
thyme, but keep adding new herbs every 
year. There are herbs to suit everyone and 
nearly every purpose. 

Some herbs, like thyme and camomile, 
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make excellent fragrant ground covers, 
while others, like lavender and rosemary, 
can be used for low hedges (up to one 
metre high). Southernwood and worm- 
wood are straggling shrubs with greyish 
foliage, good for growing under fruit trees 
or as a hedge, while marigolds are smart 
little plants whose bright orange flowers 
add a spark to the vegetable garden. 

A quick way of starting with herbs is to 
get a plant from a friend or from a nursery 
and either let it seed or use it for cuttings 
and divisions. Many of the annual herbs 
are easy to start from seed and will subse- 
quently sow themselves. 

Herbs can be tucked into odd corners 
in small gardens, or planted under trees 
and among vegetables. No matter how 
small your garden no one need miss out 
because many herbs grow well in pots or 
boxes. Make sure they get at least six 
hours sunlight a day and give them a 
light, rich soil. They can be mulched light- 
ly with tidy mulches like coffee grounds, 
leaves or rotted sawdust. 

Remember that plants indoors need to 
be spray washed regularly as they don't 
have the benefit of rain. Feed them once a 
month, using weak fish emulsion, sea- 
weed fertiliser or manure tea. Group 
plants together so they can create their 
own microclimate. 

Herbs to grow indoors include anise, 
basil, borage, burnet, caraway, chervil, 
chives, coriander, dill, garlic, ginger, 
lemon balm, lemon verbena, marjoram, 
mints, multiplier onions, parsley, rose- 
mary, savoury, tarragon, thyme and win- 
ter savoury. 
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PROPAGATION OF COMMON 
HERBS 


Seed: Aloe vera, angelica, anise, basil, bay 
tree, bergamot, borage, burnet, carraway, 
catnip, chamomile,-chervil (but it doesn’t 
like transplanting), chives, coriander, 
cumin, dill, fennel, garlic chives, hyssop, 
land cress, lavender, lemon balm, lemon 
verbena, lovage, marigold, marjoram, 
mint, nasturtium, oregano, parsley, poppy, 
rosemary, rue, sage, salad burnet, savoury, 
tansy, tarragon, thyme, valerian, worm- 
wood. 

Division: Aloe vera, bergamot, burnet, 
catnip, camomile, chives, garlic chives, 
hyssop, lemon balm, lemon grass, lovage, 
mints, oregano, sage, thyme, winter 
savoury. 

Root division: bergamot, burnet, com- 
frey, dandelion, French sorrel, French tar- 
ragon, ginger, horseradish, lovage, mints, 
tue, tansy, tarragon, valerian. 

Cuttings: bay tree, elder, French tarragon, 
hyssop, lavender, lemon balm, lemon ver- 
bena, marjoram, oregano, rosemary, rue, 
sage, southernwood, tarragon, thyme, 
winter savoury, wormwood. 

Plants that will happily self sow: 
Angelica, anise, borage, chervil, dill, epa- ° 
zote, fennel, hyssop, land cress, lovage, 
marigold, nasturtium, parsley, poppy, rue, 
sage, savoury. 


Plants that can get out of hand: fi 


comfrey, French sorrel, horehound, fk 


horseradish, lemon balm, mints, /@j! 
tansy, (may be poisonous to cattle). (V3 
IN THE GARDEN ‘ 
Plants that prefer partial shade: 
angelica, catnip, chervil, lemon balm, 


mints, valerian. 

Plants that tolerate par- 

tial shade: bay tree, 

borage, hyssop, pars- ae 
ley, rue, tarragon. pe> 
Plants that need lf 
full sun: anise, 

basil, burnet, car- | 
away, camomile, 
chives, dill, elder, fen- 

nel, lavender, lemon 
grass, lemon verbena, 


A 


lovage, oregano, marigold, marjoram, nas- 
turtium, poppy, rosemary, sage, savoury, 
tarragon, thyme. 

Plants that attract bees: basil, bergamot, 
borage, catnip, clary sage, chicory, dande- 
lion, hyssop, lavender, lemon balm, marjo- 
tam, mints, oregano, rosemary, savoury, 
thyme. 

Plants that will repel insects (strew 
them as mulch, interplant with vegetable, 
or use as a garden border): basil, fever- 
few, fleabane, garlic, marigold, mints 
(strew as mulch), pyrethrum, rue, savoury, 
southernwood, tansy (strew as mulch), 
yarrow. 
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Above: Rosemary flowers attract bees. 


Right: Garlic is great in salads and 
cooked dishes and leaves can be 
snapped off sparingly and used while 
the Bal is flowering. 


Below: Parsley is nutritious, easy to grow 
and will sow itself. 


IN THE HOME 


Herbs have so many uses it would be 
impossible to list them all! 

Flavouring and adding vitamins and 
minerals to food, including breads, buns, 
cakes, cheeses, fruit salads, grain dishes, 
jams, jellies, meat dishes, preserves, sal- 
ads, scones, soups, vegetables, vinegars 
and yoghurt. 

Herbal teas, both for your own use and 
to add minerals to the garden. 

Medicinal uses. 

Insecticidal or fungicidal teas for use in 
the garden. Use the strongly flavoured, 
aromatic or bitter herbs and infuse them 
in boiling water. 

Body preparations: herbs can be used 
to make bath preparations, body oils and 
lotions, face and hand lotions, hair colour- 
ing and washes, mouth washes, perfumes, 
toothpastes and toothpowder. 

Craft work, such as dried flowers, herb 
cushions, pomanders and potpourri. 

Insect repellents; in the garden around 
fruit trees, growing near house doors, 
strewn in houses or cupboards, on clothes 
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and around caged or shedded animals. 
Branches or sprigs can be hung up inside 
houses or plants can be grown just out- 
side house doors. 

Herbs can be dried or frozen for out of 
season use. 

Culpeper’s Complete Herbal is good 
reading. Sweet basil, one of my favourite 
herbs, doesn’t altogether meet with his 
approval. He reports other writers as say- 
ing that if it is put in horse manure it 
breeds venomous beasts. He also has it on 
the best of authority that someone who is 
a friend of someone’s, just by smelling the 
plant, had a scorpion bred in his brain. 
For further information on herbs try 

Australian Herb Society, PO Box 5174, 
SCMC Nambour, Qld 4560. 
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1. THE GRAHAM STUART 
THOMAS ROSE BOOK 
Extensively revised omnibus 
ledition of the classic, The Old 
Shrub Roses, Shrub Roses of 
Today and Climbing Roses Old 
and New. hc 385pp Ltd stock. 
Was $490-00 $60.00 


GARDENING | 
» DOWN-UNDER’ 


5. GARDENING DOWN- 
UNDER Kevin Handreck A 
highly recommended text about 
Soils. “The first book that | 
Would recommend gardeners to 
buy. It povides sound scientific 
approaches to fundamental 
gardening techniques”—John 
Patrick 181pp $35.00 
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‘Colour. Dictionary 


11. HILLIER COLOUR 
DICT. OF TREES & SHRUBS 
A classic reference work in 
Paperback for the first time, has 
OVer 2,500 trees, shrubs, 
Climbers and conifers and over 

Colour photographs. 272pp 
1995 $30.00 


17, VEGETABLE GARDENER’S 
DIARY Harry Grover. The author 


has grown vegetables in his gar- 


€n for many years. A great 
enthusiast describing modern 
Seed strains and requirements 
With a monthly work program. 


144pp pb RRRS24.95 $19.00 


2. THE GARDENS OF 
RUSSELL PAGE van Zuylen. 
This volume attests to his 
remarkable practice in North 
America and Europe. Captured 
with the timeless photography of 
Marina Schinz. pb 255pp 1995 
he RRP$+08 $40.00 


Biedot 


6. ROSES AT THE CAPE OF 
GOOD HOPE Gwen Fagan. 
“Every page reflects the author's 
real understanding and love of 
her subject”—S. Irvine 

“..an astonishing feat in the 
modern publishing era’. -Prof G. 
Seddon 271pp hb RRRS+20.60 
$99.00 


David Attenborough 


dl 


12. PRIVATE LIFE OF PLANTS 
David Attenborough. The world 
of plants with Attenborough’s 
customary clarity and excite- 
ment.” Attenborough at his 
best... Full of delights and sur- 
prises...” Prof Lucas, RBG, Kew. 
320pp hb 1995 $45.00 


William T. Stearn 


18. BOTANICAL LATIN 

W. Stearn. ‘This remarkable 
work has evoked world-wide 
esteem and affection. 
Encyclopedic and erudite, extra- 
ordinarily interesting and packed 
with detail’. -RHS Jnl. 546pp 
(4th edtn) RRP$#0-68 $55.00 


THE GREEN BOOK 


Cd 


COMPANY 


The simple philosophy of the Green Book 
Company is to make available the best 
possible books on gardening at the most 
reasonable prices 


HUGH JOHNSON 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK OF 


TREE 


7. INTERNATIONAL BOOK OF 
TREES Hugh Johnson. 

A superbly illustrated and 
authoritative treatise in a new 
edition. “../ don't see how you 
can finish it without loving them” 
-Sir George Taylor (Director, 
Kew RBG). 298pp RRRS$49-05 
$40.00 


Mi 


13. IN AN IRISH GARDEN Ed 
by Connolly & Dillon. The owners 
descriptions of 27 gardens are 
complemented by lush photogra- 
phy. Most are modest in scale 
but boast a wide range of plants 
and design. This new pb is good 
value. 160pp 1995 $25.00 


19. MONET’S GARDEN Vivian 
Russell. Widely praised by the 
critics, this stunning book cap- 
tures the essence of both Monet 
the artist and Giverny the garden 
— one of the great water gardens 
of the world. Ltd stock. 468pp col 
hb 1995 $45.00 


- John Patrick 


8. PLANTS IN GARDEN 
HISTORY Penelope Hobhouse. 
A history of garden design from 
its origins in Mesopotamia... to 
the English Landscape and North 
America. Marvellously enriched 
by colour photographs. 336pp 
1994 pb replaces the RRR$+00 
hb. $35.00 


BOTTLEBRUSHES 
PAPERBARKS & TEA TREES 


‘And all other planta 


—— 


¥ Foie 
JOHN W, WRIGLEY and MURRAY FAGG. 


14. BOTTLEBRUSHES 
PAPERBARKS & TEA TREES 
Wrigley/Fagg. This most hand- 
some, definitive work describes 
every species, hybrid and culti- 
var known to exist. It covers dis- 
tribution, cultivaton etc. 352pp 
$4: 


GRAPHS BYIMARINA SCHINZ 


20. GARDENS: AN ENGAGE- 
MENT CALENDAR 


Photographed by Marina Schinz, 
this weekly calendar captures the 
grace and beauty of Sissinghurst, 
Giverny, Alhambra, the Villa 
Fescot etc. An inspired gift. 
110pp pb RRRG$3E-66 $25.00 


3. GARDENS IN PROVENCE 
and THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
Louisa Jones. The author's fer- 
vour for these landscapes evoke 
breathtaking images of gardens, 
villages and townscapes with 
relevance to our own conditions. 


252pp hb RRRGSS-66 $79.00 


PLANIS& 


= ELOVTERS 
= 


9. READER’S DIGEST GAR- 
DENERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
PLANTS & FLOWERS 

The bible for many gardeners 
has over 8,000 plants available 
in Australia. Over 4,000 colour 
photographs and an index for 
botanical names. 608pp hb 
RRRG8E-60 $55.00 


DENS Heather Hartshorne. A 
new reference work by a spe- 
cialist with 750 trees, shrubs 
and small plants — how they 
cope with winds, frosts, alkaline 
soils, droughts etc. 192pp pb 


$30.00 
we 


15. PLANTS FOR DRY GAR- 


4, MEDITERRANEAN GARDEN- 
ING: A waterwise approach 
Heide Gildemeister 1,000 plants 
for dry gardens are described. 
“beautifully produced. ..full of rel- 
evant advice for our conditions...1 
cannot recommend it too highly” 


—Tim North hb 208pp $45.00 


¥ 


10. PRUNING AND TRAINING 
PLANTS David Joyce. Over 
300 splendid colour diagrams 
and photos “/ have not seen 
anything which explains pruning 
more clearly. For all general 
purposes...”— Venison (Cntry 
Life) 224pp hb 1994 RRR$49.05 
$39.00 


DAVID AUSTIN'S 


ENGLISH ROSES 


iim 


16. DAVID AUSTIN’S ENGLISH 
ROSES A rich reference source 
forthe most important group of 
roses developed in the past 50 
years. Roses are described in 
detail — enchanting close-ups 
and garden setting photos.160pp 
hb RRR$45-00 $39.00 


Names taretsucrtnestesccereretseetertecierte teeta eee 
AGOrOSSorreerreeresssstocstestereceentrsrrenechertettitnttetiotintmentee ote 
Bvestereastreetetesastocantsesersuastresvsttastteamrrerteeet tres ttre Code: Sirreeestarsssrermentet 
PONG titersssresresrersertertsoenrerenseomrtrrey (ATT) iereseeneeeesstesersstersestreteeeretstere 
MAIL ORDERS PHONE ORDERS 
Please mail this form to and enquiries 
REPLY PAID No 116 (MON-FRI 9-4.30) 
THE GREEN BOOK COMPANY FREE CALL 1 800 646 533 
PO Box 87 FAX (03) 9818 1862 
BURNLEY VIC 3121 (ANY TIME) 
Ref nos: / / / / / 
lenclose$___._ to cover quoted prices plus $6.00 
processing/postage 
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Catchment management in your 


ave you ever wondered what hap- 

pens to the water that you spray 

on your garden or lawn? Most is 
used by the plants; some filters into the 
soil and is used by the plants at a later 
stage. More flows down into the 
watertable, into creeks and rivers and 
eventually into the sea. If the soil is saturat- 
ed water will flow off into roadside gutters, 
into stormwater drains and, again, finally 
into the sea. Your garden is just like a 
small catchment area or river basin. Water 
falls on it, some is used but most passes 
through it, just as in rural areas water flows 
from the hilly areas down into the sea. 

Water is a precious and renewable 
resource which is not inexhaustible. We 
must use water conservatively, whether in 
towns and cities or on farms. Overwatering 
crops or pastures will not increase produc- 
tion, just as overwatering your garden will 
not mean more flowers. 

It is vital to our wellbeing that river, 
creek and garden catchments are managed 
wisely. People in rural catchments need to 
consider issues like water quality and 
quantity in relation to soil erosion rates, 
stock management and crop production. 
In urban areas the main issues tend to be 
disposal of sewage effluent, pollution from 
industry and the vast amounts of water 
used by every household. 

During the past four years we have seen 
water levels in dams shrink to levels never 
before seen, springs dry up, and rivers and 
creeks become scattered, receding pools. 
Reduced rainfall is not the only cause. Part 
of the cause is the high use of water by 
humans for everyday purposes like flush- 
ing toilets, washing clothes, cleaning bod- 
ies, watering lawns and gardens, and 
cooking. Self-composting toilets are now 
being built into homes by people con- 
cerned with the overuse of water; these 
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are especially useful in warmer districts. 

Some gains have been made in improv- 
ing the efficiency of washing machines 
and dishwashers so that they use less 
water and use it more effectively. Some 
local councils are allowing the use of 
“grey water” on lawns and gardens. This is 
the water from the bath, shower, washing 
machine or dishwasher. 

Managing our catchments more effi- 
ciently may alleviate the need to continu- 
ally dredge sediments from harbours and 
shipping channels. 

The situation is becoming serious. 
Sydney’s water authority is considering 
recycling water back into the city’s water 
supply dams after it has been treated to 
the highest standard. The authority is con- 
cerned that current water use is not sus- 
tainable. The proposed solution, however 
unpalatable, may be the blueprint for all 
cities if they are to withstand long dry 
periods without major water constraints. 
The proposed solution will resolve the 
problems of disposal of treated and 
untreated sewage into the ocean, into land 
disposal sites and into rivers, which has 
been occurring relatively unchanged since 
first white settlement. Already Eraring 
Power Station in New South Wales is recy- 
cling water into the power plant after 
treating it. The treated water is reported as 
being of a higher quality than that 
received from the water supply. 

National guidelines are being drawn up 
for the use of “grey water” on gardens and 
lawns and for flushing toilets. As much as 
one third reduction in water consumption 
could occur if this waste water and runoff 
from roofs are allowed for domestic use. 


BACKYARD CATCHMENT TIPS 


The catchment in your garden affects 
many other catchments and gardens in 
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by Greg Siepen 


your locality. Here are some tips to help 

you look after your garden catchment: 

Y Water plants, don’t water concrete paths 
and other concrete areas. 

Y Rake or sweep the leaves on your drive- 
way and recycle them on garden beds. 

Y Don’t water the garden or lawn during 
the warmest part of the day. Water in 
the evening, early morning or late after- 
noon. 

Y Don’t overwater. 

Y Direct the flow of downwater pipes into 
garden beds. 

Y Install dual flush toilet cisterns and 
water saving shower roses. 


CHEMICALS 

The use of chemicals in gardens and on 

crops and pastures has been the subject of 

much recent debate. Many urban bush- 

land areas are affected by runoff from gar- 

dens because of the high levels of nutri- 

ents in the water. These are the chemicals 

being used in the backyard to rid the 

plants of pests and to assist growing. 

Below are a few tips to consider: 

Y Use chemicals sparingly and according 
to the directions on the label. 

Y Consider using chemicals that break 
down reasonably quickly in the soil. 

Y Use companion planting to reduce the 
need for sprays. 


SOILS AND MULCH 

The loss of soil in rural areas is just as 
important in urban areas. Soil washed 
from gardens and from urban develop- 
ments like industries, shopping centres, 
etc, clogs local creeks, fills canals, blocks 
lagoons and affects the survival of plants 
and animals in wetlands and swamps. It 
also means that we are losing a valuable 
growing medium for our plants, forcing us 
to increase the use of fertilisers. 
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MAKING YOUR GARDEN A 
CATCHMENT 


Here are a few points to consider when 

managing your backyard catchment: 

Y Put mulch on garden beds. It retains 
moisture, reduces loss of moisture to 
the air, and stops weed growth. 

Y Create a compost heap and use the com- 
post instead of artificial fertilisers. Don’t 
dump garden wastes over the fence into 
an adjoining bushland reserve; recycle 
them in the compost bin. Bad weeds like 
onion weed should be put in the 
garbage bin. Create native areas which 
do not need watering. These areas may 
attract native birds and other animals if 
they are composed of a diversity of plant 
species with varying growth habits that 
will provide a range of foods in differing 
seasons, eg nectar, seed pods and flow- 
ers that attract insects. 

Y In your suburb you may wish to encour- 
age your neighbours to do the same; 
join a local “park care” group and help 
keep your local area attractive, or form 
your own “street care” group; approach 
your local council for support in devel- 
oping a native planting plan for the area. 


CONCLUSION 
Doing your bit in your backyard will help 
the rest of the community. It will put less 
stress on our urban bushlands which are 
under constant threat from weeds, high 
nutrient water runoff, feral animals and 
inappropriate use and developments. 


NOTE 

Greg Siepen has worked in the field of 
wildlife conservation for over 20 years, as a 
Wildlife Extension Officer and Ranger with 
the NSW National Parks and Wildlife Service, 
as Policy Adviser to the NSW Minister for the 
Environment, State Landscape Co-ordinator, 
and Manager of Community Nature 
Conservation with the Queensland 
Department of Environment and Heritage. 
He is currently a Lecturer at the University of 
Queensland, Gatton College, teaching 
Community Nature Conservation and 
Wildlife Extension and Interpretation. He has 
a Science Degree from the University of New 
England and a Master of Science Degree 
from Colorado State University in Public 
Relations and Natural Resource Management. 


BACK COPIES STILL AVAILABLE 


SPECIAL PRICE EARLY ISSUES $2 EACH 


VOL. 10, NO.3: 

Helianthemums - Garden of the Lotophagi 
(USA) - Heliculture Harvest - Daylesford 
Diggings 

VOL. 11, NO 2: 

Wine and Roses — Bulbs from the Cape - The 
Urban Woodland. 

VOL. 12, NO. 1: 

Tasmania’s Gardens and the Open Garden 
Scheme - Companion Planting — Starting 
Again in Fremantle. 

VOL. 12, NO. 2: 

The Modern Day Lily - Vegetables in Containers 
— Lamington National Park (Qld) 

VOL. 12, NO. 3: 

Vireya Rhododendrons - Mount Macedon 
(Gardens Galore) - The Olive Pink Floral 
Reserve (Central Australia). 


VOL 14 NO. 1. WINTER 1994: SOLD OUT 


BACK COPIES (NEW FORMAT) LATER ISSUES 


VOL. 12, NO.4: 

Feasting on Fungi — Tiptop Plants - A Tropical 
Fantasy in Suburban Melbourne. 

VOL. 13, NO. 1: 

Water Efficient Plantings - Yengo Sculpture 
Garden — Leafy lettuce Lineup. 

VOL. 13, NO. 2: 

The Gardens of Lake Como - White, Yellow 
and Orange Salvias - The White Waratah. 
VOL. 13, NO. 3: 

Rugged Rugosa Roses - Red and Pink 
Flowering Salvias - Trees for Tropical 
gardens 


ALL VOLUMES LISTED ABOVE 
VOL 10-13 


NOW SPECIAL PRICE 


VOL 14 NO. 2. SPRING 1994: Daffodils in Tasmania — Aquatic Plants — Design with Australian 


Plants — Two of New Zealand's Finest Gardens. 


VOL 14 NO. 3. SUMMER 1995: SOLD OUT 


VOL 14 NO. 4. AUTUMN 1995: Paeonies Part 2 — Berries Part 1 - Myall Park Botanic Gardens 


(Qld.) - Water, a precious resource. 


VOL 15 NO. 1. WINTER 1995: The Japanese Garden at Cowra (NSW) — Grasses and Related 


Plants — The Mediterranean Garden — Berries Part 2. 


ALL THESE ABOVE ARE NOW $5.00 


Later issues 


JOURNAL BINDERS 


Well made in dark green viny] with gold lettering and pocket for 
year tab. AVAILABLE AT $11 (price includes postage). 

Binders can be picked up at our Canberra office 

(Cost $9.00 per binder) Please send me oO @ ® 


to the address below. 
VOL 10 | [ VOL11 | [ VOL 12 || vot 12 | | VoL 12 
NO3 NO 2 NO 1 NO 2 NO 3 
VOL 12 VOL 13 VOL 13 VOL 13 
NO 4 NO 1 NO 2 NO 3 
SPRING AUTUMN WINTER 
1994 1995 1995 


T enclose my cheque OR charge on my Bank/Master/Visacard 


LELOELT TIL 


LILLE | 


eR varecties: Rostcode teat saan 


PO BOX 3865 MANUKA ACT 2603 


“We've got worms! Wanna see them?” shouted the children to a 
horrified visitor. Even when it was clarified that these were earth- 
worms, safely ensconced in a plastic worm farm, the visitor 
seemed less than keen to view our pets. Earthworms seem to pro- 
duce reactions of fascination or revulsion, with very little in 
between. 

I have always been intrigued by earthworms and been grateful 
for what they do in the garden: breaking up organic matter and 
mixing it into the soil; improving the physical structure of the soil, 
allowing better penetration of plant roots, oxygen and water into 
soils; increasing the availability to plants of nutrients in the soil; 
and increasing the microbial activity in the soil (Handreck and 
Lee, 1986). So when I was looking for an alternative to compost 
bins to dispose of kitchen scraps (our compost bins and heaps 
having been invaded by rodents and cockroaches when such 
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: kitchen scraps can be given in the first few weeks. It was recom- 
- mended to me that during this time, I should shred — or even steam 
_ —the scraps, to make it easier for the worms to eat them. I thought 
this smacked rather too much of pandering to the worms — anthro- 
- pomorphically akin to warming the cat’s milk - until I read that 
- worms have no teeth, and in fact have to turn their mouths inside 


scraps had been included), I was easily persuaded by an enthusias- 
tic saleslady at the local nursery that a worm farm was the answer. 
She showed me a big picture of worms happily cavorting in a 


worm farm, with promises that as well as getting rid of my kitchen 
(Murphy, 1993). So even after more than 18 months’ of the worm 
_ farm operation, I continue to chop things up as much as possible, 
_ and the worms’ appreciation of this is obvious, as a whole broccoli 
- stamp or cabbage core will remain uneaten for a very long time 
- (usually until it rots) whilst the shredded food disappears rapidly. 


scraps, the worms would produce abundant castings which would, 
to put it mildly, be the equivalent of a large number of bags of the 
most potent fertiliser in the world. I had visions of populating my 
newly acquired, and apparently worm-less garden, with the excess 
worms I was sure to breed. Perhaps I might even take up fishing, 
using spare worms as bait. 

The worm farm I obtained consists of three vertically-interlocking 
plastic compartments, known as “working trays”, each with a perfo- 
rated base to enable the worms to move between the levels, and a 
solid-based compartment at the bottom, which acts as a collector 
for excess moisture within the system. A vented lid fits snugly onto 
the top of the unit to keep animals and pests at bay. There are 
other types of worm farms available, and it is also possible to build 


how to do this). 

I also took possession of a small tub of 1000 “red and tiger 
worms” with which to populate the worm farm. There are hun- 
dreds of different native and imported earthworms in Australia, but 
the worms usually seen in gardens and pastures are apparently not 
very suitable for worm farms as they are slow-growing and have a 
slow breeding cycle. Worms which are suitable to the rich organic 
environment of a worm farm include “Reds” (Lurnbricus tubeflus), 
“Tigers” (Eisenia letida) and “Blues” (Perionyx excavatus) — these 
are all imported worms (Murphy, 1993). 

The first step in setting up the farm was to find the right place to 
put it. Worms thrive best within a temperature range of 12-25c C, 
and can be killed if the temperature within their bedding rises 
above 30’C. A position in direct sun is to be avoided, and the unit 
should probably be temporarily moved to the coolest spot on a very 


hot day. As worms also dislike extreme cold, some form of insula- : 
tion on top of the unit may be needed in winter, Shelter from rain is 
also desirable since too much moisture in the unit can make the 
worms’ bedding anaerobic and sour. Our unit was placed under the 
_ preferably mixing them with sawdust before adding them. I do put 
in finely crushed eggshells, as I have read that a small amount of 


caves of a shady wall of the house, not too far from the kitchen, so 
that the job of feeding the worms did not become irksome: 


The next step was to accommodate the worms in one of the 
_ to raise the pH level within the bed (Handreck and Lee, 1986). 
_ Worms prefer an environment with a pH level in the vicinity of 6-8 
_ (Handreck and Lee, 1986); occasional sprinklings of lime will help 
* to achieve this. Incidentally, the lime also helps deter some of the 


working trays. Bedding material has to be provided for them to 
retreat into: home-made compost or well-rotted manure are suit- 
able. The bedding must be porous; be neither too acidic nor too 
dry, and needs to contain some material for the worms to eat. The 
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worms are tipped into the bedding and they rapidly disappear into 
it, as they loathe light. They are left alone for a week; tempting 
though it is to “check” them during this time, it is really better to 
leave them in peace to acclimatise to their new home. 

After this, feeding can begin. Like babies, worms need to be 
“introduced” to their new diet gradually, and only a handful of 


out to enable a morsel of food to pass into the alimentary canal 


It is generally agreed that worms will eat almost any dead organ- 


_ ic matter. Onions and citrus peelings are said to disagree with them 
- (Brown, 1994) and the food should contain at least 1% nitrogen 
- (and Lee, 1986) but even 
' materials very low in nitro- 
~ gen (such as sawdust, paper 
- and cardboard) can be used 
_ if accompanied by matter 
your own (Murphy, 1993; Brown, 1994 and Windust, 1994 describe . with higher nitrogen con- 
_ tents. Commercial worm 
: farmers often use animal 
- manure’s as feed, as this is 
. widely available and relished 
- by worms. However, for 
_ creatures whose favourite 
: food is said to be pig manure 
- (Murphy, 1993), it is remark- 
_ able how quickly my worms 
- developed a penchant for 
strawberry tops, mango skins 
- (preferably with some flesh 
- left on), mignonette lettuce, 
' pasta, Earl Grey teabags and 
_ squashed blueberries. Like 


It is Generally agreed that 
worms will eat almost any 
dead organic matter. 
Onions and citrus peelings are 
Sait {o disagree with them 
.. Commercial Worm 
farmers offen use animal 
manure’s as feed, as this 
is widely available and 
relished by worms, 


naughty little children, they 

sometimes do not want to eat up their lovely green vegetables 
straight away, but eventually they do devour everything from the 
kitchen. I am too squeamish to add meat scraps but it can be done, 


grit assists the worms to grind food in their gizzards and also helps 
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insect pests which may invade the unit, such as nematode worms ° 


and ants (Brown, 1994). 

When worms eat, the food is acted upon by calcium carbonate 
and ground up finely in the gizzard. The food passes to the intes- 
tine where it is further acted upon by enzymes present in the intes- 
tine including those excreted by bacteria living there. Whilst pass- 
ing through the intestine, some of the insoluble minerals in the 
food are changed to a plant-available soluble form, carbon is con- 
verted to carbon dioxide and cellulose is partially broken down. 
When the castings are excreted by the worm, bacteria are expelled 
with them and these continue the process of breaking down the 
organic matter (Murphy, 1993). The worms also excrete a nitrogen- 

rich mucous through the 
pores of the skin, and this 
lines the burrow walls as 


Because | harvest the worms progress 

F through their environment 
vermicompost for the garden, — cwindust, 1994. 

we The amount of food tha 

worm capsules containing eMBEY~ can be given to the woms 
‘onic-worms have found their Way oa ene ends 
into the soil. Putting excess mature Noms can apparenty eat 
worms from the worm farm into 
the garden to improve the soil, 
Whilst an appealing notion, is 


at least half their body 
weight in food daily 
probably doomed to failure. 


(Murphy, 1993) and around 
400g of food every three 
days initially will be 
required for 1000 worms. 
In my experience, it takes a 
few months for the worms 
to be able to handle all the 
kitchen refuse available, 


ber of worms to set up the farm is probably worthwhile. After 
about six months’ operation, my worm farm could handle a volume 
of two litres of kitchen scraps every two days, which is the total 
output of our family of four. I do not add any garden refuse to the 
worm farm, as I still maintain a compost heap for that material. It is 
best to avoid providing too much food at any one time, as uneaten 
scraps soon start to decompose and smell revolting, and can sour 
conditions within the worm farm, which can harm the worms. 


their body weight in moisture per day, and they need moist condi- 
tions to allow respiration to take place through the skin. The bed- 
ding should be just damp enough to enable a few drops of water 
to be squeezed from a handful. A sprinkling of water every few 
days may be necessary to achieve this, although I have found that 
with a diet solely comprised of kitchen scraps, the moisture level 
has been adequate most of the time. To keep the bed aerated, a 
fork should be used to loosen it every couple of weeks, as anaero- 
bic conditions can be detrimental to the worms. 
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Once the first working tray is full, another tray is placed on top 


' of it, and this tray becomes the receptacle for the scraps. I like to 
© put some compost in as bedding into each new tray as this seems 
: to encourage the worms to stay in the new tray, once they migrate 
- upwards in search of food. Theoretically, the lower tray can then 
: be removed in order to harvest the castings, which one is impatient 
~ to spread around the garden. This is easier said than done. I origi- 
' nally suspected that my worms were abnormally insecure and neu- 
rotic, because many seemed to want to stay in the tray of castings 
: even after the food there was apparently all gone. I have since dis- 
- covered the important distinction between verrnicast (pure worm 
- castings which have been thoroughly eaten over by the worms so 
all the food has been consumed, all the worm capsules (eggs) have 
: hatched and the worms have all left - a process which can take up 
~ to six months, according to Handreck and Lee, 1986) and vermi- 
: compost (castings containing a proportion of uneaten food, worm 
~ capsules and worms). 


Pure vermicast is the richer source of plant nutrients, but for the 


_ home worm farmer who is simply harvesting castings for his or her 
> ownuse, and whose primary aim is to get rid of scraps continuously 
: in an ecologically sound way, vermicompost can be considered an 
' acceptable product. To remove the worms from the vermicompost, I 
_ place the working tray containing it at the top of the unit with the 
lid off, about two months after the tray has been last filled with 
- scraps. The vermicompost is piled into a cone and the top couple of 
~ centimetres is scraped away as the worms move down the cone to 
~ escape the light. Eventually all the worms will move down to the 
' tray beneath. The amount of vermicompost that I've obtained so far 
~ is not huge. It can be dug into the soil, or used as a component of 
' potting mix; but to spread it as far as possible, I prefer to mix hand- 
- fuls of it with water in a watering-can to make a “worm tea” for 
* plants. The moisture which collects in the bottom level of the worm 
- farm is similarly used and needs to be siphoned off regularly. 

and this can be a rather frustrating time. Purchasing a larger num- 


Worm castings are considered by many to be a fertiliser of almost 


- supernatural powers. They certainly look and smell good: rich, 
: dark and granular. One reason why castings are beneficial is 
- because worms change minerals from an insoluble form to a plant- 
: available state. Murphy (1993 p. 26) for instance states that vermi- 
cast has seven times the available phosphorous, six times the avail- 
: able nitrogen, three times the available magnesium, twice the avail- 
~ able carbon and one and a half times the available calcium when 
‘ compared to surrounding soil. A great deal of the value of vermi- 
Apart from food, the worms need water, as they lose about 20% of : 


cast appears to be in the microbes which are expelled from the 


* worm’s gut with the castings (Windust, 1994). Handreck and Lee 
- (1986) however warn that the powers of vermicast can be overstat- 
: ed, as its quality depends on what the worms have eaten. Certain 
- foods can result in high salinity, or even toxic levels of trace ele- 
: ments (a diet of pig manure can result in excess amounts of cop- 
_ per, for example). Vermicast can contain weed seeds and may also 
: be nitrogen-deficient at times. In view of all this, I have not relied 
- on the worm tea as a complete garden fertiliser, and I tend to 
* regard it as a kind of tonic with an invigorating effect, like handing 
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a glass of sherry to an elderly relative. 

I have not yet got to the point of having too many worms in the 
farm, which is surprising given that the population of a worm farm 
can double every two months ( Murphy, 1993). Red compost 


worms for example, can reproduce up 106 times per year in ideal _ 


conditions, producing tear-drop shaped capsules which hatch in 
within two to five weeks, with around four baby worms per cap- 
sule. These in turn become sexually mature in 60-90 days (denoted 
by the thickening of the clitellum, a raised band around the body). 
This means that I could potentially have half a million worms by 
this time, which I’m fairly sure I don’t have. Some sort of balance 
seems to have been achieved between available food and/or space, 
and worm numbers in my worm farm ( which Murphy, 1993 and 
Brown 1994 state does happen). Where the aim is to breed worms, 
or produce large amounts of vermicast, new units could be set up 
as worm numbers increase. As for using them for fishing bait, I 
cannot stand seeing one worm get accidentally squashed by the lid 
of the worm farm, let alone be put on the end of a hook, so I will 
not be pursuing that avenue, although apparently the “Reds” make 
excellent bait. 

Because I harvest vermicompost for the garden, worm capsules 
containing embryonic worms have found their way into the soil. 
Putting excess mature worms from the worm farm into the garden 
to improve the soil, whilst an appealing notion, is probably 
doomed to failure. The sudden change in environment is apparent- 
ly simply too great for the worms to survive. Putting capsules into 
the soil may possibly allow some worms to hatch and live if the 
garden soil is very rich and moist, as required by these sorts of 
worms. I certainly have found quite a number of red worms living 
amongst the leaf litter in my garden, which I assume may have 
come from capsules in the worm tea. I have read, however, that 
the best way to increase worm numbers in the soil is to provide 
conditions suitable for the flourishing of ordinary garden worms: 
lots of mulch; sufficient moisture; kitchen scraps buried in holes 
throughout the garden; and plant litter allowed to remain on the 
soil surface (Handreck and Lee, 1986). 

Overall, our worm farm has been a success, and I can recom- 
mend this truly environmentally friendly method of disposing of 
kitchen waste to all those who would like a closer acquaintance 
with the fascinating earthworm. It is also an excellent way to intro- 
duce children to the concept of recycling of waste, where they can 
actively participate, and hopefully, in turn, become the next disci- 
ples of the Worm. 
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Water Lilies 


Large range of both tropical and hardy 


Also aquatic, marginal and moisture loving plants 


Write now for descriptive literature. $2.00 postage paid. 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


PO Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 


GARDENS ILLUSTRATED 
subscripition & back issues 


in 
i 
l 


We are pleased to offer our readers limited numbers of th« 
| following: 


ia 2 a ee 
, 10 11 13 14 «16 


Cost $7.50 plus postage— 

$2.00ea NSW/ACT; $2.65 ea other states 
t For 3 or more phone this office (AM) for postal charges. 
l TICK BOXES AND ORDER NOW. SEE BELOW. 


Subscriptions 
ali year (6 issues) $49.50 2 years (12 issues)$89.00 


' Gift subscription to: 
Mr/Mrs/Miss/ Msi aceite ee 


I AA reSS Pieter tvcstr told ee Eat STP ee 
Dy Gene esl einne: ana Rost @odeme ne ee 


I Please enrol me/us starting Issue 17 
Be Mr/Mrs/Miss/Msseeercne eeeeenserirrerce stair nenene, 


FiAddresst cemeee re ramen te rere neers, 
| Wave re rine pectic poster Rost @odene nea 
| Back issues $ . (including postage) 
1 Mencloseralchequett ors.) ms saeae trae enn seen 


| or charge my Bankcard/Mastercard/Visacard 


i 


i Bxpity dates. ee SICNALULC Me eee ee eee 

i NametintB lO CK eains crcer ee sttth tissh ntti eae 
: MAIL TO: 

i AUSTRALIAN GARDEN JOURNAL 


PO BOX 3865, MANUKA ACT 2603 
i TEL (06) 2396400 FAX (06) 239 6858 


EMBLEMS OF FLORAL 
PRIDE 


emblems are the focus of 
ers who aim to refine them for 


growers. The Western 


mercial varieties with different 


Annan Botanic Garden in New 
South Wales research is being» 
done on the NSW Waratah, in | 
particular an assessment of 
variability in natural popula- 
tions as well as work on culti- : 
vation, nutrition and aes 
tion techniques. Variations are 
being sought that may broaden 
the flowering season. 

In South Australia work Hae 


been done on developing new — 
varieties of Sturt’s Desert Pea - 
though this is temporarily on | 


hold owing to funding prob- 


lems. In the wild the flower | 
colour varies considerably and 
it is hoped to develop commer- 
cial varieties with different 
coloured flowers as well as 
forms suitable as short pot | 
plants and plants with long | 


stems for the cut flower market. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT 
WATER 


On average Australians use : 
2,000 litres of water a day at : 
home and at work. Around the | 


home we are using 210 litres a 
day in the southern States and 
up to 650 litres a day in the 
north. 
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Indonesia gets by with 120 


_ litres a day, while in Europe 
Several of Australia’s striking : 
and often neglected State floral 


Danes only use 143 litres a day. 
Average rainfall in Australia 


- is only 465ml, less than any 
research efforts by plant breed- 


other world landmass. Of that 


: only 12% actually flows down 
home gardeners and cut flower 


rivers as runoff; consequently 


: Australia has an extremely 
Australian Kangaroo Paw is | 
one of Australia’s most sought 
after plant exports; new com- 


small amount of usable water. 
Australia’s current developed 
fresh water supplies will not be 


- sufficient to cope with the 
colours and longer flowering | 
are being developed. Research © 
also includes new techniques 
for cloning the black Kangaroo 
Paw (Macrospedia fuliginosa) 
via embryo culture. At Mount | 


country’s projected population 


- work in helping deprived chil- 
: dren in Ethiopia. With a target 
of $40,000 by Christmas $16.518 
: was raised in the first three | 
| months, and a cheque for this 
: amount was presented to World 
- Vision Australia at a small cere- 
: mony held near Plant Growers’ 
"nursery. : 
: ‘Happy Face’ appears to - 
_ behave a little differently to 
- other Brachyscomes in that it 
thrives during winter but 
: prefers a cool root run and | 
- chambers. Since different plants 
: absorb different chemicals a mix 
- of plants is suggested, distrib- 
~ uted through the home or office 
: to break down the various sub- 
"stances. 


Garden 
Cuttings: 


growth - 
year 2020. 
We need to start really think- 


use and abuse it. 


(from National Water Week 
_ media release October 1995) 


_ A HAPPY FACE 


THE 


to 23 million by the : 


AUSTRALIAN 


some protection in hot weath- 


and through summer. 


INDOOR AIR 


‘POLLUTANTS 
| Many substances found in 
~ today’s homes and offices con- 
Brachyscome ‘Happy Face’ was 
released in March this year by © 
Plant Growers Australia Pty Ltd. 
Ina first ever promotion of this 
- kind it was announced that a | 
| percentage of the price of every 
- plant sold would be donated to 
- World Vision Australia for its | 


tain chemicals which can cause 
allergic reactions. For instance, 


GARDEN 


and detergents. 

The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) as 
far back as 1973 found that the 


: air inside Skylab 3 was contami- 


nated with over 100 chemicals. 
Research that followed found a 


simple natural solution — indoor 
- plants. Plants like Boston vy, 


dracaenas and Ficus benjamina 
were found to be capable of 
removing up to 90% of the 
formaldehyde, benzene and 
trichloroethylene in sealed 


VISION FOR AUSTRALIA 
AWARDS 


An initiative of Keep Australia 


seer the Vision for Australia 


Awards recognise excellence 
and environmental achieve- 
ments by industry, business and 
: government organisations. 

The 1995 award winners 
included Mulch Mat Products 


- by Ltd for their mulch mats 
- made of industrial hemp; 
* Growmix (Australia) Pty Ltd for 
_ developing horticultural prod- 
' ucts from green waste; Fletcher 
"et, It responds well to a dose | 
of liquid fertiliser in late spring 
ing about water and how we - 


Construction Australia for 


_ developing the Recon system 
- which involves the reduction, 
' reuse and recycling of all types 
- of waster created during the 
- construction process; Advanced 


Energy Systems which spe- 
cialises in the research and 


- development of renewable 
* energy/power electronics, and 
formaldehyde is present in | 
foam insulation, plywood, car- 
peting and some paper goods ~ 
and household cleaners. | 
Benzene is found in tobacco. 
smoke, synthetic fibres, plastics 


the Northern Territory’s Power 
and Water Authority for initiat- 
ing research into tidal kinetic 
electricity generation, wind tur- 
bine development and photo- 
voltaic power generators. 
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Happenings — 
1996 


JANUARY 26, 27, 28TH 


Hydrangea Show at the George Tindale Memorial Gardens, 


Sherbrooke, Victoria. Features hundreds of colourful hydrangeas in 
pots and mature plants in the garden. Also displays, talks, guest 


speakers, refreshments etc. Open 10.00am-5.00pm each day. For 


more information phone Melbourne Parks and Waterways Hotline Gardens Illustrated through the AG], rather than haunt the newsa- 


: gents in an effort to get the few available copies. This particularly 
_ beautiful magazine gives inspiration to all of those who are strug- 
: gling to create gardens in a country more than usually dry after 


The 1996 Canberra Festival to celebrate the founding of the city lah pee ht song I sella terol SegeTmateae Ao afl 

; ., : garden enthusiasts. 
in 1913. A great programme includes hot air ballooning, classical: 
and modern theatre, musical productions. Special displays—the S25 sinaaaty 
; : Moira Maguire Dunne, 


_ Broke, NSW 


on 13 19 63. 
MARCH 9-18TH 


start of Autumn! Enquiries on the Festival phone (06) 207 6477. 
MARCH 23-24TH 


Pettys Antique Apple Orchard hosting its Seventh Annual Festival 2 
at Templestowe on the banks of the Yarra River. Apple tasting, 
apple experts on hand to give information on growing apples. | 


Some heritage varieties. Contact (03) 9816 7073. 
APRIL 18-24TH 


Melbourne’s International Flower and Garden Show at the Royal 
Exhibition Building and Carlton Gardens. Innovative horticultural 
and floral displays and major educational and institutions will be 
represented. A major new event for the horticulture and floriculture 


industries. Enquiries on (03) 9569 4400. 
MAY 24-26TH 


Brisbane Flower and Garden Show at the Brisbane Convention : 
and Exhibition Centre, South Bank, Queensland. One of the most 


comprehensive flower and garden events in Queensland. Enquiries, 
Sydney (02) 9977 0888; Brisbane (07) 3844 1588. 


MS oes Greetings 
te you all frou the | 
; Publishers of the 

P\ustralianw Garden Pournal. 
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Dear Tim, 


I have been reading your magazine since it was a simple newslet- 
~ ter called “Garden Cuttings” and congratulate you on what has 
turned into an interesting and informative magazine. As a former 
- editor of glossy magazines I know the time and effort that goes 


into producing a quality publication - you and Keva are doing an 
excellent job. 
I am also delighted to learn that we can now obtain copies of 


VISIT COWRA (NSW) 
in the Autumn 


Central NSW/South-west Slopes. 
Friday 19th-Sunday 21st April 1996. 


Join our 3-day self-drive garden tour in April, and 
enjoy this wonderful area in autumn. 
¢ Picnic lunch and garden visit in Cowra. 
¢ Evening meal at the Ilfracombe Restaurant in 
Cowra. 

e Spend Saturday visiting the 10 acre world 
renowned Japanese Garden, including a tour of 
Cowra’s historic sites, tracing the history of 
Cowra and its relationship with Japan. 

e Evening meal at the Chabana Japanese Garden 
Restaurant on Saturday evening. 
¢ Garden visits to some of Cowra’s finest 
private gardens, many of which are open for the 
Open Garden Scheme. 

e Accommodation booked at the Aalana Motor Inn, 
Central Cowra, for 2 nights — bed and breakfast. 

e We welcome you to ring or fax us to reserve your 
booking, and a further brochure will be available after 
Christmas. Cost will be approx. $190.00 twin-share. 


Australian Garden Journal 
Tel (06) 239 6400 
Fax (06) 239 6858 


GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


is an important directory for 
quick reference. 

Headings can be 

selected by 

arrangement 


NURSERIES - GENERAL 


LEURA COUNTRY GARDENS NURSERY; 


address Rear/156 Megalong Street, Leura 
N.S.W. 2780. We stock a wide range of 
cool climate trees and shrubs, cottage garden 
plants, old fashioned and David Austin roses, 
perennials and ‘English Garden’ plants — 
OPEN seven days — Tel: (047) 84.3146. 


CLOUDEHILL has extensive herbaceous bor- 
ders set in magnificent garden ‘rooms’ made 
from hedges, stone walls, old brickwork; and 
surrounded by maples, rhododendrons, 
beeches, dating from the original Woolrich 
Nursery. Attached nursery has unusual trees, 
shrubs, perennials, ornamental grasses. 89 
Olinda-Monbulk Rd, Olinda, Vic 3788. Tel 
(03)751.1009. Open 7 days. 


NURSERIES - SPECIALIST 


JACKSON’S DAFFODILS. Australia’s world 
class daffodil breeders with an outstanding 
range of finest cultivars in commerce from 
Tasmania and USA. Please send for our colour 
brochure enclosing 2 x 45¢ stamps. Jackson’s 
Daffodils, PO Box 77, Geeveston Tas 7116. 
Phone (002) 97 6203 Fax (002) 97 6203. 


CYCLAMEN, FRITILLARIA, CROCUS 

An exciting list of rare and attractive species for 
both the gardener and the collector. All hardy 
outdoors, many never offered before in 
Australia. SAE for list. Hillview, 400 Huon Rd, 
South Hobart, Tas 7004. 


YUULONG LAVENDER ESTATE, Yendon 
Rd, Mt Egerton (postal RMB E1215 Ballarat, 
Vic 3352). Take Gordon exit from Western 
Hwy, or Yendon No 2 Rd from Midland Hwy, 
Tea rooms, Craft shop. Lavender produce and 
skin care products. Free sampling. Plant nursery 
and cottage garden. National Collection of 
Lavenders. Toilet for the disabled. NOW OPEN 
ALL YEAR Wed — Sun, 10am to 

4.30 pm. JANUARY ONLY open 7 days a 
week. Admission $3.00. Tel (053)68.9453; 
fax (053)68.9175. 


AUSTRAL WATERGARDENS. Water lilies, 
lotus, water iris & other pond plants.Heavy duty 
synthetic rubber pond liner $16 sq mtr. Country 
and interstate supplied. Various widths. Phone 
for quote, Send 3 stamps for colour mail order 
list and pond liner sample. Austral 
Watergardens, 1295 Pacific Hwy, Cowan 
2081. Open 7 days except July. 3kms north 

of Cowan. Phone (02)9985.7370 Fax 
(02)9985.7024. 
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MOUNTAIN VIEW DAYLILY GARDENS 
offers the largest collection of imported daylilies 
in Australia at the fairest prices. Our superb 32 
page colour catalogue featuring 230 beautiful 
colour photographs is $5.00 posted (plus 1995 
colour supplement featuring 110 colour pho- 
tos). Box 458GJ Maleny, Qld, 4552. Phone 
(074)94.2346. 


ALPINE ROCK GARDEN PLANTS AND 
PERENNIALS. We have a large collection of 
rare and unusual plants, priced from $2.50 to 
$3. Send 3 x 45¢ stamps for current 
catalogue. Yearly subscription for 10 
catalogues $12. Mail orders and wholesale 
inquiries welcome. COFFIELDS’ NURSERY, 

PO Box 102, Creswick, Victoria, 3363. Phone 
(053) 45 2268 


YAMINA RARE PLANTS, 25 Moores Rd, 
Monbulk, Vic 3793; tel (03)756.6335, 

fax (03)752.0308. For new, rare and unusual 
shrubs and trees. Extensive range of 
Magnolias, Japanese Maples, Viburnums, 
Conifers, Michelias, Osmanthus, etc. Send 

$5 for comprehensive catalogue. 

We dispatch Australia-wide. 


BUDA GARDEN NURSERY, 42 Hunter St, 
Castlemaine, Vic 3450. Tel (054)72.1032. 

A wide range of interesting and hardy trees, 
shrubs, perennials and bulbs all propagated 
from the historic Buda garden collection is now 
available from our expanding plant 

nursery. Open daily 9 am to 5 pm. 


AUSTRALIA’S OWN ROSES by Alister 
Clark and others. Unique colour booklet $3.00. 
Colour catalogue also $3.00 or $5.00 for 


both. Over 1,000 varieties — heritage and mod- 


ern. GOLDEN VALE NURSERY, Golden Vale 
Road, Benalla, Vic 3672. Tel (057) 62 1520 


OTWAY HERBS COTTAGE GARDEN; 
biodynamic nursery and terraced garden set in 
the hills of Apollo Bay. Perennials, shrubs, rare 
plants, Chinese species, fresh herbs, potpourri, 
local terracotta pottery. Biddles Rd, Apollo Bay, 
Vic. 3233. Tel (052)37.6318. Open daily. 


BRAIDWOOD MISTY MOUNTAINS 
NURSERY 10kms east on Coast Rd. 
Specialising in uncommon cold climate plants. 
Huge collection of azaleas and rhododendrons. 
Small super advanced shrubs, climbers, bulbs, 
perennials, grasses including a large array of 
discounted plants. Woodland display gardens 
open for inspection throughout Spring. Phone 
(048)42.2048. Hours Friday-Monday or by 
appointment. 


LAVENDERS - Many varieties, strong plants 
grown outdoors. Retail and wholesale. 
Enquiries always welcome. CRISP GRO 
NURSERIES — THE LAVENDER SPECIALISTS. 
Located on Hume Highway 17kms south of 
Yass. Open to public DAILY 10am to Spm. 
Telephone (06)227 6032 Fax (06)227 6107. 
“Look for the White Windmills”. 
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GARDEN 


GRETCHENS - OLD FASHIONED ROSES, 
garden and nursery on the Hawkesbury River 
at Old Kurrajong Rd. Lowlands, Richmond 
NSW 2753; tel (045)78.2994. Open at 
weekends or by appointment. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 
3795. Tel (03) 737.9313. Melways map 
121 D10. Growers and specialists of 
Heritage roses. STANDARD ROSES 
AVAILABLE from 24 inches to 72 inches. 
Roses available year round, mail order in 
winter only. Display area of over 800 
varieties of all types of roses. Catalogue 
available $2.00 post paid. 


THE BRAIDWOOD NURSERY, 62 Wilson St, 
Braidwood, NSW 2622. Tel (048)42.2057. 
Cottage garden shrubs and old-fashioned roses 
and a wide range of perennials. 


HORTICULTURISTS/DESIGNERS 


QUALIFIED HORTICULTURISTS will 
maintain or design your garden to the highest 
standards. Ben Ph/Fax (02)665 8835; 

Steve (02)484 3367 Metro Sydney 


GARDENS & ARBORETA 


HYMETTUS HISTORIC GARDENS, 
BALLARAT. 19th Century florists and exhibi- 
tion garden. Champion Garden, City of 
Ballarat 1915-1918. Features heritage roses 
and bedding display according to season. 
OPEN February, March, November and by 
appointment. Tel (053) 39 4718. 
EVERGLADES GARDENS. 37 Everglades 
Ave, Leura, NSW — 100kms west of Sydney 
in Blue Mountains. Paul Sorensen designed 
cold climate arboretum, historic house, 
gallery, picnic/barbeque area, refreshments. 
Ideal venue for functions. Open daily 9.00am 
to 5.00pm. Adults $4.00, Seniors/students/ 
children $2.00, National Trust members free. 
Tel (047)84 1938 

GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 
95 km north-west of Melbourne. Wide variety 
of native and exotic plants in 3ha bush set- 
ting. Open daily. Official collection of Cista- 
ceae. Contains herb, rock, water, vegetable, 
bush, ‘English’ and sunken gardens. 

Phone (053)68 6514. 


ASHCOMBE MAZE, Australia’s largest 
hedge maze; rose maze, extensive water, 
woodland and rock gardens. Open everyday 
10.00am-5.00pm. (Closed month of August, 
Christmas Day and Good Friday.) Red Hill Rd, 
Shoreham, on Victoria’s Mornington Peninsula. 


Tel (059)89.8387. Melway ref 256E4. 


DANDENONG RANGES (VIC) 
INVERMAY FARM GARDEN - a large 
country garden, 1 hour's drive from Melbourne. 
Open any time by appointment for small 
groups or coaches. Tel (03) 752.0555 


OTWAY ROSES, Rose Garden, Rose 
Nursery and Cafe Dainty Bess. Near Geelong 
is a beautiful rose garden. Over 500 varieties 
are grown. All roses are labelled with names, 
descriptions and historical information. 

Cape Otway Rd, 13 km past Moriac. 

Tel (052)88.7382. 
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ACCOMMODATION 


TEA-ROSE COTTAGE, KILMORE, VIC. 
Charming Victorian country bed and breakfast 
retreat, circa 1856. 2 bedrooms available — 

1 single/double with separate facilities also pri- 
vate lounge with open fire. Dinner by arrange- 
ment — 1 hour’s drive north of Melbourne. 
Central to antiques and wineries. Weekend 
packages available. Tel (057) 82.1745. 


MENENIA, NEAR GRAMPIANS. Easy 
distance to the South Coast. Beautifully 
appointed 1850s stone cottage set in lush 
garden. Dinner, bed and breakfast. 

Tel and fax (053)50.6536. 


BRAIDWOOD, BED AND BREAKFAST 

in your own suite in the Old Rectory (1842), 
beautifully restored, centrally heated. Enjoy 
our old English garden and adjoining nursery. 
Mary Harris, 62 Wilson St, Braidwood, NSW 
2622: tel (048)42.2057. 


HIGH RANGE, 15 MINS BERRIMA. 
Country farm garden with magnificent views 
adjacent to National Park in the beautiful 
Southern Highlands of NSW. Comfy twin 
accommodation (ensuite), homestead meals, 
dinner, bed and breakfast. Bookings 
(048]78.5119. 

TASMANIA, “Hillgrove”, colonial self-con- 
tained suite in historic house c.1840 on 11 
acres of rolling countryside overlooking his- 
toric Shot Tower and Derwent River. 

15 minutes from Hobart (GPO). $85.00 
double per day includes breakfast provisions. 
Tel (002)27.9043. 


SmaAct Hotet, 17 Links Rp Bowrat NSW 
(048) 611 977 
GOOD FOOD — GOOD COMPANY 


BOOKS & CATALOGUES 


AUSTRALIAN HERB INDUSTRY 
RESOURCE GUIDE - second edition now 
available. Comprehensive listing of herbal 
sources and resources. $18 + $2pp from 
Focus on Herbs Consultancy, PO Box 203 
Launceston, Tas 7250. 


GARDEN STREET BOOKS 
Free catalogues on request 
PO Box 1811 
Geelong 3220 
Phone: (052) 291 667 
Fax: (03) 529 1256 


THE GREEN BOOK 
= 


GARDENING AND 
"| | CONSERVATION BOOKS 


COMPANY 


| For the best books at the best prices! 
{ Phone us for a free summer andes. 
(03) 9818 2801 Freecall 1800 646 533 


COURSES AND CLASSES 


COURSES, plant expert courses; Herbs, Roses, 
Perennials, Fuchsias, Natives, Conifers, Proteas, 
Carnivors, Azaleas, Camellias, Orchids, Bulbs, 
Bonsai, Annuals, Palms, Lavender, Berries, Cacti 
and lots more. Australian Horticultural Corres- 
pondence School, PO Box 2092 Nerang East, 
Qld 4211 or 264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Vic 
3140. Tel (075) 30.4855 or (03) 736.1882 


GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


SEND US YOUR MESSAGE AND WE CAN INSERT IT 
INTO OUR NEXT ISSUE. 
1-2 INSERTS $1.00 PER WORD. 
3-4 INSERTS 80¢ PER WORD 
DISPLAY ADS $50 OR $100. 


MINIMUM FOR A ONE OFF PLACEMENT $30 


GARDEN DETAIL 


BOULES, PETANQUE, FRENCH BOWLS. 
Eight steel balls and two jacks in an attractive 
wooden carry case. A game for all ages, play 
anywhere. A superb gift. $160.00 plus 
postage. Contact Tony Bernard, Boules to 
You, 30 Fairy Bower Road, Manly, NSW. 

Tel (02}976 2034 


CURVED PERENNIAL CRADLE 


An easy to use, practical and highly 
efficient plant support. The curved 
design cradles the plants gently 
but securely. Only needs to be 
pushed into the ground. 


Useful for perennials, groups of bulbs 
and old fashioned roses. Made of 
galvanised steel and powder coated in 
heritage green. Available in 3 sizes. 
Contact Margaret Cory 
5A/23 Baden Rd, Neutral Bay, . 
NSW 2089 Tel (02) 953 4465 


Woven,Wire 


‘e) 


wy 


FENCES e GATES 
GARDEN BORDERS 


Brunswick Green or White 
“5S HEIGHTS” 


(03) 576 1026 
TOURS 


COWRA IN AUTUMN 


19th—20th April 1996 
Join the Garden Journal's tour to the Cowra 
area visiting gardens — also the famous Japanese 
Garden featured in our winter issue! 
2 nights and 2 days. 
See page 53 for more details 
RING & RESERVE on (06) 239 6400 


MORE DETAIL RING KEVA NORTH ON (06) 239 6400 


SUMMER 1995 


Agapanthus 
a cottage industry 


obertson is a small town in a potato 
Rimes and dairying district, 

perched 750 metres above sea level 
on the escarpment above Wollongong. 
The soil is deep red basalt, the fields are 
emerald green with patches of original 
rainforest. The climate is constantly damp, 
cold in winter, warm in summer and with 
an average rainfall over 1,000mm; mists 
frequently cover the hills. 

Helen and Richard Rowe purchased 
Laureldale, a 2.5 subdivision of an old 
dairy farm, in 1977. Both the 19th century 
dairyman’s cottage and the garden were 
derelict and it became a labour of love 
over the next 15 years, at weekends and 
during holidays, to restore the property. 
Chimneys damaged in an earthquake in 
the 1960s and verandahs that had col- 
lapsed in storms, were rebuilt. The garden 
was expanded in keeping with the sim- 
plicity of the cottage; an old laurel hedge 
and huge hydrangeas and one very old 
and very beautiful photinia were retained. 
Gradually the property took on a new 
lease of life, while keeping its original 
farming character. The overriding principle 
in the design of the garden was that it 
should extend into and harmonise with 
the rural landscape. 

Helen had come from New Zealand and 
a farming and gardening family. Using the 
damp climate to advantage she planted 
perennials and annuals as well as carpets 
of green angelica, blue and white forget- 
me-nots, honesty and beds of lupins, fox- 
gloves, artemisias and poppies. 
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One of the most prolific plants in the 
garden was agapanthus. By 1985 it had 
multiplied to such an extent that the 
Rowes began to wonder whether there 
might be a cottage industry in growing the 
plants for sale to nurseries. There was, at 
this time, a growing interest in home gar- 
dening and a growing demand for whole- 
sale plants for large scale landscaping. A 
small trial plantation was established. 
Meanwhile the first cattle, that took up so 
much time and effort to manage, had 
been sold and Laureldale was looking for 
a new use. In 1991/92 the original planta- 
tion had to be subdivided and 10,000 
plants were planted by hand, in rows, in 
the old paddocks surrounding the garden, 

Then came the recession and the bot- 
tom fell out of the whole landscape plant 
market; by now the agapanthus plantation 
was producing tens of thousands of blue 
and white flowers, taller, heavier and 
brighter than anywhere else, it seemed. 
Was there a market for these flowers? 
Austrade weren't interested at the time, 
but two flower exporting firms showed 
some interest in trial exports and in mar- 
keting in Sydney. Since then there have 
been a number of small but significant 
shipments to Asia which suggests that 
with a marketing push there could be a 
large overseas market. Australia has the 
huge advantage that it can supply summer 
flowers into the winter markets in the 
northern hemisphere. 

In Robertson agapanthus flowers rela- 
tively late, in January and early February, 
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The flower heads are particularly large, 
long stemmed and deeper in colour than 
elsewhere, probably because of the vol- 
canic soil and overcast skies. Flowers are 
packed by hand every second day, late in 
the afternoon, bunched and delivered 
overnight to Flemington markets in a puls- 
ing solution, which preserves the flowers 
for seven to nine days. At the markets 
they are either packed into special boxes 
for air freight overseas or offered to the 
local retail trade when the markets open 
around 6am. 

The plants require little care, just regular 
fertilising and minimal weed control. 
While the growing of agapanthus for 
flower production is a cottage industry at 
present it is hoped that, with the predic- 
tion that Australia will become a major 
exporter of flowers by the end of the cen- 
tury, it will grow into a significant com- 
mercial enterprise. Agapanthus is an ideal 
water conservation plant, especially when 
planted in large areas, along roads, on 
commercial and industrial estates and for 
municipal landscaping. It is drought toler- 
ant and tough, despised by some as a 
weed, respected by others for its tall and 
dignified blooms. 

Meanwhile the Rowes love their cottage 
garden and fields of agapanthus, set in the 
lush hills and the broad green landscape 
of Robertson. The whole scene has 
become an attraction in the district, a far 
cry from the derelict house and garden of 
17 years ago. 
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FLOWER 
OF THE 


White Blush 


A grand white daisy flower 
that will look tremendous in 
yourhome for many weeks. 

Ivory coloured petals 


turn white over time. 


Available at good garden 


retailers now. 
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the Blecuving Cxperts 


Y yi ay : very Australian gardner is familiar with the large flowered 

e In nite _ JM florist cyclamen which appears every winter and spring in the 
garden centres all around the country. Their vibrant colours, 

- delicately sculptured flowers and beautifully marbled foliage are 


: real show stoppers, and it is of little wonder many thousands are 
variely @) _ purchased annually. 


- Regretably, these plants rarely repeat their exuberance the fol- 
© lowing season and are usually banished to the compost heap or 
© suffer a mouldy death from tuber rot, the result of overzealous 

watering. This perceived lack of staying power combined with 


: inadequate knowledge regarding cultivation requirements has 
_ led to the cyclamen being generally regarded as an annual 
; _ indoor plant. 


What most Australian gardeners don’t seem to know is that florist 
- cyclamen are selections from but one single species and that there 
"are several others which comprise this small but highly attractive 
- genus. The good news is that most of these will flourish in the 
) ‘ - open garden and that with a little knowledge and careful planting 
d oarde NGI S ouide {0 - will reward the grower with a succession of flowers and beautifully 
: marked leaves throughout the entire year. Nature has so arranged it 
that there are species flowering every season and that most have a 
‘ ‘ - two to three month flowering period — now that’s flower power. 

this deli ohttul VENUS The flower stalks emerge in a sheath angled slightly away from 
- the tuber and usually 10-15 cm high, varying between species. The 
petals, while not as large as the florist cyclamen are swept back with 
- the same panache, each one with an upward half twist. Their small 
by Marcus Harvey ‘stature confers a more graceful appearance and accentuates the elan 
with which their sharply reflexed petals are 
twisted. Flower colour ranges from white, 
pink, rose to purple, true red becoming a 
distinct possibility, with further selections in 
the future. When not in flower the leaves 
provide exquisite ground cover being vari- 
ously marked with cream, silver, grey and 
sometimes pink in an almost infinite range of 

patterns; no two ever look exactly alike! 

The key to growing cyclamen is to be 
aware that the distribution of most of these 
tuber-forming plants is focussed on the 
Mediteranean. As one would expect, they 
grow and flower during the colder months 
and become dormant as temperature rise in 
late spring and early summer. With these con- 
ditions in mind, some general cultivation 
requirements are clear; avoid sharply fluctuat- 
ing temperatures, protect from cold wind, 
provide some part shade and above all 
ensure good soil drainage at all times and dry 
soil conditions during summer — don’t water! 


Cyclamen hederifolium 
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Good garden situations can be found around the bases of decid- 
uous trees or even evergreens if the canopy is not too heavy. 
Raised beds, dry banks, rock gardens or even cracks and crevices 
in rock walls are fine sites and provide excellent natural settings for 
these plants. The exceptions to the dormancy rule are Cyclamen 
purpurascens and C. parviflorus, both of which are evergreen 
woodlanders. While they require moisture all year round, their 
need for sharp drainage is not diminished. 

Like their hefty cousins, the florist cyclamen, all the species make 
excellent pot plants as long as good drainage is maintained, water 
is given at times of growth and that the pots are not allowed to 
heat up too much in the summer. Growing in pots is probably the 
best method for the harder to obtain species until a familiarity is 
achieved between gardener and plant and perhaps some seed 
stock is raised, 

As for companion plants, most cyclemen are happy growing in 
amongst other low growing plants and look especially good 
amongst dwarf bulbs such as snowdrops, crocus, Iris reticulata cul- 
tivars, and miniature daffodils. The dark green foliage of hellebores 
and the kidney green shaped leaves of hepaticas provide a perfect 
foil to their bright pink and white flowers. Some of the larger 
species such as Cyclamen hederifolium and C. repandum are vigor- 
Ous enough to grow well in grass and to naturalize in drifts through 
light woodland. 

On the question of obtaining plants in Australia, except for the 
more commonly grown C. hederifolim and C. coum, most of the 
other species and difficult to obtain. I hasten to add that this situa- 
tion is improving and that there are a number of specialist bulb 
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Cyclamen ciliacum 


nurseries which offer an increasing range, 
but the rarer ones are still expensive. 
However, once you have acquired stocks 
they are easy plants to propagate from seed 
through self sowing around the garden or 
sowing in pots of seed-raising mix. 

The seed of most species ripens in early to 
mid summer, the flower stems uncoil and 
the round capsules begin to split, revealng 
sticky seeds. It's a good idea to wash any 
pulp off the seeds to remove any germina- 
tion inhibitors and to sow them immediately, 
too long a delay will send seeds into dor- 
mancy. Old seed bought from catalogues 
will germinate erratically over a long period 
but if soaked in water with a drop of wash- 
ing detergent for one or two days, quicker 
and more even results can be obtained. 
Ideally seedlings should be kept growing for 
as long as possible without a dormant peri- 
od to ensure good initial tuber growth. 

So what species should gardeners be looking to grow and what 


_ particular needs if any do they have? I would suggest the following 
four species to try initially, indisputably garden hardy in Australia, 
- which between them will provide flowers from late summer to 
- late spring. 


C. hederifolium is undoubtedly the finest and easiest species to 


cultivate. It is robust, flowers profusely from late summer through 
: to late autumn and will increase from seed easily. The flowers are 
"large and generally mid-pink in colour and an equally beautiful 
- white form is also available. Leaf patterning and shape are extreme- 
' ly variable in this speices and some beautiful selections have been 
: made over the years. These are now becoming available in 
: Australia so be on the look out for ‘Bowles Apollo’, ‘Highfield’ and 
_ ‘Silver Cloud’ strains. A closely related species C. africanum, looks 
much like a-scaled up version of C. hederifolium and quite a deal 
- of hybridization has occurred between them. It is an equally good 
© garden plant in all but the coldest areas as it is not frost hardy. 


Another autumn flowering species now becoming increasingly 


: available is Cyclamen cilicium. It is an elegant plant with long 
beautifully twisted pale pink petals with a deep crimson blotch at 
- the base. A very rare white form exists in cultivation and should 
: become available to gardeners in the next few years. The solid 
- green-silver marbled leaves are present at flowering and in some 
_ forms the edges are prettily scalloped, 


Another closely related species is Cyclamen mirabile. It is very 


_ similar in appearance to C. ilicium, differing only in having a 
_ toothed petal and pink flushed zones on young leaves. Cultivation 
* requirements is the same for both. 


For a prolonged and reliable winter flow- 
ering display, look no further than Cyclamen 
coum. This charming species is bone hardy 
and its bright flowers, though rather more 
dumpy than elegant, amply repay the grow- 
er by the cheer it brings on the darkest of 
those mid-winter days. It is a highly variable 
species. Leaves can be more or less round to 
kidney and heart-shaped and their colour 
can range from plain dark green to heavy sil- 
ver or cream variegation. Flower colour can 
be white, pale pink through to dark 
carmine-red. As is often the case with plants 
that show such wide-ranging characteristics, 
many good selections have been made. 

So if you are shopping about don’t just 
buy any old plant, try looking for pewter/sil- 


ver leaf and ‘Maurice Dryden’ strain, and also the subspecies cau- : 


casicum, which has pointed leaves and larger flowers. You might 
be lucky enough to find the almost legendary and much prized 
form of ‘Nymans’ and ‘Elegans’. 

Cyclamen repandum is the springtime representative of this group 
of four. It is a dainty and free-flowering plant which requires some 
cover as its thinly textured wedge-shaped leaves are easily scorched 
by the sun. The flowers are usually strong magenta and there is a 
beautiful albino form in cultivation. One of the subspecies has mag- 
nificent cream speckled dark-green leaves and pale pink flowers. It is 
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Hopefully with more 
species becoming available, 
and with wider exposure 
the delightful charm and 
variety of cyclamen will not 
remain one of the garden's 
hest kept secrets. 
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Cyclamen coum ‘Atkinsii’ 


(author's photos) 


somewhat tender, but worth the extra care. 
This is sometimes available in Australia as C. 
repandum ‘Pelops’ or ssp. peloponnesiacum. 
Once a measure of success has been 
achieved with the previously mentioned 
species, why not try some of the reputedly 
“difficult” ones? I have found that if armed 
with some knowledge about specific needs 
these are raised just as easily and will reward 
the gardener with their delightfully individual 
flowering displays. I include here two species 
of outstanding beauty, C. libanoticum and C. 
psuediboricum. Both of these bear large flow- 
ers, the former in shell pink and the latter in 
both magenta and mid pink. Both require 
sheltered, partly shady garden sites with thor- 
oughly dry but cool soil conditions during 
dormancy. In direct contrast to these two the 
woodland species, C. purpurascens has no 
dormancy and requires year round moisture. 
But beware! Ensure good drainage by intro- 
ducing gritty sand into the soil. This species 
enjoys dappled shade and if happy will dis- 
play its deep carmine flowers all summer. My 
final choice is the sunloving C. graecum. 
Unlike nearly all other species this one 
requires a lot of summer baking to initiate 
flowering, so choose a site which takes this 
into account. Make sure it’s a good first 
choice because it hates being moved! The 
leaves of C. graecum are particularly attractive 
and possess a rich velvety texture and its 
large pink flowers are borne in autumn, 
There are other species, some confined to 
small areas of suitable habitat around the 
Mediterrnean. Like for example, C. cyprium 
from the cool glens of the Troodies 
Mountains in Cyprus or C. creticum from 
high up on the limestone slopes of the massive White Mountains in 


© Crete and C. rholfsianum from the low green costal hills of Libya. 
_ These are more difficult plants, residing in the collections of spe- 
© cialists and requiring pot or trough culture, but thats another story! 


All of the earlier mentioned ones are hardy in the gardens of 


- cool temperate Australia and with such a swag of species to choose 
: from, it’s amazing that this attractive genus is not grown more 
_ widely. Hopefully with more species becoming available, and with 
: wider exposure the delightful.charm and variety of cyclamen will 
: not remain one of the garden’s best kept secrets. 
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GEORGE TINDALE 
MEMORIAL GARDENS 
HYDRANGEA SHOW 


The Australian National Botanic Gardens 
is situated on the lower slopes of Black 
Mountain, near the turn-off to Telecom 
Tower in Canberra. Opening hours are 
from 9.00am to 5.00pm daily. 


Explore the world’s finest collection 

of Australian flora. See the Rainforest 
Gully, Rock Garden, Eucalypt Lawn 
and Mallee Shrublands. 

Marked trails help the visitor explore 
the Gardens. There are free guided tours 
on most days throughout the week. 


. Talks and pruning demon: stration, 
Guest’speaker ~~ 

- Digs continues until Feb Ath 
¢ Admission $4: 00 adults, $3. 00 concession 


Group bookings are welcome, 
For more information on Hydrangea Show LmN' 
phone Melbourne Parks and Waterways 
Information Line on 13 1963. 
George Tindale Memorial Gardens, 


33 Sherbrooke Road, Sherbrooke, Vic Parks & 
Melways 75J2 Waterways 


For further information call the Visitor 
Information Centre from 9.30am to 
4.30pm on (06) 250 9540. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL BOTANIC GARDENS 
CLUNIES ROSS STREET, BLACK MOUNTAIN CANBERRA 


DIRECT FROM NURSERY Y 


ROSS ROSES 


‘OVER 90 YEARS OF RELIABLE SERVICE’ 


Choose from our extensive range 
of heritage, Meidiland? 

landscape, modern and new 
release roses, mailed to you. 


OUR 19% 
CATALOGUE 


NOW AVAILABLE! 
‘Packed with information’ 
When explorer Archibald Bell crossed the northern Blue Mountains pena send Pearenres 
he unlocked a natural wonderland. Follow Bells Line of Road and COMET ESL 
discover for yourself nature’s palette of Summer colours at the cool Ros Roses 
‘ climate garden of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney. rate nga, S.A. 5172 
< Mount Tomah Botanic Garden Phone (085) 56 2555 Fax (085) 56 2955 
Open seven days. Closed Xmas Day. ‘grown with care, sold with confidence’ 


Entry fee. Ph: (045) 67 2154 


CUPRESSUS 
GLABRA 


‘LIMELIGHT’ 


n 1986 New South Wales nurseryman Peter Donnelly looked at 

a tray of Cupressus glabra seedlings and noticed one that stood 

out like a beacon. Normally C. glabra has blue-green foliage; 
this one was a bright lemon yellow. 

This single plant was nurtured for two years before being planted 
out at the Donnelly's Coachwood Nursery, on the Central Coast. 
Peter named it ‘Limelight’ and because it seemed so superior to all 
other golden cypress he decided it was worthy of Plant Variety 
Rights under the legislation introduced in 1987. 

‘Limelight’s’ growth rate is rapid, approximately one metre per 
year under average growing conditions and on most soils. From 
1989 plants were grown from cuttings and trailed around the 
Central Coast to determine the plant’s hardiness. It proved vigorous 
and healthy under all conditions. It will tolerate both high humidity 
and dry conditions. In the open ground it will grow to around 
seven metres in height with a spread of about one and a half 
metres, Being narrow and fast growing it is an ideal screen plant, 
the foliage remaining close to the ground. It can be shaped to a 
particular height if desired and will grow a central leader again very 
quickly. 

‘Limelight’ was released nation-wide in May 1994 and demand 
has been such that Peter and Ruth Donnelly are barely able to keep 
up the supply. In particular there is now a demand for larger plants 
to supplement earlier plantings and also for large scale landscaping 
projects where an “instant garden” effect is required. 

In hot dry climates the need for regular watering and mulching 
has been confirmed. Conifers do not show obvious wilt symptoms 
when too dry so the need for watering is not always apparent. 
Mulching has proved to be the key to success in dry climates 
where over-heating of the surface roots can be a major problem. 
When ‘Limelight’ is kept well mulched and watered in the hotter 
months it will continue to grow rapidly in all parts of Australia. In 
winter ‘Limelight’ is also able to survive heavy frosts. 

‘Limelight’ has now been trailed in France, the UK, USA and New 
Zealand and in each country there has been good commercial 
demand. 
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NANCY TICHBORNE PRINTS 


Iceland Poppies - Papaver naudicaule 


Chie tCiNaAsd 


3 a time of you... 
and a time 
for sharing 
and giving... 
ZX gift subscription 
és the ideal gift! 


(Subscription rate $25.00 pa) 


This watercolour painting features on covers 
of both the 1995 FLOWERS calendar and 
the October 1994 NZ Gardener magazine. 
It is printed in four colours on premium 
quality 250gsm silk matt paper made in 
Finland. Print size is 530mm x 440mm. 
Each print is signed in pencil by the artist. 
Price is $55.00 (includes postage in a 
strong tube) through the 
Australian Garden Journal, PO Box 3865, 
Manuka ACT 2603 


Cheque, Bank/Visa/Mastercard welcome 
Also a selection of others includes — 
“Iris in Spring Rain” 
and “Waterlilies” 


Please enroll me/us as a subscriber 
this issue |_| 


starting next issue 
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Please send a gift subscription starting 
this issue to: 


CO i 
OO 
Come mere eee ree reesrerecrrerecesesereereseeeseseeseseseseees 


Encore is my cheque or debit my 
Bank/Visa/Mastercard 
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Summer Bounty of Berries 


Summer time is berry time, and the bounty of berries seems 
almost endless — raspberries, strawberries, loganberries, marionber- 
ries and other brambles along with red, white and black currants. 

Red currants are in season close to Christmas and are perfect for 
festive garnishes, especially with a sprig of holly on plum pudding 
— maybe a jellied plum pudding if the weather is hot! 


White currants are excellent with savoury dishes as their flavour 
has slight overtones of horseradish. 


by Gail Thomas 


: OYSTERS AND PEARLS 

© To take advantage of white currants when they are in season a sim- 
- ple yet effective dish can be made by placing freshly opened oysters 
~ on a bed of seaweed, then garnishing them with strands of white 
* currants and placing one currant in each oyster shell. The tangy 
~ flavour of the currants marries extremely well with the briny oysters! 


It is hard to surpass the delicious flavours of berries freshly 


picked from the home garden. 


[always watch the ripening of my marionberries carefully as they 


: change from red to black. To ensure the best flavour they should 
_ be picked once the shine has gone and the berries develop a duller 


_ appearance, as this is when they are at their peak. Unfortunately 
| commercial berries are often picked a little on the under-ripe side 
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_ and while they may transport and store better they do not have that 
* ultimate flavour you can achieve by growing your own. 


If you have a bumper berry crop inevitably you will want to pre- 


serve some to enjoy at a later date. Berry jam is always a favourite, 
_ and the following recipe is suitable for any of the bramble-type 
_ berries you may have growing. 


- BERRY JAM 


2kg berries (blackberries, marionberries, etc.); 100ml water; 1x7cm 


_ cinnamon stick; 2kg white sugar; juice of one lemon. 

Place fruit in a large pan with water and cinnamon stick and cook 

_ over low heat until fruit is soft. Warm sugar in a slow oven and stir 

| into fruit until dissolved. Add lemon juice and bring to the boil and 
- cook rapidly until a set is reached. Bottle and seal. 


| | RASPBERRY VINEGAR 

| © Raspberry vinegar has the most wonderful aroma and flavour and 
is extremely versatile as it can be used in salad dressings, for 
- deglazing pans, in sauces, or splashed in to give rice and pasta a 
- lift. With the addition of sugar the vinegar makes a wonderfully 
_ refreshing drink, reminiscent of “what Grandma used to make’. 


Place equal amounts of raspberries and white wine in a jar. 


- Leave covered for ten days or longer, stirring occasionally. Strain 
the liquid and bottle, for use in savoury applications. If using as a 
- cordial base or for a fuller, sweeter flavour, strain liquid from fruit 
- then add an equal amount of sugar. Bring to the boil and stir well 
- until the sugar is dissolved. Bottle and store. 


| ath ea eee 
Oysters and pearls 


Bounty of berries (author's photos) 
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Passion Petunia 
Be passionate about 
your garden this summer. 
GARDEN. S ve LL USTRATED | Large flowers with a 
This beautifully designed and informative delicious range of colours. 
magazine will give pleasure throughout the gy eect 
year and makes an ideal gift. Given gift pe ae 
subscription NOW and your friend or | Available now 
relation will receive an exclusive Gardens | in Eziplanter seedlings 


Illustrated Christmas Cracker. | and in full flower bloomers 


at good garden retailers. 


Your order form is on Page 51. 


Write, telephone or fax now i | 
The Australian Garden Journal |= agp! e Lo[R| a] S| 


PO Box 3865 Manuka ACT 2603 
Ph (06) 239 6400 Fax (06) 239 6858 : 
and we will enclose a card for you! the (Dleeming Cxperts 
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FLAMING PARROT | 
Van Diemen Quality Bulbs 
-.- beautiful Tasmanian bulbs, direct to you from Table Cape 


RD 20, Table Cape, } ynyard, Tasmania 7325 
Phone (004) 42 2012 Fax 004) 42 258 
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Your home office & garden decorators 


We welcome you to visit our huge 
indoor nursery where we specialise 
in the sale of indoor, balcony and courtyard plants 
as well as 
a range of decorator containers. 


We truly are the specialists— 
there are absolutely hundreds 
of plants all under one roof. 


Our services include landscape gardens from con- 
cept design to finished product. 


Interesting shrubs and perennials, 
hedging plants, roses, maples and specimen trees. 
OPEN EVERY DAY 


45-47 TENNYSON AVENUE, 
TURRAMURRA NEW SOUTH WALES 2074 


Telephone (02) 487 3888 Fax (02) 489 3081 


Autumn means 
different things 
in different 
gardens 


84 


N ae 
Hawthorne Stud, Central Mangrove, NSW. Open 20-21 April 
Photo by Leigh Clapp 


Marvel at the glories of traditional 
autumn hues and be surprised by 
the innovative and unexpected. 


Some highlights are: 

March 16-17 _ Four designer gardens, Melbourne, Vic 

March 23-24 Innovative Boxford at Red Hill, ACT 

Mar 30-Apr1 Wondrous roses at Richmond Hill, Cressy, Tas 


April 13-14 A quartet at Echuca, Vic and Moama, NSW 
April 20-21 Hawthorne Stud and Aola nr Peats Ridge, NSW 
April 24 Stephen Ryan’s Tugurium at Mt Macedon, Vic 
April 27-28 Historic Stangate House at Aldgate, SA 

April 28 Wonderful Willowdene at Stirling, SA 

May 4-5 A quintet of gardens near Bridgetown, WA 
May 11-12 Two stunning gardens at Bowral, NSW 

May 18-19 Two chic Cottesloe town house gardens, WA 
May 18-19 Barb Wickes’ cottage garden, Chapel Hill, Qld 
May 25-26 A pair high on Mt Tamborine, Qld 


and many more... 


For more information, consult 
AUSTRALIA’S OPEN GARDEN SCHEME GUIDE- 
BOOK, August 1995 to August 1996 
or phone our information line 0055 20 800 
(cost of call 55 cents per minute) 


The Australian Garden Journal is a 
quarterly publication devoted to the 
pursuit of gardening as an art, science, 
recreation and profession. 
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“It’s time —!” 


“It’s Time —!” is the familiar catch cry which we hear every three years or 
so from whichever political party happens not to be in power at the time. 


“It’s Time !”, meaning, of course, time for a change, is ringing loudly in 
our ears as this is written, but by the time it is read the decision will have 
been made whether it was, or was not. : 


But “It’s Time —!” now comes much closer to home. At our Company's 
Annual General Meeting, held last December, the future of this Journal 
was discussed at length and it was decided that the time has come to look 
for a new direction. 


Keva and I conceived this Journal fifteen years ago; together, and with a 
minimum of outside help, we have nurtured it and watched it grow into 
an authoritative and well respected horticultural publication that can, and 
does, take its place on the international stage. 


_ During those fifteen years we have won the support of many people— 
shareholders, subscribers, contributors and advertisers—some of whom 
have become good and valued friends. We will always be grateful for that 


support, 
_ But yes, it is time, time for a change. We can look back on our achieve- 


ments with some pride and a great deal of pleasure. Now we must look for 


someone, some individual, group, organisation or corporation, to take 
over the reins and take our Journal to even greater heights. We will wel- 
come any oes any suggestion; all will We treated in strict confidence. 


IF YOU ARE CONCERNED 10 SEE ‘THIS JOURNAL CONTINUE 
| a ‘JET US HEAR FROM YOU. : 
| Net to us at PO Box 3865, Manuka, ACT 2603 
| _ Ring us on (06)239.6400 
Fax us on (06)238. 6858 
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Camellias have been a 
spectacular success since 
their introduction from 
Asia. Stephen Riley tells of 
the last and potentially the 
greatest phase of camellia 
development. 


he first Camellia Revolution came 

with the introduction from China in 

the early 17th century of Camellia 
sinensis, the tea plant. Most of Europe 
succumbed to the addictive qualities of tea 
with unbelievable consequences! By 1666 
a pound of tea in England cost a year's 
wages! An English tax on tea led to the 
“Boston Tea Party”, one of the events 
which led to the American War of 
Independence. In China Europeans initiat- 
ed their own campaign of addiction with 
the Opium War. The cost of buying tea 
and other Chinese goods in gold and sil- 
ver was prohibitive so opium was promot- 
ed to allow trade to prosper and the bank 
vaults of Europe to recover. 

The second Camellia Revolution came 
when Camellia japonica was introduced 
to Europe late in the 18th century. The 
first ornamental C. japonica, introduced to 
England from southern China, was the 
‘ double white ‘Alba Plena’ and the mottled 
semi-double ‘Variegata’. Another early 
introduction was the beautiful white. dou- 
ble ‘Fimbriata’, so called because its petals 
were fringed or “fimbriated”. 

These early plants were so spectacular 
that they quickly became the rage of 
Europe. However only the wealthy could 
afford to grow camellias because although 


a 


‘Fimbriata’, introduced to England from 
China in 1816, a sport of ‘Alba Plena’, 
the first ornamental camellia in Europe. 
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C. japonica would survive outdoors, flow- 
ering required the protection of a 
glasshouse. But as a reward, the plants 
flowered in winter when there was a 
scarcity of other blooms. In southern 
Europe C. japonica was more accessible 
as the climate was milder and they could 
be grown successfully outside. 

The extent of C. japonica’s conquest of 
the hearts and minds of Europe can be 


T 


gleaned from a story concerning the 
Empress Josephine. At the height of the 
Napoleonic Wars varieties bound for 
Josephine’s garden at Malmaison were 
allowed to pass through the blockade of 
France. Cultivation of camellias spread to 
the United States, Australia and New 
Zealand, where many new varieties were 
produced. 

Although importations from China 
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continued for some time, the success of C. 


japonica was assured because of two 


characteristics inherent in the plant's bio- 
logical make-up. An amazing range of 
colour, stunning flower shapes from single 
to formal doubles, and shade and shape 
of leaves was achieved by simply crossing 
selected parents and raising plants from 
the seeds. In this way nurserymen were 
able to provide a constant supply of new 
varieties for their eager customers. By the 
middle of the 19th century nursery cata- 
logues listed many hundreds of varieties. 
A second and unusual characteristic is that 
C. japonica will sometimes produce muta- 
tions, or sports. These result in flowers of 
different colour or shape, sometimes 
banded or striped, and occasionally leaf 
variegation. As the mutation occurs in a 
leaf bud the “new” variety can be propa- 
gated from new stem growth. ‘Fimbriata’ is 
a sport of ‘Alba Plena’, 

The last Camellia Revolution started in 
the early part of this century when J.C. 
Williams of Caerhays Castle in Cornwall 
successfully raised C. saluensis from seed 
sent to him from China. For over 100 
years, with the exception of one mainly 
infertile cultivar of C. reticulata the only 
species of ornamental camellia to be culti- 
vated in the west was C. japonica and 
horticulturists were keen to develop new 
hybrids. When C. saluensis flowered, 
Williams crossed it with C. japonica and 
planted an entire hillside with the result- 
ing seedlings. The hybrids were frost 
hardy, the flowers were award winners 
and soon camellias were growing in gar- 
dens as far north as Scotland. 

Other species and hybrids soon fol- 
lowed and hybridisation became an inter- 
national affair with Australia playing a 
part. Here the late Professor E.G. 
Waterhouse raised a number of fine 
williamsii hybrids. In the USA ‘Spring 


Top: C. x williamsii ‘Angel Wings’, 
developed in USA in 1970 


Left: ‘Show Girl’ is a hybrid between 


C. sasanqua and C. reticulata, 
developed in California in the 1960s 
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Festival’, an extremely hardy and late 
flowering miniature with formal pink 
flowers, was raised from a cross between 
C. japonica and C. cuspidata. 

From 1949 many ancient reticulata 
camellias were introduced to the USA, 
Australia and New Zealand from the 
Yunnan Botanical Institute in China. Here 
around 20 varieties and hybrids were 
growing, some more than 300 years old. 
The flowers varied in form and some were 
as large as 20cm in diameter. Colour 
ranged from a pale pink to a deep purple 
red. Not only were these plants superb in 
themselves but they were also invaluable 
as a source of seed and as parents for fur- 
ther hybridisation. 

From Japan the small leafed autumn or 
winter flowering C. sasanqua was intro- 
duced into Europe, USA, Australia and 
New Zealand. The Japanese had devel- 
oped hundreds of sasanqua cultivars. This 
species is particularly suited to Australian 
conditions and will flower profusely in the 
subtropical areas of Queensland. Very 
hardy and winter flowering fragrant 
hybrids have been produced by crossing 
C. sasanqua with C. reticulata. 

There are some 200 species of camellia 
indigenous in Asia so there is plenty of 
scope for further development. For exam- 
ple C. lutchuensis is a favourite source of 
scented hybrids. The two yellow flowered 
camellias, C. chrysantha and C. eupblebia, 
have the potential to lead to the develop- 
ment of yellow flowered hybrids. As most 
camellias grow to tree size there is also 
_ interest in developing dwarf varieties. ‘Baby 
Bear’ is a compact, dwarf plant that has 
been developed from a cross between two 
other species, C. rosaeflora and C. tsaii. 

Camellia hybrids, like the japonicas, 
need a lime free soil which must be well 
drained and yet have ample moisture. If 
these conditions are provided they are easy 
to grow and once established need little 
attention. They will grow in cold climates 
through to subtropical ones and are equally 
at home in the garden or in a pot. Plants 
range in size from tree to small shrub and 
can be pruned or grafted to give a variety 
of shapes. But it is the flowers that are the 
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most sensational feature; these are pro- 
duced in profusion and in an incredible 
range of colours. Flower size varies from 
miniature to huge! Shapes range from sin- 
gle to semi-double to anemone to peony to 
rose to formal double! 

Camellia hybrids are a great way to rev- 
olutionise your garden. If you have an 
unsightly wall you wish to hide, a william- 
sii hybrid like the deep pink ‘Elegant 
Beauty’ can be trained on it. And if you are 
tired of constantly spraying and pruning 
roses guarding the entrance to your porch, 
replace them with a pair of the miniature 
flowered ‘Spring Festival’ standards— 


attractive foliage all the year round and 
extraordinarily beautiful flowers. Do you 
need a compact upright plant for the 
patio? ‘E.G. Waterhouse’ will oblige. What 
about creativity? I have just purchased 
‘Gay Baby’, a deep lavender pink semi- 
double miniature flower with golden sta- 
mens and small purplish-green leaves. 
Give me a few years and I hope to turn it 
into a dramatic medium sized bonsai. 


Below: Camellia hybrid ‘Gay Baby’ 
(author's photos) 


rank Smythe was an Englishman 

who involved himself in first ascents 

ona number of India’s highest peaks 
during the 1930s. In 1931 in the Garwhal 
Himal, while descending in mist, the 
expedition in which Smythe was involved 
entered into a small valley that was in full 
flower. Members of the expedition agreed 
that it was the most beautiful valley they 
had come across in the Himalaya. It came 
to be known as the “Valley of Flowers’. 

On returning to England Smythe devel- 
oped an interest in gardening and 
Himalayan plants. In 1937 he returned to 
the Garwhal:Himal and spent most of his 
time in the Valley of Flowers, studying and 
collecting plants and climbing the sur- 
rounding peaks. 

In 1994 I purchased a 1949 edition of 
Smythe’s book on the Valley of Flowers 
only one month before visiting India. I 
read the book with enthusiasm, and much 
to my amazement found a reference to an 
area of Paeonia emodi covering several 
acres. This was an inspiration to visit this 
infrequently visited region of the 
Himalaya. 


Left: Delphinium species 


Above: Corydalis species below 
Hamkund Ghar at about 4,000m 


Right: Ramni 
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‘hrough the Valley 


Two days after arriving in Delhi I was 
struck down with “Delhi Belly” which 
delayed my visit for a week. The bus 
journey to the Garwhals took 22 hours 
for just 500km. The overnight stop in 
Rishikesh, a town in which the Beatles 
visited their guru, came with a nasty dose 
of bedbugs. 

From Rishikesh to Josimath the bus 
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followed the huge and raging 
Alakananda River, which predates the 
Himalaya. Nearing the end of the jour- 
ney, approaching the town of Josimath, I 
noticed Arisaema species and bergenias 
growing in minute cracks in the rock 
roadside cutting. 

After two days with almost no sleep and 
feeling rather itchy I was at last just a short 


of Flowers 


by David Roberts 


trek from the Valley of Flowers. A decent 
sleep was necessary before the 1,200m 
ascent the following day. Unfortunately no 
reasonably priced hotel was available so 
ignoring this problem in a cafe, over a 
chai (Indian tea) and a plate of samosas it 
was solved in a conversation with a Sikh. 
After ten minutes he offered me a bed in a 
room with his family. Relieved, I gladly 


accepted but when we arrived I found a 
town-hall sized building containing about 
100 people, all of whom were to sleep on 
the floor. I was at the start of the walk, not 
only to the Valley, but also to Hamkund, 
an alpine lake holy to the Sikhs. I was to 
sleep in a pilgrims’ resthouse. 

Near the resthouse I saw the first plant 
of great interest, a climbing rose growing 
through bamboo. It was a clever combina- 
tion, the bamboo almost enveloping the 
rose except for the masses of small 
orange-yellow heps. The following morn- 
ing was remarkable as I passed many 
familiar genera—Clematis, Roscoea, Salvia 
and Tricyrtis. In woodland, at about 
2,300m, seed was collected from a small 
Thalictrum and Boenninghasenia albiflo- 
ra. Further up, at around 800m, there was 
a marvellous surprise, a small clearing 
containing two rose species, both with 
beautiful foliage, thorns and heps. One 
was suckering and had huge thorns and 
small rounded polished red heps, and the 
other was non-suckering with pear-like 
heps which, unfortunately, were not ripe. 
Around this time I began to notice thalic- 
trums about two metres high with large 
rounded blue-green leaves. 

The next morning saw an early start. 
After a few hundred metres ascent I was 
in the Valley of Flowers, which is at 
3,500m and two kilometres at its widest, 
approximately ten kilometres in length. 
Soaring on the edges were typical and 
threateningly close mountains from which 
huge avalanches occasionally sweep into 
the valley. That perfect autumn day I was 
the only person in the valley. Highlights 
included collecting seeds of an Anemone 
species, Silene and what I hope is Lilium 
oxypetalum, a lily which produces green- 
ish or bronzy-yellow small flowers that 


Top, left: Polygonum species and 
Saussurea obvallata 


Top, right: Rubus nepalensis in 
thododendron forest 


Left: Rose species at the entrance gorge 
to the Valley of Flowers 
(author’s photos) 
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droop for protection from the monsoon. 
The most beautiful plant in bloom was the 
rosy-violet Allium wallichianum (A. wal- 
lichii). An interesting flower was 
Impatiens glandulifera (1. roylei) which is 
an annual growing up to two metres and 
producing purple to wine-red spider-like 
flowers. It was very common, setting large 
quantities of seed and when the bush was 
disturbed the capsules flicked open and 
scattered the seed. 

During the afternoon I inspected the 
entrance gorge and discovered a number 
of roses, all of which had ripe heps, rang- 
ing from small round to narrow peat- 
shaped ones. For me the ripe heps are the 
most beautiful stage of the species roses. 

The following morning I had a some- 
what difficult climb to Hamkund at 
4 300m, an area where Sausssurea obval- 
lata grows. This is a perennial which pro- 
duces a whorl of leaves and a large 
upright pale yellow flower designed to be 
accessible to insects in snow. I had first 
read about it in Heinrich Harrer’s “Seven 
Years in Tibet” and was looking forward 
to seeing his favourite plant. 

At 4,000m I came across a Rheum 
species with large rounded leaves, similar 
in appearance to domestic rhubarb. 
Nearby, sheltered by a rock, was a 
Corydalis with yellow flowers and intense 
blue-green foliage. Polygonum affine 
became very common at this height. 

When I finally reached the top I was in 
a true rock garden with two species domi- 
nating, Saussurea obvallata and Poly- 
_ gonum affine. The crest of the hill was 
sharp, giving way to the intensity of the 
high altitude sky. As they were flowering 
in early autumn the seed at this altitude 
would just ripen in time for the winter 
freeze. 

My next aim was to retrace Smythe’s 
path to the Valley of Flowers in reverse, to 
find the Paeonia emodi he passed in 1937. 
The trek required a guide and porter (a 
luxury) to take me over the Kuari Pass 
(4,268m), well known for its views over 
the Nanda Devi Sanctuary, a world her- 
itage 640 sq km National Park. The first 
day of the ascent began from Josimath, 
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passing briefly through apple orchards 
before entering forest, at times passing 
magnificent Aesculus indica stands. A fur- 
ther 600m brought me to the end of the 
forest and the beginning of India’s main 
ski resort, Auli. It reaffirmed my belief that 
ski resorts are not only unattractive but 
environmentally destructive. Just above 
the resort, at 3,000m, we entered a band 
of pure Quercus forest, a small evergreen 
tree with dark green leaves similar to Tex 
aquifolium. There was almost no under 
storey. On the second day we slowly con- 
tinued our upward climb, mostly in open 
country grazed by flocks of sheep tended 
by shepherds. Even though heavily grazed 
I could distinguish Primula leaves and an 
occasional Polygonum. The approach to 
the Kuari Pass is said to be a sea of flow- 
ers during the monsoon. On the third day 
we passed over the Pass in threatening 
cold cloud. I was pleased to be faced with 
a steep descent and after one and a half 
hours we entered a rhododendron and 
bamboo forest. On the floor was a ground 
covering Rubus, probably R. nepalensis, 
which had the richest, clearest dark green 
foliage. The porter and guide were eating 
the small red fruits with gusto. I didn’t 
quite know what to do, but decided to 
sample them and they were delicious. 1 
collected a small quantity of seed. 

One of the most memorable sights of 
the day was a small damp cliff supporting 
large bergenias and strands of Rubus. 
Early in the afternoon we entered a pro- 
tected clearing with rich black soil, sur- 
rounded by a rhododendron forest and an 
occasional massive Taxus, usually with a 
fire-damaged trunk caused by camp fires. 
Growing in this meadow was a clump of 
Polygonatum species averaging 1.5m in 
height and producing numerous red 
berries. Around four o'clock in rain we 
pitched our tents in a buffalo paddock. 
Nearby were a few stone-age huts and, 
thankfully, we were invited inside for the 
night. There was no chimney, which is 
not uncommon in Himalayan houses, so 
the smoke slowly seeps through the straw 
roof, Sharing the fire in this hazy atmos- 
phere were the husband and wife, who 


were buffalo farmers, and the not quite 
house-trained baby buffalos. Treats that 
evening were freshly boiled milk, smoked 
musk deer and black market Indian army 
whisky. I went to bed fearing for my 
stomach. 

Next morning, not less than 50m from 
the house, I saw the tallest free-standing 
rose that I had ever seen, at least 6.5m 
high and 1.5m wide; it had a few small 
round burgundy heps. The rest of the day 
was not exciting plantwise, passing mostly 
through farmland. The day ended in an 
ideal Himalayan village with houses con- 
structed in traditional stone, a walnut tree, 
corn crops, cucumbers, and terracing 
wherever possible. There was no rubbish, 
no electricity and no road. The evening 
was spent reading and trying not to worry 
about the total absence of Paeonia emodi. 

On the fifth morning, while ascending 
into a paradisical forest, a large paeony 
suddenly appeared, the seed pods split 
open to reveal blue-black shiny seeds. 
These were not growing in a meadow as I 
had expected, but were scattered in a for- 
est among conifers and Aesculus indica 
and appeared to prefer growing under the 
latter. Also growing in the forest were the 
occasional Lilium wallichianum, Paris 
podyphylla and Cardiocrinum giganteum. 
The following afternoon the trek was 
over. It was time to leave the Garwhals. A 
popular movement to form a new State 
“Uttarkhand” was going to block the roads 
in the Garwhals, Having already sampled 
such a policy and seen battered buses that 
had ignored the blockade it was definitely 
time to leave. 


David Roberts completed a Degree in 
Horticulture at Burnley College in 1991 and has 
since travelled and trekked in India, Nepal, New 
Zealand’s North Island, Victoria and Tasmania. 
Horticultural work has mainly been at David 
Glenn’s Lambley Nursery and at Cloudhill 
Garden and Nursery. The first serious seed 
collecting trip was to Tasmania’s south-west 

in 1993. 
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Dear Tim, 


I got out of bed backwards this 
morning; it was the only way 
to greet the cold and the dark. 
The temperature was minus | 
five, which was bad enough | 
but we were warned that due — 
to the wind chill factor it would | 
feel more like minus fifteen. © 
And it does. I am writing this 
with a hot water bottle » 
strapped to my back and a | 
blanket round my knees. It - 


helps a little. 


How different from last sum- 
mer when the sun beat down — 
day after day. We complained, : 
of course, that it was too hot. » 
Too hot to step outside, too hot : 
for our gardens, too hot for our ° 
lawns. It was even too hot for 
our Prime Minister’s goldfish. ° 
reliably 
informed that he covered them | 
with sun block cream in order 
to prevent them from turning | 
brown. It was too hot, too, for 
a number of water authorities ; 
and parts of the country are | 
still under a drought order, And 


We were fairly 


don’t forget this is England! 


The forecasters believed that 


10 


the dryness would rob the trees 
autumn colour. 


of their 
Fortunately they were wrong. 


_ The colours were glorious and 
- fruit was plentiful. Alas, there 
- will be fewer apples this year, 
' for an estimated nine million 


apple trees are going to be 
destroyed. 

Daft though it may seem, the 
European Commission is 
encouraging over production 
of apples on the continent. It is 
hard for British growers to 
compete, so many fruit farmers 
have found that it was more 


- economical to destroy their 


orchards (some have been in 


compensation than to continue 
growing. 


* much “in”, 


~ the oaks. The only way the 
* authorities can winkle them out 
- is to send up trained moun- 
* taineers. 


You will be pleased to hear 


Perhaps the standard of 


You will be pleased to hear that the 
popularity of gardening continues to 
gather momentum. It is the country’s 
fastest growing hobby. ...Garden 
design is also very much “in”. 


They are not the only trees 
to have been felled recently. 
There was a furore when about 
100 mature oaks along Queen 


Anne’s Ride in Windsor Great 


Park were chopped to the 
ground. The Crown Estate, 
who manage the Park, said that 
the trees were past their sell-by 


date. Gone are the days when 


protecting a tree was just a 


it, or lying down in front of a 
bulldozer. It is all much more 
sophisticated now. Protesters 
actually set up their camps 


high among the branches of ° 


the threatened trees. One fel- 
low in Windsor had a very 
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to gather © 
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gardens and shows. Gone are 


- the days of its cobwebbed 


obscurity. 
Its Wisley Masterplan is 


developing. An old Army pal of 
- that the popularity of garden- | 
ing continues 
- momentum. It is the country’s 
- fastest growing hobby. It is 
' “in”, Its attractions are market- : 
ed towards, not only the | 
- already converted “wrinklies” 
_ but towards the young too. | 
- Garden design is also very | 
: Everybody is run- 
- ning garden design courses 
_ and everyone, it seems, is a 
: ~ garden designer. 
_ their families for hundreds of | 
| years) and to receive financial 


mine, Martin Harvey, is the 
project manager. One of his 


- responsibilities is to bring the 
: RHS and the many services 


which it offers, especially the 
scientific and educational ones, 
“on line” to PC users. It will 
take a few years to sort out, 
but it will mean that even in 
the remotest part of Australia 


there will be the opportunity to 


access their information direct- 


_ ly. Glory be! The RHS libraries 
will be “on line” too. I say 
- design has risen as a result. | 
- Certainly the Yellow Book, list- 
_ ing gardens open to the public, © 
: Library is that part of the library 
» will be at Wisley and part will 
~ remain in Vincent Square. An 
- awful lot of money and time 
- was spent on making that 
_ momentous decision. 


“libraries” because the result of 
the members’ ballot concerning 
the relocation of the Lindley 


Our trip to Australia seems 


- an age ago now. It was a real 
_ pleasure to meet so many peo- 
- ple with such enthusiasm for 
- grows fatter every year. On 
. Sundays our spidery roads are | 
- clogged with cars, filled with 
- eager faces looking for the | 
“garden open” signs. Not 
* everyone receives a cordial © 
- welcome though. Dogs are 
- usually banned, which is | 
- understandable, but a surpris- 
* ing number of gardens also for- 
bid children. 
question of chaining oneself to - 


gardens and gardening. I found 
that many people still look to 


Europe for their inspiration. For 


instance, I met someone who 
was in the process of trying to 
recreate Louis XIV’s gardens at 


_ Versailles just south of Sydney. 


Do you remember my men- 
tioning the dreaded New 
Zealand flatworms? We are 


- advised that the best way to kill 
Riding high on the crest of — 
~ gardening’s popularity comes — 
_ the Royal Horticultural Society. 
- TL always seem to mention it. It 
: is difficult not to. It is becom- | 
_ ing omnipotent and seems to | 
- have a finger in every pie, © 
- from organising ocean cruises 
desirable residence in one of ° 


them is to stamp on them, very 


: hard. There are not any in my 
- garden but nevertheless I am 


going outside now to practice 
killing them. It is the only way 
I can think of to keep warm. 


: Yours, 
and lectures to the running of - 


Julian Treyer-Evans, 
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THE LANDSCAPE AUSTRALIA 
CONFERENCE— 
GARDENS FOR TOMORROW 2 
“The Natural Garden” 


26th and 27th October 1996 in Melbourne 
The New Direction 


“..there’s an increasing earthbound consciousness of our cul- 
ture as an element of our landscape, no longer based on fash- 
ionable design mores, but more one which pays back to each 
region its indigenous appeal through an awareness of its geol- 
ogy, its topography, and culminating in its ecology as well as 
social diversity. It’s called bio-diversity. | think that the deep 
concern, not only for our own but for our children’s lives and 
the landscapes in which they are going to live, has to pervade 
not only garden thinking but wider landscape thought as well. 
Such a concern works upwards; it is not one imposed, and it 
is we, the designers, who have a crucial part to play.” 


(John Brookes, Landscape Australia, November 1776). 
The speakers will include: 


Ken Druse, internationally recognised author, award win- 
ning photographer, garden journal editor and lecturer. His 
books include “The Natural Garden”, “The Natural Shade 
Garden” and “The Natural Habitat Garden”. Through these 
best-selling books he has helped to popularise the Natural 
Gardening movement, a new way to work in partnership 
with nature to create beautiful, ecologically appropriate land- 
scapes. Ken Druse has lectured in 38 cities in all parts of the 
US in recent years, but this will his first visit to Australia. 


Isobelle Green is Californian landscape architect and artist 
who approaches a site as a painter approaches a canvas, but 
with intimate knowledge of geography, botany and landscape, 
transforming the canvas into a deep expression of place, cap- 
turing the essence of drought tolerant native plants. She is a 
wellknown lecturer with a rare ability to engage her audience 
and convey her message. 


James Hitchmougbh is an author and dynamic lecturer, 
former resident of Melbourne but now working in research 
at the University of Sheffield Department of Landscape. In 

_ the last few years James has been investigating European 
developments in concepts of naturalism-ecology-sustainabili- 
ty in landscape design. His work has taken him to Chile 
where he has advised on water-saving ideas. 


There will be other speakers, both overseas and Australian 
to complete the two day program 
Location—the spacious Camberwell Centre (formerly 
Camberwell Civic Centre) eight kilometres east of 
Melbourne. 
The timing of the conference has been araneed so that visi- 
tors may also attend the International Garden Fair at Caulfield 
Racecourse of the two days prior to the Conference. 

Brochure will be available May 1996 

For further information ring (03)9890.5764 
fax (03)9899.6789 
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X|}\_ #2 flowing with exciting wildflower destinations to treat the 


Exciting 


TERN AUSTRALIAN 
DE JOWER TOURS 


a A 


Leading specialist Western 

v4 
: % | and Beyond have planned two 
ee Sc spectacular wildflower tours 


), Australian tour operators Perth 
eis! 
Neg Uy 


7 RG for sprin 
y Shy SE Pee: 
eee > >-..The tours are for those 
wht rt flora enthusiasts who want more 
\ has 


P than just pretty wildflowers. “They are 
a designed” says Maggie Edmonds of 
Perth and Beyond, “for visitors who want 

to gain indepth knowledge of our exotic wild- 
Y”’ flowers in an informed and fun way”. Maggie’ and 
her expert guides, who accompany all tours, are over- 


eye and indulge all those interested in flowers. 


Western Australia’s estimated 12,000 wildflower 
©® species form the second greatest kingdom in the 
~ world. The diversity and sparkling colours of our 
4y unusual wildflowers are awe inspiring and envied 


throughout the world. 


In addition to personalised tours in air-conditioned top 
class coaches with knowledgeable guides, Perth and Beyond has 
added many inspired, unusual and delightful aspects to their 
wildflower tours. These include a visit to Philippa Nikulinsky’s 
private studio. Philippa is Western Australia’s best-known 
botanical artist and her studio is a mecca for all lovers of 
Western Australia. A highlight of the September Wildflower 
Tours is a visit to the Kings Park Wildflower Festival, Perth’s 
internationally renowned Spring Wildflower Show where thou- 
sands of species from all over the State make a spectacular show. 


Departure dates for ‘96 are as follows: 


Northern Wildflower Wonder Tour 
Mondayl2 August—Thursday 15 August 
Monday 26 August—Thursday 29 August 

visiting Eneabba Region, Kalbarri and Geraldton 
Spectacular Southern Wildflower Tour 
Monday 23 September—Thursday 26 September 


Monday 30 September—Thursday 3 October 
visiting Margaret River, Pemberton and Albany 


Maggie and her professional team (all wildflower fanatics 
themselves) are pleased to devise tailor made 
wildflower tours for small or large groups. 

But, be quick—arrangements should be in place soon! 


Flora ‘96 Brochure available from: 
Maggie Edmonds 
“Perth and Beyond” 
PO Box 705 CLAREMONT WA 6010 
or Tel: (09) 389 8601 Fax: (09) 389 8773 


Frogs, geekos and assorted insects mimic humans in their use and 


tion by Helen Leitch, to be shown at Yarrabee Gallery in the 
Adelaide Botanic Gardens for the Adelaide Fringe Festival (20th 
February to 27th March 1996). 

Commissioned by the Botanic Gardens of Adelaide, Helen’s 
wicked sense of humour, botanical knowledge and skilful use of 


pretation of a serious subject. 

Featuring over 60 plants from all States of Australia which are 
threatened with extinction, her paintings in “It’s a Rare Thing Too” 
are humorous, scientific, imaginative, thought provoking and have 
appeal for all ages. Frogs practice the art of fencing using swords 
devised from the stamens of Correas, and geekos play golf with 
clubs from Thorny Bitter-Bush (Daviesia pectinata). Other animals 


‘It’s a Rare Thing Too’ 
i~ A second exhibition of exquisite watercolours on rare 
and endangered Australian plants by 
Helen Leitch 
Adelaide Botanic Garden 20 Feb - 27 March 1996 


Then touring nationally in 1996/97 to Canberra, Darwin, 
Alice Springs, Toowoomba, Moree, Gold Coast, Brisbane, 
Hobart, Launceston, Perth, Albury, Melbourne, & Sydney. 
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A Botanic Gardens of Adelaide Exhibition 
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"sit at an amazing banquet table feasting on fruits of the forest. 
abuse of Australian rare and endangered plants in this new exhibi- : 


After showing at the Adelaide Botanic Gardens the exhibition 


_ will tour during 1996 and 1997 to all States, visiting capital city and 
- regional galleries, funded by Visions of Australia, the 
- Commonwealth’s national touring exhibitions grant program. An 
interactive educational booklet sponsored by Boral Australia will 
- accompany the exhibition for use by students. 

watercolour in this exhibition combine to give an appealing inter- 


Helen Leitch’s first exhibition, “It's a Rare Thing”, successfully 


- toured Australia in 1994 and was seen by over 200,000 people. A 
_ marketing package, including limited edition prints, greetings cards 
' and other items accompanied the exhibition and sales of the mer- 
_ chandise enabled the Board of the Botanic Gardens of Adelaide to 
~ establish the “Helen Leitch Conservation Foundation” which is to 
_ be used for research into and conservation of endangered 
' Australian plant species. 


Helen says “I try to get people’s attention, to provoke their imagi- 


_ nation and to open their minds to a world which we can and need 
- to consider more responsibly”. 


After Adelaide, the exhibition can be seen at the Australian 


_ National Botanic Gardens in Canberra (5th April to 26th May), and 
: will then tour to Darwin, Alice Springs, Toowoomba, Moree, 
- Surfers Paradise and Brisbane in 1996, to Hobart, Launceston, 
' Perth, Albury, Melbourne and Sydney in 1997. 


For further information on the exhibition contact Mrs Chris 


Steele-Scott, Marketing Officer and Gallery Co-ordinator, Botanic 
: Gardens of Adelaide; tel (08)228.2345. fax (08)223.1809. 
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Dear Tim, 
Anyone who has ever given a public presentation would empathise 
with Dr Peter Valder (Summer edition this journal). 

Those of us fortunate enough to have heard and seen one of 


Peter’s many and varied lectures can attest to the amount of time, 


effort and good humour that make Peter an outstanding public fig- 


ure, so sought after for his wide and varied interests and unique 
ability to communicate them to his audience. 

On the non payment for public lectures, I might add an experi- 
ence or two of my own. 

Having travelled half way to the Antarctic on a cold winter's 
night to give a lecture I was re-assured that for once I would be 
well recompensed for my trouble when, as I started the lecture, I 
spied a bottle of well-aged whiskey at the far end of a long trestle 
table set up to cater for the loads of cuttings I was using for 
demonstration purposes and as giveaways afterwards. 

As the lecture came to a close I could increasingly anticipate a 
nip of whiskey warming the cockles of my chilled heart. Perhaps a 
quick snort in the car before setting off on the long journey home? 


Imagine my surprise when all I received was a hearty round of : 


applause followed in rapid succession by the drawing of the raffle. 
First prize—you guessed it—a bottle of whiskey. 

At the completion of another lecture to an elderly group the 
President rose, thanked me, followed by a round of indifferent 


Stand up, Treasurer. Now, young man, how much does the 
Treasurer owe you, how much are you paid for your trouble—will 
$5 be OK?” 

Two hundred people glared at me from the audience, daring me 
to contest the generous amount offered. As the Treasurer was seat- 


ed half way across a row of club members the $5 note was passed 

from sweaty palm to sweaty palm and dumped unceremoniously 
: ‘Blackboy’, ‘Lorraine Lee’, ‘Nancy Hayward’ and ‘Birthday Present’, 
' are grown by our trans-Tasman neighbours. This is paltry when 
~ compared.to the number of New Zealand roses which are in culti- 
: vation here. 


into my hand as I fled the hall in terror. 

Like Peter, I have cupboards full of rotary spoons, Apex mugs, 
CWA tea towels to the point where I am reluctant to give any more 
talks. 

When badgered recently by a charity group to give a talk, I 
replied in self defence “I will come and talk to your group if you 
will come to the next tree planting my conservation group is con- 


were not that keen to hear me speak! 

Like Peter, my plea is—pay the piper his due. 
Congratulations on a wonderful magazine, 
Yours sincerely, 
R.D. McKinnon—Curator, Brisbane Botanic Gardens, 
Mount Coot-tha. 
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Dear Tim, 

' Peter Valder was expecting listeners to respond but I have to say 
that I have thoroughly enjoyed his article from the point of view of 
_ a country speaker. 


Country towns have societies and clubs which are very active 


- and they all want guest speakers. Most of them meet in small halls 
_ which are badly lit, cold, draughty and uncomfortable, lacking all 
' the equipment that Peter mentions as being useful for speakers, 
like lecterns, projectors, screens and microphones. Furthermore the 


audience frequently has members who are deaf and/or garrulous. 


: And they all expect the speaker to be free and to cover an area 


100km wide! 
As a country resident I am aware that the same people often sup- 


_ port several clubs or societies but the memberships are usually 
: small. Should they be deprived of a source of knowledge and 
entertainment because the local economy can’t provide the facilities 
: that city residents take for granted? Perhaps speakers should lobby 
- governments for subsidies for country speaking because it surely is 
: not their responsibility to equalise community resources. 


Like Peter, I have been unable to think quickly of adequate 


excuses when asked to speak, and have been given tokens such as 
» mugs, glasses and notepaper after speaking. But I suspect that 
- Peter gets as much pleasure as 1 do from meeting people and 1 
always learn something new. 


I hope readers of this journal will take note of Peter's musings 
before inviting their next guest speaker. 

Yours sincerely, 

Mary Ellis—Fish Creek, Vic. 


: Editor's note: as many of our readers may already know, Dr Valder’s work has now 
: received official recognition with the award of the Order of Australia Medal in this 
; « » year’s Australia Day Honours, ‘for services to botany and horticulture”. 
2 then bellowed “Where’s the Treasurer? : - : ; 
ad plause. The President : We extend to Peter our warmest congratulations on this well deserved, if belated, 


: award. 


Dear Tim, 
: The many lovers of Alister Clark roses may be pleased to learn that 
: over twenty more of his fine heritage roses may be available in 


New Zealand. 
Currently, very few Australian roses, with the exception of 


Norman and Joanne Knight of Kauri Creek Nursery from the Bay 


of Plenty personally collected propagating material of such rarities 
- as ‘Baxter Beauty’, ‘Diana Allen’ and ‘Dividend’, as well as more 


ducting”. My lecture for your tree planting. “No, thank you”, they _ common Clark varieties. 


Mrs Fitzhardinge’s fragrant old rose of Sydney, ‘Warrawee’, also 


made the journey. The roses are now entering a two year quaran- 
tine period, after which they will no doubt be snapped up by the 
_ many heritage rose gardeners in the land of the long white cloud, 


Yours faithfully, 
Barbara Sutherland—Golden Vale Nursery, Benalla, Vic. 


GARDENING ON THE 
WILD SIDE 


by Angus Stewart; published by 


ABC Books, 1995; rrp $34.95 
reviewed by Matthew Henry 


Outlined in a brief introduc- - 
tion, the focus of Angus | 
Stewart's book is the creation - 
of a morsel of the Australian | 
bush in one’s backyard. He - 
the wild state of | 
Australia’s wonderful plants as 
his, and prospectively our, 
inspiration. Yet he adds a novel - 
twist. The plants he urges us to : 
use are not the species we see 
in the bush but their improved, QUIRKY GARDENS 
well-bred descendants. As a : 

by Jennifer Isaacs; published 
: by University of Queensland 
| Press, 1995 

ommendation. In fact the | 
straightforward, practical advice 
on propagation and cultivation - 
is one of the highlights of this: 
book. The lengthy chapter on | 
“Australian Plant Cultivars” is | 
the most rewarding, for here . 
are described the author's » 
choices of the best cultivars of 
over 20 species of native — 
plants. Accompanying the | 
descriptions are pleasant and 
informative notes on origin, 
propagation and cultivation for | 


cites 


plant breeder of some 15 years 
experience he seems well 
equipped to make such’ a rec- 


each cultivar. 


Unfortunately, although a 
useful and exciting book in - 
many respects, it does not fulfil - 
its potential. The simple prose 
at times needs the guidance of - 
a more disciplined editorial . 
hand to prevent its degradation 
into clumsiness and repetition. : 
The variable quality of the pho- 
tographs was also a disappoint- 


ment, particularly when these 
are put beside the book’s other 
illustrations—the charming ‘flo- 


and the exquisite drawings of 
Deanna Doyle. 
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reviewed by Tim North 


I'm delighted that someone has 
at last had the courage to pro- 


duce a book on “quirky” gar- 


dens. Not, you will note, “bad” 
gardens, or “awful” gardens, or 
“gardens to hate”, but quirky 
gardens. This is not a book 
about good taste or bad taste, 
for everyone has the right to be 


quirky if they want to be, and 


some of the gardens described 
and illustrated here, whether 


' they are to our personal taste 
: or not, do have a message of 
_ some sort. Personally, though I 
ral paintings of Daisy Wood . 
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alive and well. You can bestow 


- on it, if you like, the title “folk 
art”, but the author looks for a 
© definition of the word “quirk” 
~ in an old dictionary. A “quirk” 
: is “a subterfuge, quibble, an 
individual knack or peculiarity, 
a clever sally, a quip.” These 
_ gardens are, as she rightly says, 
© clever, individual and occasion- 
ally subversive, but they call 


out loudly to be noticed and 


admired. 
have to admit to a slightly | 
: quirky sense of humour, | find 
' them anything but depressing, © 


GARDEN 


- MONEY TREES ON YOUR 

_ PROPERTY 

- by David Fitzpatrick; published 
__ by Inkarta Press, 1995; 

- mp $49.95 

: reviewed by Joan Williams 

_ David Fitzpatrick has written a 
- thoroughly comprehensive 
_ guide for growing trees on 
: rural property for profit, 
_ whether as cash crops, an 
: investment for the future or as 
~ a means of increasing the pro- 
- ductivity of the land by good 
- environmental practice. Some 
~ telling figures are given of the 
effects of shelter and shade on 
' in fact most are hilariously - 
~ funny. 
Here you will find Shell and 
- Porcelain Mosaics, Gnome 
- Man's Land, Recycled Menag- 
- eries, Castles and Villages, 
© Gentlemen’s Follies, Wind and 
_ Water Wonders, and more. 
In her introduction to this 
- book, the author reminds us of - hold the greatest sway in farm 
- the tradition of fake Gothic . 
\ towers and shell grottoes, pop- 
4 ular in England in the early © 
19th century, and the turn-of- | 
the-century lookouts in the : 
- Blue Mountains with their fake 
- cement caves and simulated 
~ tree branch structures. 
Eccentricity is still, luckily, | 
_ fencing and essential oils to 
: fodder trees. All possible prod- 
"ucts are listed as well as suit- 
: able species for the various 
- purposes, and a warning is 
- given on the problems that 


crop growth and the health 


_ and productivity of stock. 


Trees are shown to be 
important for the control of 
salinity, erosion and fire. The 
aesthetic factor has always 
been given a great deal more 


_ than lip service, for as the 


author says it is people who 


ecology, and a desire to live in 
pleasant surroundings has 
always been evident in home- 
stead plantings. 

Commercial products, apart 
fro the obvious one of timber, 
run from honey through fruits 


- and nuts, cut flowers and 


Christmas trees, broom for 


may be met in marketing these 
products. 
There is detailed information 


' on planning, seeding, pests and 
diseases, and the fencing need- 
: ed to protect the trees. The 
- economics of such projects are 
Don’t miss this book, it’s - 

great! rh: 


dealt with fully and the practi- 


- cal side is given the same 
' attention. The work concludes 
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with informative appendices, 


names are given. 


Tree” on their property. 


AUSTRALIAN 
BRACHYSCOMES 
compiled and published by 
members of the Australian 
Daisy Study Group of SGAP 
and available from 38 
Pinewood Drive, Mt Waverley, 
Vic 3149; rrp $29.95 

reviewed by Noel Lothian 


Members of the Australian | 
Daisy Study Group are to be 
warmly congratulated on this | 
excellent production, the © 
results of their study of the | 
Australia-wide species of the | 
genus Brachysome. It is a first 
_ class piece of work and its pro- 

duction, format and content are 


all excellent. 


My only quibble is that there 
is no key for the “working out” 
of the botanical entities. But 
this is of minor importance | 
because the contents promote . 
the garden worth of the | 
species, evaluate these, and — 
give growing directions. As the 
introduction points out, the : 
book emphasises the perfor- 
~ in which trees and shrubs can 


mance of species in cultivation. 


Opening chapters discuss the 
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_ origin of the generic name, 
suggestions for further reading; 
both common and botanical - 


what is a Brachysome (a first 
class piece of descriptive 


: work), propagation, detailed 

The author spent his work- 
ing life as a District Veterinary 
Officer and in his retirement | 
took a degree in Applied | 
Economics with an assignment — 
on Land Degradation. This led 
to a greater interest in growing 
trees on farms. His object is to 
put together information to 
cover the whole gamut for — 
those involved in farming and | 
the environment, and this | 
accessible and fact-filled book 
should be valuable for anyone 
thinking of growing “Money ; 
_ “know all” and most certainly 
~ sets a standard for any of the : 
- other specialised groups of - 
- SGAP. 


reports from all States on their 
performance in the garden, 
growing in containers, repro- 
duction and hybridisation. 
These are followed by a 


detailed description of 50 or | 


more species, varieties, forms 
and cultivars, together with a 
full page illustration of the 
species described. With each 


the name, and the plant’s distri- 
bution. 

For anyone interested in the 
genus this a first class detailed 


_ FROM SEED TO LEAVES; A 
_ COMPLETE GUIDE TO 

- GROWING AUSTRALIAN 

: TREES AND SHRUBS 

| FROM SEED 

_ by Doug and Robin E. Stewart; 


published by Agmedia and 
available from The Australian 
Rural Bookshop, 166 
Wellington Pde, East 
Melbourne; rrp $24.95 
reviewed by Noel Lothian 


Although the position regard- 
ing the availability of native » 
plant seedlings is changing 
| there are still many which are 
not readily available; therefore 


the collecting and raising of 
seedlings from locally collected 


seed is a worthwhile practice. ~ 
This book explains the various 
ways this can be done in clear 


language, including the recent- 
ly discovered “seed smoking” 
process for certain seeds. 
Tables set out clearly the ways 


be identified, seed collecting 
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- techniques and the methods of 
- propagating from seed includ- - 
: ing best sowing times, equip- 
- ment needed, recipes for soil 
- mixes and subsequent treat- 
~ ments. There are also notes on 
- direct seeding and lists of 
- species for specific locations. 
- Other chapter headings include 
“Botanic and Common Names 
- Made Easy”, “Trees and Shrubs 
_ for Special Situations” and 
© “Identification by Flower and 
: Seed”, 
description is the derivation of 


_ KEITH SMITH’S CLASSIC 
_ VEGETABLE CATALOGUE 
by Keith Smith; published by 
_ Lothian Books, 1995; mp $24.95 
© reviewed by Tim North 


This is a fascinating book. 
- Keith Smith has been involved 
_ in backyard organic gardening 
_ for over 20 years, and for 14 of: 
_ these he and his wife edited 
~ and published “Earth Garden” 
' magazine. 


This book begins with a 
chapter on the history of “clas- 
sic” vegetables from 405 BC to 
the present day, and then goes 
on to describe, with many 
black and white drawings, a 
huge range of both old and 


* new vegetable varieties. 


Here you can renew 
acquaintance with old-timers 


like ‘Aquadulce’ broad bean (c. 


1850), ‘Hawkesbury Wonder’ 
dwarf bean ‘Hubbard’ squash 


- and ‘Topweight’ carrot, as well 
The book is well produced, 
- written in clear language and | 
with the tables gives ready ref 
~ erence. The authors have a | 
Jong association in growing — 
~ Australian plants as farmers and 
- through the Landcare move- | 
ment. Thus this book will be of | 
_ very useful to those wishing to 
- reclothe their properties with 
- suitable selected species. 


as meet comparative newcom- 
ers like mini cos lettuce, baby 
sweet corn and the whole 
range of Asian vegetables. 

An unparalleled reference for 


_ the keen vegetable gardener. 


PEONIES 
by Allan Rogers; published by 
Timber Press, USA, 1995; 


approx $60 

: reviewed by Trevor Nottle 
Growing peonies has not the 
large following in Australia that 
' it has in other garden-con- 


scious parts of the world, how- 


' ever it does have a growing 
- number of enthusiasts in the 
- cool temperate parts of 
- Australia and New Zealand. 


Despite the fact that they 


- take longer than many perenni- 
als to get established and into a 
: regular flowering pattern, and 
- despite the time taken to grow 
_ species and hybrids from seed, 
- both activities seem to be on 
_ the increase in the Southern 
: Hemisphere. New Zealand is 
_ without doubt well ahead of 
- Australia in the field of peony 
- culture and enthusiasts there 
- will no doubt welcome this 
_ very substantial compendium 


of cultural information and cul- 


" tivar descriptions. 


So what will would-be 


: enthusiasts gardening under 
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hot and harsh Australian sum- : 
mers get from this book? I sug- | 
gest that they, and even would- | 
be peony nursery proprietors : 
will find a rich source of sensi- : 


ble, practical information that 


beautiful, much admired, great- 


therefore understanding that 


the Blue 


among the vanguard. 


CLIMBING PLANTS 
by Christine and John Nicholls; 


published by Florilegium Press, 
_ cultivation requirements, sug-" 
gestions for suitable supports, 
: of these is that if a naked : 
- woman walks round the © 
~ orchard ten times after making’ | 
~ love this will drive away the ~ 
caterpillars (I would rather — 
have the caterpillars). Another 
- says that touching a tree with - 
the gall bladder of a green © 
~ lizard will protect it. 


1995; rrp $24.95 
reviewed by Pauline Evans 


If, like mine, your garden is | 
low on horizontal space or if - 
you need some quick height in 
a new garden, climbing plants 
will certainly be of interest. 
However, please don’t (as I 
did!). be carried away by | 
descriptions of unfamiliar 
plants which sound ideal for 
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that picture you have been 
struggling to perfect. 
Despite the authors’ claims 


include ... those climbers that 


- are commonly grown under 
will do much to maximise the : 
chances of success with this : 


Southern Hemisphere condi- 
tions and which ... the reader 


- should be able to obtain rea- 
ly desired and often frustrating - 
genus. With the proviso that 
the climatic limitations of the | 
genus must be observed and — 


sonably easily” it would seem 
that a number of plants listed 
are currently unobtainable 
here. One example is 


Another is Bomarea cardieri, a 


alstroemeria which is “near 
hardy”. My admittedly limited 
research hasn’t discovered a 
source of either of these “desir- 
ables”. 

Among a number of surprise 
omissions is  Dicentra 
scandens, a herbaceous tendril 
climber which in my garden is 
happily lolloping like a friendly 
puppy over a large Viburnum 
macrocepbalum. Soft lemon 


with small lacy leaves and pur- 
plish seed pods.. Although it 


appears tender and brittle, not 


These criticisms aside, this 


book caters well for a diversity 
: of climates. The authors have 


provided clear descriptions, 


pruning and, most valuable, 
comprehensive information on 
siting and growth expectations. 

Colour plates, although I 


would have preferred more of | 
the unusual plants and less of 


the more common, are 
nonetheless excellent. There is 
useful information, too, on 
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_ climbers suitable for dry, or 
-. shady positions, for instant 
- cover or ground cover, etc. : 
to have endeavoured “to | 


green, lowish growing member _ BOB FLOWERDEW’S 


of the Hydrangea family which | COMPLETE BOOK 
sounds ideal for camouflaging © OF COMPANION 
the concrete water tank. | GARDENING 

_ by Bob Flowerdew; published 
purple flowered relative of | 
$39.95 

: reviewed by Penny Woodward 
_ As the title suggests, this is _ 
- much more than just another 
~ book about what to plant with 
~ what. It is a compendium of 10 
_ years of close observation and 
- thought about gardens, garden- 
- ing and gardeners. The author 
- sees companion gardening | 
_ more as a philosophy of life - 
_ than just a gardening practice. 
lockets are borne until frost, 


by Hodder Headline, 1995; rp 


The 


tices. One of the more unusual 


author | 
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This book is packed with 
ideas and information which 


‘ can be applied to any garden. 
This book was originally | 
' published in New Zealand, - 
- which possibly explains the dif- © 
 ficulty in finding some of the » 
' listed plants in Australia. 
- Perhaps enough gardeners 
' requesting the unobtainable | 
© could stimulate the flow of 
' these and other desirables | 
- across the Tasman. 
: Decumaria sinensis, an ever- | 

the plants will only grow well - 
in the temperate regions like | 
Mountains, 
Dandenong Ranges, most of . 
Tasmania and the area around — 
Mount Lofty, this book will : 
serve growers better than any 
other reference available. From : 
tree peonies to species and all - 
manner of hybrids, ancient and | 
modern, they are all here with 
good cultural notes, propaga- 
tion techniques and descrip- 
tions of an extensive range of | 
named varieties. While it must 
be acknowledged that peonies 
are slow growers, even in areas 
where the climate does facili- : 
tate good growth and flower 
production, they are glorious | 
plants. With this book as a | 
guide more readers could be | 
_ so! Woodbank Nursery has it. 


Some that appealed to me were 
lists of plants which attract hov- 
erflies, butterflies, bees and 
birds as well as plants which 
can act as sacrificial companions 
and attract birds away from trea- 
sured plants. Also listed are 
ornamental plants, herbs and 
vegetables with their attributes 


: and drawbacks as companions. 
- The importance of water in the 
: garden is emphasised, not just 
- to supply the plants’ needs but 
~ also to attract the many benefi- 
~ cial insects and animals. There 
- isa list of useful weeds, and the 
- author goes on to say that 
* weeds often accumulate trace 
- elements so they too should be 


seen as a resource rather than a 


* nuisance, and returned to the 


soil. In fact the author maintains 
that everything contributes to 


* the soil’s fertility—plants, 


insects, birds, even pests. 

The cross referencing be- 
tween chapters is excellent, the 
index comprehensive and the 


- photographs superb. The only 
- The first chapter covers com- 
~ panion planting in history and | 
- mythology. 
- describes how greats like | 
- Columnella, Pliny the Elder, — 
© Virgil, and Horace, all coun- | 
 selled in favour of companion — 
- planting. Later in the chapter - 
~ he describes some of the early 
- companion gardening prac- | 


drawback is that the book is 
English which means that some 
of the comments on conditions, 
plants, insects and animals are 
not relevant to Australia. 

The author has even man- 
aged to alter my view of those 
ever-present pests, blackbirds. 


: As I push the mulch back onto 


the garden for the hundredth 


- time and mourn the loss of 


another uprooted seedling I 
now tell myself that the black- 
birds too add to the soil’s fertil- 
ity by contributing waste prod- 
ucts, so I don’t feel so cross. In 
fact this book has made me 
view many aspects of my gar- 
den and gardening in a new 


* light. 
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STRATHBOGIE 


an historic garden with a 20th century outlook 


ne person’s dream is frequently another's nightmare. Like 

many people I have often thought that I would love to live 

in a crumbling stone ruin in a romantic, old and falling 
apart garden. If it was lost in a hidden valley in the depths of the 
fertile, high rainfall New England highlands of New South Wales, so 
much the better. 

But when Susie Dunn’s husband Dudley offered her more or less 
just that, she threw up her hands in horror. “An 1868 granite house 
in New England” was. her reaction, “why freeze on the tablelands 
when you can bake in Moree?” 

Eight years later Susie is happy to admit that she couldn't have 
been more wrong. Strathbogie is a sheep and cattle station ten min- 
utes drive from Emmaville, a proclaimed private village set in a rich 
tin mining area 800 metres above sea level. The family love their 
pink granite house with the slate roof beside the River Severn, now 
immaculately restored and enlivened by the addition of a large 
north-facing conservatory. 

Low, bush blanketed hills rise from tree studded pastures in the 
valley. Queensland is just visible in the distance. 

“Lost in a crack in the pavement of time” is Susie’s picturesque 
description of Strathbogie Station. The run was taken up in 1839 by 
a 24-year old member of the Gordon family, who took five weeks 
to make the northward trek from the Hunter Valley, accompanied 
by drays, stock and a team of convicts. 
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by Fiona Ogilvie 


Above: Susie prefers simple ground covers which self seed; 
here red valerian, euphorbias, acanthus and lambs’ ears have 
naturalised and reduce maintenance 


During the following 126 years the property was owned by two 
families, the Gordons, followed by the Bodys. A slab hut near the 
present house was almost certainly the original homestead and 
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now serves as a very functional office. The Dunns treasure their : Above: The simple entrance courtyard to Strathbogie homestead 


19th century photos of the low gabled house, the verandah and its 
early garden. 

Susie’s assets when she started the garden were a background of 
fine deciduous trees, an alkaline river loam and 750mm rainfall, 
falling mainly in summer. Water from the river and manure from 
the farm were readily available, as well as stone and gravel from 
the property for walls and paths. Disadvantages were heavy winter 
frosts and, as always in the country, periodic droughts. 

The courtyard to the south of the house is an excellent introduc- 
tion to the garden. Not only does it create a welcoming entrance 
but also encapsulates many of Susie’s design philosophies. These 
include an emphasis on form rather than colour, on overall effect 
rather than individual fireworks and on a symmetrical layout soft- 
ened with romantic planting. 

An old pergola was removed to reveal the simple and attractive 
verandah, and a stone path was laid leading to a small paved area 
with ground covers and pots. A pair of weeping mulberries gave 
definition to the entrance. Lilacs, silver birches and magnolias, all 
popular in old country gardens, emphasise the historic feel. 

To the north the initial step, as is usual on a farm, was to enlarge 
the garden by moving the fence out. A two metre high wall was 
then built across a large lawn, bisected by a wide gap to give a 
view down the valley. This had the dual purpose of creating an 
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inner and an outer garden and simultaneously concealing several 
graves which were in direct view of the north verandah. 

Two large curved beds were dug at either end of the wall in the 
inner garden, and these were filled with trees and shrubs. Evergreen 
Trachelospermum jasminoides drapes the wall, filling the air with its 
perfume. Twin beds with tapestry planting now face them. 

A tennis court and outdoor dining area beneath a large pergola 
were added to the left of the lawn, between the garden and the 
tiver, both now nearly hidden by plantings. Broad gravel paths on 
either side of the lawn lead through clematis-clad pergolas to the 
tree-filled outer garden beyond. A formal rose garden to the right 
of the lawn has gravel paths leading to a central sundial, and an 
elegant small gazebo made from recycled materials from some of 
the old farm buildings near the homestead. 

Evergreen hedges of Viburnum tinus and box define the layout 
and provide important form in winter. 

Susie insists that she is not a horticulturist, preferring to rely on 
the advice of experts to achieve the effects she is aiming for. What 
she does have, in my view, is a very strong sense of design, 
manifested at Strathbogie in the perfect scale and proportions of 
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the garden and also its relevance to the site. She insists on growing 
only plants which are suited to the local environment and likes to 
have lots of what does well. 

She has been very conscious of the conflicting desire to restore 
the garden to its former beauty while retaining the romantic atmos- 
phere that has arisen as a direct result of its neglect, a conflict that 
will be appreciated by anyone who has been faced with an old and 
overgrown garden in need of rescue. 

Although the garden is large it isn’t grand or forbidding. “Lawns 
are for boules and croquet, not for display”, says Susie. Pieces of 
sculpture abound, and there are lots of areas for sitting in. Self 
seeding plants are encouraged, including a large Red River Gum 
which has arisen alongside a gravel path. Susie loves the old-fash- 
ioned flowers she remembers from her childhood, like alyssum, 
valerian, euphorbias, acanthus and lamb’s ears. In particular she 
loves bluebells, not the wild English ones (Hyacinthoides non- 
scripta) but the blue Spanish H. hispanica) so well adapted to the 
Australian climate. 


Below: View of gazebo made from recycled materials from 
around the homestea 


(Author's photos) 


Emphasis is on easy maintenance and the garden includes lots of 
Susie’s “weeds”, ground covers which you can mow up to, as she 
puts it, like periwinkle and ‘Peach Melba’ nasturtiums. Borders are 
eschewed in favour of massed plantings of drought-hardy subjects 
like irises, cream and apricot daylilies and old-fashioned roses. 

Susie has been helped at Strathbogie by two friends, both New 
England garden designers. Sandy Pratten from Barraba, a skilled 
designer, assisted with the original layout, and Susie Ross from 
Glen Innes, also an accomplished designer, has helped to strength- 
en the plantings. 

“It's coming on slowly”, Dudley Dunn says modestly, “I hope 
that in a few years time, when more of the trees we have planted 
have grown, it will be a beautiful garden”. He underestimates his 
and Susie’s achievement for Strathbogie is a beautiful garden now, 
combining a strong feeling for history with plantings appropriate to 
the 20th century and the site on which the garden lies. 


Fiona Ogilvie is a free-lance garden writer and photographer, living near 
Bathurst in New South Wales 


Outcrops of natural stone have 


fascinated people for many centuries. 
From Dartmoor to the Blue Mountains : O VIS } L 
wonderful rock formations have : 


occurred through the process of wind, 
rain, erosion and time. 


t was only a question of time before humans attempted to copy 
nature and produce a similar environment in the garden. Some 
have been successful, others have not. 

To achieve success you need to look at the area in which you 
are proposing to build the rock garden and which strata to use. 
Strata is where layers of rock run in the same direction. 

As a general rule vertical strata will give a dramatic face, ideal for 
steep sites, whereas horizontal strata are more suitable for undulat- 
ing ground, giving a softer appearance. Sloping or leaning strata is 
where plates of the earth have pushed through the ground at an 
angle, making it more difficult to copy. I make this point only 


Left: Small vertical strata 


Below: Large vertical strata 
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CLINGS A ROCK 


by Derek Moule 


inasmuch as rock gardens are constructed from loose paddock 
stones, pieces that have broken away from larger formations. Due 
to wind and rain over time, these stones have worn to a different 
shape, making the sloping or leaning strata more difficult to 
achieve. 


BALANCE 

Two photographs on the facing page illustrate vertical strata. One 
uses pieces of stone, some weighing eight tonnes, for large sites; 
the other uses small pieces, creating a dell in a smaller area. 

If you were to use only small pieces of stone on a large site 
when viewed from a distance it would resemble a scree on the side 
of a mountain rather than a rock garden. Similarly if you were to 
place a 15 tonne piece of stone in a courtyard it would look out of 


proportion. 


CHOOSING THE STONE 


Look for pieces of stone that have similar lines 
that can be matched to others. Choose craggy, 
dumpy ones that have squarish ends; these will 
fit together much more easily. Try not to use 
round pieces as soil will wash through them. 


DESIGN 


Avoid a straight line of rockwork. Have group- 
ings of stone protruding outwards, producing a 
number of outcrops. Not only will they look 
more natural, they will create shadow lines 
throughout the formation. 


Left: Site before construction 


Above: Placement of stone 


CONSTRUCTION 


It is important to remember when building a rock garden that the 
construction must successfully retain the soil. 

In the case of vertical strata 50% of the stone should be under 
the ground and rammed tightly with soil. Horizontal strata, on the 
other hand, can be placed more easily because they are not on 
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their edge and therefore less likely to move. However a level plat- 
form still needs to be excavated; this way the weight will be press- 
ing downwards rather than forwards as it would be if the stone was 
placed on the grade of the bank. 

Always begin your construction from the base as these stones 
will be the anchors for the rest of the rock garden. Work your way 
up the bank, always observing the chosen strata. Bed the stone in 
firmly, keeping spaces between then to a minimum. Avoid placing 
all the larger stones at the base; interspace them to achieve a good 
balance. 

Stand away from your work periodically to see if you are happy 
with the construction. 


PLANTING 


Too many overhanging plants will conceal the rock strata. Use 
small plants to fill in the many crevices and crannies. Personally I 
like to plant small annuals to give lots of colour through summer. 


Derek Moule is proprietor of Moule Landscaping Company, of Blackwood, SA 
and author of Landscaping with Stone, a practical guide (reviewed in this 
Journal, Summer 1995/96). 


Above, left: Placement of stone almost completed 


Below: Completed rock garden, three months later 
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Adelaide’s 
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I 200 genera with at least 30 
ny ay of the year. And all 


entury, Peiér Waite 
agricultural land on 


way with sugar gums  (Buucalipus el ce 
“<1yx). While the suburbs of= del ide 
.. expanded around him, his estate sutvived 
. oasis of savannah woodland amid a 


Approximately half of it was used to 
establish the Waite Agricultural Research 
Institute of the University. The remaining 
as reserved as a public park. This 
‘open, free of charge, during day- 
light hours every day of the year. 

This public park takes the form of an 
-» arboretum—a living museum of trees and 

“~~ shrubs, cllivalize for scientific, horticultur- 
urposes At the Waite 


ie on planting” species which can be expect- 
ed to thrive in Adelaide’s Mediterranean 


peg 


garden 
oes trees 


by Barbara Randell 


climate—hot dry summers and warm wet 
winters. After their original planting, all 
species must survive without additional 
waterings or applications of fertiliser. Rare 
and endangered species are especially val- 
ued, and the arboretum has an important 
role in helping maintain these plants. 

Serious development of the arboretum 
began in 1928, when plantings were 
supervised by the foundation Director of 
the Waite Institute, Dr Richardson. Some 
of the original trees on the site, the gums 
Eucalyptus camaldulensis and E. leucoxy- 
lon, and the box E. microcarpa still 
remain, but over the years, most have 
been replaced. Now almost 2000 trees, 
drawn from almost every comer of the 
world, occupy the site. 


CURRENT USAGE OF THE AREA 
Today, the arboretum is well-used for sci- 
entific, educational and recreational pur- 
poses. Adelaide botanists use it to culti- 
vate species under scientific investigation: 
Dr Margaret Sedgley of the Adelaide 
University draws on the many species of 
Banksia and Acacia for her studies on 
pollination biology. Interstate botanists 
request materials of the 200 species of 
Eucalyptus grown here, and use them for 
comparative studies. Horticulturists use the 
plantings of flowering Pyrus to gauge 
which species are best suited to cultivation 
in the Adelaide region. Teachers use it as 
a source of living materials. 

The scientific value of the arboretum 
depends on the collection of accurate 
records of the plantings. At the Waite, 
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Hymenosporuum flavum: the flowers 
change from orange to white as they 
age. 


record keeping is meticulous. For each 
plant, the seed source is recorded, along 
with details of common and scientific 
name, and the natural distribution of the 
species. The date of planting is noted, 
when the plant flowers and fruits, and 
how big it grows. All plantings are record- 
ed on a site map, generated by computer. 
Ifa plant dies, its details are not discarded, 
but transferred to a ‘morgue’ file—infor- 
mation about plants which did not survive 
in Adelaide’s climate is also important. 

Local people use the area for recreation. 
Joggers and walkers exercise under its 
boughs, while family groups picnic in the 
cool shade. Cricket and football is played 
on the oval beside the dam. Tennis courts 
are available near the gardens of Urrbrae 
House. 

To encourage use of the arboretum, the 
current curator, Dr Jennifer Gardner, 
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in 1990 published a slim guide book titled 
The Waite Arboretum. This provides an 
ideal introduction to the arboretum. 
Included in it is a small map, and descrip- 
tive notes about 28 signposted trees on a 
designated walking trail. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE WALKING 
TRAIL 
The trail begins by taking you to examples 
of large-flowered gums, such as low- 
growing Eucalyptus pyriformis. The open 
flowers with their pink filaments topped 
by yellow anthers, are almost 10cm across. 

The trail also passes taller gums, such as 
Eucalyptus woodwardii, a blackbutt from 
arid areas; E. syderoxylon an ironbark, and 
E. salmonopbloia, from the goldfields area 
of Western Australia, with its distinctive 
pink bark. The broad-leafed apple, 
Angophora subvelutina, is a close relative 
of Eucalyptus, but differs in having flow- 
ers with five white petals, not the opercu- 
lum of the gum trees. 

Other Australian trees are conifers. The 
Bunya Pine (Arucaria bidwillii), is a 
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relative of the South American Monkey 
Puzzle Tree. The Bunya can grow to 45 
metres high in the rainforests of southern 
Queensland, and has very prickly dark 
green leaves. These are carried on 
whorled branches. At the top of the trunk, 
the branches create a characteristic domed 
shape, which immediately differentiates 
the Bunya from its relatives such as the 
Hoop Pine (A. cunninghamii), or the 
Norfolk Island Pine (A. heterophylla). In 
all, 9 species of Araucaria are cultivated 
in the arboretum. 

The trail also passes three significant 
species of another conifer family 
(Taxodiaceae), which does not occur in 
Australia. Sequoia sempervirens is the red- 
wood of California, where some speci- 
mens reach more than 100 metres tall, and 
perhaps 2000 years old. As its specific 
name suggests, this species does not lose 
its leaves in winter. Taxodioum distichum 
the Bald cypress, also from North 
America, has leaves which turn a russet 
hue in autumn. When it grows in swampy 
areas, it develops ‘knees’ which project 
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above ground, and provide additional 
oxygen to the roots. 

Metasequoia glyptostroboides the Dawn 
Redwood, was first known as fossil mate- 
rials more than 120 million years old. But 
in 1941, a few hundred trees were found 
living in a remote corner of China. Seeds 
from these were taken to Europe, and one 
was brought to Adelaide by Miss 
Constance Eardley, then director of the 
arboretum. So this tree is one of the oldest 
planted specimens in the world. Its foliage 
turns golden brown in autumn, and it then 
shows bare branches through winter. 

Also on the walking trail, you encounter 
the claret ash. This cultivar of Fraxinus 
rotundifolia, a native of Europe, was 
developed within Ray's Nursery in subur- 
ban Adelaide. It takes its common name 
from the deep wine-colour of its autumn 
foliage. It is widely planted through 


Flowering pears frame the heritage rose 
garden 


Adelaide suburbs, and the nearby 
Adelaide Hills, and makes a magnificent 
show each year. 

Two Australian trees with spectacular 
flowers are Stenocarpus sinuatus, the 
firewheel tree; and Hymenosporuum 
flavum, the native frangipani. The 
firewheel tree grows slowly, and does not 
flower until it is about 10 years old. After 
that time it bears whorls of scarlet 
Grevillea-like flowers, each about 3 cm 
long, and mature trees are often almost 
entirely covered by the blossoms. The 
native frangipani, a relative of 
Pittosporum, on the other hand, has bril- 
liant yellow flowers which fade to cream 
as they age. These trees are also extremely 
floriferous, and in late spring may carry so 
many flowers that the branches seem to 
be bearing a load of yellowing snow. 

Not far from the frangipani, you will 
encounter the Queensland bottle tree, 
Brachychiiton rupestris, which takes its 
name from its grotesque swollen trunk. 
This is filled with a moist inner rind. In 
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times of water shortage, Australia’s aborig- 
ines chewed it to relieve their thirst, and 
in more recent times, farmers harvested 
the trees to feed their herds during 
drought. Sit here for a few minutes, and 
admire the view. The bench seat is a 
memorial to Professor Peter Martin, a 
highly-respected Adelaide botanist who 
had a long association with the Waite 
Institute. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT PLANS 

The present curator, Dr Jennifer Gardner, 
is enthusiastic about the future of the 
arboretum. She has plans to redevelop the 
farm dam that is enclosed within the 
bounds of the arboretum. 

“Water plants will be planted*in the 
shallows, and a floating island developed 
to encourage birds like ducks to nest in 
safety,” she said. A walking trail around its 
banks will be bordered with many differ- 
ent species of Banksia, grown both for 
their spectacular appearance and for sci- 
entific study. : 


“The Palm and Cycad Society of 
Adelaide is also helping,” Dr Gardner con- 
tinued. They are providing plants that are 
being planted along the sides of a small 
watercourse that feeds into the dam. 
These plantings will supplement earlier 
plantings of palms in the heart of the 
arboretum. Some specimens there are well 
over 5 metres tall. 

In the past, some special collections 
have been assembled, including 31 species 
of Quercus (oaks), and 20 species of 
Pyrus (pears). These collections will be 
expanded, as will collections of 
Melaleucas (honey-myrtles), Juniperus, 
and Pistacias. The arboretum hopes to 
cultivate as many species of Eucalyptus as 
possible, building on its current total of 
about 260, and as many Acacias as can be 
obtained. 

Additional areas of the garden around 
Urrbrae House are being developed to 
display a collection of 20th Century roses, 
beside the heritage roses already present. 
Dr Gardner aims to make this one of the 
best collections of roses in the nation. 
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SPRING TIME VISITS 


Whatever time of the year you choose to 
visit the arboretum, there will be interest- 
ing things to see. Visit on a warm fine day 
in spring, and you will probably see the 
surroundings at their best. There will be 
family parties picnicking under the mallee 
trees near the restored Urrbrae House. 
Couples will be strolling among the beds 
in the heritage rose-garden, or admiring 
the wisteria that hangs from the verandah 
posts around the house. Toddlers will 
tumble laughing down the manicured 
green lawns in front of the house. 
Magnolias and lilacs will open their 
blossoms beside bottlebrushes (Calliste- 
mon and Calothamnus). Brightly coloured 
rosellas and lorikeets will quarrel and 


bicker among the flowers, while black 


crows croak and thrash among the Bunya 
branches. Honeyeaters will flit among the 
branches, or prowl the lawns, trying to 
attract breadcrumbs from the picnickers. A 
row of flowering Prunus will provide a 
breathtaking backdrop to the garden. 

A plaque awarded by the International 
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The plaque awarded by the International 
Dendrology Society in 1986. 


Dendrology Society states that the Waite 
Arboretum is “distinguished for merit.” 
This is surely an understatement. The 
arboretum is distinguished for many rea- 
sons—for its educational value, for its 
efforts to conserve plants and animals, and 
for its scientific approach to record keep- 
ing. But above all, it is distinguished for its 
beauty, and that is its major contribution 
to Adelaide’s surroundings. 
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Eat an antique at the 


Petty's Orchard 
Antique Apple Festiva 


March 231d & 24th 1996 


HISTORY OF THE APPLE 


ern Asia. It is believed that the Romans then introduced the’ apple 
into England and France. 

The total number of apples around the world is only guessed, 
but around 6000 have been listed in the United Kingdom and as 
many as 1000 have been listed in Australia over the last two cen- 


turies (since colonisation). The apples grown at this stage were on | 
~ chance. For example: 

- American Red Delicious: It was a small wonder that this apple was 
- ever discovered at all. Hiatt, an American orchardist had an orchard 
- of known apples but a seedling tree of unknown parentage was 
: growing wild in his orchard. He twice cut it down and each time it 
_ grew back. He finally decided to tolerate the tree and let it grow 
' and about 12 years later the ‘weed’ tree bore a single fruit. He origi- 
~ nally named it ‘Hawkeye’ but it was renamed later to Red Delicious 
- for marketing purposes. 


trees raised from seed. Apples do not grow true to type from seed 
due to the flower often having been cross pollinated with another 
apple type, resulting in the seed carrying that cross. During these 
times apples were grown for cider production and not general eat- 
ing, workers often being paid in cider rather than money. Then, as 
apples with desirable eating qualities were discovered propagation 
of apples by grafting began in earnest. Apple breeders in the 
United Kingdom were then encouraged by the Royal Horticultural 
Society which offered awards and incentives for new apples with 


There’s lots to taste, see and do: 


(Melway Map 22 A 12) 
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THE FESTIVAL 


Owned and managed by Melbourne Parks and Waterways, Petty’s Antique Apple Orchard, 
an exciting and unique property opens once a year for all to enjoy. See and taste many of 
the 217 different antique apples, no longer commercially available yet grown on this 
beautifully tranquil orchard adjacent to the Yarra River in Templestowe, Victoria. 


e Apple tastings ¢ Guided tours of the Antique and Commercial Orchards 
° Apple trees and lots of apple produce in the market area 
° Canoe on the Yarra River with Peregrine Adventures 
° Picnic in the beautiful surrounding parkland or discover the wetland and view the birdlife \g 
° Enjoy live music and children’s entertainment 


Corner of Monckton & Homestead Roads in Templestowe, Victoria. 
Dates: 23 rd & 24 th March 1996 Hours: 10am-5pm 


Admission: Adults $6, Children/Concession $3, Family (2 Adults, 2 Children) $15 
For further information please telephone (03) 9846 4499 during business hours. 


: desirable characteristics. 
The ‘modern’ apple is thought to have originated from south-west- 
- apples known world-wide and at least 700 named apple cultivars 
_ were grown in Australia. At this stage nurseries offered ranges of 50 
: or more different apple cultivars. Apples growing at Petty’s Orchard 
: were discovered and named as far back as the 1600’s, hence the 
' term “Antique Apples”. 


By the early 1900’s there were many thousands of different 


Many of the original apple cultivars were discovered by pure 


Above: Winter Banana 


Below: Grandmere 
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WHERE DID ALL THE APPLES GO? 


Gradually the old apple cultivars declined in popularity, largely due 
to the forces of modern marketing (the Americans endeavoured to 
monopolise the market with the ‘delicious apples). 

Modern marketing dictated that for an apple to be economically 
viable it must: 
¢ yield consistently each year under given growing conditions; 
¢ be capable of being stored in either cool or controlled atmos- 

phere stores; 
¢ be visually attractive; 
¢ have good shelf life; and 
¢ be resistance to bruising. 

Interestingly enough, never was the criteria taste! 

Most of the apples did not meet all of this criteria, therefore the 
apples were not grown on a commercial scale and many of us are 
simply unaware that so many apples ever existed. Until you visit 
Petty’s Antique Apple Orchard. 

Nowadays there are only about 10 generally available apple culti- 
vars. The genetic bank of antique apples at Petty’s Orchard plays a 
vital role in preserving some of the remaining cultivars for future 
generations to taste. 


HOW PETTY’S ORCHARD BEGAN 

Petty's Orchard was owned and managed by the Pettys Family for 
many years then purchased by Melbourne Parks and Waterways 
(formerly The Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works) in the 
early 1980’s. The Pettys were quite a prominent family in the 
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Top: Abas 


Above: Apple tasting and apple display area 


such as the Petty Plough (in the early 1900's). 


HOW PETTYS ORCHARD BEGAN... 


by Mr. Geoff Edwards (Parks Manager at the time). interested in 
horticulture, aware of the many apples that once existed many 
years ago and managing parks of which included a remnant 
orchard (Pettys Orchard), Mr. Geoff Edwards decided to pursue the 


they were lost and forgotten! 

In 1984, development commenced with the planting of the 
Antique Apple Orchard. Many numerous antique apples have been 
grafted onto the rootstock trees over the past 11 years. 


Knox Research Station in Victoria, Badgers Keep in Victoria and 
many private gardeners have assisted in establishing the collection 
to what it displays today. With 217 different Antique Apples grow- 
ing at Pettys dating back to the 1600’s it certainly is a very unique 


systems and machinery that-commercial orchardists have used since 
the early 1900's. 


PETTYS ANTIQUE APPLE ORCHARD NOW 

lar the Festival Days: 

The Antique Apple Orchard 

apples, of which many are multi-grafted (up to 5 apples on the one 
tree). Apples display an exciting array of shapes, sizes, colours, 
uses and tastes, such as the Twenty Ounce—the size of a small 


pumpkin, Blue Pearmain—a bluey, purple colour, Kingston 


like a banana. Also on display are five very different ways of prun- 
ing/training systems. 


The Commercial Orchard 

Approximately 25 hectares in size and growing standard commer- 
cial apples and pears. 

The Museum 


antique fruit sorting machines and old packing equipment. 


The Apple Produce Market 


and champagne, food, drink, entertainment and lots more. 
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orcharding days—being very involved in developing cool storage ANTIQUE APPLES TO TEMPT YOUR PALATE 


in the Doncaster/Templestowe area and designing new machinery _ 


Apples are generally grouped into different types according to their 


: use and characteristics. Many of the various types of apples are 
- grown at Pettys Orchard, listed below are just a few to tempt your 
" palate. There’s an apple for just about any taste or occasion! 

The idea of an Antique Apple Orchard was first conceived in 1983 

_ Dessert 

- Generally sweeter apples, eaten raw, straight from the tree or as 
table fruit. e.g. Gala, Vista Bella, Abas, Prima, Summer Strawberry, 
© Tropical Beauty, Winter Banana 

preservation of some of these interesting antique apples before 

: Cooker 

_ Generally tangy to sharp, having special qualities for culinary uses, 
- baked, in jellies, pies etc. e.g. Spring Grove Codfin, Edward VII, 
- Bramley’s Seedling, Isaac Newtons tree, Emneth Early 
Organisations such as The Grove Research Station in Tasmania, 

- Dual Purpose 

" Generally tangy to sweet and suitable for either dessert or cooking. 
: eg, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Twenty Ounce, Blue Pearmain, London 
: Pippin, Stewart's Seedling 

property! Also on display are examples of various training/pruning 

: Cider 

_ Generally bitter, astringent taste raw however have special proper- 
ties for quality cider. e.g. Bulmer’s Norman, Improved Foxwhelp, 
- Kingston Black, Sweet Coppin, Michelin 

There are many interesting facets to Pettys Orchard and in particu- 

: STORAGE OF APPLES 

- Many of these antique apples are not commercially grown for a 
- number of reasons. One of these is storage. 

Approximately 2 hectares in size and growing 217 different antique : 


Generally, the most common form of storage today is called CA 


- or Controlled Atmosphere. The fruit is picked 2-3 weeks before its 
~ true ripening and is stored in time locks (e.g. up to 3-6 months.) 
- For short periods of time, apples will be placed in cool storage, 
: similar to a big refrigerator. 

Black—not much bigger than a 50c coin, Winter Banana—tastes 


Also, apples need to be able to hold their taste and colour rea- 


_ sonably well in storage and if the apple does not have this quality 
then it is virtually useless on today’s commercial market. 


_ ITS ALL IN THE WORD 

~ Apple names often give away a little about the history of an apple. 
_ Many are named after the person who first discovered it, others are 
~ named according to their look or how they were first grown. 

- ¢ Pippin—grown from seed originally. Often dessert apples 
The original Pettys shed which now displays fully operational 


(English) e.g. King of the Pippins 


- © Reinette—French from re-nee meaning reborn or renewed. Not 


run of the mill apples. e.g. Orleans Reinette 


¢ Seedling—When used in cultivar names, similar to pippin, how- 
Available only on the Festival days this quaint market offers all 
kinds of apple produce apple jams, jellies and sauces, antique 
apple trees, antique apple tastings, antique apple sales, apple cider 


ever often cooking apples. e.g. Potts Seedling 

¢ Russet—brown blemish, often seen as blemish in modern market 
since associated with poor growing conditions. However, some 
apples have natural russet often associated with richness of flavour. 
Patches, spots, networks or entire apples. e.g. Egremont Russet 
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Come to Cowra (Central NSW) 


Weekend of 20th and 21st April 1996 
Arranged by the Australian Garden Journal 
accompanied by Tim and Keva North 


The Japanese Garden 
Cowra Tourism Corporation 


Itinerary Highlights 
e Arrange your own transport for your trip to Cowra 
and for the whole weekend. 


e Two nights’ accommodation etc at the Aalana Motor 
Inn, 161 Kendal Street, Cowra 
Tel (063) 41 1177. 


e Glass of wine before dinner at the motel. 


e Dinner on Friday night at the Ilfracombe Restaurant; 
walking distance to the motel (wine not included). 


e Spend most of the next day at the world famous 
Japanese Garden and Cultural Centre—welcome 
introduction by Geoff Byron—then tour the magnifi- 
cent 5ha garden with its Tea House, Potters Room, 
two miniature lakes brimming with Koi, waterfalls and 
an amazing collection of trees, shrubs and flowers. 


Sandwich lunch at the Chabana Restaurant. 
Afternoon conducted tour to the POW Campsite and 
the Cowra War Cemetery. Guide—Tony Mooney. 
See the World Peace Bell on your return to the motel. 


Afternoon free—visit vineyard areas. 
e Evening meal back at the Japanese Garden Restaurant. 
Sunday 21st April 
e Visit two very gaat country gardens 


MULYAN by kind permission of Peter and Jenni 
Fagan, followed by CALLEEN by kind permission of 
Mrs Patrica Fagan. Morning tea at Calleen. 


e Wine tasting and a light lunch at the Quarry 
Restaurant—4km from Cowra on the Boorowa Road. 


End of tour approx 2.00—2.30pm 
Cost per person $170.00 


For any further information, 
please ring or fax us 


Tel (06) 239 6400 Fax (06) 239 6858 
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Driving down from Sydney or from Bowral? 
Why not spend one or two nights in Canberra and see 
the Turner Exhibition at the National Gallery which 

opens on March toth (closes on June 20th) either 
before or after the tour. Tourist packages include 
accommodation/breakfasts and exhibition tickets. 


Contact Canberra Tourism—telephone 1800 026 166 


COWRA WEEKEND 20/2I1ST APRIL 


Yes! We would like to join the 
Cowra weekend (20/2Ist April) 


eee reer ere ee eee eeesreeeresreeerereseeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeoe 


Pa ee ee 


Pe ed 


wee ere errr ees e eee e eee er ee eee eee ese ee eee eeresreeeeeeee 


Enclosed is a cheque for $ 
or please debit my Bank/Master/Visa 


Exp date.......... Signature. ........ccceceeceees 


Post to AGJ PO Box 3865, Manuka ACT 2603 
Phone (06) 239 6400 


by Nancy Brewer 
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he picturesque village of Ross in the Midlands of Tasmania 

has much to attract the visitor. One of the most beautiful his- 

toric bridges crosses the Macquarie River at the entrance to 
the township, and many of the buildings are constructed in the soft 
local sandstone. A church with a spire crowns a hill at the end of 
the main street. Visitors can stroll along the street and absorb the 
sense of history, and with a little imagination you could be in the 
heart of the Cotswolds. The early settlers took advantage of the 
abundance of beautiful stone in the area, and recreated the look of 
an English country village. An added interest for garden lovers is 
charm of the local gardens. One of the most outstanding gardens 
has been created by Helen Jansen. 

Helen moved to Ross from rural Victoria, to undertake the run- 
ning of the local hotel with her husband Ed. It is a classical case of 
4 pastime turning to a passion, for Helen started pottering in the 
garden and soon became totally absorbed. The hotel building is 
constructed in beautiful stone and provides the perfect backdrop 
for the exquisite garden which Helen has created. Roses are her 
great love, particularly David Austin roses, and she has incorporat- 
ed them in many areas of the garden. Complementary planting 
highlights the lush blooms—green-gold variegated sage, purple- 
blue catmint and white Anthemis surround an apricot toned rose. 
Silver grey leaves, blue aquilegias and love-in-a-mist combine with 
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pink roses; stronger colourings are provided with cerise lychnis, red 
roses and calendulas, and a striking Wedding Day climbing rose 
adorns the walls of the hotel. Campanula, foxgloves, erigeron 
daisies, stachys, Chrysanthemum ptarmiciflorum, stunning varieties 
of poppies, lobelia, primulas and some interesting varieties of vio- 
las add interest to the garden. Assorted bulbs appear throughout 
the year to add to the parade of colour. All of the plants chosen are 
noted for their easy maintenance. 

In the courtyard, a gnarled old prunus provides a central point, 
and Helen has added plantings of hellebores, bulbs and spring-flow- 
ering shrubs. A mellow stone wall is draped with ‘Bloomfield 
Courage’ and nearby, buddleia, lemon verbena and lavender com- 
bine. Perennials are popular plants in the garden, performing well in 
the climate as Helen testifies to the fairly harsh winters. A continuous 
search for new and interesting plants absorbs much of Helen’s time, 
and the garden is her ‘therapy’, a feeling shared by many gardeners. 

A little further along the main street, a small cottage next to the 
Tasmanian Wool Centre creates a charming picture with a perfect 
cottage garden nestled behind a picket fence. The house has numer- 
ous tenants but the garden continues to perform with a profusion of 
old-fashioned plants. Some wonderful old roses, including Souvenir 


de la Malmaison and Lorraine Lee and an unidentified old red scent- 
ed climbing rose, plus some vigorous modern roses thrive in the 
local conditions. Delphiniums, hollyhocks, lupins, aquilegias, pop- 
pies, catmint, lavender, and dianthus spill over the gravel paths with 
the soft sandstone walls of the cottage forming a backdrop. It is a 
garden which invites visitors to explore, and these old fashioned 
favourites provide some interest all through the year. Durable old 
favourites perform as they have performed for so long in gardens 
such as this, and many self-seeded plants appear and obligingly add 
colour and charm to the informality. 

Garden lovers visiting this picturesque township will delight in 
wandering around and seeing the beauty of the gardens as an 
added bonus to their visit. 


Facing page: A cream foxglove makes a statement, rising from a 
mixed bed of heuchera and self-seeding violas 7 


Below: A combination of apricot roses and variegated sage 


Author's photos 


A GARDENER’S GUIDE TO 
THE CLIMATIC ZONES OF 
AUSTRALIA 


compiled by T.R. Garnett 


with a foreword by Kevin O’Loughlin 
Regional Director (Victoria), 
Bureau of Meteorology 


To be published by The Australian Garden Journal 
in Autumn 1996 


“There is considerable overseas literature on gardens 
and climate but a surprising lack of books in an 
Australian context. This wonderful book fills that gap 
admirably and at the same time highlights some of the 
interesting and unexpected quirks of the Australian 
climate’”—Kevin O’Loughlin, in his Foreword. 


Up until now gardeners in Australia have had to make 
do with sweeping generalities like “sub-tropical”, “tem- 
perate” and “cold”, or with numbered zones derived 
solely from minimum winter temperatures. 


In a dry continent like Australia much more important 
than low temperatures are rainfall—and when it falls— 
and heat. These two factors are given special emphasis 
in this booklet, the first comprehensive guide to climate 
for gardeners ever to be published in this country. 


Please send ME ....s..sesseceeees copy(ies) of 


AVAILABLE LATE APRIL 1996—PRICE $8.00 INCLUDING POSTAGE 


: Each State has its own section, with a map, a brief intro- 
- duction drawing attention to salient points, and a repre- 
- sentative list of places. Each place is given a series of 

_ codes, indicating mean average rainfall, incidence of frost 
- and incidence of very hot days. 


_ There are also three small maps of the continent which 
' show mean average rainfall for all areas, incidence of 

- drought, and a variability factor which shows where dis- 
- tortions of mean averages are most likely to occur. 

- There is also a chapter on El Nino Southern Oscillation 
_ (ENSO) contributed by the Bureau of Meteorology 

_ (Victorian Region). 


- Some surprising facts are revealed in this booklet; for 
~ example Stanthorpe in Queensland has an average of 74 
_ frosts a year, more than many parts of Tasmania. 


- Gardeners, including professional horticulturists, land- 

- scape designers and nurserypeople, in all parts of 

_ Australia will find this a most interesting and informative 
_ guide, and it will be invaluable for anyone moving, or 

_ thinking of moving, from one district to another, even in 
_ the same State. 


A Gardener’s Guide to the Cliamtice Zones of Australia 


NamesMr/Mits/Miss/Mshrcecccsssrttattrccrcccctsrssrsssrsescscsesssstes 


@ $8.00 each (including postage) 
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only from THE AUSTRALIAN GARDEN JOURNAL, PO Box 3865, Manuka, ACT 2603 
tel (06)239.6400; fax (06)239.6858 


LIMITED EDITION—ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


WANT TO 


KNOW MORE 


ABOUT YOUR GARDEN: 


John Patrick 


...to give a series of lectures on innovative 
garden design. 


} John is well known through his appearances 
on Burkes Backyard and articles in 


gardening magazines. 
He has also written many books on 
garden design. 

Whether you are starting a new garden, restoring an old one or 
you just want to listen to an inspiring speaker, mark your 
calendar and contact a CLASSIC GARDEN CENTRE near you. 
NUMBERS STRICTLY LIMITED so be PROMPT. 


John will be appearing at... 

BATHURST THURS 25 April 1996 

Contact Elm Tree Garden 063 317061 
MUDGEE FRI 26 April 1996 

Contact Southside Nursery 063 726177 
DUBBO SAT 27 April 1996 

Contact Country Gardener 068 845990 
ORANGE SUN 28 April 1996 
Contact Liberty Gardens 063 614333 


Chiltern/Beechworth Rd. 


Set in the scenic foothills of 
jy Mt Pilot Forest Park, 12k from the | 
“| historic township of BEECHWORTH 


Unusual plants at reasonable prices 
in a peaceful garden setting 


Specialising in Mediterranean and — 
cool climate perennials, ornamental 
grasses, groundcovers, water plants, 

shrubs and much more. 


Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday 


or by appointment 


057 26 1554 


Classic garden centres present highly acclaimed garden designer... 


Academy 


Announces the 1996 Garden Design Series. 
Held in the historic Mitchell Library, Sydney 
or the beautiful surroundings of the 
Everglades garden, Leura, Blue Mountains, NSW. 


Ranging from 3 day courses for 
home planning to a 1 year Diploma course 
in Garden Design. 


Simply, beautify your own home and garden, 
or achieve a professional standard to 
help others beautify theirs. 


Tel/Fax (02) 327 3277 or write to: 


MICHAELA VARDANIS 
Principal 
International Gardening Academy 
PO Box 133, Edgecliff NSW 2027 
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Pretty, pink and 
fresh — that’s ‘Rosie’ 


Hebe ‘Rosie’ is a delight- 
ful, new shrub nurtured 
by internationally respect- | 
_ ed plantsman John Tooby ; 
of the United Kingdom 
and which is now available 
for the enjoyment of 

=, Australian gardeners. 
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Named after his grand- 
daughter, ‘Rosie’ is the | 
result ofa single seedling | 
which survived the rigours | 
of some of Britain’s worst} 
| winters in decades. i 
Selected from nearly two | 
thousand Hebe seedlings, 

it has developed into a glo- 
rious, long flowering plant. | 


Pink is one of the less common colours among Hebes. — | 
‘Rosie’ produces a stunning profusion of soft pink 
blooms through summer and autumn with flushes of 
rich pink blooms throughout winter. It is tolerant of 
most soils, easy to grow and has a compact, bushy habit. 


aS 


As a mature plant, it will continue to please, forming a 
rounded hammock of bright green foliage, smothered 
with masses of small flowers through the warmer 
months. As the season progresses, the flowers will subtly 
fade to the palest pink and some will become white, cre- 
ating a fascinating range of shades on each plant. 


aoe 


Habit and maintenance: 


‘Rosie’ will grow to a height of approximately thirty 
centimetres and will spread to approximately sixty cen- 
timetres. It equally enjoys full sun or partial shade and 
responds well to a light trim in early spring to remove 
old flower heads. Ideal for the garden or growing in 
window boxes and containers, ‘Rosie’ is bright, pretty 
and adaptable—what more could any gardener ask for! 


eo 
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The major release of Hebe ‘Rosie? 
in Australia 
will occur in Autumn, 1996. 
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The Australian National Botanic Gardens 
is situated on the lower slopes of Black 
Mountain, near the turn-off to Telecom 
Tower in Canberra. Opening hours are 
from 9.00am to 5.00pm daily. 


Explore the world’s finest collection 
of Australian flora. See the Rainforest 
Gully, Rock Garden, Eucalypt Lawn 
and Mallee Shrublands. 


Marked trails help the visitor explore 
the Gardens. There are free guided tours 
on most days throughout the week. 


For further information call the Visitor 
Information Centre from 9.30am to 
4.30pm on (06) 250 9540. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL BOTANIC GARDENS 
CLUNIES ROSS STREET, BLACK MOUNTAIN CANBERRA 
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lignt colours.of autumm foliage: 


Hime 10 vieththe stunning.autunmn display in the 
Show Hall and.aftertbards a a picnic lunch 
he splendid surrounds of thegardens or “incl 


at OCR Vireya. 
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Open Daily 10am to 4.30pm 
Adults $5 Concession $4 
Children under 10 Free 

The Georgian Road, Olinda Victoria 
Phone the Information Line on 13 1963 


MELBOURNE 


Parks & 
Waterways 
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e all know about the birds and the bees, and how they 

seek nectar and pollen from flowers, so bringing about 

an effective transfer of pollen to fertile stigmas. We know 
there are other flower visitors too—such as beetles, wasps, flies, 
butterflies, moths, ants, sugar gliders and flying foxes. There are 
flowers that attract pollinators in a general way, and others that 
‘have developed shapes, sizes, colours, markings and scents that 
make them more selectively attractive. In extreme cases, only a sin- 
gle species of visitor is attracted. 

Pollination achieved by transfer of pollen from flower to flower 
by a mobile visitor seems far more reliable than a mechanism 
depending on air currents, which waft copious plumes of pollen 
from mature anthers to the world at large. One economy is in the 
resources necessary to manufacture pollen. These could instead be 
used to produce more flowers, or more nectar. A further refinement 
in our appreciation of the way plants and their pollinators might 
interact has recently come to light. 

All of us who have a garden have noticed at some stage that cer- 
tain flowers change colour as flowering proceeds. These changes 
are not simply the normal fading, browning and shrivelling that 
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Top: Early to late flowering stages of a magenta freesia (Freesia 
retracta, Iridaceae). 


Above: The standard (rear) petal of ‘wild type’ aa filers 
Pisum sativum, Papilionoideae) is initially voles, but becomes 
luer past the stage of full blossom. The red-purple ‘wing’ pair 

do not change colour as obviously. 


accompany floral senescence. An American botanist, Martha Weiss, 
has been interested in this phenomenon for some years. Recently 
she published a survey based on field observations over a five-year 
period, and covering 66 genera (Weiss, 1995). Her observations 
support the interpretation that a colour change during flowering 


tors as it might have been when it first fully opened. 
A spectacular example of the phenomenon was included recently 
in the final episode of the BBC series The Private Life of Plants. 


Amazon water lily. When the flower first emerges above the surface 
of the water and opens, the petals are white. A perfume is also 
emitted. This combination of colour and scent is attractive to bee- 
tles, who become trapped in the flower as it closes at the end of 
the day. On the second day, the petals commence a colour transi- 
tion from white to pink, and this time beetles trapped overnight 
emerge next day covered with pollen. The colour of the petals 
intensifies to red, and there is no longer any scent. The pollen-coat- 
ed beetles seek out more white flowers, while the red flowers no 
longer attract them. 
The efficiency that results for both the plant and the pollinator is 
obvious. Flowers ‘direct’ their visitors 
away from already-fertilised flowers, 


is yet to occur. And, as Martha 
_ Weiss (1995) aptly puts it: “Pollinators, 
~ for their part, are accurately directed 
to rewarding flowers, and so may 
save time and energy while foraging.” 


SURVEY RESULTS 
Numerically, Martha Weiss found that 


393 species of Angiosperms. It 
occurs in about 20% of all Angiosperm 
families, including both Monocotyledons and 
“~ Dicotyledons. Broadly, the phenomenon 
occurs most frequently in families regarded by 
taxonomists as relatively advanced (i.e. least 
primitive). This is not unexpected. 

By extracting pigments from flowers 


demonstrated that most often, the 
colour change involves extra synthe- 
sis of anthocyanin pigments. This is 
the category of plant pigment responsi- 


/ water soluble, and contained in the 


quently then, this translates into colours 
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like pinks, reds and mauves becoming blue 


AUSTRALIAN 


- or purple. I found three examples in my own garden (see pho- 
- tographs). In the case of the wildtype pea flower, the colour 
- change is now redundant—pea flowers are self fertile, and pollen 
- has been released to the stigma about two days before the flower 
first opens fully.” 

can signal that a particular flower is no longer as rewarding to visi- 


Less frequently, Martha Weiss found that there was a decline in 


anthocyanin, or sometimes addition or subtraction of carotenoid 
- (orange-yellow) pigments, or a pH change. An increase in 
- carotenoids occurs in Buddleja davidii. 

David Attenborough (1995) describes the flowering of the giant 


Rarely, movement of a floral part can conceal a coloured region 


that is originally obvious. This striking version of colour change 
- occurs in only two genera—Bauhinia and Delonix, both members 
- of the legume (sub)family Caesalpinioideae or Caesalpiniaceae. 
_ The flower of Bauhinia monandra, for example, is initially white, 
‘ with a large red spot in the centre of one petal. After the flower has 
_ been open for a while, this petal curls back on itself, away from the 
: centre of the flower, thus concealing the red spot. Accompanying 
- this concealment, the remaining four petals change colour from 
- white to pink, rather like the giant Amazon water lily. For Delonix 
flowers, depicted in a previous article (Murray, 1990) the direction 
_ of curvature is reversed the central petal rolls inwards—with the 
_ same net result. 

in favour of those where fertilisation _ POLLINATOR RELATIONSHIPS 

: When Martha Weiss considered whether the whole flower changed 
colour, or only specific part(s), some clear relationships emerged. 
: Flowers pollinated by moths or bats always involved whole-flower 
- colour changes. For flowers pollinated by birds, this proportion was 
- about two thirds, with specific changes in the remainder usually 
- affecting the corolla (floral tube). However, most of the bee, fly and 
: butterfly pollinated flowers involved colour-change i in a specific 
- part or parts of the flower. 

floral colour-change occurs in at least: 


It is amazing that we can perceive these changes attuned to 


attracting or deterring insects, when the effective spectrum for 
: insect vision is shifted into the ultraviolet relative to our own spec- 
trum. Martha Weiss’s observations indicate that the ultraviolet por- 
: tion of the spectrum is not really being utilised—since anthocyanins 
_ have their maximum absorption at wavelengths between 515 nm 
- and 540 nm, a region detectable by both insects and humans. 


I am sure that a lot more attention will be paid to floral colour- 


change by botanists in the future. Meanwhile, we should keep our 
of 28 colour-changing species repre- : 
senting 20 families, Martha Weiss further 


eyes open and perhaps notice examples that have not yet been 
recorded. 


_ REFERENCES 
Attenborough, David (1995). The Private Life of Plants. Episode 6—Surviving. BBC 


TV Documentary, also published as a book. 


. Murray, David R. (1990). Plants and Gardens of Southern India. Part I. Karnataka. 
~~<_ ble for the colour of beetroot—highly } 


The Australian Garden Journal 9(3), 104-106. 


Weiss, Martha R. (1991 ). Floral colour changes as cues for pollinators. 
vacuole of intact plant cells. Most fre- : 
© Weiss, Martha R. (1995). Floral Color Change: A Widespread Functional 


Nature 354, 227-229. 


Convergence. American Journal of Botany 82, 167-185. 
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2 NEW RELEASES 
FROM LAMBLEY NURSERY 
ECHINOPS 

‘Taplow Blue’ 


FILIPENDULA 
palmata ‘Nana’ 
myrsinites 


AGAPANTHUS 
‘nutans 
‘Coronation Gold’ 


ARTEMISIA 
‘Faith Raven’ 


GERANIUM 
cinereum ‘Molly Grills’ 


PENSTEMON 
‘Gladiator’ 
‘Papal Purple’ 
‘Purple Bedder 


BERGENIA 
‘Bressingham Ruby’ 


BUDDLEJA 
davidii ‘Dartmoor 


CENTAUREA 
hypoleuca ‘John 
Coutts’ SALVIA 

microphylla ‘Iced 
CIMICIFUGA 


L 
simplex microphylla Sensation’ 


Our latest catalogue is available on request. 
We have an excellent mail order service. 


LAMBLEY NURSERY, | 
“Burnside” Lesters Rd., Ascot, Victoria 3364. 
Phone (053) 43 4303 Fax (053) 43 4257. 


Ascot is 12km north of the new freeway which now 
bypasses Ballarat on the Clunes-Maryborough Road 
about halfway between Miners Rest and Clunes 


JULIE KEEGAN 
GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 


TASMANIA 
Departs 12th November 1996 


Julie Keegan M. A. 1-H. will introduce you to 
beautiful gardens and historic houses. 
Visits to Strahan and Cradle Mountain. 
Enjoy delicious local food and wine. 
Numbers are limited to 27 participants. 


FOR RESERVATION: 


FOR BROCHURE: 


JULIE KEEGAN 
7 Cove Street 
Watsons Bay 
Sydney 2030 

Tel: (02) 337 1147 
Fax: (02) 337 6782 


WENTWORTH TRAVEL 
203/233 New South Head Road 
Edgecliff 2027 

Tel: (02) 327 4699 

Licence No. 2TA001726 
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GINAL PETANQUE BOULE 
A great game that Horn be 
played anywhere, ideal for 
your picnic, BBQ or holidays. 
Guaranteed authentic French 
Steel Boules. 
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| THE BEST OF NEW ZEALAND: | 
12 DAY TOUR | 
October 30-November 10 1996 


Escorted by Caroline Davies and David Martin, visiting the 
great gardens: Ayrlies, Ohinetahi, Titoki Point... 
as well as smaller private gardens outstanding 
for design and plant selection. 
Including the Bay of Islands, Auckland, Marlborough and 
| Christchurch. Meals at private homes, quality accommodation | 
and fantastic scenic drives. All inclusive cost $3275 } 


ne Davies Garden Tours (03) 9882 4442 
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Caroli 


Edna Walling 


You’d have loved us! 
We specialise in rare and old-fashioned 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 30 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 


plants for gardens in the 1800s. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Wallington Road, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50 1971 


Water Lilies 


Large range of both tropical and hardy 


Also aquatic, marginal and moisture loving plants 


Write now for descriptive literature. $2.00 postage paid. 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


PO Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 
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AFTER IRIS EYES HAVE FLOWERED 


How many of you have been carried away 
by the beauty and colour of tall bearded 
iris? Their range is certainly mind boggling 
and, as with many other highly bred 
groups of plants, it is inspiring to see how 
far the hand of man has changed the wild 
forms. 

I am neither condemning nor applaud- 
ing these efforts, but our enthusiasm can 
soon wane when the clumps stop flower- 
ing and the foliage starts to look a bit 
ratty. 

To overcome this dilemma the first thing 
we think of is to underplant with later 
flowering ground covers, perennials and 
small shrubs to see the seasons through. 

We are then told by the pundits that our 
irises need a sunny baking in summer to 
ripen the rhizomes and ensure good flow- 
ers next year. This is of course a blow as 
the irises cannot be shaded by other plants 
nor should we give these support plants 
extra water that may effect the irises. 

What we need is a plant that flowers in 
summer and yet is still dormant and 
drought resistant, with the added require- 
ment that it shouldn't shade the irises. 

There may well be many contenders 
but I will bet that Urginea maritima didn’t 
immediately come to mind. 

This almost unknown bulb hails from 
the Mediterranean region and inhabits dry 
rocky places as well as sandy coastal 
spots. It is in fact often the only survivor 
in some drought affected, goat ridden 
areas, so should be able to stand up to 
anything we can offer at home. 

It was once known as Scilla maritima 
and is often called Sea Onion, Sea Squill 
or Crusaders’ Spears. 


The bulbs were collected for thousands 
of years, to be used for heart diseases and 
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Above, left: Urginea maritima 
Facing page: 

Top: Evonymus alatus 

Right: Iteq ilicifolia 


by Stephen Ryan of Dicksonia Rare Plants, Mt. Macedon _(ovthor's photos) 
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as an ingredient for cough mixtures—for 
this it is still listed in the British 
Pharmacopoeia. In Africa Bantu chiefs 
were (perhaps still are) vaccinated with a 
related species for reasons unknown and 
the leaves were eaten. This could be a bit 
tisky as the foliage is known to be poiso- 
nous to cattle and to cause gastroenteritis. 

The generic name comes from the 
Afro-Arab tribe, the Urgin, who undoubt- 
edly had interesting uses for it. This is 
quite a large group of about 100 species, 
virtually all of them damned as unworthy 
of cultivation. U. maritima is the only one 
usually listed at all and is then given faint 
praise. 

Its flowers are fully open by late sum- 
mer and as they produce their leaves in 
winter, never the twain shall meet. The 
stalks erupt from the hefty 10cm wide 
bulbs and can be up to 150cm tall. 
Although the white flowers are not much 
individually the effect can be most dramat- 
ic when a well grown clump decides to 
do its bit. The bronze stems add to the 
overall effect. 

The bulbs should always have their 
necks exposed in much the same way as 
belladonnas and nerines, and like these 
can often build bulbs above bulbs until 
they make a mound seemingly dumped 
out of a wheelbarrow. This has no effect 
on the flowering, and divided bulbs take 
some time to settle down and get their act 
together. So don’t fiddle with them too 
often. 

They can, apparently, be up to 100 
flowers on one stem. I haven't counted 
them myself but I am prepared to trust the 
reference books. 

If it has any problems at all it must be 
that its large and quite handsome blue- 
green leaves can get quite a thrashing 
from slugs and snails and could act as a 
nice hide-out for them from which they 
could make sneak attacks on the irises. 

So even if Urginea hasn’t quite the 
beauty of bulbs like Eremurus, the Foxtail 
Lily, it is about as hard to find. which must 
count for something, and yet when you 
have it you aren't likely to lose it. 
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FLIGHTS OF FANCY 


Autumn foliage is not just a part of that 
season’s glory and a useful indicator that it 
is in fact autumn for those of us who regu- 
larly seem to get four seasons in one day. 
It is also the swan song of the gardening 
year, a cheery finale that precedes winter's 
cold and the subtle effects of deciduous 
trees and the fewer brave winter blooms. 

Admittedly, in our comparatively mild 
climate, the garden never seems to be as 
fully asleep as it is in the northern hemi- 
sphere, but I feel that it is all the more 
important to structure our gardens to 
reflect the time of year. 

A garden full of evergreens will always 
look well clothed but will lack the drama 
of bare stems erupting with leaves of ten- 
der green in spring. The wonderful 
colours of autumn foliage and the pleas- 
ing skeletons of trees and shrubs in win- 
ter adds up to my main objection to a 
garden planted entirely with Australian 
natives. About the only natives that I 
know of that shed properly in winter are 
Melia azedarach (which isn’t native only 
to Australia and not noted for its autumn 
colour) and Nothofagus gunnii from 
Tasmania, where it is known as 
Tanglefoot because of its twisted and 
gnarled stems that are ready to trip the 
unwary. It does colour well in autumn 
but is an almost impossible challenge 
to those not living in cool, moist hill 
country. 

Have you noticed that most of our best 
autumn swans tend to sing up large 
trees? We are all familiar with the delights 
of Liquidambars, Claret Ashes and Scarlet 
Oaks, all hardy and beautiful autumn 
trees, but how many hardy and reliable 
shrubs up to two metres are there that 
will flaunt themselves in autumn glory, 
and what if we want more from our plant 
than a few weeks of splendour once a 
year? 

Here I come to the rescue once again 
with Euonymus alatus, the Winged 
Spindle Tree from China and Japan. 

This is but one of a huge genus of 
deciduous and evergreen shrubs, small 
trees and semi-climbing plants. The 170 
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odd species extend through Europe, Asia, 
North and Central America, Madagascar, 
and one species in Australia. 

Our selection makes a charming shrub 
to about two metres tall with flat, fan- 
shaped branches. It is hardy and quick- 
growing and not fussy about soil or 
aspect. The tiny green flowers are of no 
consequence and although its berries are 
not as spectacular as others in the genus 
they are none the less a feature. The fruit 
is usually four-lobed and a dark reddish 
colour that splits along the stems to 
expose bright orange seeds. 

In the autumn leaf department it turns a 
brilliant and unusual shade of cerise pink. 
Try planting clumps of bright pink nerines 
at its feet for dramatic effect. 

This is not the end of the story because 
its layered branches are covered in wings 
of corky bark that make a most interesting 
tracery throughout winter. Those with a 
bent towards floral art will immediately 
see the possibilities that these have, espe- 
cially those drawn towards the modern 
oriental styles—one twig and some rocks; 
classic Japanese understatement. 

There seems to be much confusion over 
the derivation of the name Euonymus. 
One reference tells me that it was an 
ancient Greek name, another suggested 
that it comes from a Greek word meaning 
“well pregnancy”! Perhaps this refers to 
the swollen berries. 

The common name Spindle Tree is usu- 
ally applied to another species, E. 
europaeua, not because it is spindly but 
because its hard wood was used to make 
spindles for spinning wheels. So our well 
named pregnant lady could make her own 
baby clothes! 


FIRST RATE FEATURES 
What is a feature plant and what charac- 
teristics must a plant have to fit the bill? 
Probably one of the most important 
aspects of such plants is shape. Our 
selected feature must stand out from the 
various blotches and splodges of foliage 
and branches that make up the average 
garden plant. As long as the shape is dif- 
ferent from things around it should make 
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an impact. It could be fastigiate, ball- 
shaped, arching or weeping. 

Texture can set a plant up as a feature, 
be it soft and fluffy like many conifers, or 
bold and strappy like New Zealand Flax. 

Colour can certainly set a plant apart, 
although the fleeting colour of flowers isn’t 
usually enough. A potted azalea can look 
stunning while in flower, but no more than 
a vegetable plum pudding for the rest of 
the year. Colour of foliage is far more per- 
manent; even deciduous plants can in this 
way give interest for at least nine months 
of the year. Usually there are plants that 
just seem to have a certain indefinable 
presence that sets them apart, one might 
even say that they exude quality. 

The question now arises as to the uses 
of such plants. They can make an eye- 
catching vegetable sculpture, taken to 
extremes in topiary and are certainly 
cheaper than buying a Henry Moore for 
the garden. They can be used to direct the 
eye in a certain direction, like to the front 
door or away from some unattractive sight 
like the clothes line. 

Usually these plants need to be used 


Stephen Ryan’s 
Dicksonia 
Rare Plants 


Holder of the genus Cornus 
(Dogwoods) for the Ornamental Plant 
Collections Association 


341 Mt Macedon Road, 
Mt Macedon 
(rear Trading Post General Store) 
PO Box 39, Mt Macedon 3441 
Telephone: (054) 263 075 
Open 
10am to 5pm 
Closed Wednesdays & Thursdays 
No mail orders 
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with restraint as a garden full of features 
can be a bit disorientating. 

This, at last, leads me to our subject, 
Itea ilicifolia, from Western to Central 
China. [ 

It is a plant that probably fits best in the 
quality class. The spiny holly-like leaves 
are glossy, rich green and attractive but no 
colour break in the garden. Nor are its 
lovely honey-scented drooping green 
catkins, produced in summer but still pre- 
sentable months later. Its arching habit, 
made even more pronounced while in 
flower, is graceful and definitely sets it 
apart. A fully grown plant is usually about 
three metres tall by as much in width, and 
requires no more attention other than to 
remove some of the older spent canes. It 
likes a cool, moist but not wet soil in an 
aspect facing east or with filtered sun from 
larger trees. 

It is the most striking member of its 
genus, which includes 10 other species, 
native to Asia and North America. It is its 
American relative, I. virginica, that is the 
only other species sometimes met with 
here. This one is a metre high deciduous 


shrub with upright candles of white flow- 
ers and good autumn foliage, and the rela- 
tionship between the two isn’t all that 
obvious. 

The name /fea comes from the Greek 
for willow, and I guess its catkins may 
have suggested this name to some floun- 
dering taxonomist. More appropriate is ili- 
cifolia which means holly-leaved, as long 
as we are thinking of English holly and 
not one of its more obscure relatives. 

It once belonged to the family 
Saxifragaceae but has more recently been 
put into Grossulariaceae or even Iteaceae. 
Plant families get nearly as much shaking 
up as the rest of the divisions and seem to 
be becoming more and more nuclear... 

This plant was discovered by Augustine 
Henry, sometime prior to 1895 and it has 
received an Award of Merit in 1911, and 
Award of Garden Merit in 1984, and a First 
Class Certificate in 1988. But for me it 
needs no more than to have seen it grow- 
ing on the Lutyen’s circular steps in 
Christopher Lloyd’s garden, Great Dixter. I 
wouldn’t mind having the steps as a fea- 
ture, either. 


Rare offerings 


Humulus Lupulus ‘Aureus’ (Golden Hops) 
A lovely gold leafed herbaceous climber to.3m. 


Anthriscus Sylvestris ‘Ravens Wing’ 
(Black leafed cow parsley) 

Herbaceous perennial to 1m with fine black- 
brown foliage and white Queen Anne’s lace- 
type flowers in spring. 

Angelica gigas 7 

A large leafed perennial to 1.5m with ball- 


shaped heads of black-purple flowers in late 
summer. 

Ferula communis (Giant fennel) 

A giant perennial to 4m with huge'fluffy deep 
green leaves and towering spires of yellow 
flowers. 

Salix acutifolia ‘Blue streak’ 

A lovely small willow to 4m with white trunks 


and large silver catkins that turn gold in winter. ~ 


Neolitsea sericea 
A hardy evergreen tree to 5m with light green 
foliage. New leaves look and feel like suede. 


Photinia beauverdiana 

A rare deciduous tree to 4m. White flowers in 
spring followed by red berries in summer and 
brilliant autumn foliage. 

Laurelia sempervirens 

An elegant South American evergreen small 
tree to 4m. Its deep green leaves smell like 


black jelly-beans when crushed. 


Lonicera pileata 

A charming evergreen prostrate shrub to 2m 
across with tiny scented flowers followed by 
violet berries. Tolerates dry shade. 


Gunnera perpense 
A rare bog plant with large waterlily-shaped 
leaves to 30cm across on 60cm stems. 


Rubus lineatus 


‘A beautiful member of the blackberry family to 


3m tall with exquisite pleated leaves with a sil- 
very reverse. Makes a suckering clump like 
raspberries so is perhaps best in a pot. 


by Nick Romanowski 
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or most of history watergardens have been treated as a way to 

bring the cool and tranquil feeling of water into the general 

garden, rather than as a place where some very different 
plants can be grown. The earliest watergardens probably went 
unrecorded, although we do know that Egyptian royalty main- 
tained large ponds where the Nile Lotus (actually a waterlily) was 
grown. These ponds were also used for farming fish, but there can 
be no doubt that their owners took great pleasure in the beauty of 
their ponds as well. 

The Sacred Lotus Nelurnbo nucifera was probably first cultivated 
in Asia (and perhaps later in Egypt) at a similar time, both as a 
food-plant and as a spectacular ornamental. It has certainly been 
venerated for a very long time, and is now particularly associated 
with Buddhism and Hinduism as a symbol of purity arising from 
mud. I have had considerable practical experience of Lotus grow- 
ing, and can assure readers that this spectacular plant only grows 
well in the richest and most fragrant of muds—this symbolism is no 
mere hyperbole! 

Chinese and Japanese watergarden traditions have long empha- 
sised water as a visual feature, and the sound of moving water has 
come to be an important element of some Japanese gardens. 
Within China, goldfish are often seen as more important than 
plants, although specimen plants have probably been grown in 
ceramic pots for many centuries. Little provision was made around 


Facing page: 


» Top (strip): A pond at Warrnambool, Vic. The water lily is 

© ‘Marliacea Albida’. The most widely available white, a really 
- handsome plant but far too large for the small ponds it is often 
: planted in. 


Bottom (top Fal ise Nymph’, ‘Joanne Preng’, ‘Attraction’;~ 
© (2nd row): ‘W. B. 


Show’, ‘Vennsta’, ‘Gloria du Temple’, ‘Surdot' 


This page: 
" Above: ‘Sr Louis Gold’ c. tropical 
: Below: Tropicals — (top row): ‘Stellata, ‘Rose Purple’, 


' ‘Afterglow’; (2nd row): ‘Castalliflora’, ‘Sr Louis Gold’ 
: (author's photos) 


Chinese ponds for planting shelves and other suitable growing 
areas, so the planted garden usually stopped at the water's edge. 
Japanese gardening was initially heavily influenced by the 
Chinese, although it has also developed many interesting and 
unique nuances since that era. Yet there was one waterplant with 
special significance for the Japanese, which is still used as a 


Kakitsubata (Iris Iaevigata), and some families bearing this name 
are known to have been caretakers of particular wetlands or ponds 
with stands of this fine Iris for at least eight 
hundred years. But conservation is not cultiva- 
tion, and it is only in the last century that new 
varieties of this species have been deliberately 
bred in Japan. This has been a result of 
the influence of the rapidly developing 
European style of watergardening, ¢ 
where plants may be a major feature, § | 
rather than a movement begun in 
Japan itself. ie 

The Asian traditions of watergarden- © 
ing have probably remained largely \ 
unchanged, or have evolved slowly an 
over most of the last two thousand 
years, but the Egyptian style has dis- 
appeared. Some echoes of it may still / 
be felt in the Moorish watergardens of 
northern Africa and Spain, or perhaps 
it is just that neatly laid-out formal 
ponds tend to follow similar patterns. 
Here, water was made to flow along © 
straight channels resembling irrigation 
canals, and among gardens which 
resembled a more heavenly version of the 
fields watered by the canals them- 
selves. Such gardens must have had 
the feel and sound of paradise to peo- 
ple more familiar with an outside 
world of arid lands. 

In Europe, watergardening was also at first a 
way of featuring water in the garden, and often 
on an epic scale. Streams and lakes were deco- 


rated according to the place and mood of the times—monumental * - 
~ nium. The other major group ol waterlilies, the tropical species, did 


statuary, elaborate fountains, extraordinary cascades, and in 


Victorian England, even silly practical jokes such as a metallic wil- 
low which squirted water onto visitors. Many of these gardens are 
spectacular, although some can also look rather bleak and unimagi- 
native to contemporary eyes. This early emphasis on the architec- : 
tural aspects of water continues to the present day, so that many | 
_ tried to sell this information for a very high price). His hybrid 
© waterlilies were spectacular, even by present standards—I regard 

It was only towards the end of the Nineteenth century that water- 
plants really began to appear in European watergardens, and then 


watergardening books in the English language relegate plants to 
just a few pages at the end of the book. 
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- only as an accidental side-effect of the environmentally disastrous 
- Victorian vogue for mass collection of exotic and “stovehouse” 
- plants, which pushed many plants to extinction. Each wealthy col- 
- lector (and there were many) was keen to grow only the most 
- remarkable plants, and to reduce competitors to a drivelling state of 
- envy with their rarities. 

heraldic plant by the Emperors. This is the Blue Flag Iris or 


Naturally, the wealthiest collectors could afford to employ the 


best cultivators, to build the most elaborate hothouses, and to buy 
- the rarest plants, The sixth Duke of Devonshire had Joseph Paxton 


design a heated Lily House (at the time, the 
largest such building in existence), where a 
giant waterlily Victoria amazonica was flow- 
ered for the first time outside its natural range 
in the American tropics. This Lily House was a 
precursor for Paxton’s immense Great 
Exhibition glasshouse of 1851—even the 
design of the frame for this was based 
around the strong, swollen rib- 
bing of the Victoria waterlily. 
Sadly, the ninth Duke appears to have 
not had much interest in the histori- 
cal significance of the Lily House, as he 
blew it up. 
Paxton’s work with tropical 
waterlilies including the first 
Nymphaea hybrid, led a French 
botanist to lament that the bright 
colours and varied shapes of the trop- 
ical waterlilies were not to be seen in 
cold-tolerant (hardy) species. At that 
time, only the white-flowered forms 
of Nymphaea alba were much 
cultivated. His lament inspired another 
Frenchman, Joseph Bory Latour-Marliac, to 
collect as many hardy waterlilies from 
around the world as he could locate, 
from the deep reds of some 
Scandinavian forms to a yellow species 
(N. mexicana) from the Americas. From these, 
he developed many hybrids, and indirectly cre- 
ated an interest in aquatic and water’s edge 
plants which is perhaps reaching its crest as we approach the mille- 


not grow well in the conditions Marliac could provide and were left 
for others to develop in the next century. 

Marliac deliberately kept his methods of hybridisation secret, per- 
haps even falsifying some of his records to deter potential competi- 
tors, and to keep the market-value of his methods high (he later 


many of them as the best of their type still available, even after a 
further century of breeding and selection of new varieties by others. 
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It is said that Marliac took the secret of hybridisation with him to 
the grave, but this is an exaggeration. Certainly, he collected many 
wild-type waterlilies which are no longer available or even neces- 
sarily identifiable, and used these to create a wide variety of beauti- 
ful hybrids. The myth has arisen because quite a few of these 
hybrids are sterile, or somewhere near that condition. Naturally, 
these are difficult to use as seed sources, but if we could start again 
from his primary material we could probably achieve comparable 
results, and perhaps even better in some cases. 

On the other hand, some hybrid combinations remain very fer- 
tile, and continue to produce an abundance of new varieties. The 
main problem with these is to commit enough pond space to raise 
hundreds of seedlings to flowering size, especially as nearly all the 
resulting plants will show little or no improvement on their parents. 
And some may need to be grown on for many years before their 
true value can be assessed. 

Although some fine hardy hybrids are still being produced, the 
major breakthrough since Marliac’s time has been in the U.S.A., 
where tropical species were used to produce a whole new palette 
of colours including blues, purples and aqua-greens which don’t 
exist in hardy waterlilies. This is particularly useful for Australian 
gardeners, as most of our major cities are in areas where we can 
grow at least some cultivars from each group, to capture the full 
colour range of both. 

Marliac’s waterlilies created a revolution among gardeners, the 
ripples of which have spread far afield, yet are not all that widely 
recognised. Even artists were affected: for example, the waterlilies 
in Monet’s paintings are all Marliac varieties, every one of them. 
Although Monet's paintings show little detail, I can name many of 
the waterlilies shown at a glance from the impression they leave on 
the eye, And there was a further effect, as collectors began to bring 
back and grow a greater range of waterplants from around the 
whole world. 

Today thousands, perhaps even tens of thousands of species and 
varieties of aquatic plants are being cultivated worldwide in ponds, 
aquaria, lakes, and even (after the Chinese fashion) in ceramic pots. 
Some, such as rice and taro, are among the oldest of cultivated 
food plants, but most are kept for ornament and interest. They 
rafige in variety from rapidly developing groups of hybrids such as 
Louisiana Irises, to the use of indigenous plants for animal habitat, 
water treatment and as new and very different ornamentals. It is a 
revolution which began not much over a hundred years ago, and 
the end of it is still not in sight. 


Nick Romanowski is the author of Water and Wetland Plants for southern 
Australia and Grasses, Bamboos and Related Plants in Australia. His most 
recent book is Farming in Ponds and Dams: An Introduction to Freshwater 
Aquaculture in Australia (all three are published by Lothian). Nick’s nursery 
Dragonfly Aquatics was the first to specialise in Australian aquatic and wetland 
plants, and maintains by far the largest range of these in cultivation. 
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Middleton Place offers a supreme 
example of a great garden created 
two centuries ago has grown to 
mellow maturity... a garden in 
America as fine as any you could 
find in Europe. 


ownriver from Charleston, South 

Carolina, that antebellum city of 

unsurpassed allure, lie the oldest 
existing landscaped gardens in America. 
Here, the first camellias planted in the 
New World still blossom, as do so many 
centuries’-old trees and shrubs—crepe 
myrtles, southern magnolias, live oaks— 
that are synonymous with southern gar- 
den glory. 

Henry Middleton, gentleman farmer and 
member of the first Continental Congress, 
acquired the plantation now known as 
Middleton Place in 1741. The formal gar- 
dens and breathtaking riverscapes he 
forged out of lowland wilderness stood as 
proof that genteel civilisation had arrived 
in the colonies. 

Who served as Henry Middleton’s land- 
scaped architect is unknown. The original 
plantation house and all written records 
were burned in 1865, victims of the Civil 
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War. A stroll through the restored gardens 
suggests the influence of 17th- and 18th- 
century French classicism a la Andre le 
Notre (designer of Versailles) and the 
more romantic style of 19th-century 
England. But where Europeans firmly 
imposed their designs on any and all ter- 
rains, at Middleton Place the natural ter- 
rain dictated much of the landscape 
design’s character. 

Charleston’s luxuriant surroundings 
might have inspired any designer to work 
closely with nature. In 1707, Carolina’s 
governor, John Archdale, wrote, “The road 
out of Charles-Town, for three or four 
miles, called Broad-Way, is so delightful a 
Road and Walk of great breadth, so pleas- 
antly green, that I believe no prince in 
Europe, by all their Art, can make so 
pleasant a sight.” 

Magnificent as its gardens were—and 
are—Middleton Place was very much a 
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working plantation. From Colonial times 
until soon after the Confederacy’s defeat, 
rice was king in the lowlands, and water 
was this plantation’s lifeblood. To reach 
Middleton Place, Charlestonians shunned 
the road in favour of the Ashley River, 
boating directly to the plantation’s spectac- 
ular main entrance. Two symmetrical 
wings of water, called the Butterfly Lakes 
are separated by a path that leads to an 
extraordinary series of turf-covered ter- 
races, Gracefully contoured, the terraces 
build to a bluff on which the plantation 
proper was established. 

Greeting visitors now as then is a 
parterre al anglaise, a grassy plain encom- 
passed by flower and plant borders. 
Across this main parterre once stood the 
main plantation house. All that remains is 
the south wing, a brick building that com- 
bines Georgian and Jacobian features and 


corresponds to the triangle’s second side. 
Glistening in this liquid mirror are azaleas 
and drooping wisteria in spring, followed 
by white blooms of southern magnolias 
that mark the formal gardens’ western 
boundary. As prescribed by Le Notre, 
mute swans float upon the river. 

The triangle’s hypotenuse, which paral- 
lels the banks of the river and flooded rice 
fields, diagonally connects several inner 
gardens. Its route pierces the still-throb- 
bing heart of Middleton Place. Beginning 
where terrace meets parterre, a garden 
path leads toward a Greenswalk where 
“Reine des Fleurs,” one of the original 
camellia varieties brought to the Carolinas 
by famed French botanist Andre Michaux 
more than 200 years ago, continue to 
flourish. 

Beyond the Greenswalk lies the Sunken 
Garden. Here, in shaded privacy, ladies 


In the very centre of the garden triangle 
are the Secret Gardens, a Hortus onclusus 
that probably sheltered statuary and a 
bowling green. Now wild-looking, these 
enclosed gardens were at one time quite 
formal. 

Preserved at the end of a camellia allee 
adjacent to the Rose Garden is a Statuary 
Garden, featuring a single work of art. 
Called the “Wood Nymph,” this casually 
cross-legged marble figure was created by 
the German sculpture Johann Gottfried 
Schadow in 1860. Only lastminute burial 
saved it from the fate meted out by Union 
soldiers to all other statues that once 
graced the garden. 

The “Wood Nymph” is the gateway to 
the plantation’s more romantic side. 
Eugene Modjeski, Middleton Place’s former 
Garden’s Manager and resident botanist, 
explained the difference between the gar- 
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dates back to 1755. Behind it probably 
stood the conservatory and orangery. The 
restored parterre of “inner” gardens—a 
kind of checkerboard surrounded by 
camellias, allees and avenues of magno- 
lias—might have been viewable from the 
destroyed north wing. The ancient camel- 
lias (early blooming Camellia sasanqua 
and familiar C. japonica) now form tall, 
flowerfilled tunnels of awe-inspiring 
grandeur. 

Clearly, budding naturalism did not 
overrule geometric precision. A right trian- 
gle outlines the formal garden’s basic 
structure. One side of the triangle bisects 
the main parterre, passes through the 
ruins of the house and then follows the 
plantation’s entrance road across a broad 
green sward. This, the garden’s primary 
axis, affords a sweeping view of the ter- 
races, lakes and river below. 

A long, rectangular reflection pool 
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took afternoon tea while gentlemen played 
at bowls. The garden is planted with ante- 
bellum tea olives (Osmanthusfragrans) 
which perfume all the surroundings. The 
octagonal perimeter is edged with Korean 
and English boxwood (Buxus koreana and 
B, sempervirens ‘Suffruticosa’) fronted by 
ever-changing flowering annuals. 

The diagonal axis then leads to a 
colourful Rose Garden shaped like a 
wagon wheel. A sundial stands at the hub. 
Lining the spokes is a kaleidoscopic array 
of 18th- and 19th-century roses. The plan- 
tation’s most impressive tree, the 
Middleton Oak, peers over the Rose 
Garden. This’ gnarled, 145-foot-tree and 
was already a landmark along the river 
when English settlers first arrived. In a 
purely classical garden, the tree would 
have been eliminated. That it remains is a 
tribute to the original architect’s transcen- 
dent vision. 


by Jobn Armstrong 


dens’ two juxtaposed styles: “A formal gar- 
den is an imposition on nature, wherein 
man makes nature conform to his designs; 
and it is a contradiction because, while it 
gives a harmonious appearance, the appar- 
ent harmony comes only through the 
restraining hand of the gardener and is not 
a natural attribute. By contrast, in the 
romantic garden, man works with nature, 
allowing plants to grow as they will, and 
limits his intercession to necessary nurtur- 
ing and grooming.” 

The hints at naturalism seen in the 
parterres become fully realised around the 
Azalea Pool. Informally placed azaleas, 
almost all planted during the 1850’s, sur- 
round wooded paths that wind around an 
irregular shoreline. Compared with the 
rigidly rectangular Reflection’ Pool, the 
Azalea Pool seems absolutely amorphous. 
Actually, it is a carefully designed bridge 
between the formal gardens and the 


lowland forest. Within the woods is a 
Cyprus Lake, Wild, white flowering dog- 
woods are planted along its shores in 
appealing contracts to the nearby pink 
and red azaleas; wisteria and wild 
Cherokee rose cascade down from the 
treetops. 

The 20th century has seen an expansion 
of the romantic concept to neglected or 
previously uncultivated portions of the 
plantation. Much of the work was done 
during the 1930’s by JJ. Pringle Smith (a 
descendant of Henry Middleton) and his 
wife, Henningham Ellett. Together they 
filled the Cyprus Woods with catalpa trees 
(Catalpa bignoniodes), fragrant winter 
daphne (Daphne odora) and all manner of 
wildflowers and bulb flowers. The thou- 
sands of azaleas they planted on the far 
side of Rice Mill Pond suggest a patch- 
work of billowing clouds painted in pas- 
tels. The Smiths also deserve credit for 
restoring much of the formal gardens, 
which had fallen into disrepair after the 
sacking of the house. 

A most remarkable attribute of the origi- 
nal landscape was how comfortably the 
sundry parts fit and worked together. The 
main parterre and decorative terraces were 
directly adjacent to the rice fields and mill. 
Field workers certainly tramped across the 
gardens as frequently as did the gentry. 
The wondrous water-system of ponds, 
pools and lakes were as functional as they 
were beautiful—flooding the rice fields, 
providing power to the mill and draining 
the surrounding swamps. Construction of 
an authentic stable yard and related build- 
ings—complete with plantation animals, 
blacksmith, carpenter, weaver and other 
craftsmen—has restored some of the plan- 
tation/garden dynamic. 

Middleton Place is designated a National 
Historic Landmark. But it is even more 
precious. Without this plantation, an 
endangered and most magnificent species 
of American landscape would be extinct. 
Middleton Place is located 14 miles 
north-west of Charleston. It is open every 
day, year round. Group rates are available: 
telephone (803) 556-6020. 
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frester’s fascinating record of her 
travels with the staff of Kunming 
Botanical Institute in the Autumn 1995 
issue of this Journal, and the reflection 
that the intimate association of the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, with Yunnan 
may be worth recounting for an Australian 
readership. Indeed in 1991, with the visit 
to Edinburgh by the Director of the 
Kunming Institute, Professor Sun 
Handong, an official twinning of both 

~was celebrated. The 
ion, however, goes back much fur- 
ther and is one of the great episodes in 
plant collecting in China, the intensive 
investigation of a comparatively unknown 
territory that was to yield immense riches. 
Predominantly, the species sought and 
collected were the rhododendrons and 
primulas we now take so much for grant- 
ed, but the range was infinitely eclectic 
and included what some sponsors saw as 
the gem of individual plants, Gentiana 
sino-ornato. Although the list of collectors 
in China is long and distinguished, 
Kingdon-Ward, Ludlow and Sherriff 
among them, Yunnan was the particular 
territory of two of them, George Forrest 
and, slightly later, Joseph Rock. 

Until the beginning of this century plant 
expeditions were financed largely by sci- 
entific institutions or government depart- 
ments, but it soon became clear that the 
costs of mounting more extensive (and in 
part commercially oriented) exploration 
would be more effectively met by co- 
operation, thus the formation of syndicates 
that henceforth became the dominant fea- 
ture of 20th century collecting. The princi- 
ple was simple enough; individuals or 
authorities took shares and received in 
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petimens and seeds in proportion 

i’ investment. The creation of the 

first such joint venture was the brainchild 

of three figures. One, the initiator, was 

Arthur Bulley, a prosperous cotton mer- 

chant and also the owner of a renowned 

garden at Ness in Cheshire (now the 
botanic garden of the University of 

Liverpool) and the founder of another of 

his interests, the seed company Bees Ltd. 

Interested in diversifying his stock and 

having some foretaste of the flora likely to 

be found, he sought the help of the sec- 
ond, Isaac Bayley Balfour, Regius Keeper 
at Edinburgh and Regius Professor of 

Botany in the University, to ask him to 

suggest a plantsman with particular talents 

who might be sent to China. The third 
was J.C. Williams of Caerhays Castle in 

Cornwall, who through his wealth and 

enthusiasm headed subsequent syndicates. 
Almost by chance Bayley Balfour had 

on his staff as an herbarium assistant 

George Forrest. Born in 1873 he had 

trained as a pharmacist’s apprentice, but 

he abandoned that career to visit relatives 
in Australia where, it is said, he spent two 
years in the bush, but I cannot recall any 
reference in the biography by John Cowan 
to his actual location or activities. He 
returned to Edinburgh in 1902 and suc- 
cessfully found a junior appointment with 
Balfour who became much impressed by 
his intuitive flair for plants. He was in 
addition extremely hardy, walking daily, 
whatever the weather, eight miles in each 
direction between his home at Lasswade 
and the Garden, and while at his herbari- 
um bench he neither sat down nor took 
any break in the course of the day. 

Balfour, therefore, had little hesitation in 

recommending him as eminently suitable 
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for what would be a very demanding 
commission. So with no training in 
language, and not much in the way of 
briefing, Forrest, in May 1904, embarked 
on the first of his expeditions. Quite 
remarkably he was able to recruit and 
train a band of native collectors who were 
to remain loyal to him throughout a peri- 
od of nearly 30 years. Tragically he died 
suddenly in the field on his seventh foray 
in January 1932. He was a collector on a 
grand scale, not afraid to farm out his 
gathering to his trusted assistants and, as a 
result, he produced vast harvests of mater- 
ial. If fault has to be found it probably lies 
in his over-enthusiasm for rhododendrons 
because Williams paid him a bonus for 
every new species found and described 
by such as Balfour. It is a pity, too, that he 
published practically nothing and, 
although his field notes are models of clar- 
ity, he kept no diaries of his travels and 
encounters; what is known of them can 
only be gleaned rather dimly from such 
correspondence with Balfour that has 
been preserved. 

In marked contrast is his rival collector 
in Yunnan, Joseph Rock. He was born in 
Vienna about 1879 and trained as a 
botanist. In addition, however, he had 
such an extraordinary talent in oriental 
languages that, in 1907, he was appointed 
Professor of Botany and Professor of 
Chinese in the College of Hawaii, posts he 
held until 1920. Hawaii was to remain his 
base until his death and he was latterly an 
Associate in Botany at the Bernice P. 
Bishop Museum at Honolulu. From 1920 
he served the US Department of 
Agriculture in Burma, Thailand and Assam 
with the specific task of collecting 
Taraktogenus kurzii, an extract of which 


earlier chapter 


i) William Hunter-Brown — Honorary Associate, Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh 


was used then in the treatment of leprosy. 
This assignment completed, he went to 
live in Yunnan-fu and, because among his 
other accomplishments he was a superb 
photographer, he remained there on work 
for the National Geographic Society, 
Washington. He had interests more diverse 
than those of Forrest (who did not entirely 
appreciate encroachment on what he had 
come to look upon as his special territory) 
and he was as much concerned with 
recording birds and mammals as with 
plant collecting. Unlike Forrest, he pre- 
ferred to remain solitary though he was 
accepted into, and made unique photo- 
graphic records of more than one Ila- 
masery. Exploiting too his linguistic talents 
he produced a lexography of the tribal 
languages of the Amne Machin range. In 
addition to all this activity he was respon- 
sible for the introduction of a considerable 
number of plants supplementary to those 
of -Forrest—rhododendron included, 
which made their way to Edinburgh for 
description and cultivation. It was because 
of his appreciation of the care the Garden 
took of his specimens that, in 1964, it 
received a major bequest from his estate 
of some 40,000 photographs, diaries and 
manuscripts. Some, the ethnographical 
and non-plant records, were shared with 
the German Oriental Institute, Marburg 
(not Berlin as a recent account suggests) 
but the vast majority are held in Edin- 
burgh and constitute a very important 
archive for modern studies in the flora of 
Yunnan. 
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SEAWEED SURVEY 


Dr Alan Millar, phycologist (seaweed 
botanist) at the Royal Botanic Gardens 
Sydney, has won a grant of $US20,000 
from the National Geographic Society to 
mount a diving expedition between 
Twofold Bay and Cape Howe on the 
south-east corner of the continent near 
Gabo Island. Dr Millar says that the seabed 
in this region has not previously been 
explored and he believes that it has abun- 
dant species. He has also been asked to 
advise Asian nations on the cultivation of 
economic seaweeds. 


THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE 

The “Tree of Knowledge’ under which the 
Australian Labour Party was formed in the 
Queensland town of Barcaldine in 1891 is 
no longer a Eucalypt. In a major paper 
recently published in the scientific journal 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney, 
Director Emeritus Lawrie Johnson and 
Senior Botanist Ken Hill have classified the 
Bloodwood group as a separate genus 
Corymbia. 

The Tree of Knowledge, a Ghost or 
Cabbage Gum, was previously known as 
Eucalyptus papuana but its new name is 
Corymbia apurrarinja. Johnson and Hill 
found that the Bloodwoods are more 
closely related to Angophoras than to 
Eucalypts, and have many characteristics of 
flowers, fruit, seeds and anatomy which 
warranted their classification as a separate 
genus. This removes 80 species from 
Eucalyptus to Corymbia, including the tall 
Spotted Gum of NSW coastal forests and 
the Lemon-scented Gum of Queensland, 
as well as the large Marri trees of the 
Western Australian forests. 
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AUSTRALIA’S INTERNATIONAL 
GARDEN FESTIVAL, 2000 


The good news is that the Bureau of 
International Expositions (BIE) has 
endorsed Australia’s hosting the 2000 
International Garden Festival (AIGF) and 
the NSW Government has provided a 
matching grant of $125.000 to Gosford City 
Council to allow an economic feasibility 
study that will spell out the financial 
requirements for structuring the Festival. 
However, Barry Cohen, Executive 
Director of AIGF, says that all the problems 
have not yet been solved and that there is 
still a way to go before the economic via- 
bility is assured and the imprimature of the 
Federal and State Governments granted. 


LONGER LIFE FOR FLOWERS AND 
FRUIT 

Plant researchers at the University of 
Technology, Sydney (UTS) Environmental 
Biology and Horticulture department in the 
Faculty of Science are presently identifying 
genes that cause the ageing process 
(senescence) in ethylene-sensitive plants 
such as iris and tulips. 

This research is expected to have wide- 
spread implications for other plants in the 
same gene family, including popular fruits 
like grapes and strawberries. 

The aim is to extend the vase life of 
flowers, and this may lead to the extended 
shelf life of fruits without sacrificing the 
quality of the plant product, according to 
UTS plant researcher Dr Robyn 
McConchie. “We don’t know what mecha- 
nism is triggered in plants so that parts of 
them die while other parts stay alive. For 
example, we need to understand why 
autumn leaves fall while the rest of the 
plant remains alive and able to grow more 
leaves, and why flowers die while the rest 
of the plant stays alive” says Dr 
McConchie. The research, in which Dr 
McConchie will be assisted by Dr Kate 
Ronowicz, involves isolating different 
genes and creating a DNA library. It will 
also look at the physiological effects of 
senescence on flowers and monitor the 
different proteins expressed during 
senescence. 
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MARCH 


2nd to 10th March: Friends of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens Sydney Art Exhibition, Lion 
Gate Lodge, Mrs Macquaries Road, Sydney. 
Enquiries (02)9960.1862 or (02)231. 8182. 


4th to 17th March: “Through the Rose”, an 
installation of oil paintings by Coral Minster at 
Caulfield Arts Complex Gallery, cnr Hawthorn 
and Gleneira Rds, Caulfield, Vic. 


5th March: Autumn Green Expo, Queensland's 
Nursery Show, Jupiter Casino, Gold Coast. 


6th to 18th March: Florissimo 96, Pare des 
Exhibitions, Dijon, France. 


9th to 18th March: Canberra Festival, celebrat- 
ing the founding of the city on 12th March 
1913. Enquiries (06)207.6477. 


15th/16th March: “Horticulture on the Edge”, 
a 2-day conference organised by the Australian 
Institute of Horticulture, at the Hyatt Kingsgate 
Hotel, Sydney. Enquiries (043)25.4088. 


23rd/24th March: Petty’s Orchard Antique 
Apple Festival, cnr Monckton and Homestead 
Roads, Templestowe, Vic (Melway 22 A12). 
Enquiries (03)9346.4499. 


23rd/24th March: Friends of Royal Botanic 
Gardens Melbourne Growing Friends Autumn 
Plant Sale, in the grounds of the Old Melbourne 
Observatory, Birdwood Ave, South Yarra. 
Enquiries (03)9836.2862. 


APRIL 


April 6th & 7th, 20th & 21st, 25th, 27th& 
28th:A rare opportunity to visit historic 
Wynstay on The Avenue, Mount Wilson 
(c 1875), the autumn garden, stone stables and 
Turkish Bath House (c 1892) and at the same 
time contribute towards the restoration of the 
Bath House by the Mount Wilson History 
Group and the National Trust. 
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HOME & OVERSEAS § BACK COPIES STILL AVAILABLE 


SPECIAL PRICE EARLY ISSUES $2 EACH 


OF JOIN IES 


- 10am to 4pm. Adults $5, children free. 
For further information ring (047)56.2072. 


13th/14th and 20th/21st April: Wentworth 

_ Falls (NSW) Autumn Festival; eight gardens 
_ open, arts and crafts exhibitions, conducted his- 
\ torical tours. Enquiries (047)57.3460 or 
(0479573139. 


18th to 24th April: Melbourne's International 
_ Flower and Garden Show, Royal Exhibition 
' Building and Carlton Gardens. Enquiries 
~ (03)9569.4400. 


| 20th to 28th April: Euroflora, Genoa, Italy. 


25th-28th April: Open gardens — Southern 
| Highlands (NSW). Contact (048) 61 3137 


| 27th/28th April: Ferny Creek Horticultural 
Society Autumn Show, in the Society's hall, east 
end of Hilton Rd, Ferny Creek, Vic (Melway 66 
£12). Enquiries Rex Shields (03)9728.2356. 


MAY 


| 24th to 26th May: Brisbane Flower and 
Garden Show, Brisbane Convention and 
| Exhibition Centre. Enquiries (07)3844.1588 or 
| (02)9977.0888. 


SEPTEMBER | 


1st to 3rd Sept: GAFA International Garden 
Trade Fair, Cologne, Germany. 


8th to 10th Sept: Growtech 96; International 
Horticultural Trade Exhibition and Conference, 
Miami Beach Convention Center, Florida, USA. 


12th to 15th Sept: Galabau, European fair of 
gardening, landscaping and sportsground con- 
struction, Nurnberg, Germany. 
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Convention, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
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26th to 19th Sep: 5th World Daffodil 


VOL. 10, NO.3: 

Helianthemums - Garden of the Lotophagi (USA) - 
Heliculture Harvest — Daylesford Diggings 

VOL. 12, NO. 1: 

Tasmania’s Gardens and the Open Garden Scheme 
- Companion Planting - Starting Again in 
Fremantle. 

VOL. 12, NO. 3: 

Vireya Rhododendrons — Mount Macedon (Gardens 
Galore) - The Olive Pink Floral Reserve (Central 
Australia). 

VOL. 12, NO.4: 

Feasting on Fungi — Tiptop Plants - A Tropical 
Fantasy in Suburban Melbourne. 


VOL. 13, NO. 1: 

Water Efficient Plantings - Yengo Sculpture Garden 
— Leafy lettuce Lineup. 

VOL. 13, NO. 2: 

The Gardens of Lake Como — White, Yellow and 
Orange Salvias - The White Waratah. 

VOL. 13, NO. 3: 

Rugged Rugosa Roses — Red and Pink Flowering 
Salvias - Trees for Tropical gardens 


ALL VOLUMES LISTED ABOVE 
VOL 10-13 


NOW SPECIAL PRICE 


BACK COPIES (NEW FORMAT) LATER ISSUES 


VOL 14 NO. 1. WINTER 1994: SOLD OUT 


VOL 14 NO. 2. SPRING 1994: Daffodils in Tasmania — Aquatic Plants - aie with Australian 


Plants — Two of New Zealand’s Finest Gardens. 
VOL 14 NO. 3. SUMMER 1995: SOLD OUT 


VOL 14 NO. 4. AUTUMN 1995: Paeonies Part 2 — Berries Part 1 — Myall Park Botanic Gardens 


(Qld.) - Water, a precious resource. 


VOL 15 NO. 1. WINTER 1995: The Japanese Garden at Cowra (NSW) — Grasses and Related 


Plants — The Mediterranean Garden — Berries Part 2. 


VOL 15 NO. 2. SPRING 1995: The Tree Paeony — Clematis Collection — A Japanese Garden in 


Toowoomba. 


VOL 15 NO. 3. SUMMER 1995: Two Gardens in the Blue Mountains - The Enigma of Lavender - 


Herbs — Peter Valder on Being a Speaker 


ALL THESE ABOVE ARE NOW $5.00 


Later issues 


JOURNAL BINDERS 


Well made in dark green vinyl with gold lettering and pocket for 
year tab. AVAILABLE AT $11 (price includes postage). 
Binders can be picked up at our Canberra office 


(Cost $9.00 per binder) Please send me OD @ ® 
to the address below. 
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is an important directory for 
quick reference. 

Headings can be 
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LEURA COUNTRY GARDENS NURSERY; 
Rear/156 Megalong Street, Leura N.S.W. 
2780. We stock a wide range of cool climate 
trees and shrubs, cottage garden perennials, 
old fashioned and David Austin roses. Also 
beautiful statues, fountains and bird baths — 
OPEN 6 days a week, closed Tuesdays. 

Tel: (047) 84.3146. 


CLOUDEHILL has extensive herbaceous bor- 
ders set in magnificent garden ‘rooms’ made 
from hedges, stone walls, old brickwork; and 
surrounded by maples, rhododendrons, 
beeches, dating from the original Woolrich 
Nursery. Attached nursery has unusual trees, 
shrubs, perennials, ornamental grasses. 89 
Olinda-Monbulk Rd, Olinda, Vic 3788. Tel 
(03)751.1009. Open 7 days. 


NURSERIES —- SPECIALIST 


VIREYA RHODODENDRONS. Wide range 
of Vireya hybrids and species available by 
mail order. Send 2x45¢ stamps, and address, 
for catalogue to:The Vireya Venue, 7 Lawrence 
Place, Maleny, Qld, 4552. Sorry not available 
to WA at present. Ph: (074) 94 2179. 


BUNGENDORE GARDEN CENTRE in the 
centre of historic Bungendore only 30 minutes 
east of Canberra. Winter selections will 
include a wide selection of roses, barerooted 
fruit and ornamental trees and gorgeous local 
pots and ornaments. Open 7 days 9-5. 
Phone (06) 238 1844 


YUULONG LAVENDER ESTATE, Yendon 
Rd, Mt Egerton (postal RMB E1215 Ballarat, 
Vic 3352). Take Gordon exit from Western 
Hwy, or Yendon No 2 Rd from Midland Hwy. 
Tea rooms. Craft shop. Lavender produce and 
skin care products. Free sampling. Plant nurs- 
ery and cottage garden. National Collection 
of Lavenders. Toilet for the disabled. NOW 
OPEN ALL YEAR Wed — Sun, 10am to 

4.30 pm. JANUARY ONLY open 7 days a 
week. Admission $3.00. Tel (053)68.9453; 
fax (053)68.9175. 


AUSTRAL WATERGARDENS. Water lilies, 
lotus, water iris & other pond plants. Heavy duty 
synthetic rubber pond liner $16 sq mtr. Country 
and interstate supplied. Various widths. Phone 
for quote. Send 3 stamps for colour mail order 
list and pond liner sample. Austral 
Watergardens, 1295 Pacific Hwy, Cowan 
2081. Open 7 days except July. 3kms north 

of Cowan. Phone (02)9985.7370 Fax 
(02)9985.7024. 
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NURSERIES - GENERAL 


GARDEN MARKET PLACE 
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SWEET VIOLETS BY MAIL ORDER. 

13 different cultivars of V. odorata for $32, 
or send a SSAE for a descriptive list. 
VIOLET GARDENS WA, PO BOX 45, 
ARMADALE WA 6112 


MOUNTAIN VIEW DAYLILY GARDENS 
offers the largest collection of imported daylilies 
in Australia at the fairest prices. Our superb 32 
page colour catalogue featuring 230 beautiful 
colour photographs is $5.00 posted. 

Box 458GJ Maleny, Qld, 4552. 

Phone (074)94.2346. 


MOUNTAIN AND WOODLAND 
PLANTS specialising in plants from alpine, 
mountain and woodland regions including 
many rare species. Mainly perennials and 
bulbs, including Aquilegia, Campanula, 
Cardiocrinum, Clematis, Delphinium, 
Fritillaria, Haberlea, Lilium, Meconopsis, 
Ourisia, Penstemon, Primula, Soldanella and 
many others. For a list send a SSAE to Mark 
Brown (GJ), PO Box 145, Crafters SA 5152. 


YAMINA RARE PLANTS, 25 Moores Rd, 
Monbulk, Vic 3793; tel (03)756.6335, 

fax (03)752.0308. For new, rare and unusu- 
al shrubs and trees. Extensive range of 
Magnolias, Japanese Maples, Viburnums, 
Conifers, Michelias, Osmanthus, etc. Send 
$5 for comprehensive catalogue. 

We dispatch Australia-wide. 


BUDA GARDEN NURSERY, 42 Hunter St, 
Castlemaine, Vic 3450. Tel (054)72.1032. 
A wide range of interesting and hardy trees, 
shrubs, perennials and bulbs all propagated 
from the historic Buda garden collection is 
now available from our expanding plant 
nursery. Open daily 9 am to 5 pm. 


AUSTRALIA’S OWN ROSES by Alister 
Clark and others. Unique colour booklet $3.00. 
Colour catalogue also $3.00 or $5.00 for 
both. Over 1,000 varieties — heritage and mod- 
ern. GOLDEN VALE NURSERY, Golden Vale 
Road, Benalla, Vic 3672. Tel (057) 62 1520 


OTWAY HERBS COTTAGE GARDEN; 
biodynamic nursery and terraced garden set 
in the hills of Apollo Bay. Perennials, shrubs, 
rare plants, Chinese species, fresh herbs, pot- 
pourri, local terracotta pottery. Biddles Rd, 
Apollo Bay, Vic. 3233. Tel (052)37.6318. 
Open daily. 

BRAIDWOOD MISTY MOUNTAINS 
NURSERY 10kms east on Coast Rd. 
Specialising in uncommon cold climate 
plants. Huge collection of azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrons. Small super advanced shrubs, 
climbers, bulbs, perennials, grasses including 
a large array of discounted plants. 
Woodland display gardens open for inspec- 
tion throughout Spring. Phone (048)42.2048. 
Hours Friday-Monday or by appointment. 


THE BRAIDWOOD NURSERY, 62 Wilson St, 
Braidwood, NSW 2622. Tel (048)42.2057. 
Cottage garden shrubs and old-fashioned roses 
and a wide range of perennials. 
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LAVENDERS - Many varieties, strong plants 
grown outdoors. Retail and wholesale. 
Enquiries always welcome. CRISP GRO 
NURSERIES — THE LAVENDER SPECIALISTS. 
Located on Hume Highway 17kms south of 
Yass. Open to public DAILY 10am to Spm. 
Telephone (06)227 6032 Fax (06)227 
6107. “Look for the White Windmills”. 


GRETCHENS - OLD FASHIONED ROSES, 
garden and nursery on the Hawkesbury River 


~ at Old Kurrajong Rd. Lowlands, Richmond 


NSW 2753; tel (045)78.2994. Open at 
weekends or by appointment. 


RELIABLE ROSES, George Rd, Silvan Vic. 
3795. Tel (03) 737.9313. Melways map 
121 D10. Growers and specialists of 
Heritage roses. STANDARD ROSES 
AVAILABLE from 24 inches to 72 inches. 
Roses available year round, mail order in 
winter only. Display area of over 800 
varieties of all types of roses. Catalogue 
available $2.00 post paid. 


GOOD NATURE NURSERY. Mail order 
specialists, species geraniums, lace-cap 
hydrangeas (8 named varieties), English 
roses, unusual shrubs and choice perennials. 
Catalogue 4 x 45¢ stamps. 482 Dignams 
Creek Road, via Narooma NSW 2546. 
Phone (064)93.6739. Visits by appointment. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Smatt Hotet, 17 Links Rp Bowrat NSW 
(048) 611 977 
GOOD FOOD — GOOD COMPANY 


TEA-ROSE COTTAGE, KILMORE, VIC. 
Charming Victorian country bed and breakfast 
retreat, circa 1856. 2 bedrooms available - 

1 single/double with separate facilities also 
private lounge with open fire. Dinner by 
arrangement — 1 hour's drive north of 
Melbourne. Central to antiques and wineries. 
Weekend packages available. Tel (057) 
82.1745. 


BRAIDWOOD, BED AND BREAKFAST 

in your own suite in the Old Rectory (1842), 
beautifully restored, centrally heated. Enjoy 

our old English garden and adjoining nurs- 

ery. Mary Harris, 62 Wilson St, Braidwood, 
NSW 2622; tel (048)42.2057. 


HIGH RANGE, 15 MINS BERRIMA. 
Country farm garden with magnificent views 
adjacent to National Park in the beautiful 
Southern Highlands of NSW. Comfy twin 
accommodation (ensuite), homestead meals, 
dinner, bed and breakfast. Bookings 
(048)78.5119. 

TASMANIA, “Hillgrove”, colonial self-con- 
tained suite in historic house c.1840 on 11 
acres of rolling countryside overlooking his- 
toric Shot Tower and Derwent River. 

15 minutes from Hobart (GPO). $85.00 
double per day includes breakfast provisions. 
Tel (002)27.9043. 
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BOOKS & CATALOGUES 


THE GREEN BOOK 
= 


im GARDENING AND 
P| CONSERVATION BOOKS 


COMPANY 


For the best books at the best prices! 
Phone us for a free summer aise. 


(03) 9818 2801 Freecall 1800 646 533 


AUSTRALIAN HERB INDUSTRY 
RESOURCE GUIDE - second edition now 
available. Comprehensive listing of herbal 
sources and resources. $18 + $2pp from 
Focus on Herbs Consultancy, PO Box 203 
Launceston, Tas 7250. 


Cultivated Plants of the World 
- Trees, Shrubs & Climbers - 


by Don Ellison 


A comprehensive Australian plant 
identification book now used by Nurseries 
and Gardeners in 25 countries. 
4200 colour photographs, 608 pages. 
Acclaimed by the world's leading 
horticulturists for its scope and colour. 
Published by Flora Publications 
For info Phone: 07 - 3229 6366 
Fax: 07 - 3229 8782 
Write: GPO Box 2927 
Brisbane Qid 4001 


GARDEN DETAIL 


IMPERIAL GARDENS landscape design, 
consultancy, construction, garden centre. 
Oriental garden specialists, feature rock, 
pebble, shaped trees and specialist plants. 
We import granite laterns and statues. Come 
and stroll into the Japanese garden setting. 
18 Myoora Rd, Terrey Hills NSW 2084. Ph 
(02) 450 2455 Fax (02) 450 2714. 
BOULES, PETANQUE, FRENCH BOWLS. 
Eight steel balls and two jacks in an attractive 
wooden carry case. A game for all ages, 
play anywhere. A superb gift. $160.00 plus 
postage. Contact Tony Bernard, Boules to 
You, 30 Fairy Bower Road, Manly, NSW. 
Tel (02)976 2034 


COURSES AND CLASSES 


JAPANESE GARDEN WORKSHOPS 
WITH KEN LAMB. 1 day workshops at the 
beautiful Imperial Gardens Nursery Centre. 
Choose from Japanese Gardens—Principles 
and Practice, The Shishiodoshi Garden, 

The Meditation Garden, Design your own 
Japanese Garden, Build your own Japanese 
Garden. Write, phone or fax for more infor- 
mation Imperial Gardens, PO Box 200 Terrey 
Hills NSW 2084. Ph: (02) 450 2455 

Fax (02) 450 2714. 

COURSES, plant expert courses; Herbs, 
Roses, Perennials, Fuchsias, Natives, 
Conifers, Proteas, Carnivors, Azaleas, 
Camellias, Orchids, Bulbs, Bonsai, Annuals, 
Palms, Lavender, Berries, Cacti, and lots 
more. Australian Horticultural 
Correspondence School, PO Box 2092, 
Nerang East, Qld 4211 or 264 Swansea Rd, 
Lilydale, Vic 3140. Tel (075) 30 4855 or 
(03) 736 1882. 


GARDENS & ARBORETA 


‘GAWALLA’ GARDENS. A great country 
garden to visit in Victoria’s western district, 
covering 4 acres designed to suit a creative 
gardener and floral artist. Featuring collec- 
tions of rare perennials and bulbs, iris, 
lilliums, geraniums, ferns and hundreds of 
roses. English trees, proteas and foliage are 
included in the design. Open Ist Sept to 1st 
May by appointment. Teas — toilet - plants. 
Coaches and groups welcome. ‘Gawalla’ 
Gardens, Henty Hwy, Cavendish Vic. 3314. 
Phone: (055) 74 2342 


GARDEN MARKET PLACE 


SEND US YOUR MESSAGE AND WE CAN INSERT IT 


INTO OUR NEXT ISSUE. 
1-2 INSERTS $1.00 PER WORD. 
3-4 INSERTS 80¢ PER WORD 
DISPLAY ADS $50 OR $100. 


MINIMUM FOR A ONE OFF PLACEMENT $30 


EVERGLADES GARDENS. 37 Everglades 
Ave, Leura, NSW — 100kms west of Sydney 
in Blue Mountains. Paul Sorensen designed 
cold climate arboretum, historic house, 
gallery, picnic/barbeque area, refreshments. 
Ideal venue for functions. Open daily 9.00am 
to 5.00pm. Adults $4.00, Seniors/students/ 
children $2.00, National Trust members free. 
Tel (047)84 1938 

GARDEN OF ST ERTH, BLACKWOOD 
95 km north-west of Melbourne. Wide variety 
of native and exotic plants in 3ha bush set- 
ting. Open daily. Official collection of Cista- 
ceae. Contains herb, rock, water, vegetable, 
bush, ‘English’ and sunken gardens. 

Phone (053)68 6514. 


ASHCOMBE MAZE, Australia’s largest 
hedge maze; rose maze, extensive water, 
woodland and rock gardens. Open everyday 
10.00am-5.00pm. (Closed month of August, 
Christmas Day and Good Friday.) Red Hill 
Rd, Shoreham, on Victoria’s Mornington 
Peninsula. Tel (059)89.8387. Melway ref 
256E4. 


OTWAY ROSES, Rose Garden, Rose 
Nursery and Cafe Dainty Bess. Near Geelong 
is a beautiful rose garden. Over 500 varieties 
are grown. All roses are labelled with names, 
descriptions and historical information. 

Cape Otway Rd, 13 km past Moriac. 

Tel (052)88.7382. 


SHOWS 


4TH ANNUAL BOWNING HORTICUL- 
TURE AND GARDEN FIELD DAY. 
Saturday 4 May 1996 at the Recreation 
Grounds, Bowning — 14km from Yass on the 
Road to Gundagai. Traders welcome. 

Wide range of stalls by nursery and horticul- 
tural trade. Coach groups invited. 

Tel (06) 227 6058 Fax: (06) 227 6244 


HORTICULTURISTS/DESIGNERS 


QUALIFIED HORTICULTURISTS will 
maintain or design your garden to the highest 
standards. Ben Ph/Fax (02)665 8835; 

Steve (02)484 3367 Metro Sydney 


—— 
a 
EEE 


MORE DETAIL RING KEVA NORTH ON (06) 239 6400 


PROFILE 


risp-Gro Lavender Nursery, situated 
near Bowning, 20 minutes south of 
Yass on the Hume Highway and 
owned by Helen and Sandy Crisp, a 
mother and son partnership, is now in its 
twelfth year of operation. While Sandy 
was completing his horticultural course 
he began to plan and set up the nursery, 
which went into production in 1984. 
Helen and Sandy took over a bare and 
exposed paddock on the family’s fine 
wool property. Windbreaks had to be 
planted to protect the plants from the sub 
zero temperatures and cold winds experi- 
enced in this area. The main operation is 
wholesale but Helen is happy to set up 
displays in garden centres for a lavender 


promotion on weekdays or weekends. A 
wide range of lavender species and culti- 


vars is now grown. 


pills 
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FLOWER 
OF THE 
MONTH 


CRISP ARTGLASS 


Crisp Artglass, operated by Peter Crisp, started operations on the property in the early 
1980s. Crisp Artglass is formed by the slumping process, an ancient technique which 
uses heat and gravity to make totally unique works of art. Glass is exported from the 
studio to many overseas countries and Peter has held exhibitions world-wide. All the 
work is hand made, hand painted and signed. 

Opening both the glass studio and the lavender nursery to the public in November 
1992 was a logical progression. Both are now open daily from 10 am to 5pm. 
Devonshire teas are available at weekends. The best time to see the lavenders in 
flower is from November through to February. 

In addition the Crisp Galleries, adjoining the studio, are available to other artists and 
craftspeople by invitation to display their own work. A number of concerts have been 
held in the Galleries, which can comfortably seat 120 people. The Galleries cater for 
lunch, morning and afternoon tea for clubs and other groups; bookings are essential. 

The gardens which surround the studio, galleries and nursery provide a restful 
place in which to wander, sit or enjoy a picnic. 

Future plans include an expansion of the gardens to house more lavenders. Wee 
Jasper Sheep Skin will be relocating their shop and factory to the property in the next 
few months 

Crisp-Gro Lavender Nursery and Crisp Artglass Studio, Gap Range, Bowning, 
NSW 2582. Tel (06)227.6032. 


"When travelling south, tum off the Hume Highway, 100 metres past the 
_ White Windmill. (13.8kms south of the new Yass Service Centre.) . 

Reig ony Cosson Re espouse Wel set 1 ADI Ea EN oC OeRT ne Rp ak ES aren etiedaiey flower 
that will look tremendous in 


your home for many weeks. 


Ivory coloured petals 


turn white over time. 


Available at good garden 


retailers now. 


ie 
CRO NURSERIES p06 227 6032 
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by Gail Thomas 


harmaine Solomon is Australia’s 
(Cems authority on Asian food. 

She came from Sri Lanka at the end 
of 1959 and says that she had the good 
sense to be born into the right kind of 
family. 

“My father’s sisters and his mother were 
prize winning cooks; they won medals at 
the Sri Lankan equivalent of our Royal 
Agricultural Show for their chutneys and 
jellies. About eleven years after my grand- 
mother died we opened the last bottle of 
wood apple jelly that she had made—it 
was in perfect condition and the flavour 
was superb.” , 

Charmaine is a keen gardener and in 
her Sydney garden grows a variety of fruit 
trees, vegetables and herbs. “I have a 
Tahitian lime that has given me so much 
fruit, and the guava trees throw fruit at me 
faster than I can use it.” 

Much of Charmaine’s bounty goes into 
making preserves and she explained that 
while she was only six or seven when her 
grandmother died, she still feels that con- 
nection when she stands in the kitchen 
making batches of jam in her grandmoth- 
er’s big brass preserving pan. 

Her infectious enthusiasm about food 
and her incredibly detailed knowledge of 
Asian ingredients is certainly inspiring. “It's 
lovely to be able to walk into the garden 
and pick the fruit. I wouldn’t bother grow- 
ing the things that you can buy at the mar- 
ket as everything there is so fresh and 
there is such a wide choice. It’s the little 
unusual things that I like to grow, like the 
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exotic fruits. We have white guava, red 
cherry guava and I’m also putting in a 
lemon guava. Our own Kensington Pride 
mango comes on after the mango season 
up north has finished, so that’s wonderful.” 

To describe Charmaine as a prolific 
author would be an understatement as she 
is currently working on her 29th book! 

Following the success of her first book, 
South East Asian Cookbook and a Chinese 
cookbook came The Complete Asian 
Cookbook which has become a bible to 
anyone interested in Asian cuisine. Since it 
was first published in 1976 it has sold over 
a million copies and has been translated 
into Dutch, German and French. With 
some 800 recipes it is bound to satisfy the 
most avid cook. 

“I get letters from all over the world 
about the book,” she says. 

A “secret vice” of writing poetry resulted 
in Love and a Wooden Spoon, a book of 
poems about family life along with some 
recipes. However, her latest book is a 
massive undertaking, the biggest thing she 
has done for as well as containing recipes 
it will be an encyclopaedia of fruits and 
vegetables of the Asia/Pacific region. 
Charmaine says: “It is written and 
designed to be user-friendly and will have 
botanical illustrations to identify all the 
plants. There will be plant descriptions, 
details on growing conditions and the 
forms in which they can be purchased.” 

“In my garden I grow galangal (Alpinia 
galanga) which is a rhizome similar 
to ginger which I’ve never found 
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Charmaine Solomon 


commercially at a tender stage. You can 
buy it bottled, sliced in brine and if you 
don’t want to give your blender a nervous 
breakdown that is the one to use. There is 
also a powdered form but it doesn’t have 
the same flavour intensity as the one in 
brine, so if you don’t have access to the 
fresh product there is a good alternative. 
Likewise, if you can’t get fresh lemon 
grass you can substitute a strip of fresh 
lemon zest.” 

The new book will also include medici- 
nal uses for plants and Charmaine 
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explains that perilla (Perilla frutescen 
crispa) is often served with sushi and 
sashimi as it is said to be an antidote to 
fish poisoning. There are both red and 
green forms of perilla and the deep purple 
leafed variety, also known as Beefsteak 
Plant, is added along with the seeds to 
give pickled root ginger its pink hue. 
Pennywort (Centrella asiatica) which is 


they are beautiful and cheaper than flow- 
ers, and you can always eat them! 
Another plant of great interest is 
Mukunana (Alternanthera sessilis) which 
has a creeping habit, mild flavoured 
leaves and crunchy, pink-tinged stems. It 
is eaten with fish in the Congo while in Sri 
Lanka, Malaysia and Indonesia it is served 
with rice. Charmaine shreds the leaves 


tandoori tikka marinade. They are packed 
in glass jars with easily prepared recipes 
on the labels. 

The Green Thai Curry paste recipe sug- 
gests combining half a jar of the paste 
with half a cup of water and boiling for 
three minutes. Add 500 to 750g of sliced 
meat or poultry, cover and simmer until 
tender. For seafood cook until just 


said to be good for arthritis and is sold in 
nurseries as the Arthritis Herb, is another 
of Charmaine’s favourites. It is also known 
as Gotu Kola; it can be shredded in a 
salad with a little lemon juice, a pinch of 
salt, grated coconut and a finely chopped 
shallot. She would like to see pennywort 
grown commercially so people can buy 
bunches of it. Chillies are another 
favourite and the hotter than hot 
Habanero, also known as Scotch Bonnets 
with their golden “tam o’shanter” fruits are 
another inclusion in the Solomon garden. 
It is not only growing and eating these 
plants which interests Charmaine. She 
loves to see a bowl of lovely eggplant, or 
red and yellow capsicum on the table— 
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and tosses them in a pan with coconut, 
sliced shallots, salt and a pinch of turmeric 
for two or three minutes. She also stir-fries 
red amaranth leaves with oyster sauce and 
garlic; green amaranth leaves, which are 
slightly tougher, are shredded and made 
into a “mallung” with chilli, oil, garlic and 
steamed with a quarter of a cup of water. 
To make life easier for the busy cook 
Charmaine has released a range of pastes 
and marinades of authentic Asian flavours, 
using only the finest and freshest ingredi- 
ents. These have no artificial colours or 
flavours and come in varying degrees of 
spiciness. Included in the range are Thai 
Green Curry, Red Curry and Jungle Curry 
pastes, also a kebab marinade and 


opaque. Stir in a half to one cup of 
coconut milk and simmer for five minutes, 
uncovered, Serves four to six, with rice. 

Thanks to Charmaine’s diligent research 
and taste-tempting recipes, the mysteries 
of Asian cooking have been unravelled. 
We are now encouraged to seek out exot- 
ic sounding ingredients like galangal, kaf- 
fir lime leaves and krachai (also known as 
lesser galangal). 


Above: Asian inspired flavours; chilli, 
garlic, lime ginger, coriander, 
Vietnamese mint. 


(photos Gail Thomas) 


IDOL MOMENTS 


IDOL MOMENTS is an exclusive service for 
visitors to Canberra who want the very best. 


Plan your itinerary or leave it to IDOL MOMENTS. 
Choose from our suggestions or add your own. 


Canberra’s heritage and culture — historic 
landmarks, churches, parks, embassies, 
streetscapes. Find out where famous 
Australians have lived. 


Small galleries and studios, some by special 
invitation. Workshops or demonstrations 
can be arranged. 


Private gardens, historical and architectural, 
for your enjoyment. Learn to preserve 
flowers or visit a garden museum. 


Boutique wineries, set in beautiful 
undulating country. 


Nature reserves. 


Stay on a country property — enjoy life on a 
farm in exclusive surroundings. 


Shear sheep or help on a dairy farm as part 
of your sightseeing day in Canberra. 


Shopping on or off the beaten track - 
international fashion designers, a wool expo 
award winner, works of art from inexpensive 
to extremely valuable, Aboriginal art, 
antiques, books. We enjoy the challenge of 
successfully planning your shopping. 


Skiing, bicycling, walking, tennis or golf, 
food and wine - whatever your interests 
{DOL MOMENTS will make your stay in 
Canberra a highlight of your travels. 


FOR BOOKINGS OR INFORMATION 


Please contact Dianna Budd 
Phone (06) 295 3822 
or 018 621611 
Fax (06) 295 3822 


Postal Address: PO Box E340 
Queen Victoria Terrace ACT 2600 
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A TALE OF TWO HOUSES 
Lanyon & Calthorpes’ House, A.C.T. 


At Lanyon, only 30 minutes drive from the heart of the city, you 
can see the homestead, rambling gardens, stone buildings and 
natural landscape. Delicious light meals are served in the cafe. 


At Calthorpes’ House 1995 becomes 1927. This family home and 
garden has survived almost unchanged for over sixty years. Take 
a guided tour, hear the pianola playing music of the past, even 
climb into the air raid shelter. 


LANYON 

Tharwa Drive, Tharwa A.C.T. 

Open 6 days, 10am—4pm. Closed Mon 
Inquiries: (06) 237 5136 


CALTHORPES’ HOUSE 

24 Mugga Way, Red Hill A.C.T. 
Open Tues, Wed, Thurs & w’ends 
Inquiries: (06) 295 1945 


Museums & Galleries, A.C.T. Government 


Judy Chapman 


Ceramic Artist 


Specialising in hand-made 
garden sculpture figures 
and birds, fountains 

and bird baths. 


Also hand painted tiles for 
tables and wall plaques — 
suitable for courtyards and 


kitchens. Commissions 


accepted for individual decor. 


Visitors are welcome to 
Wiralla Studio — Bowral 
Phone 048 62 2360 
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SUNDIALS AUSTRALIA 
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NEW DESIGN! 


SOMETHING 
SPECIAL 
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This modern Armillary Sphere Sundial is made from solid 
gunmetal bronze. In its readily available form it can be made to 
suit any southern hemisphere location about 32° and 42° south 

of the equator. There are thee intersecting circular rings joined 
together to form a hollow sphere — the metal rod (the gnomon) 
goes through the rings and casts a shadow which tells the time. 
The inside diameter is 350mm and overall on its stand it is 
550mm tall. It is superbly made and costs $1,300. It comes with 
a separate commemorative bronze plaque (with a time correction 
graph) and can incorporate your favourite quotation, name or 
family coat of arms etc to suit your requirements. 

Freight is extra. 


Sts SRNR HCN Posen 3 
Give your garden that special look! 


Superb Bronze Horizontal dials — 310mm in diameter 
with sunflame or filigree gnomon. 
Standard starting from $300. 
Custom made, special design from $400. 


NSW & ACT 


Australian Garden Journal P/L 
PO Box 3865 Manuka ACT 2603 
Enquiries AGJ (06) 2396400 


Sundials Australia 
3 Bedford St, Kensington Park SA 5068 


All other states 
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form of ‘Butterfly Blue’. 


‘Pink Mist’ will delight gardeners with its 
abundance of flowers for up to 9 months 
of the year. 


‘Pink Mist’ is hardy and trouble free. 
It is extremely versatile and is an 
excellent choice for small gardens, 

patio pots, and as a cut flower. 


AVAILABLE NOW AT ALL 
GOOD GARDEN RETAILERS. 


For further enquiries contact 
Colourwise Nursery NSW 


Tel: (045) 666 177 


J} material of this variety is an 
|| infringement under the “Plant 
"| Breeders Rights Act 1994”, 


Scabiosa “Pink Mist" has been introduced to Australia by Pride of Place Plant UK. 


lephant garlic is occasionally found 
Bis: in seed and bulb catalogues 
and seed saver lists. In some regions 
it is found naturalised on old house sites 
and it is a welcome, or sometimes, unwel- 


come inhabitant of many suburban gar- 
dens—but it is not garlic. 


WHAT IS IT? 

Its botanical name is Allium ampelopra- 
sum (Ampeloprasum Group) ‘Elephant 
Garlic’ and it is actually a close relative of 
the leek, Allium ampeloprasum (Porrum 
Group). It is only more distantly related to 
true garlic (Allium sativum). Other com- 
mon names are giant garlic, greatheaded 
garlic, Levant garlic, Russian garlic, 
Yorktown onion, and in French, ail d’ori- 
ent, and German, pferdknoblauch. 


HISTORY 

Allium ampeloprasum is the wild plant 
from which both elephant garlic and leeks 
are derived. It is native to Southern 
Europe, North Africa, Asia Minor and parts 
of Russia, where it grows on dry, rocky or 
-sandy ground and near cultivated land. 
The specific name ampeloprasum comes 
from the Greek words ampelos and pra- 
son which mean a vine and leek respec- 
tively, signifying that this leek-like plant 
grew among grape vines. They may have 
self-sown from the wild, or perhaps they 
were an early attempt at companion plant- 
ing. Allium species have been used for 
centuries to protect more tender plants 
from hungry insects. 

Elephant garlic bulbs have been collect- 
ed from the wild and from gardens for 
many centuries. A wild English variety is 
often found in places associated with early 
Christian sites and may have originally 
been cultivated by the monks who lived 
there. 
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DESCRIPTION 

Elephant garlic looks superficially like a 
giant form of garlic, hence the name. The 
leaves are large, blue-green and linear 
with a central dividing rib. In early or mid- 
summer, from the centre of the leaves, a 
solid, cylindrical flower stalk grows to a 
height of a tall man. Flower heads, twice 
the size of cricket balls, form singly at the 
top of the flower stalks in spring and sum- 
mer. These flower heads are covered by a 
single long-beaked spathe which resem- 
bles a swan’s head and splits to reveal the 
densely-packed pink or mauve flowers. 
Both the flower buds and heads look dra- 
matic at the back of a mixed border. 


CULTIVATION 

Elephant garlic is grown from cloves or 
rounds planted in autumn, winter and 
spring in mild climates, or autumn and 
spring in cool climates. Plant the cloves 
and rounds, blunt or root ends down, 
about 30 centimetres apart. The tops of 
the bulbs should be about 5 centimetres 
below the soil surface. Plants do best in a 
tich, deeply cultivated bed and like full 
sun and well-drained soil, but they are 
very hardy and really need no special 
treatment. Regular harvesting and/or con- 
finement to a definite bed ensures that 
elephant garlic will not become a weed. It 
grows from the tropics to temperate 
Australia and tends to grow taller and to 
have a stronger flavour in cooler regions. 


HARVESTING 

Bulbs are harvested when the flowers 
begin to dry out. The whole plant is dug 
and the bulbs hung to dry with part of the 
stem attached, in a shady but dry position. 
Flower heads with stalks are hung in 
bunches in a similar position. 
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USES 


Elephant garlic has a mild, sweet flavour 
somewhere between garlic and onion. 
Cloves and rounds are large and easy to 
peel. They can be eaten raw, sliced into 
salads or, steamed or boiled as a vegetable 
with or without a sauce. They can also be 
cooked like onions in soups, stews or 
casseroles, or baked in the oven with 
roasts. Where a true, pungent garlic flavour 
is needed only true garlic (A. sativum) 
should be used. Elephant garlic bulbs are 
high in vitamins A, C and E and are a 
healthy addition to any diet. Young leaves 
can be sliced and added to salads or used 
as a garnish. Bulbs and leaves can also 
be fed to stock and added to mash 
for chickens. The garlic flavour 
can be transferred to the meat 
and eggs—perhaps a bonus 
for the meat, but a pavlo- 
va made from garlic 
flavoured eggs might 
not impress the 
guests. 

Flowers, fresh or 
dried, make an inter- 
esting addition to 
flower arrangements 
because of their strik- 
ing appearance. The 
strong odour can be 
overpowering when 
fresh but this disappears 
after about three months. 
Elephant garlic can also be 
planted at the back of rose bor- 
ders or near climbing roses to help 
keep aphids and other pests at bay. A 

This plant has much to recommend it. It 
is hardy and easy to grow, it looks dra- 
matic and has a multitude of uses in the 
kitchen. Elephant garlic may not be garlic 
but it deserves a place in the garden. 
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THE BULBS 

Elephant garlic bulbs form under the soil, 
can reach 10 centimetres in diameter and 
consist of 5 to 6 large cloves. External to 
these cloves are anything from one to 
twenty small bulblets, up to one centime- 
tre across, with a flat side. Plants that do 


not flower often form a single, large, sym- 
metrical clove, also known as a round, up 
to 4 centimetres in diameter, rather than a 
bulb. Plants grown from rounds or from 
very large cloves, frequently produce a 
large bulb with several cloves and a 
flower stalk. Plants grown from a smaller 


by Penny Woodward 


clove or from a bulblet usually produce a 
round and no flower stalk. So elephant 
garlic tends to alternate between the pro- 
duction of cloves and the production of 
rounds, and to go to seed only every sec- 
ond year. A well established clump will 
usually have a mixture of bulbs with 
cloves and rounds, so there will always be 
some flower heads. 


a) 17 
ia 


Statuesque elephant garlic 
provides a dramatic backdrop 

to chives at the Yuulong Lavender 
Estate, Mount Egerton, Vic. 


(Author's photo) 
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Autumn in the garden is usually a bumper time for harvesting a: 
bounty of edibles. It is also time to take to the countryside to gath- | 


era collection of delicious wild mushrooms. 


Of course it is imperative to positively identify wild fungi and if 


in doubt, throw them out.” 


Two varieties of wild mushrooms which also often appear in 2 
greengrocers’ shops during autumn are Slippery Jacks (Suillus spp) so: 
named for their slippery texture when cooked, and Saffron Milk Caps 


(Lactaria deliciosus), both of which are found under pine trees. 


While Slippery Jacks have a brown, sticky cap and yellow honey- 
comb-like texture, Saffron Milk Caps, as their name suggests, are 
saffron in colour with a funnel-like cap boasting concentric ring 


markings and gills. 


Wild mushrooms should always be cooked before eating, as 
unlike commercially available cultivated Agaricus bisporus they 


have not had toxins genetically bred out of them. 


One of the best ways to enjoy mushrooms is to pan-fry them in a 
little butter, or make them into a ragout. Varieties may be combined | 
in the dish or they may be cooked separately and served side by | 
side so as to appreciate the individual flavours and textures. They 


also make a great topping for pasta. 


Mushroom Ragout with Saffron Milk Caps (left) and 


Slippery Jacks (right) 


MUSHROOM RAGOUT 


500g mushrooms, peeled and sliced; one small onion, finely 


chopped; one clove garlic, crushed; one tbsp butter; salt and pep- : 
: CHOCOLATE INDULGENCE TRUFFLES 


per to taste; sprig of fresh thyme; one small chilli, finely chopped; 


grated rind of half a lime, plus juice; two tbsps cream; parmesan 
half a cup Chocolate Indulgence; half a cup chopped walnuts; one 


cheese and chopped parsley for garnish. 


Heat butter in pan, add onion and garlic and saute until soft. Add 
mushrooms and cook until tender, together with thyme, chilli, lime 
© palls and roll in extra coconut. Refrigerate. 


juice and rind, and salt and pepper. 
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Just before serving enrich with cream. Serve with parmesan and 
chopped parsley. 


Chestnut and Chocolate Moulds (photos Gail Thomas) 


There are many food lovers who wish chocolates grew on trees! 


- Phillipa Featherstone and Virginia Beckwith are two enterprising 
~ women from Mornington in Victoria who are catering for that insa- 
- tiable passion for chocolate. They have developed Chocolate 
© Indulgence sauce together with a hot chocolate fudge sauce and a 
: Caramel Indulgence sauce. Not only are these extravagantly rich, 
: almost wicked, temptations wonderful to pour over your favourite 
- desserts, they can also be incorporated in a host of delicious recipes. 


Autumn sees the arrival of persimmons, quinces, figs and chest- 


nuts, a great combination for a seasonal chocolate dessert. 


_ CHESTNUT AND CHOCOLATE MOULDS 

' One dessp gelatine; one tbsp water; 250ml cream; one tsp vanilla; 
one-third cup of sugar; 200g chestnut puree; 200ml Chocolate 
- Indulgence; one tbsp lemon juice. 


Dissolve gelatine in water. Combine sugar and cream and heat 


until sugar dissolves. Cool. Add other ingredients, combining well. 
~ Pour into moulds and set in frig. Makes six moulds. 


Serve with cream, extra chocolate sauce and fruit of your choice, 
such as raspberries, persimmons, figs or poached quinces. 
250g packet chocolate ripple biscuits; half a tin of condensed milk; 
and a half cups coconut; extra coconut. 


Crush biscuits finely and .add all other ingredients. Form into 
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CARYOPTERIS 


A compact, low-growing shrub 
which produces a stunning 
display of deep blue, verbena 
scented flowers throughout 
summer. 
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Gardens illustrated 
| direct from the | UK- 


; “Hits beauetully designed and 
informative magazine will give 
pleasure throughout the year ~ 


and makes an ideal gift! : 


: Don't miss out on the 
_ SPECIAL OFFER with the 


Feb/March issue and receive — 


two extra issues FREE! 
(Cua closes on Bath) 1996) : 


BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE 
No I I - - Poppy profile 
a No 13 - Siren issue plus a 
gardeners TAB | 
No 14 © Euphorbias : 


Z No 15 — Scottish issue plus a 
gardeners map — 


4 No 16 - Clematis and iris 


(see order form on page 47) 


Available from: 
The Australian Garden Journal 
PO Box 3865, Manuka ACT 2603 


_ Ph (06) 239 6400 Fax (06) 239 6858 i 


We will enclose a card for you! 


FEBRUARY/MARCH 1996 
£2.95 * $6.95 * Can $8.95 * FF4s * DMr6 * hfl14.so 
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AMERICAN 
ISSUE 


A WRITER’S GARDEN | 
IN New ENGLAND 


ARTFUL ANEMONES: 
PLANTS FOR PURE 
AND SIMPLE COLOUR 


GROWING IN THE DARK: 
NIGEL’ SLATER ON RHUBARB 
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